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PREFACE 


A BASIC REQUIREMENT of a tcxtbook in sociology is to give the 
student knowledge that will be of use no matter what his occupation. 
Of the large number of students who take a course in sociology, few will 
ever become professional sociologists. The boys will become merchants, 
farmers, industrialists. Many of the girls will be too busy rearing a fam- 
ily to teach sociology or to do sociological research. Both will, however, 
need to know how to live intelligently in the social world about them, 
and how to deal with the social problems that will press in on them dur- 
ing the forty-five or fifty years that, on the average, they will live. It 
will benefit them to get a balanced perspective of social life and social 
issues. If they know how the social order came to be what it is, they will 
be better prepared to direct the social changes ahead. This book is de- 
signed for the general college student, who should become a leader of 
opinion and action in his community. Such a purpose, however, in no 
way detracts from the book as an introduction to the advanced work 
needed by those who would specialize in sociology. 

The materials in the text are drawn, of course, from the many different 
contributors, American and European, who have accumulated the body 
of knowledge that has come to be known as sociology. To the earlier 
contributions on group processes have been added the later researches on 
the wder field of culture. Sociology has been defined as what the so- 
ciologists are doing, and a book on sociology should mirror such activities. 
To the authors, however, social life is best explained, not by group ac- 
tivities alone or even by culture as a whole, but by the interaction of the 
four factors of heredity, geographical environment, the group, and cul- 
ture. Naturally, these factors are not all of equal significance for all sit- 
uations. It is therefore of the greatest importance to be able to estimate 
the relative value of each factor for a particular social situation. 

The fact that biology, psychology, and geography are needed for an 
understanding of the social life of man has meant the inclusion of mate- 
rials from these fields that relate to. sociology. It is thus possible for sociol- 
ogy to be introduced early in the college curriculum and to be opened to 
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students not having had introductory courses in these other fields. But 
in colleges where students have had introductions to psychology, anthro- 
pology, and biology, the volume is large enough to allow the sections per- 
taining to these particular sciences to be omitted or covered rapidly. 

Sociology is conceived by many writers, particularly the European, to 
be the one over-all social science, of which economics, political science, 
and the other special social sciences are subdivisions. This conception 
may be justified by logic but hardly by practice. One difficulty is that 
sociology as confined to the study of the group processes has not had 
enough scope and vitality in its content to become established over such 
rich subject matters as are found in economics and political science. 
However, by widening the scope of sociology to include culture and es- 
pecially by stressing the interrelationships of culture, heredity, natural 
environment, and the group, sociology has increased its scope to con- 
siderable dimensions, and its body of knowledge now consists of "^'big 
ideas’’ very well buttressed by concrete data. 

In the curricula of American colleges sociology has not been an over- 
all social science. Rather, it is listed along with the special social sciences. 
This arrangement has seemed practicable administratively and from the 
point of view of the student. However, the rise of introductory orienta- 
tion courses in the social sciences has shown the need for one general 
social science. The broad scope of the present book suggests its possible 
use in these orientation courses or in a course prior to work in history, 
economics, political science, or anthropology, even though it falls short 
of establishing sociology as a general social science. 

The obligations of the authors in writing this book are too numerous to 
be acknowledged in full, though the footnotes are a partial index of their 
indebtedness. However, they are especially appreciative of the reading 
of parts of the manuscript by Herbert Blumer, Ernest Burgess, John 
Dollard, Glenn Johnson, Samuel Kincheloe, Robert H. Lowie, S. McEee 
Rosen, Samuel Stouffer, Clark Tibbitts, Willard Waller, W. Lloyd 
Warner, Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Malcolm Willey, and Arthur 
L. Wood. 

, William"F. Ogrurn 
, Meyer F. Nimkoff 
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INTRODUCTION 




<n&?L FACTORS IN THE 

SOCIAL LIFE OF MAN 


THIS BOOK is about a remarkable creature called man. He is 
extraordinary in the things he can do, as we readily see if we compare 
his achievements with those of other species. Man alone can speak, read, 
write, worship supernatural beings, build skyscrapers, and predict the 
position of the stars a thousand years hence. This is not to disparage the 
accomplishments of the ape, man’s closest competitor for high honors. 
The apes do astounding things, too, in comparison with other animals. 
For example, chimpanzees have been taught to work a food-dispensing 
machine, dubbed a ^'chimpomat.” They learned to get food by inserting 
poker chips into the proper slots, to distinguish different sizes and colors, 
to use each chip in the appropriate opening, and where necessary to in- 
sert two chips. ^ Clearly the ability to learn is not limited to man. Yet 
the apes are incapable of learning a language or any of the other com- 
plicated behavior mentioned above for man. Though the difference 
between man and ape in ability to learn may be only a matter of degree, 
the difference is substantial and of the greatest significance. 

Since many of the ape’s limitations are the result of his inability to talk, 
the question may be asked: Is the inability of the ape to speak a language 
due to his lack of opportunity to hear it spoken? What would be the 
situation if an infant ape were reared with the same opportunity as the 
human infant? This question is answered by an experiment conducted 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Kellogg, ^ who reared a female chimpanzee along 
with their own son for nine months. At the time of adoption, “Gua,” 
the chimpanzee, was seven and a half months old; their son, Donald, was 

^JoHN Wolfe, ‘‘effectiveness of token-reward for chimpanzees,” comparative psy- 
GHOLOGY MONOGRAPH, voL 12, no. 5, 1 936. 72 pages. Experiments carried on under the 

auspices of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 

W. N. and L. A. Kellogg, the ape and the child (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933)- At the age of eleven and a half months, Donald was able to utter the following 
words: da-da, ma-ma, Gya for Gua, din-din for dinner. Later he was able to say ba for boo, 
da for down, and bow-wow for dog. Donald was also very adept at imitating the various 
sounds made by the chimpanzee, classified by the experimenters as (i) the bark; (2) the food 
bark; (3) the screech or scream; and (4) the “oo-oo*’ cry. 
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ten months old. Both were treated with the same kindly care. They 
ate, slept, and played together. Gua, being stronger and physically 
more mature than Donald, was naturally more adept at motor activities, 
such as climbing and acrobatics. She showed greater speed of move- 
ment. More interesting, Gua very readily learned some of the so-called 
humanizing behavior of which the child is capable. Gua learned to eat 
adroitly with a spoon, to drink liquids out of a glass, to skip rope, and to 
open doors. Indeed she learned to do these things better than did 
Donald, and in general was more co-operative and obedient. But in 
respect to the crucial matter of speech, Gua lagged behind. The ape 
came to “comprehend” a large number of words and phrases, but she 
never learned to speak. Donald, of course, learned in the customary 
manner of children. 

It must be assumed that this greater capacity to learn is inborn, the 
contribution of heredity to man. It cannot be contributed by group 
life alone, since the lower animals live in groups, as does man. It cannot 
be attributed solely to human environment, since the chimpanzee was 
reared in a human environment along with the human infant, yet his 
capacity was shown to be much less. Man alone, among the animals, 
has the capacity to learn speech, to solve problems in higher mathe- 
matics, to build an airplane, to become a prime minister. Indeed, we 
do not know the complete limits to his learning ability. He may yet 
learn to do many more marvelous things than he now knows. 

The Need for an Environmental Stimulus to Learning 

Though we know man has this wonderful gift of learning, the mere 
possession of it is no guarantee that it will be exercised. One may have 
the capacity to learn to use calculus, yet never learn to use it. So far as 
we know, there may be living in darkest Africa a man with the inherited 
musical capacities of a Beethoven. It is a fact of the greatest importance 
that the capacity to learn does not unfold itself, but has to be developed 
by a teacher, a group, or some other stimulus of environment. 

This point is well illustrated by the stories of feral men, that is, peo- 
ple reared among animals away from human beings, or in a secluded 
or isolated spot without benefit of human environment. The most 
recent and complete report concerns the Wolf-Children of India. 
Two girls said to be about eight, and one and one-half years old, were 
found in 1920 in a wolf den by a missionary (Mr. Singh) and his party 
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while on a hunting trip. Amala, the infant, died not long after cap- 
ture, but Kamala lived to the age of seventeen. For some time Ka- 
mala retained her wolf-like habits, eating raw meat^ lapping food, 
panting with tongue extended, walking on all fours, resting by day and 
prowling about and howling at night. Transition to human behavior was 
gradual and was achieved largely through the efforts of the missionary’s 
wife, who massaged her daily and showed her great kindness. After ten 
months Kamala took food directly from Mrs. Singh, but two years were 
required to get her to abandon lapping and eighteen months to get her to 
stand erect. Eventually she learned to fear the dark, to eat cooked food, 
and to wear and take pride in her clothes. She lagged in learning to talk 
and could speak only about forty-five words at the time of her death.^ 

The importance of social stimulation for mental and social develop- 
ment is exemplified also by the experience of incarcerated children, that 
is, those who for one reason or another are secluded by their guardians. 
An extreme case of this sort has been reported by Davis. ^ Anna, at the 
age of five, was found by officers of the humane society wedged into an 
old chair in a room on the second floor of a farmhouse seventeen miles 
from a small Pennsylvania city. Apparently she had been confined to 
this room for a considerable period and probably had been restrained 
physically as well, for she was unable to move, her body limp through 
prolonged inactivity. She was apathetic when found, and her face was 
expressionless, with no trace of a smile. Investigation showed she was 
an illegitimate child, born in a private nurses’ home on March 6, 1932. 
Shortly thereafter she was taken to a children’s home, then boarded for 
a time with a practical nurse. Sometime between the ages of six and 
ten months she was taken to her mother’s home, where she remained until 
located by the humane society. 

The society removed her to the county home, and kept her there nine 
months, during which time she became more alert, smiling and laughing 
heartily and taking a greater interest generally in other persons. But 
even at the close of this period she could barely stand with the help of 

^ These items and many others are reported in the diary which was kept by the missionary 
and his wife, but the report is not a scientific account. That these girls and other feral 
specimens are authentic, however, there is no doubt. For the diary of the Wolf Children 
and a comprehensive review of the literature of feral man, see J. A. L, Singh and R. M. 
ZiNGG, WOLF-CHILDREN AND FERAL MAN (Ncw Yorki Harper and Brothers, 1942). A briefer 
and more popular account appears in A. Gesell, wolf child and human child (New 
York: Hai'per and Brothers, 1939). 

Kingsley Davis, “a case of extreme social isolation of a child,” American journal 
OF SOCIOLOGY, 45:554-65, January, 1940. 
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some support, and in regard to speech, she appeared to make practically 
no progress whatever. The county home, with only one nurse to look 
after 325 patients, afforded Anna little desirable social stimulation, hence 
after the nine months’ sojourn she was removed to a private home, where 
she received personal and affectionate attention. A month later, Anna 
could hold a doughnut in her hand and eat it, drink liquid from a glass, 
and eat with a spoon. She was much more animated and human in her 
responses. But still she was very backward, being unable to speak, show- 
ing little curiosity and initiative, and not playing when alone. 

Those who saw and cared for her during the first few months reported 
that she seemed an entirely normal baby, but since she was a beautiful 
child, they may have misjudged her mentality. While a question re- 
mains as to her innate mental capacity, the evidence is such as to suggest 
that her physical and social retardation was due in no small part to her 
early extreme social isolation. In the case of no one of these children, 
reared without much cultural and group life, is it certain that mental 
deficiency was not present at birth. But it is not probable on the basis 
of chance that all would be feeble-minded. 

Two Kinds OF Environment 

With human beings, the environment which develops capacities 
through the learning process is rich and varied. There are customs, 
institutions, books, and various types of associations. The lower animals 
have no such environment in nature. They are born into an environ- 
ment of earth, sun, sky, water, trees, plants, other animals of different 
kinds, and groups of animals of the same kind. This is called the natural 
environment. It is the type of environment discussed by the biologists. 
Herbert Spencer spoke of it as the organic and inorganic environment. 
This environment man shares with the lower animals. 

The second type of environment is that part of man’s total environ- 
ment into which he alone is born. It consists of buildings, tools, wearing 
apparel, art, science, religion, and all the ways of doing things which man 
learns. It is customarily referred to as man-made; but it is man-made 
only in an indirect sense, as will be shown in a following chapter. This 
part of man’s environment which is not flora and fauna nor earth and air 
has been named by several different words. The term social heritage is 
frequently used, since it contrasts with natural or biological heritage. 
The anthropologists call this artificial environment culture, and tlie term 
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is used widely among sociologists. The term culture as used by social 
scientists carries a meaning quite different from the narrow connotation 
given to it by literary or artistic persons. Herbert Spencer used the 
phrase the superorganic environment in contrast to the inorganic and 
organic environment.^ The significance of the term superorganic lies 
in its comparison with other evolutionary origins. First, according to 
Spencer, when the earth was created as a whirling fragment of a sun 
that was cooling off, there was only the inorganic. Later, life appeared, 
and the organic began. Lastly, with the coming of man there appeared 
the superorganic, which has grown in the last five or six thousand years 
into what is called civilization. The word civilization describes the late 
phases of culture. 

The Influence of the Social Heritage 

Of the two environments, the natural and the cultural, it is clearly not 
the natural environment, shared with all animal life, which has the most 
to do with man's learning. For instance, in the Mississippi Valley the 
natural environment is the same in the twentieth century as it was in the 
seventeenth century, yet children growing up in this natural environ- 
ment in the two periods would learn quite differently. In the earlier 
period a child would learn to hunt, to fish, to trap, to gather different 
kinds of herbs; he would believe in mystical powers; his language would 
be Indian. He could not read or write and would not know how to 
drive an automobile, or how to play baseball. In the twentieth century 
the young person probably learns English and the Christian religion. His 
moral conduct is different. He learns, perhaps, the art of salesmanship 
or the operation of intricate machines. He knows nothing about how 
to trap and little about woodcraft, but he may learn much about music 
and painting. What individuals do and what they learn will vary for 
two different cultures, even though the natural environment is the same 
for'both. ', ■ 

Conversely, a white child growing up in a city in northern Alaska in 
the twentieth century learns to do very much the same things as a child 
growing up in a city in southern Florida. The climates are different, 
but the children speak the same language, have the same religion, and 

^ Herbert SpengeRj principles of sociology, vol. i, chap. i. For a particularly illuminat” 
iiig discussion of the nature of the superorganic, see A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘the superorganic,** 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (N.S,), I9:i63“«i3, April-June, 1917. 
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could converse about a variety of things without feeling any particular 
strangeness. Hence, when the social heritage is the same, persons in 
widely differing natural environments develop along the same lines and 
to more or less the same degree. 

The social heritages at different places and at different times vary ex- 
tremely. A young person growing up in the Puritan culture of early 
New England would have found indulgence in play and recreation 
frowned upon. A young woman in the nineteenth century in France 
would have had to marry whomsoever her parents chose whether she 
liked it or not; and if her parents did not have a dowry, she would have 
found it difficult to marry at all. A young woman in nineteenth-century 
China would have had to seclude herself and not permit her face to be 
seen by men outside her family; she would not have been permitted to 
take part in the affairs of men. A boy among the Blackfoot Indians 
would have to be brave to the point of recklessness and could not find a 
girl to marry until he had risked his life in the enemy’s camp. 

Sometimes a social heritage may be such as to bring hope and opti- 
mism, as was markedly the case on the Pacific coast at, say, the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Here was a new region with fresh opportunities 
for development. In other cases there may be an attitude of despair, as 
in the stranded populations of defunct mining towns. A culture may 
discipline youth strictly, as in ancient Sparta, or allow children to grow 
up with scarcely any discipline at all, as in New Guinea. Sometimes the 
attitude encouraged is one of asceticism, as in the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages; on the other hand, life may be kind and the naturalistic 
tendencies of youth may be favored, as in the South Seas. What we 
learn and what we become depend upon the particular culture into 
which we are born, and the type of life we follow is likely to be set for us 
by the particular part of the superorganic in which we live.^ 

The Influence of Heredity 

The critical reader has no doubt already questioned, as he read these 
paragraphs, whether heredity does not contribute something to the habits 

^ A novel example is furnished by Fung Kwok Keung, born Joseph Rinehart of Americaii 
parents living in Long Island, New York. At the age of three, his parents deserted him, and he 
was adopted by Chinese, taken to China and reared there for nineteen years. Recently he 
returned to the United States. He is Chinese in manner, speech, habit, outlook — in all ways 
but appearance. A picture of Fung Kwok Keung learning English in an Americanization 
class may be found in A. Scheinfbld, you and heredity (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1939), p. 354. 
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which an individual may have. Does not the extent of learning which 
an individual may achieve depend upon his hereditary endowment? 
It is known, for instance, that certain kinds of mental defects are in- 
herited, and it is known also that a feeble-minded child can not learn very 
much. Hence, it is natural to arrive at the conclusion that the restdt of 
any impact of culture on the individual is not due to the culture only, 
but also to the type of biological individual that feels the impact. It is 
undoubtedly true that heredity contributes to the interrelationship be- 
tween culture and the individual. 

Heredity’s contribution consists of certain structures which are passed 
on through the chromosomes of the fertilized egg. This structure is liv- 
ing matter and is active. Some of this structure acts very simply, such 
as the ‘‘batting of an eye.” Its activity is not ordinarily changed much 
by varying environments. The learning process does not modify the 
manner in which one bats one’s eye, whether one lives in China, Africa, 
or in Europe. 

The activity of running is somewhat more affected by environment, 
at least in ways that are of practical use. Whether one’s legs are long or 
short, for instance, is affected by food and water as well as by heredity. 
The length of legs is related to running as are also the capacity of lungs, 
and the adrenal glands. Exercise may also affect running ability. Hopi 
Indians of the Arizona desert run eight or ten miles a day to their fields 
for planting and the same distance back. They thus become renowned 
runners. Though heredity is important in running, a good deal of 
learning is also involved. 

However, whether one runs on a tennis court or after wild game is 
principally a matter of the social heritage. Under one social heritage, 
there is no tennis court, under another there is no wild game. Though 
one may have the inherited ability, the manner of its exercise is dependent 
on the culture, no matter what the variation in heredity may be. There 
is in our own culture plenty of good inherited capacity for running that 
is being wasted in sedentary pursuits, such as sitting at typewriters. 
There should thus be distinguished at this point the difference between 
variations in individual capacities and variations in the forms in which 
the capacity may be exercised. This distinction is of importance in try- 
ing to organize our thoughts on the contribution of the organic and of 
the superorganic to human behavior. 

It should be noted also that the different cultural forms have a good 
deal to do with the quality and degree of training of special abilities. 
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For instance, in singing, a culture with a variety of different songs and 
musical patterns such as is found in, say, Munich, will do much more to 
one’s inherited capacity for singing than will a culture more limited in 
this respect, as, for instance, the Navaho culture. 

Indeed, the difference between two societies in the range of their cul- 
ture sometimes quite overshadows the range of individual differences in 
capacity. For example, Eskimo children reared in American public 
schools solve originals in geometry and work problems in algebra. But 
the brightest Eskimo child reared among his own people will not learn to 
count as well as will a dull American child, for counting is extremely 
limited in Eskimo culture, while in American high schools today mathe- 
matics is carried much further than that which Aristotle knew. Hence, 
as regards the ability to deal with numbers, the range from the Eskimo 
to the American culture is much greater than the measurable range of 
Eskimo mental capacity. On this point it may be further noted that, as 
between Eskimos and New Yorkers, the difference in the physical ability 
to run is much less than the range of their mental achievements in 
mathematics. In the mental and social realm, as contrasted to the 
physiological, the possibilities of learning are enormously great. 

The Role of the Group 

As was observed in the discussion of feral man, if it were not for the 
protection and attention which the newborn babe receives from others, 
he would not even survive. Group life is indispensable for him. But 
groups do more than merely keep the child alive. They give him his 
culture and they also control his behavior in many important ways. 
Social groups fulfill the important function of transmitting the social 
heritage. The impact of culture on the individual is made chiefly 
through the medium of the group.' A child first begins to acquire the 
culture through his family group. The family is, as Goldenweiscr aptly 
puts it, “a transfer point of civilization.” “ The neighborho<5d, play 
groups, and the school assist the family in this function of familiarizing 
the child with the objects, the ideas, and the values of his culture. 

In a complex, heterogeneous, and rapidly changing culture such as 
ours, this function of the groups assumes a greater significance than it 
does in preliterate society, where the culture is more uniform and mod- 

' Group behavior is a result of influences from parts of natural environment, cultural en- 
vironment, and heredity. The role of the group, however, is of such great importance in 
sociology that it needs to be signaled as a separate factor. 

“ A. Goldenweiser, early CIVI1.IZAT10N (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1922), pp. 238-39. 
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erate in amount. The boys among the primitive Bushmen of Australia 
iearn essentially the same things; hence, less significance attaches to the 
particular family to which a given child belongs, so far as the transmission 
of the group heritage goes. On the other hand, in our culture today 
what a boy learns depends more on the particular family into which he 
is born and the special groups with which he later identifies himself. 
The son of a Pennsylvania farmer will be different from the sons of either 
an Arizona cowboy or a fruit vendor from New York’s “Little Italy.” 
The personality of the Italian boy depends, furthermore, on whether he 
affiliates with the local alley gang or the Boy Scout troop, whether he 
attends a parochial or a public school. In a complex culture such as ours, 
groups are selective instruments. They determine what aspects and ver- 
sions of culture w^e acquire. 

The importance of the group is not, however, confined to the com- 
munication of culture. Group life itself leaves significant imprints upon 
the individual. It shapes the personality. Whether a person is a leader 
or a follower, co-operative or competitive, social or unsocial, may depend 
on his or her experiences in groups. Some of these effects are the same 
for all groups, that is, they are inherent in group experience. Thus, 
those who belong to a group are always subject to the control of that 
group. Everywhere the group punishes those who do not conform. It 
is dangerous to be different. Loyalty to the group is universally the 
highest virtue, and treason the cardinal sin. A child growing up finds, 
whether it be in Tibet, in Melanesia, or in America, that when he does not 
respect the rights and opinions of others, life is made uncomfortable for 
him. The opinions of other persons therefore become veiy important 
to him. Moreover, his experiences with the other members of his groups 
conform to certain standard patterns. In countless ways he enters into 
competition wdth his associates, he co-operates with them, he has dis- 
agreements with themr and he makes adjustments to them. These 
dynamic patterns of human interaction, called social processes, are vital 
factors in the shaping of personality. 

Groups of different size and pattern may have different effects on 
personality. Ail other things being equal, a boy brought up in a small 
family will be different from a boy reared in a large family, and both 
will be unlike a boy who grows up in an institution. Moreover, all these 
boys wall behave differently in their homes from the way they behave 
in the schoolroom, and in neither place will they act as they do at a foot- 
ball game. A knowledge of the various kinds of groups and group 
processes is thus essential to full understanding of human experience. 
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Since human groups are always cultural groups, we are interested in 
the forms which the different group processes take in different cultures. 
Social control is a universal group attribute, but the form which social 
control takes may be democratic or dictatorial. Praise and blame arc 
universal, but we may praise war or we may praise peace. Some cul- 
tures seem to do little toward incorporating pugnacity into their pat- 
terns; in others it becomes highly institutionalized. Hence our interest 
advances quickly from a statement of how individuals in a group co- 
operate and compete to the question of why some cultures have institu- 
tions, either economic or military, that are highly competitive, while 
other cultures seem chiefly to sponsor co-operative practices. 


The Interdependence of the Principal Factors in 
Social Experience 

The preceding discussion has served to introduce the four principal 
factors in the social life of man: natural environment, social heritage, 
heredity, and the group. All play important parts in human experience, 
and may not be ignored. Even more important, the various factors do 
not operate separately. They function together. It is important to 
stress their interrelationship. Culture, it was seen, rests ultimately on 
man’s highly developed mental capacities. Apes do not have a social 
heritage of any account, and the primary reason seems to be their lack 
of sufficient mental power. The group, too, was shown to play a part in 
the development of culture; it is not conceivable that individuals living 
apart could develop a social heritage. In a subsequent chapter the con- 
nection between culture and geography will also be shown. Thus the 
interrelations of culture and biology, culture and the group, and culture 
and geography may be indicated. In the same way relationships exi.st 
between each one of the other three factors and all the rest. To know 
something of the nature of these interconnectiojas is to acquire under- 
standing of the social life of man; consequentlyf emphasis is placed in the 
chapters that follow on tracing the interrelationships of the four under- 
lying factors. 

THE varying significance OF THE PRINCTPAL FACTORS 

Although each factor has some bearing on the others, the several 
factors must not be regarded as co-ordinate, or of equal significance. It 
is, of course, of the greatest importance to assess their influence correctly. 
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This is not always done. There are those who believe, for example, that 
the biological factor is all-important. They may hold that all great 
men are born, not made. They may believe, as the Nazis do, that racial 
purity is the only sure way to a superior culture. This position gives far 
too much weight to the biological factor. 

The significance of any factor is not uniform for all situations. Biology 
may be very important in some connections and quite unimportant in 
others. The reader has seen that the blinking of the eye is an inherited 
reflex, relatively unaffected by environment. Biology is all-important 
in explaining reflexes, but it was shown to be less important in accounting 
for skill in running. And, as will be brought out in a later chapter, the 
changes which are now occurring in culture at such a rapid rate can be 
accounted for adequately without reference to biological changes at all. 

In a word, then, it is of the greatest importance that the reader attempt 
to estimate the relative significance of these four factors for the various 
aspects of human experience. The chapters which follow lend assistance 
in this task. It is hoped that this plan of considering each one of the 
principal factors in relation to the others will help the reader to cultivate 
with reference to sociology what Sumner called ‘'a sagacity for the sig- 
nificant.’’ ^ 

Sociology and Social Problems 

The fact that the superorganic is now changing rapidly means that 
we and our children will be living under new conditions. We are in- 
terested in trying to learn whether we will be better oiff or worse off in 
the future than we were in the *\good old days.” The question is raised: 
Gan we control these changes in the social heritage? The immediate 
purpose of sociology as a science is to discover knowledge, but as citizens 
we may wish to put this knowledge to work for ends we consider de- 
sirable, Hence it is important to study how groups operate, how culture 
changes, and how the different patteims of culture affect personality. 
Our welfare is tied up with what happens to the superorganic. 

^ The foregoing discussion shows sociology to be concerned with the study of the social life of 
man and its relations to the factors of culture, natural environment, heredity, and the group. 
The scope of any science may be indicated in two different ways. One is to make a statement 
of what the writer thinks it should be. Such a statement may describe a unified, logical, and 
consistent outline, but one that exists only in the abstract. The other way is to describe what 
is actually being done by the scientists in a given field. Their activities may not make so ideal 
a pattern as does the paper plan, but it is more realistic. Our discussion in this book is de- 
signed to describe what is actually being done. . ■ ‘ 
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The issue is dramatized by what we call modem social problems, to 
the study of which a course in general sociology is an introduction. 
Sociology may be a great aid to an understanding of social problems be- 
cause of its interest in the broad basic aspects of social life. The way 
sociology sheds light on the whole matter of social maladjustment is sug- 
gested, for example, by the observation that nearly all our social prob- 
lems result from either (^2) difficulties of adjustment between the super- 
organic and inherited nature as, for instance, in many problems of sex 
and of crime, or (b) maladjustment between the different parts of culture, 
due to the fact that one part changes faster than another, as, for instance, 
in unemployment and business depressions. 

Although sociology supplies a good background for the understanding 
of social problems generally, it cannot suggest solutions for all the specific 
social problems confronting our society. Modern social problems may in 
the main be due to the two underlying causes noted above, yet consider- 
able detailed study is needed of the relevant facts of a particular problem 
before it can be fully understood. Sociology does not actually undertake 
such intensive study of all social problems. One reason is that they are 
too numerous. Also it has come about that certain social concerns are 
studied by special social sciences. Thus problems such as the production 
and distribution of wealth, the tariff and international trade, and in- 
vestment are handled by economics. The special social science known 
as political science focuses attention upon another group of problems, 
such as those tied up with political parties, civil service, votingv and 
legislative lobbying. Education has a group of social difficulties to 
study and law has still another. To sociology has fallen the study of a 
special group of social problems, somewhat miscellaneous in character, 
because in the division of the field of social problems, sociology was the 
last to stake a claim. Some of the social problems that sociologists study 
pertain to the family, population, immigration, crime, the dependent 
and defective, and recreation. While sociology is concerned with the 
general study of society, it deals also, practically and intensively, with a 
selected number of social problems. 

Plan of the Book 

An inspection of the Table of Contents will show that this vohame is 
made up of seven parts, of which this 'Tntroduction’’ is the first. Certain 
of the other parts are assigned to the development of the interrelations 
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and significance of the four basic factors. Thus the role of the geographic 
factor is portrayed in Part II and that of the group in Part I V. It will be 
observed, moreover^ that Part III is devoted to “Personality/' and Part 
V to “Communities." These are, strictly speaking, not primary forces, 
but rather constitute highly important products of certain combinations 
of the primary forces. Thus, human personality results from the inter- 
play of the forces of heredity, group life, and culture. The community, 
likewise, represents a conjuncture of geography, population, and culture. 
Whole sections are devoted to these topics because of their great impor- 
tance in a study of the social life of man. 

It has been stated that there are, so to speak, four principal actors in 
the great human drama of social life. Of these the leading character is 
culture. Culture takes the leading role for a number of reasons. Man 
alone has a significant culture; it is man’s social heritage which chiefly 
sets him apart from all other creatures. The natural world (geography) 
and group life are shared by other species; hence from the standpoint of 
man’s uniqueness, these are factors of lesser significance. Man is, to be 
sure, also unique in his heredity, and without it his culture would not 
have developed. But heredity is a stable, relatively unchanging factor, as 
may be seen from the fact that man’s biology has not appreciably changed 
in the last ten thousand years. The social heritage, on the contrary, is 
dynamic. It has grown more in the last few hundred years than in all 
the long stretches of tens of thousands of years before. 

Because culture is the leading actor in the human drama, culture plays 
a commanding part in the remaining six sections of this book. In the 
sections already indicated (Parts II-V), culture is considered in relation 
to the other factors. Part VI, however, is devoted exclusively to culture. 
More definitely, it is given over to a consideration of “Social Institutions," 
that is, to the great economic, governmental, religious, and family in- 
stitutions which constitute the very heart of our social heritage. The 
emphasis here is on how we came to have these powerful social instru- 
ments. This discussion paves the way for the concluding section of the 
book, Part VII; “Social Change," where this highly important, dynamic 
aspect of culture is set forth, and its great meaning for human weal or 
woe is considered. ' 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you show that the capacity to learn is an inherited 
factor? 

2. Which is more important for man’s learning, the natural or the 
cultural environment? Why? 

3. What is the social significance of the phenomenon, feral man? 

4. How is the amount of learning one does related to the hereditary 
factor? To the cultural factor? 

5. What functions other than the transmission of the social heritage 
has the group? 

6. What is meant by the term ‘Tactor”? Is a factor different from 
a cause? Are there any important factors in the social life of 
man other than those mentioned in this chapter? 

7. The chapter states that the biological factor has been relatively 
constant over a long period, while the cultural factor has greatly 
changed. Does the group factor change? 

8. How specifically do the college groups to which one belongs af- 
fect the culture one acquires? 

9. According to Graham Wallas (our social heritage, Yale 
University Press, 1921, p. 16), if the earth were struck by one of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s comets and all knowledge and habits acquired 
from the past were lost, nine tenths of the inhabitants of New 
York and London would be dead in a month, and 99 per cent of 
the rest dead in six months. Discuss. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Compare the Table of Contents of this book with that of two 
other books in sociology. Indicate the significance of simi- 
larities and differences noted. 

2. Read KLellogg, the ape and tpie child, mentioned in this 
chapter. In what ways was the ape superior at the close of the 
experiment? In what ways the child? 
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3. A comparison of the cultural heritage of a child born in New 
Guinea with that of a child born in New York. (See Margaret 
Mead, growing up in new guinea. New York: Morrow, 1930.) 

4. The history of sociology in American colleges. 

5, The relation of sociology to the other social sciences. 

6, The growth of the cultural concept in sociology. 
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tion of civilization. 
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CULTURE 




^II. THE ROLE OF CULTURE 


ALADDIN WITH his Hiagic lamp could not have conjured up any- 
thing more wonderful than the social heritage of modern times* The 
flying carpet that could transport a person through the air to Bagdad 
was no more remarkable than the airliner of today that takes its sleeping 
passengers overnight from New York to Los Angeles. A Chinese from 
Aladdin’s country, while in America, visited a factory where he saw old 
pieces of wood turned into silken garments. In another place he saw a 
lump of coal yield more beautiful colors than are found in Nature’s 
flowers. He heard a man talking to all America from the icy wastes of 
the South Pole. He visited great museums of paintings and sculpture, 
listened to symphony orchestras playing the music of great composers, 
and saw libraries containing thousands upon thousands of volumes. He 
beheld mansions, capitols, universities, hospitals, factories, skyscrapers, 
cathedrals, and great collections of them called cities. All these things 
he considered more wonderful than anything produced by Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

Magnificent as are these marvels of modern times, they do not con- 
stitute the whole of the social heritage of the twentieth century. The 
superorganic of the present really defies description. The 5000 courses 
offered by a modern university do not nearly cover it, nor do the fifty 
volumes of an encyclopedia. 

The Origin AND Growth OF Culture 

One of the best ways to understand culture is to learn something 
about how it began and how it grew. It is not known precisely how this 
planet on which we live originated. It may be a fragment broken ofl:' 
the whirling sun eons and eons ago, which later cooled into a revolving 
ball. Certainly there was once a time when there was no life on the 
planet. In the beginning all was inorganic matter. These inorganic 
materials underwent changes due to the influences of gases, changing 
temperature, pressures, and the contacts of various chemical agents. 
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In the course of a long span of time, life appeared. To the inorganic 
sphere an organic realm was added. Life assumed a multitude of 
forms. Cellular structure was organized into such types as insects ^ 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. Organisms were continued by cell divi- 
sion or through cell fertilization. 

THE ORIGIN OF LEARNING 

For a time the behavior of animal life was a simple chemical response 
to stimuli. There was in these early beginnings no learning. One 
animal could not learn from another, any more than one flower learns 
how to bloom from another plant. The pea vine climbs around the pole 
not by learning but in response to the movement of the sun. In some- 
what the same way, by means of an inherited mechanism known as a 
tropism, the moth is automatically drawn to the bright light. Responses 
of animals which are not quite so rigid and specific and which are more 
complicated are seen in so-called instinctive behavior, still controlled by 
heredity. The wasp, for instance, builds a very complicated nest, lays 
its eggs, seals up the nest, and provides food for the early growth of its 
young, all by instinct. No imitation, learning or instruction is involved. 
If a wasp never sees any other wasp do these things, it will still go tlirough 
the same elaborate succession of behavior patterns, if the proper tem- 
perature, moisture and materials are provided. 

Likewise, the ants have complex behavior patterns based upon the 
division of labor, differentiation of status, and different classes of workers; 
but all these patterns are inherent in the structure of each ant. These 
patterns never change, except as the ant may change. Professor Wheeler ^ 
examined ants preserved in the Baltic from the lower Oligocene period 
fifty to seventy-five million years ago. On the basis of the evidence lie 
concludes that ‘'ants . . . had at that time developed all their \'arious 
castes just as we see them today. The larvae and the pupae were the 
same. They attended plant lice, kept guest beetles in their nests and had 
parasitic mites attached to their legs in the same peculiar positions as our 
living species.” Apparently the ants have not learned anything of 
significance in fifty million years. Indeed, one might say that the ants 
have little need to learn much. They have achieved their elaborate 
social organization by adaptation through heredity (itself a wonderful 

* William M, Wheeler, ‘‘social' life of insects/^ scientific monthly, 14:497-525, June, 
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FIGURE 1. TERMITE HOUSE. MUSHROOM-SHAPED DIRT-CARTON TERMITE 


NEST, SJOSTEDT, MEDJE, BELGIAN CONGO 
The ability to construct such an elaborate apartment dwelling is passed on from generation to 
generation of termites by the route of the inherited germ plasm rather than by learning. The over- 
hanging cap protects the stem from rain. The height is 44 centimeters. The vertical section shows 
the connecting holes between the cells. Based on a photograph ^ Herbert Lang in Emerson, 
TERMITE NESTS — A STUDY OF THE PHYLOGENY OF BEHAVIOR, Ecological Monographs^ 
8:247-84, April, ig^8, 

pi*ocess) and not through any individual learning. In Figure i we see a 
nest of termites, showing how remarkable can be the working out of in- 
stinctive patterns. 

Learning among animals. Animals developed gradually the capacity 
to learn, not only in a random way through experience, but systemati- 
cally from those of their own kind through imitation and communication. 
Certain gregarious animals seem to transmit continuously through their 
group life some behavior which the young learn by imitation, such as 
methods of the hunt and of the stampede, and possibly some slight modi- 
fications of fighting and sex behavior. It is common knowledge that 
mother cats teach their kittens how to catch mice and rats. If the mother 
cat kills rats in the presence of her kittens before they are four months old, 
her kittens are almost twice as likely to develop into rat-killers as they are 
if they witness no rat-killing untE several months later. In an experi- 
ment it was found that of kittens placed in the former situation, 85 per 
cent before the age of four months became rat-killers; while for kittens 
in the latter situation the figure was only 45 per cent. Kittens raised 
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with rats as companions killed none of them, nor any of their kind, and 
only 16 per cent of other varieties."^ Learning plays a large part in de- 
termining whether or not a kitten will be a rat-killer. 

Similarly, birds instruct their young in the arts of flying and singing. 
Conradi ^ reports that English sparrows when isolated from others of 
their kind developed a new sort of song. When a second group of isolated 
sparrows was brought into contact with the first group, the second group 
acquired the novel song. Thus, the behavior of cats in rat-killing and of' 
sparrows in singing is determined in part by learning from others and is 
not due entirely to compulsive hereditary factors. 

The capacity to learn is a function of the physiological system, espe- 
cially the nerves and their organization. Hence, considerable learning 
is found among the vertebrates that have a very highly developed system 
of nerves with a central cord. The monkeys and apes learn best of all, 
though elephants, horses, and dogs also have great capacity to learn. 
These long beginnings of learning are thus dependent upon biological 
evolution: the more elaborate the nervous system, the greater the learning- 
capacity. 

Relation of learning to culture. With the transmission of behavior by 
learning, and especially by established learning through the group, a 
really new order of phenomena begins. It is called the superorganic. 
From such simple beginnings has grown the magnificent superorganic of 
today which we call civilization. For instance, from such a transmission 
as the notes of song from one bird to another, learning has developed a 
transmission via radio of the sound of the words of a speaker to a hundred 
million listeners in every land of the globe. From the simple ability of a 
kitten to learn from watching the movements of its mother in catching a 
mouse, has grown the ability to record movements on film and to sec 
what is happening many miles away by television. From remembering 
on the part of one wolf how other wolves avoided danger has grown the 
art of fixing in print what has happened in the past, so that we can “re- 
member” what happened in Greece 2500 years ago by consulting our 
great libraries, which tell us also about the origin of the sun and the stars 
and what happened long before the memory of man or animals existed. 
We learn how to build airplanes that fly across oceans and around the 
globe; we learn to catch the power of falling water and light thousands of 

* Z. Y. Kuo, ‘ 'genesis of cat’s responses to rats,” journal of compara'uve psychology, 

1 1 U ~35, October, 1930. 

^ Edward Conradi, “song and gall notes of English sparrows when reared by cana- 
ries,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, l 6 ;l 90 -~ 98 , April, I905. 
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homes; we learn to sing a music more intricate than a young bird learns; 
we learn to compute the distances to the stars and transform the light 
from distant suns into power for man’s use. All these things would be 
impossible if there were no transmission by learning, if the only trans- 
mission were by the fertilized egg. 

Thus, to the organic and the inorganic is added the superorganic. 
These are the three great realms of phenomena that make up the earth 
and what takes place on it. In general, the study of the inorganic is the 
province of the physical sciences such as chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
geology. The organic is the field for the biological sciences, zoology, 
botany, and psychology. The superorganic falls to the social sciences. 
Sociology and ethnology study the superorganic in general, while special 
aspects of it are treated by economics, political science, and social 
psychology."' There are, of course, interrelations of these three great 
planes of phenomena and the interconnections are studied also by the 
various natural and social sciences. 

THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

One of the earliest definitions of culture placed its origin with the 
coming of man, rather than with the coming of the vertebrates. The 
frequently quoted definition of Tylor says that “ Culture is that co mpl ex 
w hole w hich incl udes knowledge, belief, art. m orals. lavL-Cua tom and 
any other capabilities acquired ^ as a member of society. ” It 
should be noted, however, Sat culture, like science or democracy, can- 
not be understood very well from a definition. Redfield 3 also speaks of 
culture as “an organized body of conventional understandings manifest 
in art and artifact, which, persisting through tradition, characterizes a 
human group.” Other students of culture, intent on making culture a 
distinctly human trait, object to calling any of the behavior of the lower 
animals culture.-t What we have here, they say,, is the projection of a 
.subjective state, like the song of a bird or its ability to fly. In the case 
of man, objects are created which are distinctive from man himselfl The 
lieart of culture, they say, is to be found in the invention and use of tools, 
that is, in artificial, objective instruments. Culture, as Tylor defines it, 
is far more than material culture. But even though the material aspect of 

^ A. L. KrOEBER, “the POSSIBILH'Y of a social psychology/* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY, 23:633-50, March, 1918. 

E. B. Tylor, primitive culture (New York: Brentano*s, 1924, seventh edition), p, i, 

3 Robert Redfield, unpublished lectures, social science series, University of Chicago* 

4 Clarence Marsh Case, “culture as a- distinotive human trait,” American journal of 
sociology, 32:906-20, May, 1927, 
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culture is emphasized for humans, it is not absent from the world of the 
lower animals. Kohler tells how one of his apes inserted a small stick 
into a larger stick and used this device to secure a banana suspended 
outside his cage. The combination of the two sticks to make a longer 
stick qualifies as an invention. Rudimentary as it is from the point of 
view of human culture, it is very advanced and clever when compared 
to the order of things the lower animals can do. 

The essential point in regard to culture is emphasized in the definitions 
of both Redfield and Tylor. Tylor speaks of culture as being . capa- 
bilities acquired hy man as a member of society,” and Redfield thinks of 
culture as ‘'...persisting through tradition'" The essential factor in 
this acquisition through tradition is the ability to learn from the group, 
which lower animals have in varying degree."^ 

The importance of language. The speaking and understanding of a 
language was the big event that helped to make the culture of man so 
magnificent an achievement compared wth that of the lower animals, 
A language that could, merely through delicate variations in sound, 
transmit an idea such as “the flood came and destroyed the houses” was 
an achievement far superior to the transmission of states of emotion by a 
small variety of cries. A highly developed language gives a capacity for 
conveying ideas about a tremendous variety of things. A language also 
perpetuates knowledge over many generations. Our own English 
language now contains about a million words, but even the preliterate 
peoples have vocabularies of many thousand words. The simplest 
languages rest on a grammar as adequate and complicated as our own. 
Some, indeed, are far more intricate. In the Eskimo language, for ex- 
ample, a single noun can be used in hundreds of forms with different 
meanings. Verb forms are even more numerous. The language is so 
difficult that few outsiders attempt to learn it. 

Among apes, although there is no indication of anything approximating 
language, there is some evidence of the beginnings of symbolic experience 
in their gestures, emotional cries, and calls. Of these elements of com- 
munication, Learned ^ identified thirty-two related to food, drink, other 
animals, and persons. Since a young ape cannot learn a language, even 

^ Wolfgang Kohler, the mentality of apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
*925)? PP' ^30 ff- (Translated from second revised edition.) 

“ Cf. Hornell Hart and Adele Pantzer, ‘‘have subhuman animals a cuLxtrRE?” Ameri- 
can journal of sociology, May, 1925; also Read Bain, “culture of canines;' 

SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, i 3 : 545 “- 56 , July, 1929. 

3 R. M. Yerkes, almost human (New York and London: Century Company, 1925), pp. 

137 ff* 
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when he is taught, while a human infant can, we infer that the capacity 
for language rests upon a biological development, although its exact 
nature is still obscure. The sharp break between the crude communica- 
tion of the highest apes and the language of man does not, however, 
imply that language was developed suddenly.^ Language really did not 
happen as an “event” as stated above. It must have been a very long 
time in developing, just as it must have required a long time to develop 
a brain size from 600 cubic centimeters (the measure of the brain case of 
the gorilla) to 1500 cubic centimeters (approximately the size of the 
skull of man). 

The fact that the lower animals do not have language makes under- 
standable the vast difference between the superorganic of the lower ani- 
mals and that of man. The difference is so great that by comparison the 
culture of the lower animals seems slight, even negligible, so that it is 
customary to say that culture originated with man. For many purposes 
this statement is true enough. However, if one is interested in learning 
something of the time required to develop the superorganic and of the 
role of the biological factor in its development, then it is not accurate to 
say that culture began with man. 

The comparison of cultures. The study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the superorganic should lead us to be more cautious in comparing 
and ranking cultures . For instance, is the culture of the Eskimo a simple, 
crude culture? Yes, by comparison with the twentieth-century culture 
of the United States; but by comparison with that of the lower animals it 
is tremendous, the result of a long, long period of development. The 
culture of the Eskimos must also be very advanced compared with that 
of the manlike creature who was just developing a crude language a half- 
million or a million years ago. The distance in years from the culture 
of that creature to that of the men of the last ice age is many times as 
great as the distance between the ice-age culture and that of the twentieth 
century. The latter span is only about twenty or twenty-five thousand 
years, whereas the span of time from the beginnings of a crude language 
to the last ice age is perhaps to be measured in many hundreds of thou- 
"sands: of years, ^ 

HUMAN,.' ^ 

Mmsterian culture. The earliest human culture that we know 
much about was the Mousterian culture, possessed by a man referred to 

^ For the best knowledge we have on the origin of language, see the chapter on language in 
Franz Boas et general anthropology (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938). 
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FIGURE 2. GLACIATION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Four times the northern parts of Europe and North America were covered hy an ice cap^ muck 
as Greenland is covered today. During the last ice age Neanderthalers lived on the fringe of the 
glacier. The map shows the farthest reaches of the icecap. Adapted from a map in the chang- 
ing WORLD OF THE ICE AGE, by K. A. Daly {New Haven: Tale University Press^, ^934)- 

as the Neanderthal type. The names are accidental. Some extensive 
archaeological finds were made of this culture in a cave at Le Moustier, 
France, and among the first skeletal remains of early man was a skull 
found in the Neanderthal Valley near Dusseldorf. These names were 
continued to apply to other similar finds. The Mousterian culture of 
Neanderthal man existed from twenty to seventy-five thousand years 
ago, at a time when a glacier, like the one which now covers Green- 
land, extended to the middle of Europe and to just south of the Great 
Lakes in North America. No evidence of such early culture has 
been found in America. Neanderthal man has, however, been found in 
central Asia, in Palestine and in South Africa, and many skeletal remains 
have been found in Europe. His wide dispersion makes him important. 

Neanderthal man is not called Homo Sapiens and is spoken of as another 
species because of the important differences between his skeleton and 
that of modern man. He had bigger teeth, a less prominent chin, a 
sloping forehead, a lower cranium, very heavy brow ridges and a large 
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jaw. These measures suggest a close relationship to the higher apes. 
But it must be remembered that his brain, of around 1 500 cubic centimeters, 
was of the general size of that of modern man. He was really not 
an apelike man, as the artists of the magazine section of the Sunday 
newspaper make him out. He is usually represented in the reconstruc- 
tions in the museums and in picture books with hair unkempt, unshaven, 
knee flexed as though unable to stand erect, and with neck bent forward. 
These impressionistic tricks are more applicable to the Pithecanthropus, 
who had a skull of 900 cubic centimeter capacity and who lived perhaps 
500,000 years earlier. 

We wish we knew more about the superorganic as it was developed at 
the time of the Neanderthal man in the Paleolithic or Old Stone age. 
There are, however, no customs that survive that long, and very little 
material culture that will persist 25,000 years in a soil that is moist a good 
deal of the time. Remains of Mousterian stone culture consist chiefly of 
two types of artifacts: (a) almond-shaped flakes of flint, broken from a 
central nodule, and (b) this nodule shaped into a stone called the coup de 
poing^ with a form like the two hands put together with the palms facing each 
other. The coup de poing is also found in cultures much earlier than the 
Mousterian. The utilization of flakes from the original stone was well 
developed by Mousterian man, for his stones bear evidence of having 
been retouched or sharpened on one side. Toward the close of the 
Mousterian period, flakes were developed in the direction of a knife, more 
fully perfected in later cultures. For industrial uses there were hand 
stones, choppers, planing tools, drills, borers, knives, and scrapers with 
various edges as knife edge, curved outer edge, saw edge, double edge, 
beak-shaped and many edged. There were also the hand point and a 
hammer stone. For war and the chase there were spear heads, hand 
stones, throwing stones, and the knife.^ Some bone implements, too, 
have survived; among these is a bone anvil. Bone implements, un- 
fortunately, do not survive very well, and those of wood are perishable. 
Fire was known before the Mousterian culture. 

From his large skull we judge that Neanderthal man had a language, 
but what tradition he handed down or what his conceptions of cosmogony 
were there is no way of saying. From the way the skeletons were laid 
out in burial we assume Neanderthal man had a religion, also that he 
lived in family groups. That is, we assume that if a body was put away 
in a grave with offerings, this procedure was prompted by religious con- 

^ H. F. Osborne, men of the old stone age, p. 254. 
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siderations, such as a belief in an afterlife, and that those who attended 
to the details of the burial were presumably kinsmen. However, we 
can have no idea as to whether he was monogamous or polygamous in 
marriage, or what the position of woman was in his society. There 
probably was a division of labor between male and female as there is in 
all known primitive cultures. He seems to have lived in caves and it may 
be that he had no other houses. As to clothing, there are no survivals, 
but since the climate was much like that of Greenland today, it is safe to 
conclude that he wore clothing. All primitive peoples today have 
musical instruments, songs, paintings, a system of kinship, and a village 
or clan organization. But whether or not these were to be found in 
Mousterian culture, we do not know. 

Pre-Mousterian culture, Mousterian culture did not spring into 
being full blown. For many thousands of years preceding the Mous- 
cerian culture, there was a succession of other cultures in Europe, evi- 
dences of which are found in stone implements. These implements are, 
as would be expected, not so good technically as those of Mousterian cul- 
ture, except for the coup de poing. How the non-material traits of 
pre-Mousterian culture differed from those of Mousterian culture itself 
is again not known. Among some primitive cultures found today, as 
in Australia, a low material culture is coupled with an elaborate kin- 
ship organization and a complicated system of religious beliefs and 
ceremonies. Indeed, in these respects the culture of the native Austra- 
lians exceeds in elaborateness even our own.^ 

The earliest stone tools known to have been made by a tool-making 
animal are implements which antedate the Mousterian tools by a period 
measured in hundreds of thousands of years. Prior to the former, in 
turn, there are a great number of broken stones with a much cruder shape 
called eoliths. There has been much debate about these so-called dawn 
stones, or eoliths, as to whether they were broken by a tool-making ani- 
mal or by the erosive forces of nature. It may even be that they were 
made in l30th ways. , What culture was like in the time of Pithecanthro- 
pus, 500,000 to a million years ago, we do not know M all. 

After Neanderthal man the social heritage grew more rapidly. By 

^ The student would increase his understanding of the stage of development of a stone age 
culture by reading an account of the culture of the Australian aborigines. The stone imple- 
ments are only a small fraction of the total culture, as the bone in the toe is only a fragment of 
the whole man. See Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillin, the arunta (London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1927, 2 vols.). Also W. L. Warner, a black civilization (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937). 




FIGURE 4. EVOLUTION OF STONE IMPLEMENTS 


The stone industry evolved extremely slowly in the early stone age and proceeded with greater 
rapidity with the approach of Neolithic times* ca* i million years; Eolithk scraper* 2^ ca, 

600,000 years; Pre-Chellean flint implement* ca* soo, 000 years; Chellean cleaver* 4, ca, 

000 years; Acheulian flint implement, 5^ ca* ^0,000 years; Monster ian scraper* 6, 15,000 
B,C,; Aurignacian blade, y, ^3^500 B*C*; Solutrean laurel-leaf flint* 8, yooo B*C.; Tar- 
denoisian microlith. g, gooo B*C,; Neolithic flint axe* All implements are reduced to one third 

natural size, with the exception of 8, which p two thirds natural size* {From G. G. MacGurdy, 
HUMAN ORIGINS [D. Appleton and Company, I9i^4].) 
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the time of Cro-Magnon man with his Magdalenian culture^ about 
ten to fifteen thousand years ago, the social heritage had grown to be 
something like that possessed by the native Eskimo today . If the Eskimo 
were blotted out, the remains that would come down to us ten thousand 
years hence would be much like the finds of the Magdalenian culture in 
Europe, 

THE CULTURE OF THE ESKIMO 

Since it is desirable for the student to have some idea of what the devel- 
opment of the superorganic was ten to fifteen thousand years ago, some as- 
pects of the Eskimo culture will be briefly recounted here. It is not known 
that the culture of Cro-Magnon man of the ice ages was the same in detail 
or in general as that of the Eskimo. What is known is that the material 
cultures of both are very much alike and that their climatic and geographi- 
cal environments have a close resemblance. It is quite possible that the 
Cro-Magnon man may have had a culture in general somewhat like that 
of the Eskimo. Whatever may be the probabilities, it is important to 
realize that a culture may be very clever and complex even though only 
rough stone and bone work survive as indices. Also, it is interesting to 
see in a very rough sort of way what our ancestors were like ten to fifteen 
thousand years ago. Since they lived as primitive hunters for hundreds 
of thousands of years, their lives may give us a better understanding of our 
original nature than would a biography of our grandparents. We begin 
with a few remarks on the material culture of the Eskimo. 

Material culture. The Eskimos live in snow houses which a clever 
native can build between the end of a day’s journey and supper time. 
Its shape is like half of a ball. The Greeks were never able to build a 
dome, though their architecture was well developed, as seen in their 
beautiful temples. The Romans added this architectural accomplish- 
ment of the dome. The Eskimos build a dome-shaped snow house by 
first placing thick blocks of snow about eighteen inches high in a circle on 
the ground. They then slice a little off the top of one slab of snow, slop- 
ing the slice downward. In slicing the adjoining block they begin where 
the slice in the previous block ended and cut off still more, sloping the cut 
downward. By the time they have sliced down each slab all the way 
round the circle, the last remaining block is sliced to the ground on the 
end that adjoins the first block. There is thus a spiral on which the 

^ There is fairly unanimous agreement that Cro-Magnon man is the first form directly ances- 




FIGURE 5. MAGDALENIAN IMPLEMENTS AND ART 


This is the period of Cro-Magnon man. 

I. Harpoon, s. Toung female head in ivory {from the Grotte du Pape at Brassempouy) . 
5. Bone needle. 4. Magdalenian dart-thrower of reindeer horn {from Mas d\AziU Ariege), 
j. Lamp of gritstone {from the cavern of La Mouthe, Dordogne^ France). 6. Wall engraving of a 
mammoth in the caverns of Les Combarelles^ Dordogne^ France. 7. Bone pendant which had 
served as a huntePs tally {from the cave of Raymonden at Ckancelade, Dordogne^ France). 

Based on drawings in human origins, by George G. MacCurdy (D. Appleton and 
Company^ igsf). 

second tier of slabs can be placed, without having to hold them in place 
by hand. The spiral winds upward until the last block of the dome is 
placed, enclosing the roof completely. From the interior the Eskimo 
then cuts out an entrance way. 

The snow house is so warm with only a lamp to heat it that the Eski- 
mos strip to the waist when inside. Yet the snow does not melt. 
does it happen that the house does not melt? The answer is the same as 
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Note close resemblance to those of Magdalenian culture. The Eskimo today lives much as our 
European ancestors lived tens of thousands of years ago when northern Europe was an ice cap. 

j. Toggle heads for harpoons {Point Barrow). 2. Needle for stringing fish. g. Bear effigy. 
4. Ornament for wooden hat {Alaska). §. Lamp {Labrador). 6. Bird effigy {St. Lawrence 
Island). 7. Wall engraving. 

Drawn from specimens in the Peabody Museum^ Harvard University. 

the engineer’s who maintains a freezing temperature in an icebox when 
the temperature outside may be 1 00 degrees. The Eskimos achieve in^ 
sulation by suspending skins from the snow roof, with a wide layer of air 
between the warm skins and the cold snow blocks. Ice may be used as a 
window. Transparent windows of glass did not come into use in Europe 
until the Middle Ages. Whether the Cro-Magnon men built snow 
houses is not known, since no evidence could be left of such an achieve- 
ment.:>;.,-^:''' 

For transportation the Eskimo uses a sled on land when the snow^ is 




FIGURE 7. ESKIMO SNOW HOUSE 

The Eskimo achieved the dome, which was not produced by the Greeks, by cutting the snow 
blocks in a spiral form. The principle of insulation shown in the lower picture enables the Eskimo 
to keep warm inside without melting the snow on the exterior. 

Taken sixth annual report of the bureau of ethnology ( Washington: Govern- 
merit Printing Office, 1884-85), p. 343. 

hal'd. If no driftwood is to be had, and bone is not availablCj lie can 
make a sled out of frozen salmon and walrus hide. The salmon arc 
placed end to end^ rolled up in skins and left out to freeze. The whole 
roll is later lashed together into the sled. To reduce the friction, a little 
water is laid on which quickly freezes producing a slick, flat, smooth 
runner, which also protects the leather from wear. With trained wolves 
to pull the sled, the Eskimo can travel much faster than a horse and buggy 
can on bad roads. 
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For water transportation the Eskimo has a skin boat that is as beautiful 
and graceful as a birch bark canoe, and more efficient. The long, light 
boat is completely covered with waterproof skin, except for the opening 
which is about as big as a small barrel hoop. When an Eskimo is seated 
in this boat with his skin coat strapped around the hoop-like opening, 
the boat can be turned over by a wave or a walrus and then righted 
without dislodging the occupant and without getting any water inside. 

These effective methods of travel are very useful, for the Eskimos are 
few and widely scattered. All the Eskimos in the world could, as Edward 
Weyer phrases it, be seated in the Yale Bowl without filling half the seats. 
Yet the Eskimos are scattered over a territory 800 miles wider than that 
from New York to San Francisco and north and south over a distance 
greater than that from Canada to Mexico. The Eskimo is a great 
traveler. He must travel a good deal to get the desired food. But he 
also likes to visit, even if it requires long trips. 

The Eskimo has, it is agreed, the most perfect shoe in the world. It is 
so good that all the arches in an adult’s foot, including the arches in each 
of his toes, are unbroken. If the shoe did not fit well, the place where 
the leather pressed on his foot and cut off the circulation of the blood 
would freeze. He has learned also that if he does not change the straw 
or moss in his shoe after a day’s use, it will not insulate as well and his 
foot will freeze. 

The Eskimo shows his ingenuity also in his hunting. His enemy, the 
wolf, is difficult to hunt. One way to hunt him is to bend a piece of 
whalebone, sharp at both ends, and enclose it in a morsel of fat, which is 
then frozen. The wolf swallows the food at a gulp. It melts in his 
stomach, the whalebone punctures his stomach, causing death. Or the 
Eskimo may place blood on the point of a sharp knife, which attracts the 
hungry wolf. Licking the knife the wolf cuts his tongue. As the blood 
on the knife increases, he licks it more, so that eventually he drops from 
weakness. 

The Eskimo has constructed a clever device for following the course of 
a wounded sea animal in flight. Tied to the harpoon, which remains 
in the animal, are several inflated bladders which tend to float like a 
buoy on the surface of the water. To slow up the flight of the wounded 
game is an object like a large tambourine, attached to the bladder float, 
and this offers resistance to movement through the water, as a parachute 
slows up the speed of a falling object in the air. This resistance saps 
the strength of the walrus. 
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FIGURE 8. A DRAG, WITH FLOATS 
An Eskimo device for following and slowing up a wounded walrus. 


The above inventions are those of ice-age men who had only bone and 
stone to work with. In modern America, with all our technological 
equipment and scientific knowledge, a number of years were required to 
invent the drinking fountain, which called for only enough ingenuity to 
turn a faucet through an angle of i8o degrees. The Eskimos display 
much mental ability in the field in which they operate. If they were to 
disappear and 20,000 years from now an anthropologist were to uncover 
the ruins that would be left, it would be difficult for him to imagine from 
the few bone and stone remains what clever inventors, builders, travelers 
and hunters these people were. 

Non-mMerial culture. The Eskimos also have a religion. We do 
not know, of course, what the religion of the Cro-Magnon man was. 
The chief deity of the Eskimo is a goddess named Sedna, who lives at the 
bottom of the sea with her father. Sedna is in control of the sea mam- 
mals, the whale, the walrus, and the seal, which are the most important 
food supply. Sedna controls the weather, and when she is angry for one 
reason or another she shows her anger by sending storms and cutting off 
the food supply. 

The religious leaders or priests are known as angakuL They are very 
powerful, since they deal with Sedna over such important matters as 
storms and food supply. They are vested with other powers by super- 
natural creatures known as inua. Thus the angakut are enabled to per- 
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form miracles, such as healing the sick or injured, or driving away a 
famine. The simple Eskimo hunters thus have a cosmology and religious 
leaders. The formation of such religious ideas represents a high degree 
of intellectualization of concepts. There are also houses for religious 
services. These are great houses of snow dedicated to some special 
supernatural creature who is thought to be unusually helpful to human 
beings. These great snow houses are for singing and dancing, which 
are the chief forms of worship. The dancing in the long winter night 
proceeds according to ritual, leading up to the climax of dancing frenzy. 

There are various religious rules. The seal are supposed to have 
originated from Sedna’s fingers, hence atonement must be made for 
every animal killed. All work must stop while the seal is cut open, and 
for every walrus killed the rest period is three days. There are special 
regulations for women during certain periods. They are not permitted 
to eat raw meat, must cook in certain pots, and cannot take part in the 
festivals. In case of violation of these taboos, a black object which is 
visible to the animals of the hunt is supposed to attach itself to the culprit. 
Seeing this they run away, and thus the food supply is threatened. To 
prevent famine, a public confession is necessary, whereupon the guilt is 
expiated. Thus there are regulations, laws, and a system of punishment 
at this stage of the superorganic. 

There are also codes of moral conduct among the Eskimos, though 
they are quite different from our own. The hospitality to a lone traveler 
always includes food and shelter, and in some cases may include a female 
sleeping partner. Such a custom is followed only with the consent of the 
parties concerned, namely both the husband and the wife. If such 
hospitality is extended, its rejection is considered an insult to the woman 
and the host. The man is head of the house and sexual irregularities 
without his consent are severely punished. Thus there are rules of be- 
havior in sex matters, and in no sense is there promiscuity. An elderly 
Eskimo, unable to hunt or be of use, often goes away to die alone, or 
voluntarily asks to be left behind when the family moves on, particularly 
if the food be short and one more person to feed is likely to be a danger 
to the group. Qr, failing voluntary action, the group may decide to 
leave the old one behind to die alone. 

The Eskimos seldom fight. It is not known, of course, whether Cro- 
Magnon man was much of a fighter or not, but certainly the Eskimos, 
an ice-age people, are most peace-loving. There is, of course, a good 
deal of nonsense in our folklore about the savagery of wild men, and the 
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imagination of the comic strip artist who deals with Tarzan is not very 
realistic. The Eskimos have blood feuds between families and local 
groups, as do nearly all primitive peoples. The family makes a reprisal 
for an injury to one of its members. In lieu of fighting, the Eskimos 
settle some disputes by a combat of ridicule and repartee. The affair is 
settled in the presence of the group by a satirical contest conducted in 
song, the lines of the song being improvised as the duel proceeds. The 
audience recognizes the merits of the points made, and one of the con- 
testants is soon recognized as clearly the victor and the other the van- 
quished in this contest of wit and argument. 

The Eskimo people have good health. Disease was rare, if not un- 
known, before the coming of the white man, despite the fact that the 
Eskimos are not very clean in their habits. The environment with wliich 
they must cope is difficult enough to discourage anyone, yet the Eskimos 
are acknowledged by all observers to be a very happy people, with little 
irritability, grouchiness, or nervousness. 

Eskimo social organization is based upon the family and village com- 
munity. The males of the family are the producers of food and the 
builders of houses, while the women prepare the food and make the 
clothing. Sharing of food or goods among the families of the group is 
common. Since the villages are made up of very few families, there is a 
common bond between the different families much as between the dif- 
ferent members of the family. Hunting parties are made up of men 
from different families. There is very little organized government. 
Power is vested in two types of leaders, the angakut and. the best hunters. 
Leadership is not hereditary or definitely organized. It simply gravi- 
tates to the capable. A big man among the Eskimos is a J. P. Morgan, 
Babe Ruth, and Henry Ford combined into one person. Naturally he 
has great prestige, for such a combination of ability is very much ap- 
preciated. 

Cro-Magnon men were wonderful artists, their work being quite 
comparable to that of modern artists. The Eskimo art is less notable, 
though they do excellent work, as seen most strikingly in their dress and 
in their carved ivory. The patterns and designs of dress for males are 
in general more artistic than our own. The furs of modern females are 
no more beautiful in color and design than those of Eskimo women. The 
latter are skilled in carving figurines and can make a beautiful, delicate 
necklace out of a single piece of ivory without a break in a single link. 

This thumbnail sketch presents a few items in the culture of the Eskimo. 
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It is much more elaborate and complex than here indicated. Volumes 
have been written on their religion alone/ and might be written on their 
art or any other phase of their culture. But enough has been presented 
to show how bare an indication the chipped stones and worked bone are 
of the other features of culture. By the time of Cro-Magnon man in the 
last ice age, not only was there a man as highly evolved biologically as 
modern man, but it is probable that the superorganic had all the essen- 
tials of modern culture, that is, tools, houses, clothing, religion, law, 
ethics, philosophy, art, language, family, economic and social organiza- 
tion. By the time of Cro-Magnon man, culture must have come a long 
way from what it was 500,000 years before for Pithecanthropus with his 
half-way skull. But that long span is a blank in our knowledge of what 
stages the superorganic had attained, though there are being recovered 
fragments of skeletons that yield a picture of the changes in the skull. 

GROWTH OF THE SUPERORGANIC SINGE THE ICE AGES 

As the ice cap receded from central and northern Europe to its present 
position on the tip of the world, the skull of man grew no bigger; indeed, 
it may have become smaller. But the superorganic continued to grow 
more and more rapidly. The stone tool-making culture became more 
skilled and refined. In that age Man found his way to the Americas, 
probably accompanied by the domesticated dog. He also later learned 
to domesticate plants by setting out shoots and by planting seed. More 
abundant food in turn made possible communities of larger size with 
more types and variation of social organization. The stability of life in 
larger communities encouraged the making of pottery. 

To these arts, which are found widely distributed in various lands, were 
added several important contributions just before the beginning of history 
in the old world. Big power animals like cattle and horses were tamed, 
and the wheel was invented. It was not, however, until after the Roman 
Empire that good harnesses were devised, enabling man to get the most 
power out of the horses, and the wheel never came into considerable use 
in transportation until good roads were achieved, first by the Romans 
and later in the Middle Ages in western Europe. The domestication 
of grains like millet and barley brought a rather durable food supply. 
Such grains could be stored for a fairly long time. The boat must 
liave been present rather early, possibly appearing in the culture of the 

^ Knud Rasmussen, the people of the polar north (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Company, 1908), 
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ice ages; but it was improved, and by the dawn of history sails were 
known. 

Copper and gold were picked up from among the rocks, and meant a 
good deal in the making of art objects and containers. The clever dis- 
covery of alloying copper and tin into hard bronze brought a tool and 
weapon that was to displace stone. Iron used in the culture of Africa 
and Asia soon made a better tool, but one less amenable to art expression 
than bronze. The superorganic in the Americas never incorporated the 
metals, except for ornamental copper and gold. Nor did the Americas 
have the wheel, horse, or cattle, though the llama was tamed and 
used as a pack animal In America, however, counting was well de- 
veloped and the zero was in use at a time when the Romans were strug- 
gling along without it. In both Egypt and Central America a calendar 
was added. 

The origin of civilization. Culture was growing more rapidly at the 
dawn of history than it had been during the ice ages, if we may judge 
from the material remains. The people along the Euphrates and the 
Nile at this time found themselves inheriting a much more highly de- 
veloped superorganic than did the men of the old stone age. Writing 
became perfected after a long period of improvement at the beginning 
of history. In America it had reached the pictograph form among the 
Mayans by the time of the coming of the whites. Writing was of tre- 
mendous importance for the growth of the superorganic. Since culture 
originated with the transmission of ways of behavior by learning from the 
group, it is readily seen that writing, which facilitates transmission, is in 
the same general order of importance as speech itself. 

History begins with writing, as does civilization. Civilization may be 
defined as the latter phase of the superorganic. Actually the wTjrd 
civilization is derived from the type of social organization. Preceding 
civilization, society in Europe and western Asia was organized on a kin- 
ship basis, with different clans recognizing varieties of kinship, Witli 
the development of villages and larger communities, kinship was greath’ 
reduced as a factor of social organization and relegated largely to the 
family, as is the case with us today. Groups were organized on a ci\il 
basis as cities are at the present time. Hence civilization. In the 
Mediterranean region, civil societies became prominent about the time 
writing was perfected and the highly developed material culture that 
accompanied it. Thus civilization is generally considered to have begun 
at the time of writing and the advent of the metals; but as the elab- 
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FIGURE 9. CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 

(The dates are approximate. A difficulty in fixing the date of origin of important 
inventions lies in the fact that they generally do not arise abruptly but rather have a 
long period of evolution. For instance, writing was perhaps 2000 to 3000 years in 
developing.) 
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orateness and complexity of the preliterate cultures have come to be ap- 
preciated,' it is realized that the distinction between civilization and 
primitive society is not so clearcut as was once thought^ 

During the period of written history, there has been a considerable 
development of metals, particularly the invention of the steel-making 
process in the nineteenth century and the use of alloys in the twentieth. 
Glass was also perfected. Extremely important was the addition of 
power machines. Primitive cultures had the draft animal^, the lever, 
and the sail. Early in civilization appeared the windmill. But most 
important was the steam engine. Later came the internal combustion 
engine and the electric motor. These engines were attached to moving 
as well as stationary machines. Manufacture by chemical processes is 
another kind of production. By industrial chemistry one substance is 
changed into another, generally without any great aid from power. 
Explosives, printing, the transmission of sound by wire and wireless, and 
transportation by air are other additions to the superorganic during the 
historical period. 

THE PERSPECTIVE OF CULTURAL EVOLUTION 

The gro^^th of the superorganic from simple beginnings far back in 
the animal world has been traced. A great turning point was the ac- 
quisition of language. When man became what he is now sometime 
during the later ice ages, another great step forward was achieved. By 
that time, though, culture had grown greatly in the things it could do. 
From the ice ages on, its growth has been very rapid indeed. Such a 
brilliant and marvelous history makes one wonder what the future may 
hold. The unfolding of the superorganic goes on. It has not stopped 
with our twentieth-century civilization. Cro-Magnon man with all his 
great mental ability, as he stood at the mouth of his cave looking out 
across the expanse of snow and ice, could not see what the 20,000 years 
ahead would show in the development of civilization. He could not have 
even imagined a fraction of the great inventions that have been men- 
tioned in the preceding pages. Nor could Aristotle with all his learning 
have foreseen 2500 years ahead the chemistiy, the engineering, the com- 
munication and transportation inventions of today. Wiiat the supei- 
organic will be like 20,000 years hence, or even 2000 years hence, is 
staggering to contemplate. 

To help obtain an idea of the proportions of time required for the 

* Robert Lowie, are we civilked? (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Gom^jany^ 1929), 
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evolution of culture, geologic time can be scaled to the units of a great 
clock. Suppose the culture of the Pithecanthropus of 500,000 years ago 
be placed at midnight, the time of the beginning of a new day, and our 
present culture at midday. Each hour on the clock then represents 
about 42,000 years. The Mousterian culture of Neanderthal man 
flourished about eleven o’clock in the morning, while the culture of Cro- 



FIGURE 10. CLOCK OF ANTIQUITY 

From midnight and Pithecanthropus to midday and modern man, 

1, Eleven o’’ clock: Mousterian culture, 

2, Twenty minutes to twelve: Cro-Magnon man. 

g. Three minutes to twelve: The Golden Age of Greece. 

4. Thirty seconds to twelve: Early beginnings of modern science. 

Magnon man flowered about twenty minutes to twelve. There was a 
stretch of about eleven and a half hours of cultural growth from Pithe- 
canthropus to Cro-Magnon. Several days must have passed since the 
superorganic was at the stage now possessed by the great apes, and many 
weeks since its very early beginnings. The Greeks of the Golden Age of 
Pericles are only about three minutes away. A few seconds after twelve, 
noon, we may be able to see by television what is happening at any spot 
on the planet. Our work may be done for us by robots in automatic 
factories. By five minutes after twelve the magnificence of the super- 
organic may be such that we do not even dream of now, and the mind of 
man is utterly unable to grasp what culture may be by the middle of the 
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The Analysis of Culture 

The question of how this development has come to pass, that is, the 
question of the nature of the factors involved in cultural growth, is an 
exceedingly significant one. . It will be taken up and treated fully in the 
last section of the book on “Social Change.” There we shall consider 
the processes by which culture develops and the principles governing the 
rate of growth. In this chapter the purpose has been rather to present a 
brief sketch of the growth itself, in order to show how, from very meager 
beginnings, culture has grown to its present gigantic proportions. 

MATERIAL AND NON-MATERIAL CULTURE 

The accumulative nature of cultural growth is more noticeable in 
regard to material culture (such as tools and buildings) than it is for 
culture that is not material (for instance, religion or manners). The 
early definitions did not include material objects as part of culture, for 
culture was regarded as learned ways of behaving and not as a collection 
of objects. There was no place for material culture under this concep- 
tion, for the learned ways of behaving in making material objects and in 
using them are psychological, non-material phenomena. Nevertheless 
the phrase, material culture, has come into practical use to designate the 
objects that are a part of the social heritage. The social heritage is a 
part of the environment of man, of which the other part is nature; hence 
the material objects of the social heritage become, a new addition to en- 
vironment. Houses, for instance, protect the inhabitants from rain, snow 
and wind. In them, the climate of the springtime may be maintained 
the year round, both in the tropics and in the far north. The material 
culture thus becomes a new environment to which the other parts of tlic 
superorganic, such as recreation, family life, and education, adjust. 
Much of the non-material culture consists of adaptations to tools and 
technologies. 

Social organization. While for certain purposes of analysis it is 
desirable to make a distinction between the material and non-material 
culture, it is also important to note that they are interrelated parts of a 
larger cultural unit, social institutions. Houses, furniture, and food, for 
instance, are a part of the material culture of the family institution, the 
non-material aspect of which is represented by such things as marriage, 
monogamy, and patriarchal rule. When material and non-material 
culture are elaborated around fundamental human functions, we have 
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social institutions. Men live by such functions as sex, work, worship, and 
play. On these are built the family, economic, religious, and recreational 
institutions. In the United States few people live outside family groups. 
The country is dotted with primary and secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning, Every week more than lOo million persons go 
to the movies. The churches have a property valuation in excess of four 
billion dollars. The government of our democracy is supported by the 
votes of many millions of citizens. Social institutions, which are the 
very heart of a culture, are discussed more fully in a later section.^ 

The universa l culture pattern . An interesting question about these 
different parts of culture is whether there is any primitive people in 
existence today whose culture does not possess all these parts. There 
are probably some 500 different preliterate peoples today. Are they all 
capable of a culture of such a variety of parts? The subject has been 
investigated by Clark Wissler,^ who lists the following as parts of culture 
found in all preliterate societies: (i) speech; (2) material traits, objects::^ 
and the skills pertaining to them; (3) art; (4) mythology and scientific 
knowledge; (5) religious practices; (6) the family and the social system; 
(7) property; (8) government; and (9) war. These nine divisions repre- 
sent an irreducible minimum of culture and comprise what Wissler calls 
the “universal pattern” of culture. But this minimum can be ascribed 
to all existing peoples only if the interpretation of some of the categories 
is quite elastic. As will be shown later in the section on social institu- 
tions, for example, some preliterate societies are lacking in formal govern- 
ment and organized warfare, only the beginnings of these institutions 
being discernible. 

THE INTERRELATIONS OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF CULTURE 

The different parts of culture are all related to one another and do not 
function separately. Thus, today the family is .correlated with the edu- 
cational system, and in preliterate groups I'eligion and medicine are tied 
closely together. The parts of culture are thus interlocked one with an- 
other with varying degrees of closeness. Pictorial art is not so closely 
connected with the economic institutions as with religion. On the other 
liand, government and industry are vitally joined. Ethics and religion 
are in a close union today, as were the family and production in earlier 

* Part VI: insthotions.’ 
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societies. The superorganic of any one ai'ea or people is thus iihe a 
machine or an organism with all its parts interlinked. 

The culture complex. Each ofthe sub-parts ofculture is in turn made 
up also of interlinkages. When these interconnections center around 
some one dominant cultural trait, they are called a complex. Thus, 
there is a horse complex. Around it cluster practices relating to riding, 
hauling, fighting, farming, feeding, vehicle producing, harness making, 
and so on. When the American Indians adopted the horse from the 
Spaniards, they took over the horse complex. The correlations of the 
culture traits are very close in a culture complex, more so than the cor- 
relations between the major parts of a culture. 

The culture pattern. The arrangement, or gestalt, which the inter- 
relations between the different parts of culture make is called a culture 
pattern.’' The configuration is different for different cultui'es. The 
pattern of culture is quite different in China from what it is in the 
United States. For instance, the family institution is much larger in 
China, with twenty or more individuals often functioning together as a 
family unit. The Chinese family is also more closely correlated with a 
number of other social institutions, such as religion and economic or- 
ganization. Ancestor worship shows, for instance, that the family is 
closely bound up with religious belief and practice, as does also the fact 
that the head of the family is a kind of high priest. The Chinese family, 
unlike ours today, is the principal unit of economic production. China 
has not yet taken over our industrial system, as has Japan, but still has an 
agricultural economy. Moreover, the economic complex of Chinese 
farming, with its intensive hand cultivation, is greatly different from the 
type of American farming with tractors and combines. So we say the 
Chinese culture pattern is different from our own. 

The ethos. Attempts are often made by ethnologists and toavelei's 
to identify the distinctive features of a particular culture. A shortcoming 
of many such efforts is the tendency to describe in too simple terms a 
phenomenon so heterogeneous and complicated as a culture pattern. 
For instance we are told that German culture today is totalitarian, that 
of France is democratic, and that of India is religious, while Sparta was 
militaristic, Athens commercial, and Renaissance Italy artistic. Sapir - 
notes in the French culture its emotional shallowness, its exaggeration of 

* Of. Ruth Benedict, patterns op culture {Boston: Houghton Mfflm Company, 1935). 

» Edward Sapir, “culture, genuine and spurious,” American journal of sociology, 
29:401-29, January, 1924. 
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manner at the cost of content, as evidenced by the formalism of French 
classical drama, the prevalence of epigrams, and the lack of the ecstatic 
note in religion; But such attempts to single out any one dominating 
characteristic for a comprehensive culture is merely impressionistic 
emphasis. The description gains in accuracy, perhaps, if all or many of 
the distinctive complexes that give individuality to a culture are indi- 
cated, much as a personality might be described. Thus Japan’s culture 
features ancestor worship, the special divinity of the emperor, militarism, 
respect for learning, politeness and courtesy- American culture is set 
a part by technology, glorification of financial success, a high standard of 
living, a fast tempo of life, a pleasure philosophy, faith in democracy, and 
universal, free, and compulsory education. While there can be no deny- 
ing that every culture has its distinguishing characteristics, the difficulty 
of identifying them in a few simple phrases is very great. The chief 
traits of a culture that give it individuality »go to make up what is known 
as the ethos of culture. 


The Individual and Culture 

IS CULTURE BIOLOGICALLY DETERMINED? 

An important question concerns the relation of culture to the biological 
nature of man. Does man’s inherited nature dictate the organization of 
the supeiorganic? Does his sex instinct dictate that in the superorganic 
there shall be a family? Does the biological nature of children determine 
that there shall be games to play? These questions cannot be answered 
offhand. A tentative answer would be that our inherited disposition 
gives a general direction to the shape of the superorganic. Our sexual 
nature seems to indicate that there would be some kind of organization 
of behavior around the sexual activities. But, if so, the dictation is not 
invariable as to detail. There are many different kinds of families in 
the world: monogamous families, polyandrous and polygamous ones, 
family systems with and without divorce, families with concubinage, 
large family systems and small family systems. By looking at a thousand 
infants at birth in some international hospital it would not be possible to 
tell from their anatomy or from psychological tests on their behavior 
what types of families they would form, whether they would be monoga- 
mous or polygamous, stable or unstable. Such a prediction would be 
more reliable if we knew in what cultures they would grow up; if we 
knew that one was to be a Mormon, another one of the polyandrous 




FIG. 11. EVIDENCES OF LACK OF HARMONY BETWEEN BIOLOGY AND CULTURE 

The best conditions for biological health do not always dictate the folkways, i ami i? shoiv the 
distortions of the Chinese foot which was bound in irfancy^ a practice designating elegance in the 
Chinese culture, 5 shows the extreme distortion of the Ups produced by means of flat disks in some 
cultures. (S. J. Holivies, human genetics and its social import [JVew Tork: McGraw>^ 
Hill Book Company’ll p. 2§.) The heavy brass rings worn by the Maori woman in 4 impair the 
usefulness of the arms and body. 5 shows the filing of the teeth dictated by fashion among the 
Philippine Negritos . ' (Havemeyer^ ethnography [Boston: Ginn and Company}, pp. 104, 
ly’/.) 6. The American wasp waist. 7. The modern high heel, which breaks down the arches. 
Which of these customs is least objectionable to you? To a Negrito, a Chinese, or a Maorv^ 
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Todas, still another a Roman Catholic. From this illustration it appears 
that the superorganic determines the particular social organization of the 
family, not the inherited nature of man. 

Inherited nature undoubtedly sets limits to the superorganic and 
probably indicates broad trends. Clarence Day ^ has visualized the 
problem in a humorous way by imagining the human race to have been 
evolved from cats, with our cities filled with great specimens of the cat 
world, in place of human beings. He thinks the opera would be different. 
The drama would be all tragedy, with no comedy. The pavement would 
be replaced by grass strips. There would be more stealthy crime, less 
light conversation, and so on. It is a question as to just how much de- 
tail of the superorganic is determined by our biological nature. 

In this connection we may refer back to the ‘‘universal pattern’’ of 
culture reported in a preceding paragraph. Since all cultures of all 
peoples are reported by Wissler to have a pattern, which includes speech, 
family, war, tools, and so on, it might be inferred that these parts of the 
superorganic are dictated by original nature. But such a conclusion 
does not follow. For instance, we may have a situation some day where 
every people has a domesticated animal and knows how to read and 
write, or perhaps eats with a knife and fork. It does not follow that 
because every people eats with a knife and fork that its use is dictated by 
original nature. We should also want to scrutinize carefully the as- 
sumptions back of this interpretation of Wissler’s “universal culture 
pattern” before saying that war is determined by inherited nature, and 
therefore it cannot be eliminated from our culture as long as man’s 
biological nature remains as it is. 

The superorganic may he injurious to the organic. If the superorganic 
is a direct expression of man’s inherited nature, then there should be no 
clash between culture and the biological needs of man. Some culture 
traits, however, are definitely harmful to the organic life of man. Thus 
peoples in India eat polished rice and acquire as a result a definite disease 
of the nervous system known as beri-beri. If they ate wild or unpolished 
rice, the disease would disappear. They thus, through their social 
heritage, learn a habit that is definitely harmful physiologically. 
Learning often involves the discipline of native impulses, which are 
generally of biological value, or at one time were. Thus the bearing of 
children when the mother is young, yet mature, is biologically appro- 
priate. Yet many women postpone marriage or bearing children until 

2 Clarence Day, this simian worij) (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1920). 
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late in life, well past the best biological period. This they do for various 
cultural considerations, for instance to learn a profession. The best 
biological age for marriage does not coincide with the best cultural age. 
So learning means inhibitions and control. The more learning there is 
the greater the opportunity for disciplining or modifying the natural ex- 
pression of the biological impulses. There is a longer period of learning 
for the offspring of man than for any other animal. John Fiske called it 
the prolongation of infancy. In fact, man goes on learning all through 
life, although the period of greatest education is in infancy, childhood and 
youth. There is abundant opportunity for the superorganic to modify 
the natural behavior of human beings. 

The variety of customs for a single physiological function, 'fhat the 
tendencies to action of our biological nature may be variously trained is 
evidenced by the great variety of customs that exist around a particular 
physiological function, such as, let us say, anger. ^ The Crow Indians 
were a very warlike people; the Eskimo are peaceful. The Greek states 
almost fought themselves to death, yet during the modern age Greece 
has not been particularly engaged in war. In America, the Englisli 
colonists fought with a patriotic fervor in their revolt against Great 
Britain, while some of the soldiers on the side of the British were Germans 
who fought for a wage. During the eleventh century, it was feared that 
Iceland could never be settled because of the rate at which the settlers 
were killing each other, but in the nineteenth century the murders in 
Iceland could be counted on the fingers of one hand. Fighting may 
occur among individuals spontaneously with loss of temper or heighten- 
ing of emotion. On the other hand, it may be I'egulated rigidly by a 
code, as in dueling. Under this code a person may only fight another of 
his own class; with others he cannot fight no matter what the grievance 
or how intense the anger. The choice of time, place, and weajjons i.s 
strictly regulated, and various assistants are appointed to conduct nego- 
tiations and to carry out the rules. In contrast, among gangsters in the 
modern city the approved method is for a small party to take the enemy 
out for a ride in an automobile, shoot him down without giving him a 
chance, then dump his body on the roadside. 

Gangsters and vigilantes agree that certain offenses warrant death, 
but they do not have the custom of a trial by court. The family feudists 

' Lillian Eiohlbr, the customs of mankind (Garden City, New York: Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., 1934). 
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prefer to fight out an issue rather than to bring it to court. Also there 
are persons who prefer to settle a dispute by fighting rather than to let 
the court handle it, particularly if it involves anything that may touch 
the reputation of women or some intimate family matter. Some societies 
consider fighting to be a manly virtue, a natural and at times necessary 
type of behavior. Many fathers go to great pains to teach their children 
how to fight. In other groups fighting is considered a type of rowdyism, 
close to the barbaric, that brings nothing but trouble, and that does not 
help much in making friends, promoting sales, co-operating with fellow 
employees, or getting along with the boss. Passive resistance among the 
followers of Gandhi in India is considered to be a great virtue. The 
Quakers also approve the idea of no physical resistance. Fighting is 
generally not considered proper among women, though in some types of 
Negro life in the United States, fighting among women, or between men 
and women, is considered all right or else not so severely condemned as 
among white women. The impulses to anger are probably not greatly 
different in women from what they are in men, and temper has as much 
of a drive with females as with males. 

Cultural behavior in regard to fighting shows great variations among 
different peoples over the world and also among the same peoples at 
different periods of history. Original nature does not dictate any single 
type of fighting nor does it determine that fighting shall occur with any 
definite frequency, or indeed that it shall occur at aU. Evidently the 
different cultures determine the details of how original nature shall be- 
have in regard to pugnacity. 

FOLKWAYS 

These types of behavior, if they are organized or repetitive, have 
generally been called customs. There are many kinds of customs, some 
of which are called manners, others etiquette. Some years ago an im- 
pressive book was written on customs with the title of Folkways,^ Since 
then, "^Tolkways” has become a common expression to designate customs. 
Sumner, the author, emphasized the variety of customs and their binding 
nature. These two qualities he expressed very forcefully, and the term 
folkways has since come to suggest variety and values. 

The variety of folkways. The folkways of eating are interesting to 
consider, because of the biologically imperative nature of eating as con- 
trasted with fighting. Eating is biologically necessary, while fighting 
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may not be, although it seems to have been necessary for survival in the 
past. As regards eating, it is well known that the body system requires 
carbohydrates and fats for energy, protein for tissues, calcium and 
phosphorus for bones and teeth, iron for the blood and many other 
acids and minerals. Among animals without appreciable culture the 
appetite is a good general guide to the bodily needs. When swine 
were offered a free choice of a variety of foods on a “cafeteria” system 
in separate containers, so that the pigs could eat as much of each as 
they wanted, the diet they chose was one that provided the necessary 
nutriments. The precise amounts needed, however, were not estimated.* 
Rats, when given a free choice, ate three times their optimum require- 
ments of calcium and sodium chlorate and not enough vitamin A. As 
for human beings, newly weaned babies were offered a free selection of 
35 foods, and are reported to have secured the variety necessary to 
supply their various chemical needs. In the list of 35 foods, however, 
sugar, cookies, candy and jam were not included, so it is not known 
what the choices would have been had these confections been included. 
There is also the question of whether the chemist conducting these ex- 
periments has measured precisely all the many acids, vitamins, minerals 
needed. 

The experiment with the newly weaned children suggests that there 
is a “natural wisdom of the body” which is a reasonably good guide to 
■ the selection of a balanced diet. Yet people in many places show a 
variety of food preferences not based on positive food values. There is 
plenty of evidence of learned tastes for foods that are either harmful or 
of less value than others. Such are the tastes for tea, coffee, alcohol, 
tobacco, hashish, coco leaf, and betel nut. Many persons prefer the de- 
ficient white bread to the rich whole wheat bread. The Orientals prefer 
polished rice to the unmilled product. The products of the cow were not 
eaten in China. Cow’s milk with its valuable properties is viewed with 
prejudice by some peoples, with much the same feelings we have about 
excretions. Horse meat is eaten in continental Europe, but not in the 
United States. Ants and insects are eaten by Indians in Brazil, but not 
in Europe and America, though snails are. Prejudices in foods bear 
little relation to food values, and are often quite irrational. A child may 
not eat a food because he does not like its color. Since individual 
prejudices in regard to food are so irrationally formed and have so little 

^ E. V. McCollum et aL , newer knowledge of nutrition (New York: The Macmilka 
Companyj 1939, fifth edition), chap. xxv. 
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reference to food merits, it is easy to see how social prejudices in regard 
to foods could arise and be fixed into customs. Primitive people do not 
kill the animal that is the totem for the clan, for instance the turkey, 
though it be a very good food, even though other food in the vicinity is 
scarce. 

Culture has a way of setting up different customs in regard to funda- 
mental biological behavior such as eating and fighting. The same wide 
variety of folkways is shown in other activities, such as those centering 
around marriage, birth, death, sex, kinship, worship, labor, trade, pro- 
duction, dress and art. Some knowledge of this variety of customs can 
be had by reading a book on customs, such as Sumner’s. The educa- 
tional value of such reading is not unlike that gained by travel. The 
individual who has never been out of the country is likely to think that 
the customs of his neighborhood are the only ones and the best ones. 
A visit to the big city or to other lands shows that there are other customs 
than our own and that they may be just as good, though some of them 
may be worse, as viewed from the point of biological welfare. Many 
varieties of the superorganic are possible. One cannot take a blueprint 
of our inherited traits and read off therefrom the structure of the social 
institutions and customs. Blurred outlines of the major parts of culture 
and its limits may be seen, but the native impulses are not a guide to 
particular customs. 

The binding power of customs. Another aspect of custom is its 
compulsive nature. We must follow the existing customs. There are 
dinner parties to which a costume featuring a white tie and a coat with 
long tails must be worn by the men. At a state dinner an ambassador 
must be seated closer to the host than a minister, and the minister may 
not precede an ambassador in entering the dining room. In the deep 
South a white man does not sit down at the dinner table with a Negro, 
At one time among the elite, the game of tennis was played by men in 
white flannels; no other kind of cloth was permitted, not by edict, but 
by custom. If one accepted an invitation and came in white ducks, the 
invitation would not be extended again. In old New Orleans unmarried 
girls could not go to a party attired in a colored dress. It must be white. 
Customs are often followed with less deviation than are laws or the Ten 
Commandments. 

How widely a culture regulates behavior through the medium of the 
group is shown in the following list of acts that are controlled in twenty- 
five different cultures of preliterate peoples. 
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Table i. Acts of Behavior Controlled by Twenty-Five Different Cultures 


per cent of Cultures 
Gontrolling 


Kind of Beha vior 


lOO 

96 
: 92 
88 
80 
76 
72 

68 

64 

60 


eat, vocalize, talk, coitus, incest, give, marry, be formal, bt 

named, mourn, harm others, harm self 

enter, clothe sell', steal, mutilate self, murder 

adultery, in-law incest, take, cleanse self, touch, work 

suck, drink, hinder food quest, pollute food 

look, respect others, name others, protect self 

sleep, help others, be intimate, protect others, kill animals 

urinate, premarital coitus, obey others, purify self, seclude seif, 

disrespect others, insult others, mutilate others without pain 

approach, clothe others, punish others 

avoid retaliation, hinder manufacturing, defecate 

cannibalism, wail, cry, pay others, cure self, hunt, fish, till, etc. 


56 sit, cleanse others, be angry 

52 inhale, sing, be hospitable, conceal self 

48 learn cowardice, assume prerogatives, quarrel, play, invite bad 

luck 

44 spit, prepubertal coitus, dance, ornament self, cure others, ex- 

press grief, bewitch others, fight, punish self 

40 smoke, massage, facilitate delivery, teach others, disobey others, 

be obscene 

36 chew, perspire, conceive, walk, be lazy, induce barrenness, be 

friendly, pacify others, deceive others 

32 consume narcotics, vomit, rape, thank others, conceal genitalia, 

cany, confess guilt, accidental homicid<g abortion, infanticide, 
manufacture, destroy goods 

28 bite, flatus, marital coitus, step on, point, divorce, induce fertility, 

purge self, exhibit bravery, anger others, kill self 

24 dream, suckle, betrothal adultery, remain, avoid, hear, hindcT* 

delivery, express pain, hinder war, aid food quest, violate mores 
and taboos 

20 lick, whistle, sodomy, lie, accompany, be greedy, be independ- 

ent, be kind, transvestitism, increase breast milk, purify others, 
confine self, betray others, commit treason 

16 cough, prostitution, stand, grasp, scratch, fear, discourage suck- 

ing, ornament others, ridicule others, mutilate others 

12 eat condiments, kiss, sneeze, whisper, laugh, homosexuality, run, 

be dignified, remove breast milk, greet others, ask permission, 
atone for crime 


* Adapted from G. S. Ford, “society, culture and the human organism/^ the journal or 
, 'GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2o : 1 67-68, January, 1 939, 
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Per cent of Cultures 
Controlling 


Table i — continued 

Kind of Behavior 


8 become intoxicated, shout, think, masturbation, extramarital 

coitus, seduction, bestiality, crouch, jump, be jealous, be sex 
greedy, be just, warn others, plunder, arson 
4 taste, smack lips, sniff, grimace, tremble, stretch, sleep walk, 

sleep talk, give birth, abnormal sexual practices, faint, exhibi- 
tionism, crawl, swim, climb, tickle, hand clapping, wink, hate, 
be obstinate, be sulky, be irresponsible, be dependent, be loving, 
be industrious, be thrifty, encourage sucking, beg pardon, 
exhibit disgust, boast, frighten others, be frightened 
o salivate, belch, hiccough, breathe, flush, blush, shiver, yawn, 

menstruate, nocturnal emission, sadism, masochism, kick, blink 
be curious 


Table i shows how widely the biological activities of the human 
animal are regulated as a price of his living in a group and having the 
advantages of a culture. The very limited cultures of dogs or monkeys 
make no such demands on behavior. The advocates of complete free- 
dom of action of the individual will peruse this list with interest. 


MORES 

When the customs concern matters more important than seating 
arrangements at a dinner table, such as marriage with one or more 
wives at the same time, the binding aspect becomes of great significance. 
The conduct of human beings is thus regulated in matters of fundamental 
human drives, such as ambition, love, desire for power, and economic 
motive. To emphasize this compulsory feature Sumner brought into 
use the word mora, which is the Latin word for customs. Mores is the 
plural of the singular form which is never used, the common prac- 
tice being to refer to a single given custom as being in the mores. 
mean by [mores],’^ states Sumner, '^'^the popular usages and traditions 
when they include a judgment that they are conducive to societal wel- 
fare, and when they exert a coercion on the individual to conform to 
them, although they are not co-ordinated by any authority.*’ ^ Im- 
portant mores of our country and our time are anti-slavery, democracy, 
and monogamy. At other times in this country and in other countries 
slavery, aristocracy, and polygamy have been in the mores. 

Conformity to the mores, Beha\ior contrary to the mores is not 
permitted by society. One would hardly dare advocate slavery today, 

Sumner, op, cit.^ p, iii. 
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much less attempt to hold anyone in slavery. Even to hint that democ- 
racy is not the best type of government is to invite suspicion, and few 
would speak openly in favor of restricting voting to property owners. 
For a woman to have two husbands at the same time is hardly conceiv- 
able. The mores are not, however, always negative prescriptions 
inhibiting action. They may require positive action also. Thus in a 
society where the family system is strong, and where courts of justice are 
absent or inadequate, an injury to a member of the Hatton family by a 
member of the MacGonnell clan must be avenged. The Hatton family 
must inflict a similar injury on the MacConnells. If the taking of a life 
is involved, then a male member of the Hatton family must kill someone 
in the MacGonnell family. If there is only one male to make the re- 
prisal, he must do so even though he be a poet, a person with a horror of 
bloodshed, a believer in the commandment “Thou shalt not kill,” or 
one who thinks that the courts and juries are better methods than feud 
practices. Such a person must kUl, else be scorned by his fellows, 
ostracized, called a coward, and condemned to a life of shame among 
his fellow men. The mores compel a person to take positive action. In 
an age not very far behind us, it was the duty of the male to protect the 
female. If a daughter or a sister had her virtue violated through force 
or undue persuasion by a male of a class with whom marriage was not 
permitted, death for the man was decreed, not by law, not by the 
courts, but by the mores. A man must avenge the honor of his daughter 
or his sister. If a man did not avenge the honor of his family he 
was considered to be a weakling unworthy to mingle as a man among 
men. 

A power so strong as the mores may compel the human animal to 
practices that are contrary to his physical well-being; that is, the super- 
organic may impose practices on the organic that are not in harmony 
with organic well-being. Among certain classes in Ghinese society it 
was the custom for refined women to bend the toes of their girl babies 
under and then bind the bent-under part to the foot. The practice im- 
paired walking and reduced physiological efficiency. Yet Chinese 
society thought it a beautiful custom, an evidence of refinement, and in 
harmony with an ideal of womanhood. A girl brought up with unbound 
feet would have resented it and felt inferior, though physiologically she 
would have been superior. We are obedient to the mores, even though 
they be physically harm&l. It is a peculiarity of culture that it can 
impose, via the mores, violences to biologically healthy activities. 
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The mores can make anything right. The power of the mores is so 
strong that Sumner gives one of his chapters in Folkways tht title: 

Mores Can Make Anything Right and Prevent the Condemnation of 
Anything.’’ Is there anything that the mores cannot make right? ^ The 
mores in the South made slavery right a hundred years ago. The mores 
in Germany condemn democracy so that a young German would be 
ashamed to admire anything democratic. The mores can even make 
the abhorred incest right. In ancient Egypt it was considered proper 
and right that the highly selected noble blood of royalty should be in- 
tensified and perpetuated by brothers marrying sisters^ very much as 
race horses are interbred today. Incest was something of which to be 
proud. The mores can make the eating of human flesh right. The 
Chames of Cochin China eat the livers of slain enemies^ believing that 
the liver is the seat of courage, which will be transmitted to them. When 
the chief of the Miranhas was asked why his people practiced so abomi- 
nable a custom as cannibalism he replied that he was surprised that some 
people thought it an abominable custom. He said, “You whites will 
not eat crocodiles or apes, although they taste well. If you did not have 
so many pigs and crabs, you would eat crocodiles and apes, for hunger 
hurts . . . When I have killed an enemy it is better to eat him than to let 
him go to waste. Big game is rare because it does not lay eggs like a 
turtle. The bad thing is not being eaten.”/* The mores made it right 
for the Eskimos to kill their old people. In ancient Sparta infanticide 
was an established custom. With us it is right to kill murderers, and to 
take the lives of soldiers in war. 

What is right at one time may he wrong at another. The mores can 
make something right at one time and wrong at another. The mores 
make slavery wrong today, yet a century ago they made slavery right. 
It was wrong for a woman to be seen at a bathing beach a few years ago 
without stockings and a skirt reaching to the knees. Now it is all right 
to wear a bathing suit that shows the legs. At that earlier time it was 
not right to speak in public of the legs of women; the word “limbs” was 
preferable. At the beginning of the century it would have been wrong 
for a woman to smoke a cigarette. Forty years later it is all right. 
Today there is no censure for those who engage in sports on the Sabbath: 

^ The discussion here is concerned with “right’* as defined in practical terms by prevailing 
custom, not with “eternal verities” such as those which religious and ethical systems attempt 
to set up. According to the latter, customs can compel any kind of conduct, but the com- 
pulsion does not necessarily make the conduct “right.” 

3 Sumner, aX, p. 331. 
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in colonial times such conduct was unthinkable. “Virtues and vices/' 
wrote Sir James Jeans ^ aptly, “have frequently changed places as Hfe 
moved on through the ages; witch burning used to be a virtue and lend- 
ing money at interest a vice.” 

Mores and law. In civilized societies the mores tend to take the 
form of law, yet the law of a land and its mores do not always coincide. 
On the one hand, the law may include behavior not in the mores. The 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States is an 
oft-cited example. The sale of intoxicating beverages was prohibited 
by law but sanctioned in places by prevailing public opinion. Under 
such circumstances law is generally ineffective. The statute books of the 
United States are heavy with obsolete restrictions, for example the 
famous blue laws prohibiting such activities as Sunday sports, bu-ying 
and selling.* On the other hand, everything to be found in the mores 
does not become part of the law. Some things are “simply not done.” 
They are too well known and too widely respected to require forma! 
enactment. Or they may be delicate, personal matters which could not 
well be fitted into law. In England, for example, it is against the mores 
for anyone to reveal the substance of a private conversation he may have 
had with the King, but there is no actual law against such a breach of 
confidence. There is only an “unwritten law” with which English 
governmental officials are assumed to be familiar. Such codes of ethics 
are not uncommon among the members of special professional groups. ' 

FOLKWAYS AND MORES IN A HETEROGENEOUS AND CH.ANGING SOCIETY 

Customs are usually thought of as being well established and difficult 
to change. Those folkways that come and go rather frequently arc 
called fashions and are seldom referred to as customs. This permanence 
of customs was called by Walter Bagehot * the “cake of custom,” mean- 

Sir James Jeans, living philosophies (a symposium) (New York: Simon and S<'hustci\ 

1931), p. no. 

» Every state in the Union except California and the District of Columbia has had such law.s. 
Prior to 1928, it was unlawful for a man in Connecticut to kiss his wife on Sunday. W. G. 
Wecite, ‘‘bye bye blue laws,’' Scribner’s magazine, 94; 107-09, Ai.igust, 1933. 

3 For purposes of clarification, certain professional groups have set clown their codes in 
writing. For example, the American Medical Association publishes a booklet, principles of 
MEDICAL ETHICS, Setting forth the responsibilities of the physician to his patients, to other 
members of the profession, and to the public. The code prohibits advertising in public print.s, 
endorsement of secret remedies, and the acceptance of rebates on prescriptions. Serious 
violation of the code may lead to expulsion firom membership in the As.sociation and loss of 
impoi'tant privileges. 

^ Walter Bagehot, physics and ponmas '(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1875), 
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iiig that as mud Iiai'deiis ■ in the course of time^ so do tlie folkways. He 
was much concerned with how the ‘‘cake of custom’’ is solidified and 
broken. ■ 

Customs can become hardened more readily in a relatively stationary 
society than in a changing one. When customs are repeated for gen- 
erations, the pressure to make individuals conform to them becomes very 
great. When a man in a primitive culture like the Carib is asked why 
he practices couvade (a custom requiring the husband to lie in when his 
wife gives birth to a child), he replies that it has always been done.^ It 
is significant that nearly all of the folkways and mores cited by Sumner 
as having binding power are drawn from relatively stationary societies. 
In these primitive cultures, fashions, that is, rapidly changing customs, 
are quite rare. In a society that is changing rapidly the customs are not 
repeated for a long enough time to acquire a very powerful binding force. 
Changing fashions are followed closely only by a portion of the popula- 
tion. They have some binding power. If it is fashionable to wear black 
dresses, then they will be worn by the fashionable ladies; but not every 
one in the class will wear them. The condemnation for wearing other 
kinds will not be severe. If the style in hats changes very rapidly from 
season to season, it is difficult for the pressure for perfect conformity to 
be exercised over a large area. 

Furthermore, a society may be made up of many different groups. 
There are “society” women and working classes, villagers and city 
dwellers, religious groups and sporty crowds, Californians and New 
Englanders. Each group has its own folkways. Hence it is not so easy 
to maintain conformity in so heterogeneous a society. Religious groups 
will observe a holy day, but the sporty crowd does not so readily con- 
form. There are folkways common to farmers and urbanites. They 
both eat with knife and fork, three times a day. But they do not get up 
in the morning at the same time, nor do they display the same neigh- 
borliness. The farmer speaks to those he meets on the road; the city 
person does not unless he knows them. Common customs would be 
easier to maintain if farmers and city people were alike in more of their 
activities. Hence, in modern society, the phenomenon of the conformity- 
making power of folkways and mores is not so impressive as in the homo- 
geneous, stationary, preliterate cultures. 

Even so, there is a good deal of stability and cultural compulsion in 

Edwaiid B. 'Tylor- researches into the early history of mankind (London: John 
Murray^ 1878), pp. 291-302. 
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■modem society. Not everything changes rapidly. ■ During the last two 
decades, the speed at which one is permitted to drive a motor vehicle 
has greatly changed, but there has been no change concerning the side 
of the road on which a vehicle may be driven. Styles in women’s clothes 
change frequently, but changes in men’s clothes are not so radical. 
Though the mores regarding slavery have changed completely within a 
hundred years, and the mores governing the relations between the sexes 
have been somewhat modified, the mores of monogamy have changed 
little, if at all. There is thus in a changing society considerable variation 
among the diflerent folkways and mores in respect to the rate witli i^vhicii 
they change, and the degree of their binding power. Moreover, the 
mores, which are concerned with more fundamental matters than ordi- 
nary folkways, are naturally more resistant to change. In conclusion, 
then, we may say that the folkways and mores, while less compelling in 
New York City than among the Eskimos or on Main Street in Sauk 
Center, are not without binding power in modern urban civilization. 
Indeed, it is not possible to conceive of a community sustaining organized 
social life without ‘'Yules of the game” that are generally respected and 
enforced. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has shown that there are two distinct ways in which the 
behavior of organisms may be deterrmned^ (iX through heredity, and 
(2) by learning from the group. In the case of man, heredity contributes 
such behavior as sucEng, swallowing, and blinking, while behavior like 
talking English, wearing a felt hat, and driving an automobile is learned 
from others. The processes involved in the acquisition of these two 
types of behavior are fundamentally different. The first is a biolo gical 
process of transmission by means of the fertilized egg; the second is a 
psychosocial process, involving transmission by means of a system of 
communication, based on the capacity of man to learn. 

Beh avi or transmitted by ^learning from one, g® eratipn to another is 
called culture. The beginnings of social learning and culture are to be 
found far back in the animal world, but the absence of speech, even 
among the higher apes, limits greatly the amount of the acquisition. 
Man a lone has a subst®tial^ 

Man did not always have a culture as rich and complex as the one he 
now has. Starting hundreds of thousands of years ago with practically 
no material culture, that is, with sticks and cracked stones, and with 
relatively little non-material culture, man has achieved the amazing 
technology and social organization he now enjoys. The evidence of 
growth has been presented in this chapter to show how culture has come 
to assume the commanding place it occupies in human experience. 
Culture touches and affects man’s life in numerous significant ways, as 
will be shown in subsequent chapters. 

A culture consists of inventions, or culture traits, integrated into a 
system, with varying degrees of correlation between the parts. A use- 
ful classification of parts is in terms of material and non-material culture. 
It is the material culture that looms large in our day; it is changing most 
rapidly and forcing the other parts of the superorganic, such as family 
life and religion, to make adjustments to it. Both material and non- 
material traits, organized around the satisfaction of the basic human 
needs, give us our social institutions, which are the heart of a culture. 
The institutions of a culture are interlinked to form a pattern which is 
unique for each society. 
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The transmission of the social heritage could not take place without 
the continuity of life, and the capacity for learning, provided by heredity, 
but culture itself is only in a very general way an expression of the in- 
herited nature of man. Heredity,. sets limits and indicates, .broad, .trends,., 

but does not dictate the details of cu If culture were a direct ex- 

pression of man’s biological nature, then culture would be in complete 
harmony with biological nature. But evidence has been given to show 
that there are many harmful customs in different cultures. Moreover, a 
great variety of customs, often contradictory from one culture to another, 
exists for a given physiological function, like anger or eating. These 
established, customs, or folkways, regulate the biological activities of 
man and dictate how he will behaye. Particularly binding are the 
mores, customs that are regarded as essential to group welfare. For a 
practice to be established in the mores is for it to be regarded as right and 
proper, even though the practice is harmful to health or to life itself. 
What is deemed right at one time may be deemed wrong at another in 
the same society. The superorganic is, then, an order of phenomena 
different from the organic and goes its way with a certain amount of 
independence from the organic. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the implications of the statement that Aristotle was the 
last man to be familiar with all the culture of his time. 

2. What is the significance of the fact that man alor^ft has a sub- 
stantial social heritage? 

3. How important a part of culture is language? Why? 

4. What about the culture of the Eskimo surprises you? 

5. The polar bear has developed a shaggy coat as a protection 
against the cold, but the Eskimo who occupies the same region 
is not enveloped in heav>^ hair. How does the Eskimo adjust 
to the cold environment? In what ways is this type of adjust- 
ment superior to biological adaptation? In what ways in- 
ferior? 

6. Folkways vary from place to place, and from time to time in the 
same place. What is the importance of this? 

7. How^ are mores to be distinguished from folkways? What are 
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some things in our mores at present, besides those mentioned in 
the chapter? 

8, What is the effect of rapid changes on the mores? Give ex- 
amples. 

9. How does culture aid man in making adjustments? Hinder 
him in his adjustments? Give illustrations. 

10. How can you show that customs are not dictated by man’s bi- 
ological nature? 

11. What are the principal parts of culture? Using illustrationSj 
show how the different parts of a culture are integrated into a 
system. 

12. What is a culture complex? Pattern? Ethos? Do foreign 
observers agree as to the ethos of the United States? 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The case for and against the presence of culture on the sub- 
human level. 

2. Variations in social pressure attaching to different folkways 
and mores in America at the present time. 

3. Changes in American mores in the last century. 

4. The social organization of ants and bees. 

5. A comparison of the grammar of the Eskimo and the English 
languages. 

6. A. L. Kroeber’s conception of the superorganic. ‘‘the super- 

organic,” AMERICAN anthropologist (N.S.), 19:163-213 

(1917); “the possibility of a social psychology,” AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF sociology, 23:635-50 (1918). 

7. Ruth Benedict: patterns of culture. 

8. William Graham Sumner: folkways. 

SELECTED READINGS 


Freuchen, Peter, arctic adventure. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1938. 

This true tale of adventure will serve as an introduction to 
the Eskimo^ whose material culture is much like that of the 
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Magdaienian people of the last ice age in Europe. It should 
he followed by other books such as Bo am- 

TRAL ESKIMO {6th Report^ Bureau of Ethnology) and E. W. 
Nelson’s the Eskimo about Bering strait {i8th Re- 
port, Bureau of Ethnology). Popular accounts are Knud 
Rasmussen’s the people of the polar north, andV. 
Stefansson’s my life with the ESKIMO. The student 
would do well to choose some one primitive culture and en- 
deavor to become especially well acquainted with it. For the 
Melanesians see the excellently written books ^Malinow- 
ski. The Australian aborigines have been written about a 
good deal by N. W. Thomas, Spencer and Gillen, 
Howitt, Roth, and Warner. A. R. Radgliffe- 
Brown has an excellent book on the Andaman Islanders, 
and Robert H. Lowie is an authority on the Crow In- 
dians. 

Goldenweiser, Alexander A., anthropology, an introduction 
TO primitive culture. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

This treatise is especially good in dealing with the non- 
material aspects of culture. It also contains excellent accounts 
of a few primitive cultures, as does early civilization by 
the same author. 

Murdock, George P., our primitive contemporaries. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

This brief description of a variety of preliterate cultures is 
most useful in furnishing illustrative material for the anal- 
yses and discussions in the text. 

Osborn, Henry F., men of the old stone age. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 

Still one of the most useful accounts of the remains of early 
cultures in Europe, furnishing a perspective of the evolution 
of early material culture. The time chart is subject to re- 
vision, and the implied correlation between brain case and 
cultural achievement is to be questioned for the later ice-age 
cultures. 

Sumner, William Graham, folkways. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1 906. 

One of the great books on sociology; great because it has 
exercised so profound an influence in showing (a) the power of 
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custom^ and {b) the variability of moral codes. There is a 
wealth of illustration. 

Wallas, Graham, our social heritage. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. 

The first few chapters give a readable exposition of the con-- 
ception of social heritage^ without the usual emphasis on 
primitive culture. 




III. THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
BIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


HUMAN BEINGS differ. Even as it has been said that no two leaves 
on any tree are exactly the same^ just so no two individuals are precisely 
alike, not even so-called identical twins. Yet the variety is not wholly 
miscellaneous; it allows of some classification. There are white indi- 
viduals among us, others are yellow and some are black. There are 
males and there are females. Some individuals are very bright j, others 
very dull; some rich and some poor. There are the well and the sick, 
the sane and the insane, the law-abiding and the criminal, as well as all 
the gradations in between. 

Human variability takes the sociologist’s attention for a number of 
reasons. Mankind insists on ranking human differences, judging them 
as either good or bad, beautiful or ugly, successful or unsuccessfuL 
Geniuses are generally preferred above imbeciles, and the rich among 
us are honored more than the poor. Because human variability has so 
much meaning for social life, it is important to inquire why individuals 
differ from one another. Are these differences a result of special endow- 
ment bestowed by nature through heredity, or are they due to the in- 
fluences of society? In brief, in this chapter, we aim to trace the relation 
of human variability to both biological heredity and social experience. 

The Nature of Variability 

ATTRIBUTES 

Before seeking to account for human variability, however, it is desiralile 
to describe briefly and in general terms the phenomenon of variability 
itself.^ Variability is of two kinds. A trait may vary in degree or it may 
vary , in kind. A good illustration of the latter type of variation is the 
sexual characters. There are two kinds, male and female, with no 

* For a more elaborate discussion see S. J. Holmes, human oknetigs ANii rrs social import, 
chap, vn, “Variability — Its Kinds and It$ Causes/ Vpp. 76-86; chap, vm, “The Measure- 
ment of Variation/’ pp. 87-97, 
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intermediate types^ except in pathological cases, at least so far as objective 
measurable characteristics at present show. Some of the secondary 
sexual characteristics of the male, such as body contour, may vary in 
the direction of that of the female, but there is a big gap between the two 
types. Variation of this kind is said to be discrete, or discontinuous. 
Eye color presents somewhat the same picture. Blue eyes merge into 
gray, but the variations cluster around blue and around gray, with few 
in-between clusters. These different types are sometimes called attri- 
butes. 

CONTINUOUS VARIATION 

Variation in stature presents a very different picture. If 1000 soldiers 
were lined up in order of height, from the shortest to the tallest, a line 
joining the tops of their heads would make a smooth, gently sloping 
curve. Variations of this nature are termed differences in degree, rather 
than kind, and are seen to be continuous if a large sample of the popula- 
tion is measured. The statistics of so many soldiers would be difRcult to 
present in a book if the individual heights were thus arranged in order. 


Table 2. Height of Soldiers * 


Height 

Number of 

Height 

Number of 

in Inches 

Soldiers 

in Inches 

Soldiers 

60-60.9 

197 

67-67.9 

3017 

61-61,9 

317 

68-68.9 

2287 

62-62.9 

692 

69-69.9 

1599 

63-63.9 

1289 

70-70.9 

878 

64-64.9 

1961 

71-71-9 

520 

65-65.9 

26x3 

72-72.9 

262 

66-66.9 

3974 

73 - 73-9 , 

U 4 


* G. C. WHIPPI.E, VITAL STATISTICS (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., ipio), p. 377. Reprinted by permission 


Usually the statures of many cases are grouped as in Table 2, which 
shows the statures of 18,780 soldiers in 1918. In this sample there are 
197 soldiers with statures between 60 and 61 inches. These data can be 
shown in a picture by drawing vertical columns proportional to the 
number of soldiers over each inch of height on a base scale as is shown in 
■ Figure:: T2. ^ ^ 

The drawing in Figure 12 can be smoothed out to the curve shown in 
Figure 13 which emphasizes the continuousness of the variation more 
than does Figure 12. 
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FIGURE 12. DISTRIBUTION OF THE HEIGHTS OF SOLDIERS 

The numbers on the base line represent the scale of the heights in inches of the soldiers, and the 
heights of the columns erected over the scale represent the number of soldiers of a given height. 
There are very few short soldiers and not many tall ones, while most of them are near the average in 
height. The number above normal are approximately equal to the number below normal in height 

The curve has somewhat the contour of a bell; hence it is frequently 
referred to as a bell-shaped curve. This type of curve is loosely referred 
to as a normal probability curve, since when it is perfectly symmetrical 
it is very much like the mathematical normal probability curv-e. We 
may say that the probability of a soldier being near the middle of the 
scale is great and the probability of his being near either end of the scale 
is very small. Almost all biological traits, when measured and plotted 
in large numbers, exhibit this type of curve. 

The concept of variation as continuous, rather than discrete, seems 
hard to grasp. We tend to think of persons as being either quick or slow, 
good or bad, forgetting that these terms refer to traits found at the ex- 
treme ends of a continuum. When we say that persons are bright or dull, 
we are merely picking out the extremes, forgetting the average. Pic- 
turesque and dramatic though such classifications may be, they are far 
from accurate, for most variables are continuous and not discrete. The 
habit of classifying into only two categories is a serious distortion of 
reality and is inaccurate reporting. There are more than the two 
types: introverts and extroverts. These are merely two extremes. 
Actually there are various gradations in between. Why we have such a 
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60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 
Height in inches 

FIGURE 13. FREQUENCY CURVE OF THE HEIGHTS OF SOLDIERS 
A smooth line has been drawn by joining the tops of the columns in the preceding figure showing 
the distribution of the heights of iS,y8o soldiers. This gives a smooth curve approximating the welh 
known normal probability curve. Nearly all of the biological traits, when measured for sufficiently 
large numbers of people, are distributed somewhat like the heights of soldiers. Psychological traits 
also seem to follow such a distribution. Taken from Frederick C. Mills^ statistical 
METHODS {New Tork: Henry Holt and Company, 193B), p. Sy. {Revised edition.) 

mania for dichotomies is not clear. It may be due in part to a demand 
for simplicity, but it may also arise from a tendency to exaggerate dis- 
tinctions, which in turn derives from our love of the dramatic. 

WHY A: BELL-SHAPED CURVE? 

There has been considerable speculation as to why so much biological 
data when measured and plotted take the form of the bell-shaped curve. 
One theory claims that the chances of death are greater for the extremes 
and less for the average. Some evidence seems to support this hypothesis. 
The death rate for the very small and the very large is much greater 
than that for average-sized men.^ Weights of newborn babies, however, 

^ sTAXisTiGAL BULLETIN (Ncw York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, i 8 { 5 ): 2 , May, 

1937)- 
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also conform to the normal probability curve, thus giving rise to tlie 
hypothesis that heredity is the determining force in producing this bell- 
shaped variability pattern. 

It should be noted, however, that variability also results from the 
operation of environmental influences. La Piere ^ found that of loo 
auto drivers who approached an important street crossing in a residen- 
tial district which was unguarded by stop signs or a policeman, i driver 
stopped completely, 21 slowed up considerably, 65 slowed up a little, 
12 went on as before, while i driver speeded up a little. The behavior 
of these drivers, which conforms to the normal probability curve, could 
hardly be ascribed to any genetic factors. It would seem to be essentially 
the result of social experience. Environment, then, produces variability 
even as does heredity; and long and heated have been the controversies 
as to the relative importance of the two factors. Before we can accu- 
rately assess their roles, however, it is of vital importance that we gain a 
further \mderstanding of the causes of variations. How do the genetic 
and environmental factors operate to produce these variations that are 
of such tremendous importance to man? 

The Causes of Variability 

Heredity is frequently regarded as a rather constant factor. In other 
words, it sets certain limits to variation; thus, while one duck may not 
look exactly like another duck, there is no mistaking it for a chicken. 
Man, familiar as a hunter and as a farmer with a variety of animals, notes 
that a dog and a bear act differently; it is futile to try to make them act 
alike. Thus man becomes aware of the deterministic nature of heredity. 

It was once assumed that birds were always birds, man was always 
man, and that biological differences were stable. Today the facts of 
evolution are almost commonplace, Darwin has shown that man was 
not always man, but has evolved from other forms. Since heredity 
appears to be so stable a factor, what are the forces which modify it, 
bringing about this variability which we note on every hand? They are 
both biological and environmental. A discussion of them includes the 
important factors of mutation, selection, intermixture and environment, 
which, operating singly and together, produce a picture of almost infinite 
variability. 

' R. T. La PtERE and P. R. Farnsworth, sckaAi, psyoholoqy (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1936)5 p. 400, 
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MUTATION ^ 

If there has been evolution as Darwin and Wallace showed^ there must 
have been changes in the germ cellsj the carriers of heredity* With the 
exception of some very fragmentary knowledge regarding the influence 
of lightj temperature and poisons, little is known about these changes 
that take place in the germ cells. Light has been observed to change the 
egg cell of the sea urchin and the X-ray has been definitely shown to 
alter the egg of the fruit fly. The effects of X-ray bring about changes 
in the wing structure and the eye of drosophila m 

which are inherited and perpetuated by the offspring.^ 

The nature of mutation. When these changes in the germ cells are 
permanent, that is, when the organisms of successive generations carry 
these changed cells, they are called mutations* Mutations may be 
thought of as producing variability in kind. De Vries, 3 one of the earliest 
formulators of the mutation theory, discovered a primrose which was 
different in kind from the other primroses he knew. Not only was it a 
dwarf variety, but its stem and leaves were also different from the others 
around it. On cultivating this dwarf primrose De Vries found that it 
bred true. He had discovered a mutating plant. Since that time many 
other mutations have been found. The question of what particular 
physical or chemical influences bring about these mutations, however, 
is still an almost unexplored continent in science. 

It is known that the mutations occur in the genes, minute substances 
about the size of a molecule strung together like beads on a chain. 
These chains, called chromosomes, number twenty-four in the germ cell 
of man. In drosophila melanogaster^ extensively studied fruit fly, there 
are only four. Brilliant work on the part of many investigators extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century has resulted in a fund of rich information 
about the genes of this fruit fly. It is now known what traits each of the 
several hundred genes carries, and their locations on the chromosomes 
have been accurately determined. Maps of the chromosomes of the 
drosophila melanogaster have been constructed showing the location of the 
genes which are determinates for many traits, such as wing formation. 
This has been done, by the way, without ever seeing a gene, though now 

^ See T. H, Morgan, the: theory of the gene (New Haven: Yaie University Press, 1928), 
for a comprehensive discussion of this subject. 

H. J. Muller, “artificial transmutation of the gene,” science (N.S.), 66:84-87, 
Juiy 22, 1927. 

3 Hugo De Vries, the mutation theory (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 
1909), p. 219. 
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FIGURE 14. HUMAN CHROMOSOMES 

Out of these microscopic threads of living matter come all the hereditary characteristics which we 
see in adult man. From A. Scheinfeld, you and heredity {New York: Frederick /I 
Stokes Company, I gsg), 

they can be seen as a result of new discoveries. For a fly with a missing 
trait, say a large wing, the microscope shows the particular gene to be 
missing from its proper place on the chromosome. 

It has been found that the combined influence of several genes is 
necessary for the production of a single trait, such as eye color. But 
much research has revealed that mutation in one specific gene will bring 
about a change in eye color.’' While the genei'al mechanism is the same, 
at the present time no such extensive knowledge about the genes and 
chromosomes of man is available. 

The spread of a mutation. For a mutation to become a common 
characteristic of a population a considerable period of time is required. 
In the first place, the person possessing the mutant trait must produce 
offspring, who also must survive and breed. It is only after about ten 
or twenty generations, a period of four hundred years or more, that tlie 
trait may begin to spread through the population rapidly. In the early 

^ H. J. Muller, “further changes, in' the white-eye seiries of drosophila and their 

BEARING ON THE MANNER OF OCCURRENCE OF MUTATION/* JOURNAI. OF EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGY, 
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hunting cultures, where the hazards of life were great, the chance of 
a person with a mutation surviving to pass it on to offspring was even 
less than it is now. Since many mutations are defects they are a dis- 
advantage to survival, further cutting down the number which will be 
spread. The fact that many mutations are recessive characters, only 
appearing as a bodily characteristic when two individuals carrying the 
same trait mate, is another deterrent to the rapid spread of mutation. 

In smaller communities, where there is vastly more intermarriage of 
kin than there is in our large cities, a mutation may become established 
much more quickly. In a large, mobile city like New York the spread of 
a mutation to a significant proportion of the population would require 
many centuries. 

The infrequency of mutation. Since heredity is seen to be a rela- 
tively stable phenomenon, mutations must be rare. In drosophila melano- 
gaster only a few hundred mutations have been observed, many of them 
duplicates, in thousands of characteristics examined, in the course of 
millions of matings. In man, whose life span is so much longer, it would 
appear that mutations, particularly non-defective ones, have been few 
in historic time. 

That mutations have occurred in man is evident from the changes in 
size of brain case. The differentiations of mankind into races also indi- 
cate the occurrence of mutations some time in the history of the species. 
But for practical purposes one can look on man today as almost station- 
ary. It is quite probable that there has been little or no biological 
evolution of man since the recession of the last glacier from northern 
Europe, ten to fifteen thousand years ago. 

The significance of this rarity of mutation in man is the fact that it 
means comparative stability for the species.^ Changes must be measured 
in time units of millennia. The chances of breeding a race of supermen 
quickly, as envisioned by the eugenists, novelists, and other romanticists 
under the hypnotic spell of early Darwinism, are nil 

The great growth of civilization during the past two thousand years, 
then, cannot be traced to any biological evolution of racial stock. The 
explanation of so spectacular a growth must be sought in the processes 
of cultural rather than of biological growth. While man’s inherited 
intelligence may not have changed during this period of time, his ability 
to use it in certain ways has been developed through education. Muta- 

* Horatio H, Newman, evolution, genetics and eugenics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
press, 1932, third edition), p. 447. 



FIGURE 15. MUTATIONS IN THE FRUFF FLY 
I. Curled ming^ front view, 2, Ski wings {simplex). Spread ivings. 4. Tilt wings — mle 
break in third 4 ongitudinal vein. 5, JSformal form. 

Many years of research by numerous investigators ham resulted in the discovery of a feiv mutants^ 
such as those shown above ^ in drosophila melanogastetyand in locating the genes carrying the miiUml 
characters. Due to obvious difficulties no such work has been done on human iniitathns and the 
genes of man. From Cl B. Bridges andT, H. Morgan, tiie tuird-chromosome group 
OF MUTANT CHARACTERS OF DROSOPHILA MELANOGASTER (Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1923), p, 103, 
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tion in the genes has undoubtedly been of great importance in the 
development of man over vast stretches of time, but for the short run 
changes, both biological and cultural, we must look to other factors.^ 

SELECTION 

Natural selection. In the foregoing discussion of mutations it was 
noted that many mutations are in the nature of defects and are not an 
advantage to the species. On these Nature tends to exercise a natural 
selection by producing death before offspring can be produced.^ Thus 
a fly with a mutation of a very short wing could not survive. Mutations 
in certain directions are an advantage to the survival of the species and 
hence tend to be favored in the process of natural selection. The giraffe 
with a long neck has an advantage in securing food, hence a mutation 
in this direction is not weeded out by natural selection. 

Another process of natural selection is the choice of mates. If males 
prefer a certain type of female, that type tends to be selected for mating 
and for producing offspring.^ Thus peasants tend to prefer strongly 
built women who can work hard and produce strong, healthy children. 
Through selective mating over a long period of time a sturdy group is 
produced. 

In man, defective eyesight and bad teeth must have been a great 
handicap in the hunting life. A keen eye is a great asset in hunting wild 
game, detecting signs of their presence, spotting them at a distance, and 
in anticipating movements in close range combat. The Eskimo use their 
teeth in preparing skins and food, as well as in eating. Under more 
primitive conditions the individuals with the best eyes, ears and teeth 
tend to survive. The good teeth, ears and eyesight that we have today 
may rest in part on the fact that Nature tended for thousands of years to 
kill off those that were defective. 

It must not be assumed, however, that Nature always selects from one 
end of the normal probability curve. Frequently it is the average type 
that tends to survive while the extremes a,re cut off.. , One evening after 
a violent wind and rain storm. Dr, Bumpus,^ of the American Museum 

^ This point is developed more fully in Chapter XXIV: “The Growth of Culture.’’’ 

For a ftilier discussion the student is referred to E. Bauer, F. Fischer, and F. Lenz, human 
HE i^DiTY (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), chap, in, “Influence of Variation 
upon the Composition of a People: Effects of Selection,” pp. ioo-*o8. 

3 S. J. Holmes, human genetics and its social import, chap, xv, “Choice in Mating,” pp. 
188-95. 

^ H. C. Bumpus, “ti-ee elimination of the unfit,” in biological lectures (from the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Boston, 1899), pp. 209-26. : 
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of Natural History, picked up several hundred sparrows that had been 
washed out of their nests. He discovered, after weighing and measuring 
the wing stretch of all the birds (both those that were revived and those 
that died), the interesting fact that a larger proportion of the very large 
and very small birds were killed, and that the survivors were drawn in 
larger proportions from those at the center of the bell-shaped curve.' 

Animals in the wild state experience a more rigid selection than do 
domesticated ones. Hence more mutations in the domesticated animals 
should be able to survive. This is found to be true. There is a much 
greater variety of domesticated dogs than there is of wolves. Domestica- 
tion, with its more abundant food supply and protection against enemies, 
provides the basis for a more generous survival. The long hair of women 
would operate against their survival in the wild state. Few wild 
animals have manes so long. 

Advanced civilization also softens the rigors of natural selection for 
man. Oculists, dentists, and physicians help more men to survive. It 
is difficult to see how feeble-minded persons could survive under primitive 
himting conditions, but modern culture takes care of them and aids their 
survival. While medical science has done much to combat the rigorous 
selection of disease, still a great toll is taken every year. At the time of 
the World War, in the neighborhood of 350,000 more Americans were 
killed by influenza than were killed in battle.^ 

Artificial selection and eugenics. Man-of-War was one of the greatest 
race horses of all time. His sire. Fair Play, was also a great racer, and 
his son. War Admiral, was the outstanding racer of 1938. Artificial 
selection and breeding can produce amazing results. The extraordinary- 
results obtained by breeders, such as a milch cow that produces 42,000 
pounds of milk a year (or about 19,500 quarts), are obtained under 
highly artificial conditions, in a remarkably short time. Such impro\ c- 
ments from mutations would have taken many centuries. The question 
naturally arises: Cannot such results be obtained with man? 

Breeding better men, however, is a much more difficult feat than 
breeding better horses. It is not possible to dictate who should mate 
whom. Even if this were possible, there is no unanimity on the point as 
to what specific qualities are worth breeding for. The militarist would 

' The question of how social pressure affects extreme variants from the group average is 
considered in Chapter IX: ‘‘Group 

® Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, twenty-five years of health progress (New' 
York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1937)? P- ^27? gives estimates of the number who 
died from influenza. 
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cast his vote for strong men for soldiers^ the teacher would prefer breed* 
ing for superior mental ability, while the preacher would stress the need 
for character. Hence a positive effective program of some scope in 
eugenics does not appear feasible at the present time.^ 

The elimination of the unfit by preventing them from procreating has 
better prospects for success. Clearly marked cases of feeble-mindedness 
can be sterilized, or segregated and prevented from having children. 
Such a plan, however, would only reduce the amount of mental defect 
in future generations by a small fraction, since mental defects are in- 
herited as recessive characters.^ About eleven per cent of the feeble- 
minded in any generation are estimated, on the assumption of random 
mating, to come from the mating of persons carrying in their germ cells 
the character for feeble-mindedness. Thus it is seen that while the first 
reduction by preventing the mating of feeble-minded would be large, 
succeeding reductions would be very small. Many normal people may 
bear defective children. It is estimated that, if the proportion of feeble- 
minded in the population is one per thousand, to decrease that propor- 
tion to one per ten thousand would require about 68 generations, or 
two to three thousand years. There is also, of course, the very impor- 
tant question of determining which undesirable qualities are inherited 
and which are the result of the environment. Science is by no means 
agreed on the point at the present time. The hereditary factor may 
be very small in most kinds of insanity and is undoubtedly slight in 
most kinds of crime. Some argue that the poor are less well equipped 
mentally than the rich, but this point is yet to be proved. Until such 
time as more facts covering these points are known, to follow rigid 
eugenists’ policies might work grave injustices on many people. 
INTERMIXTURE 

In the previous sections of this chapter, it has been shown that the 
bodily structure of a people may be affected by large variations called 
mutations, and by the selection of small variations within the normal 
range. Structure may also be influenced and modified by intermixture. 

Mechanism of intermixture. Thanks to the work of Gregor Mendel 
and Thomas Hunt Morgan,^ the mechanism by which intermixture takes 
place is now well known. If a male with brown eyes, determined by 

‘ H. S. Jennings, the biological basis of human nature, chap, ix, ‘‘Biological Fallacies 
and Human Affairs”; chap, x, “What Can We Hope from Eugenics?” 

^ R. A. Fisher, “elimination of mental defect,” the journal of heredity, 18:529-31, 

1927- 

■s'BceH.'S. Jennings^':^^ and T. 
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FIGURE 16. PURE AND MIXED FAMILY LINES IN EYE COLOR 
When pure hlue-eyed or hrown-eyed parents mate, all children have the same color of eyes as tfm? 
parents. There is no variation from type. But whe?i a blue-eyed person marries a brown-eyed 
mate, the children have a mixture of brown and blue genes even though their eyes are bl own. Races 
are not pure lines, but consist of very large numbers of mixed family lines in a great variety of 
traits. Race mixture increases the mixture of family lines. 


gene GG, unites with a female carrying a gene gg, for blue eyes, the off- 
spring will have brown eyes which appear like the father’s, but which are 
a result of a combination of the gene for brown and the gene for blue 
eyes, i.e. Gg, This appearance of brown eyes is due to the fact that 
brown eyes are dominant over blue and only when there are two of tlie 
recessive genes for blue eyes, gg^ present in the chromosomes will the in- 
dividual have blue eyes. But when two individuals, each carrying genes 
with factors Gg, mate, the offspring appear on the average in the propor- 
tions GG, Gg, Gg, and gg; that is, one pure brown-eyed offspring, two 
mixed brown-eyed, and one pure blue-eyed. There is no fusion of 
brown and blue in the genes themselves. Intermixture, then, is simply 
a combination of different factors in the genes, without the creation of a 
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If two individuals who had exactly the same genes mated^ there would 
be no variations between the parents and the offspring. The children 
would be merely carbon copies of their parents. Thus if a person with 
a gene, GG^ for brown eyes, were to mate with a person carrying the 
same gene, GG^ for brown eyes, there would be no blue-eyed offspring. 
Strains such as these have been developed in wheat by experimenters 
who have weeded out all those with genes for divergent types. Thus 
genotypes, as they are called, have been developed. 

Such a situation, however, does not exist in man. Pure races, or 
strains, do not exist, though many persons talk as if they did. Most 
matings produce an intermixture of many traits. Parents who mate 
may carry more than one gene that is different. This is commonly the 
case, so that eye color, hair form, head shape, and the like, may all be 
the resultants of intermixture. Thus a great deal of variation is pro- 
duced, Family lines with different genes intermarry frequently, so 
that the human species represents much intermixture of family strains. 
Races are then a mixture of a great many family strains. They can 
be separated on broad lines into several main groups of races, but 
there is much overlapping and frequent intermixture. These crossings 
of various family and racial strains introduce much variation into the 
human family. The more widely divergent the parent lines, the more 
conspicuous is the intermixture. The union of, let us say, Chinese and 
Negroes illustrates this. 

Desirability of intermixture. The question of whether intermixture 
is harmful or desirable is open to considerable discussion.^ The answer 
depends largely on the ends desired and the usefulness of the trait con- 
cerned. The mule is considered in many ways a superior farming 
animal, henGe the intermixture would be considered desirable. In the 
case of human intermixtures superiority or inferiority is so much a result 
of social valuation and of opportunity, that it is unwise to attribute 
status to heredity until the contribution of the latter is definitely proved . 
The mulatto in southern cities is more highly valued socially among both 
whites and Negroes than is the black Negro, and is given more oppor- 
tunities for success.^ In view of this fact, the greater success of the 
mulatto should not, at least yet, be attributed to the hereditary advan- 
tages of intermixture. 

^ Franz Boas et aL , general anthropology (Boston: D. G. Heath and Company, 1938)4 
chap, m, ‘^^Race/’ pp. 95-123. 

E. B. Reuter, the mulatto in the united states (Boston: R. G. Badger, 1918). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN VARIABILITY 

Investigation has shown that a group of Harvard students exceeded 
the stature of their fathers by an average of one and one-third inches.^ 
This increase in size was not due to mutation or to selection. Heredity 
played no part in the change. The result was accomplished by environ- 
mental influences. Were the environment changed back, the offspring 
of these Harvard men would revert to the stature of their predecessors. 
The stature of man has been changed a good deal during the historical 
period because of environmental influences. The armor worn by 
knights in the Middle Ages is too small for modern man. Various 
observations in many countries bear out these conclusions. The in- 
crease in stature is too widespread, over a short period of time, to bft 
accounted for by selection or by mutation. Two factors are probably 
responsible for much of the increase: better feeding, and the reduction 
of the diseases of infancy and early childhood. 

Influence of improved knowledge of diet and medicine. Scientific 
knowledge of vitamins, minerals, and other chemical components of the 
food we eat has improved the quality of our food. Greater accessibility 
of food due to commerce, canning, refrigeration and increased income 
has increased the regularity of consumption. Studies ^ several years 
ago showed that the school children in prosperous neighborhoods were 
taller and heavier than those in the poorer sections of the city. 

Formerly it was considered the normal right of every child to have 
measles, mumps, whooping cough and chicken pox. Now they are more 
of a rarity, and the other diseases of infancy have similarly been brought 
under control. The conquest of these diseases has great significance for 
the growth of children. 

Ordinarily the varying influences of environment on the biological 
structure are slight. A blacksmith or a baseball pitcher may use his 
right arm a great deal more than the left, but the resulting difference in 
size is slight. Many of the minor variations in bodily characteristics 
are probably due to emironmental influences. The East European Jews 
migrating to the United States have a cephalic index of .830 (the ratio 
of the breadth of the head to the length), while that of their children is 
only .814 and that of their grandchildren, .787.3 The diversification of 

Gordon T. Bowles, new types of old Americans at harvard and at eastern women’* 
COLLEGES (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1932), p. 50. 

- * James S. McLester, ‘‘nutrition and the future of man/’ journal of the americ.\j\ 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 105:2 1 44-47, JuilC, X935, 

3 Franz Boas, 'changes in the bodily' foium of descendants of immigrants (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1912). 
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American-born Hebrew 
(2ci generation) 


FIGURE 17, CHANGE IN THE CEPHALIC INDEX 
Head form, which comes to maturity early, was once thought to be the best criterion of race; but 
the above illustration shows how, like other body characteristics, it may be modified by the environ’^ 
ment. The cephalic index of these foreign-born Jewish immigrants to Jsfew Tork is 83; that oj 
their American-'born grandchildren is y8.y The cephalic index is the ratio of the breadth of the 
cranium to the lerigth, usually expressed by a number denoting hundredths of the length. Data from 
Boas, THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN, 

the American Indian as to stature, pigmentation, and cephalic index 
may be due less to mutation and selection than to the influences of en- 
vironments varying in heat, moisture, altitude and food supply. 

It is thus seen that the environment can modify the structure of the 
individual, and the physical well-being of the race can be improved 
without reference to selection or to heredity. But the favorable environ- 
ment must be maintained for each successive generation if the improved 
trait is to be retained. 

Inheritance of acquired characteristics. The theory that characteristics 
acquired by an individual during his lifetime are passed on to his off- 
spring was very popular at one time.^ It was thought that the giraffe 
had a long neck because he stretched it to reach farther for food and that 
the effect of this stretching was passed on by heredity to his offspring. 
If this were true, one might also expect the children of the man with a 
wooden leg to be born with wooden legs, which is obviously ridiculous. 

^ For a discussion of these early views see T. H. Morgan, *‘are acquired characters 
INHERITED?” THE YALE REVIEW, 13:712-29, Juiy, 1 924, 
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It wa.s seen in preceding sections that such changes as the lengthening 
of the neck of the giraffe came about through mutations in the germ cell 

and not through the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 

This point is a very important one for sociologists. When the La- 
marckian theory of the inheritance of acquired characters was accepted, 
the future was painted in rosy colors. According to this view, though 
the human species would be less stable than it now is, the possibilities 
of improvement were tremendously great. Children of educated 
parents could start where their parents left off and soon the gap between 
the illiterate peoples and the educated ones would become a chasm. 
This theory was pretty well demolished by the work of Weismann in 
showing that the germ cells were well protected against bodily influences. 
The infrequency of mutations is an indication of how complete this 
protection is. Thus it will be seen that, while the physical well-being 
of the race may be improved by proper feeding and care, and the ability 
to use inherited intelligence is increased by education, these advances 
cannot be passed on by the germ plasm. The sons and daughters of 
Ph.D.s are no brighter at birth, because of the training of their parents. 
Although the children may benefit by association with their learned 
parents, the favorable environment must be retained for each generation 
of offspring, if the improvement is to be retained. 

Influences of cultural environment. Important as are the variations 
in physical structure brought about by environment, more important 
still to sociologists are those variations in the form of mental and per- 
sonality differences brought about by the cultural environment. In 
these fields we find as great human variability as we do in the biological 
realm. One man is a law-abiding citizen, another is a criminal; one a 
militarist, another a pacifist. It is difficult to indicate any genetic basis 
for these variations, and in many cases it is almost impossible in the light 
of present knowledge to assess properly the relative roles of heredity and 
environment in producing these differences. This problem is a highly 
important one to sociologists, for if they are to understand and perhaps 
eventually be able to predict various aspects of human varialffiity, they 
must have a thorough knowledge of the causes involved. A knowledge 
of the various biological factors, as well as social factors, causing human 
variability is of vital importance. The paragraphs below undertake to 
compare the roles of heredity and environment in the production of a 
number of instances of human variability. 
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Relative Influence of Heredity and Environment 

THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT CONTROVERSY 

A long-standing and acrimonious controversy has raged around the 
answer to the question: Which is the more important, heredity or en- 
vironment? Since the time of Aristotle, who viewed heredity as all-im- 
portant, each side has been championed by extremists. In recent years 
William McDougall,^ the chief exponent of the instinct doctrine, has been 
one of the main upholders of the side of heredity. This view holds, 
roughly, that man is born with certain definite and fixed behavior 
drives, which work themselves out into the kinds of human beings and 
societies which exist. This leaves little if any room for the influence of 
environment. On the other side are the extreme environmentalists, 
represented by John Watson, who discount almost entirely the idea that 
genetic factors play a creative role in the organization of human per- 
sonality. ^^Give me,” writes Watson,^ ^''a dozen healthy infants, well- 
formed, and my own specified world to bring them up in, and I’ll guaran- 
tee to take any one of them at random and train him to become any type 
of specialist I might select — doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant, chief, and 
yes, even beggar man and thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, 
tendencies, abilities, vocations, and race of his ancestors.” Such a view 
is obviously extreme. Had someone challenged Watson to produce a 
musical artist out of a child who was tone-deaf, he would indeed have 
required his '^own specified world” for this purpose, for it could not be 
done in this one. 

INTERDEPENDENGE.OF HEREDITY^ AND ENVIRONMENT 

These extremists on both sides have obscured, rather than illuminated, 
the problem.3 By focusing attention on one factor to the exclusion of the 
other they have concealed the central fact that the two factors constitute 
a unity. Neither can exist without the other. To speak of nurture 
apart from something that is nurtured obviously makes no sense. It is 
equally futile to think of genetic factors functioning in a vacuum. 

The environment in which the genes develop is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in determining what traits will be produced. Fruit flies, when 

^ AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (Boston: J. W. Lucc and Company, 1923, i6th ed.). 

^ BEHAVIORISM (Ncw York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1925), p. 82. 

3 r For an illuminating discussion of the subject, see L, Hogben, nature and nurture (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1933). 
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hatched under very moist conditions, show unusual abdominal bands, 
which are not inherited by the offspring if brought up in dry conditions. 

Similarly the marine fish. Fun- 



FIGURE 18. ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


ON THE FUNDULUS 

One-eyed cyclops fish produced from normal eggs 
developed in a modified sea-water environment. The 
right specimen is a normal two-eyed fish for com- 
parison, The eggs of the one-eyed fish, if devel- 
oped in the normal sea-water environment, revert 
to the two-eyed variety. Adapted from drawing 
in THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERSONALITY, by 

G. R. Stogkard {New York: W* W, Norton 
and Company, iggi). 


dulus, usually has two eyes. 
When, however, the egg is 
hatched in sea water that has 
been treated with magnesium, 
salts, the fish has only one eye." 
Again, when these unusual fish 
reproduce under normal condi- 
tions the usual traits reappear, 
indicating that the genes have 
not been affected. The environ- 
ment cannot call out a trait for 
which there is no gene, but it 
can determine which form, out 
of a number of possible forms, the 
trait will take. Environment and 
heredity must, then, be consid- 
ered interdependent. 

It is also important to note 
that the heredity component does 
not have the same significance 
for all traits. While eye color 
is rather rigidly fixed by the 
genes, the same is not true for 
other physical traits such as 
head form, height and weight. 
In the twenty years 1911-31, 
the average height and weight 
of boys of twelve years of age 
attending elementaiy schools in 


Leeds increased from 4 feet 4 inches and 63.5 pounds to 4 feet 7 inches 
and 74.4 pounds respectively.^ The general testimony from women's 
colleges is that the students of today are bigger than those of a generation 

Charles R. Stogkarb, the ppeysigal basis of personality (New York: W. W, Norton 
and Company, 1931), pp. io6-io. 

« Sir 'Edward Meli.anby, rf.gent advances in medioal science (Cambridge University 
Press, 1939), p. 17. 
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ago.^ Factors such as personality are even more dependent upon the 
environment in which the child is nurtured. 

Every human being possesses certain traits by virtue of his relation to 
three groups: his sex, his family, and his race. Which of these traits are 
chiefly the result of heredity and which are more influenced by environ- 
ment? The following sections take up several of the more important 
aspects of human variability and seek to assign certain weights to the 
roles of heredity and environment in determining them. 


Sex Differences 

Many social distinctions are made between men and women based on 
the fact of their difference in sex. Some of these, such as differences in 
dress, rest almost entirely on the necessity of identifying the members of 
each sex. Many distinctions, however, rest on the belief that because 
women are physiologically different from men, they must also be psy- 
chologically different. The division of labor along sex lines is in part 
grounded on this assumption. For years in this country women were 
not allowed to teach school on the theory that they were mentally inferior 
to men. This idea is still current among many. In determining the 
personnel of a jury in certain types of cases, lawyers act on the popular 
belief that women are more emotional than men. It is a matter, there- 
fore, of great practical as well as theoretical importance for the reader to 
consider the testimony of science on the question: Are there inborn 
psychological differences between the sexes? === 

SEX AND INTELLIGENCE 

Support, in the form of scientific evidence, for the popular view that 
men have more general intelligence than women is entirely lacking. It 
must be pointed out in this connection, however, that none of the present- 
day tests that are used to measure ^'intelligence” really measure the 
native capacity uninfluenced by social experience and training. They 
rather tend to measure the acquisition of knowledge in a particular 
environment. From these tests, no doubt, something of the innate 
ability may be judged, but until better tests are devised for measuring 

^ G. T. Bowles, op , cit . 

2 For a survey of the literature on this subject the student is referred to Catherine Cox 
Miles, “sex in social psychology,” in Carl Murchison (ed.), a handbook of social psy- 
chology (Worcester: Clark University Press, 1935), chap. 16, pp. 683-797. 
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inherited capacity alone, any conclusions as to the differences in mentality 
that are due to sex differences, rather than to the training received, must 
be tentative. 

The numerous studies which have been made of I.Q,. (intelligence 
quotient) in relation to sex fail to establish the fact of mental superiority 
on the part of either sex. Males in our culture have been shown to be 
more variable than females, there being twice as many males as females 
with I.Qj’s over i6o and under 40 in large samples of school children 
who have been tested." It is highly probable that, if mental differences 
between the sexes do exist, they are not in general intelligence, but rather 
in specific mental abilities. It has been found that girls do better on 
language tests, while boys do better in mathematics. These differences, 
of course, may be the result of training rather than of genetic differences. 
Attempts to control the environmental factor by studying the behavior 
of babies have not shown any significant mental differences between the 
sexes.^ The problem of whether the two sexes are inherently different in 
mentality is still an unsettled one. 

SEX AND PERSONALITY 

There is an even more popular presumption that women must be 
emotionally different from men because they are constitutionally differ- 
ent. Both temperament and emotions are known to be influenced by 
the functioning of the endocrine glands, in which the sexes do differ 
somewhat. The theory seems plausible enough, but the evidence is 
not decisive. In the first place, it must be remembered that tests of 
emotionality and personality are still comparatively crude and inaccu- 
rate. There are no tests which even make a pretense of measuring 
inherited personality traits as separated from environment and training. 

An attempt has been made to surmount the environmental diflicultics 
by testing infants, but to date there are no clues as to what, if any, the 
inherited sex differences may be. This may be due to the fact that many 
characteristics may not be visibly present at birth, but come into view 
with maturation. Studies of animals suggest that males are genetically 
more aggressive than females, although the e\ddence is not conclusive. 

Lacking accurate measurements of the characters in question, we may 

^ Q,. McNemar and L. M. Terman, “sex differences in variationae tendenct,” genetic 

PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPH, 1 8, nO. J, 1 936, 

» O. G. Irwin, “motility in newborn’ infanib,** proceedings of the iowa academy of 
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gain indirect evidence on the point from a study of how the sexes behave 
in various cultures. It is found that, while there may be inherent emo- 
tional differences between men and women, culture may distort and 
change the expression of these differences. With us, women are thought 
to be ministering angels, but among the Iroquois they were sadistic 
torturers. In our society expenditures for cosmetics are made largely 
by females, but in many cultures most of the primping is done by the 
males. Indeed the personalities of the sexes may change even in a given 
culture, with the passage of time. The modern American girl is greatly 
different from her predecessors. The obedient, long-suffering, delicate 
lady of the nineteenth century is as dead as the dodo. 

In no two societies are the two sexes treated and trained exactly alike. 
From infancy boys and girls usually are given different toys and kinds of 
play, different work, different schooling, different incentives and ideals, 
all determined by the prevailing culture. Even our nursery rhymes 
reflect these differences. 

Sugars and spice and all things nice, 

That’s what little girls are made of. 

Snips and snails and puppy dogs’ tails, 

That’s what little boys are made of. 

When boys are taught to be aggressive and to scorn the so-called ^Tem- 
inine’’ pursuits, it is small wonder that four times as many women as 
men say they ‘flike to decorate a room with flowers,” while the reverse 
is true for Vepairing electrical wiring.” ^ So general is this cleavage of 
behavior in our society that we are tempted to believe that the activities 
approved for each sex are the results of inborn tendencies. 

Ethnologists disturb this interpretation, however, by showing that the 
activities and the personality traits of each sex are not everywhere the 
same. Margaret Mead ^ has pointed this out clearly in her description 
of the sexes in three New Guinea societies not far removed from one 
another. In the Arapesh society men and women were alike in their 
personality traits of passivity and meekness. In Mundugumor both 
men and women, on the contrary, were intensively aggressive; while 
among the Tchambuli the men were artistic and ^'effeminate,” the 

^ E. K, Strong, ‘‘interests of men and women, journal of social psychology, 7:49-67, 
February, 1936. 

2 Margaret Mead, sex and temperament in three primitive societies (New York: W. W. 
Morrow and Company, 1935). 
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women practical, domineering and aggressive. Such evidence supports 
the hypothesis that, while there may be inborn differences between men 
and women, culture plays a very important role in fashioning the psy- 
chological traits that men and women show at any given time. 

Individual-Family Differences 

That individuals differ in mental ability is a commonplace observation. 
Some are veiy bright, others are very dull, while the great mass of 
humanity ranges somewhere in the middle. When the results of the 
so-called intelligence tests are scaled they tend to follow the normal 
probability curve, as do so many other biological data.^ It is generally- 
accepted however that the present day intelligence tests measure not 
innate capacity (as intelligence strictly speaking is defined), but a mixture 
of innate intelligence and acquired knowledge. The tests measure 
natural endowment after it has been acted upon by nurture. That there 
may be no misunderstanding, in the following paragraphs the rating 
achieved on such tests will be referred to as test-intelligence. 

THE PROBLEM OF DIFFERENCES IN TEST-INTELLIGENCE 

The problem, then, which interests the sociologist is: how shall we 
account for these differences in test-intelligence? That much is due to 
heredity cannot be denied. No environment has been discovered that 
will change a moron into a genius. But there is also great likelihood 
that many individuals with a high degree of innate capacity may not 
rank high in test-intelligence because of limitations in their emironment. 
Hence it is of utmost interest to assess the role of the environment in 
producing test-intelligence. 

Studies of identical twins. This problem has been attacked in 
several ways by the psychologists. Probably the most interesting and 
enlightening have been the studies made of identical twins who ha\-f; 
been separated in infancy and reared apart.“ These studies have the 
advantage of keeping the hereditary factor constant, while the emoron- 
mental factor is varied. Of the ten pairs of twins studied, the average 
intra-pair difference in test-intelligence was 7.7 I.Q, points, as compared 

" For a ciiscussion of I.Q. tests see, Gladys G. Schwesinger, heri<;dity and i*:nvironmi;m‘, 
chap. I. 

® H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman^ and K. J, Holzinger, twins : a study of heredity and 
ENVIRONMENT (Chicago: University of Gliicago Press, 1937). 
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with 5.3 for identical twins reared together. While it is seen that on 
the average the differences brought about by the changed environ- 
ment were not great, it must be remembered that the differences in 
environment may not have been very large. A more adequate measure 
of environmental differences is needed before accurate conclusions can 
be drawn. 

Of special interest is the case of Mary and Mabel, identical twins 
separated in infancy and brought up in rather diverse environments.^ 
Mabel was reared on the farm, and had a school training that carried 
her through only six weeks of high school, while Mary was brought up in 
the city and finished high school. The results shown by the tests given 
them are presented below. The rather wide difference found in this one 

Table 3. Comparative Intelligence Test Scores of a Pair of Identical Twins 

Reared Apart 


Test Score in Mabel Mary Difference 

terms of 

Stanford-Achievement . . Educ. age 14-5 17-3 2 yrs. 10 mo, 

Stanford-Binet I.Q. 88.5 106.2 17.7 points 

Thurstone Psych Rank 2%ile 

International Raw score 94 102 8 points 

Otis S. A... Raw score 30 41 ri points 

Otis I.Q,. 91 III 20 points 


case, 17.7 points, on the Stanford-Binet I.Q, test is of special significance. 
In this connection it must be remembered, however, it has been found 
that, on re- testing, an individual on the average differs ‘^Trom himself^’ 
by 5 or 6 I.Q. points, and under especially advantageous conditions his 
scores may vary by 15 or 20 points.^ The differences found, neverthe- 
less, show that environment may play an important part in determining 
test-intelligence. Although other identical twins separated in early in- 
fancy have been found to differ less widely, one case of such wide differ- 
ence is enough to show that, with the same heredity, widely different 
environments may produce differences in intelligence. 

Injluence of foster home placement Another approach to the problem 
has been the studies made of changes in I.Q, when children are placed 
in foster homes. It has been found that an improvement of between 
10 and 30 I.Q, points is possible because of an improved environment 

^ H. H. Newman j * ‘mental and physical traits of identical twins reared apart,” 
JOURNAL OF heredity, 23:2-*! 8, 1 932. 

^ Gladys G. Sghwesinger, op. cit, p. 223. 
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in the foster home." The earlier the change is made the more likelihood 
there is of changing the test-intelligence of the child, and the greatest 
differences have been found among those who in the favorable environ- 
ment rank fairly high. The bright child who may be held back by lack 
of a favorable environment may develop to his full capacity if placed 
where he has a good opportunity to learn. The effect of the type of 
education which enables the very bright child to develop, seems to be to 
accentuate mental differences, to increase the variability among human 
beings, rather than to act as a ‘^leveling off’’ process. 

Studies of institutionalized children. Much less spectacular have 
been the results from the studies which varied the heredity, holding the 
environment constant. These studies have been made by testing children 
brought up in institutions such as orphanages, where the environment is 
said to be fairly constant for all. If environment contributes a large 
part to test-intelligence, then children in such institutions should evidence 
less variability in test-intelligence than do children brought up in 
diverse environments. Comparisons of the variability in test results, 
however, do not indicate any closer resemblances among these orphan 
children than among unrelated children brought up in varied environ- 
mcnts.=* It should be remembered that some children are placed in 
orphanages at a later age than others, and their environments before 
coming to the institution are different. Also the environment in such 
an institution is not, obviously, perfectly constant for all the individuals. 

Intelligence of children in isolated regions. Investigations of children 
in remote, isolated regions are also of interest to the sociologist. One 
such is a study by Ludeman and McAnelly 3 of children in a very limited 
communal settlement, cut off from practically all contact with the out- 
side world. They had no access to telephones, movies, or newspapers. 
When tested, the children in this group averaged 71 I.Q;, a quite low 
rating; yet the investigators believed that, in the light of evidence as to 
the quality of the work done by the people of the community, the con- 
genital intelligence of the children was normal. This is a case, it seems, 
where the standard tests cannot be used. They assume a certain uniform- 
ity of environment, and it is dangerous to draw conclusions from such tests 

^ B. S. Burke, in twenty-seventh yearbook of the national society for the study of 
EDUCATION, Part 1 : 2 1 9-3 1 6, 1 928. 

* G. H. Hildreth, “the resemblance of siblings in intelligence and achievement,” 

TEACHERS COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION, HQ. 1 86, pp. 65 ff., 1 925. 

3 ‘‘INTELLIGENCE OF COLONY PEOPLE,” ■ JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
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as to the intelligence of people in extremely different environments. 

The feeble-minded. The hereditary factor in intelligence shows up 
most plainly among the mentally handicapped, or feeble-minded. The 
lowest level of feeble-minded persons, the idiots, always remain utterly 
helpless. By far the largest number of the mental defectives are the 
borderline or dull cases; many city school systems have separate classes 
for them. It is difficult to measure the exact number of feeble-minded 
in the United States. There are about 100,000 in institutions, but not 
all the mentally handicapped are institutionalized. V Some students 
estimate that about i in 250 of the general population is mentally handi- 
capped, but this is probably a rather high figure. 

It must not be thought that all feeble-mindedness is inherited. Some 
children are mentally defective because of injuries to the nervous or 
glandular systems incurred in early environments. What proportion of 
mental deficiency may be due to environmental causes, rather than to he- 
redity, cannot be stated with accuracy, but the figure is probably high. 

THE BASES OF VARIATIONS IN SOCIAL STATUS 

Individuals differ also in the position they occupy in society. Some 
are high in command; others are subordinate. Some are rich and others 
are poor. What determines success in life? 

One theory is that success and failure are the reflection of inherited 
differences in capacity. ^ If this were true, the distribution of successes 
would be an exact replica of the distribution of mental ability. A brief 
examination of various success curves shows that this is far from the case. 
Size of income may be taken as one estimate of what many consider 
success. The curve for the distribution of income, however, is far dif- 
ferent from the normal probability curve of mental ability. The income 
curve 3 shows the greatest frequency near the end of the lowest classes, 
with only a very few receiving salaries in the upper brackets. It is a 
well known social phenomenon that the many have little, and that the 
few have much. The shape of the curve for income distribution, rather 
than being a direct result of the distribution of mental ability, is also 

^ The United States Bureau of the Census reports 106,744 persons in institutions for mental 
defectives and epileptics, or on parole from such institutions in 1934. The number of epilep- 
tics included in the above figure is not ascertainable, but it is probably small. United States 
Department of Commerce, statistical abstract of the united states, 1936 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1936), p. 70. 

2 Sir Francis Galton, hereditary genius (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1870), 

3 See Chapter XIX. 
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affected by the laws of inheritance, by property rights, and by the social 
phenomena of power and prestige. 

If heredity rather than environment were the determining factor in 
status, one would also expect that the distribution of ranks in the army 
would follow a normal probability curve. Instead we find few officers 
and large numbers of privates. The fighting requirements, rather than 
inherited ability, seem to dictate the distribution of rank. This is not 
to suggest that inherited ability has nothing to do with social status and 
success in life, but rather that both hereditary and environmental factors 
must be taken into consideration. Any dictatorial force of heredity is 
likely to show itself at the extreme ends of the normal probability curve. 
For the great mass of humanity the social factors are more important in 
determining rank in life.' 


Race Differences 

THE NATURE OF RACE 

The concept of race has at times played dramatic roles in history, 
leading even to persecutions and wars. Despite the furor it has caused, 
there is a tremendous amount of ignorance on the subject. The Greeks 
classified all mankind as either Greek or barbarian, and the Jews pigeon- 
holed everyone as Jew or Gentile. Yet none of these are racial groups. 
Race has frequently been confused with language, as well as with religion 
and nationality. There is an Aryan language, but no Aryan race. It 
is true that a certain people, thousands of years ago, brought the Ai'yan 
language into Europe, and for this reason they are sometimes called the 
Aryan race. But this is a careless usage, for many different racial types, 
such as the Swedes, Swiss and Spanish, speak Aryan tongues today. 
The use of a particular language gives no indication of one’s race. 
American Negroes speak the English language, but that does not make 
them English. Many Germans seem to consider those speaking the 
Germanic language as members of the “German race,” but the German 
state is composed of two different racial sub-types. The North Germans 
are more of the Nordic type, whereas the South Germans are Alpines, 
vdth round heads, dark hair, and dark eyes. 

Culture generally has been confused with race. The fact that the 
Eskimo and the Magdalenian peoples living in the last ice age in France 

^ For fuller treatment of the factors governing social status, see Chapter XL 
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had much the same cultures has led at least one author, Sollas/ to argue 
that they were of the same race. Yet many races may share the same 
culture, as is true of the Hawaiians, Japanese, and whites in Hawaii; or 
one race may have two cultures, as is true of the Negro in Africa and in 
America. Culture must not be confused with race. 

The great confusion frequently arising on these points is the result of 
failure to realize that race is distinctly a biological concept, whereas 
language and religion are^^c The term race is used to describe 

the inherited resemblances and differences of large groups of human 

beings. There are great branches of the human species, just as there are 
such great divisions among cows, as Jerseys, Guernseys, and Holsteins. 
Among men, there are the white, yellow and black races. 

THE CRITERIA OF RAGE 

Mankind cannot be classified into races simply by observing either 
superficial or single physical traits such as color or size. We cannot look 
at the bodily characteristics and safely assort various peoples into races. 
If this were done the Ainu of Japan, with their white skin, might errone- 
ously be classified as members of the white race; and the dark Hindus of 
India might not be classed as Caucasian, which they are. There are 
several reasons why such simple classifications do not delineate races. 
Racial resemblances and differences are genetic, not merely somatic. 
Resemblances among peoples may be due to selection, environmental 
influences, or interbreeding and not due to resemblances inherent in 
the germ plasm. Thus some specialized groups of the yellow race such 
as Hawaiians or Samoans resemble the whites, a different race, in many 
readily observable characteristics probably as much as they do the 
American Indians, who are of the same race. If individuals were not 
subject to influences of selection and environment, classification into 
races would be simple; but since they are, it is difficult to classify a race 
into finer sub-divisions. The attempt to subdivide Europeans into 
Baltic, Alpine and Mediterannean types is not very satisfactory because 
the differences between the peoples in the European areas are not wide 
enough when subjected to actual measurement. We do not know how 
much is due to selection, or how much to intermixture. The cleavage 
in bodily characters between the Mediterannean Sicilian and the Alpine 
Swiss is not great, compared to the differences between the Negroes and 
the whites. 

^ W. T. SOLLAS, ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTA'OVES (London: MacmiUan 
and Company, 1915, second edition), chap, xii, “The Eskimo,’’ pp. 488-“52i. 
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In distinguishing races it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to be 
certain that the differential characteristics are due to heredity and not 
in part to environmental modifications as well. Several criteria of race 
are needed. Such attributes as stature and weight, which can be greatly 
modified by the environment, are of little value in identifying races. 
Hair form and eye color, on the other hand, appear to be more stable 
genetic factors. When anthropometry was first developing, it was 
thought that head form was the best criterion of race, since the skull 
approaches its full growth early in life and was thought to be little 
influenced by the environment. But with the discovery by Boas,^ re- 
ferred to previously, that the cephalic index may be materially altered 
by the environment into which the individual is born, this trait has been 
abandoned as the principle criterion of race, and now simply takes its 
place along with a great many other criteria. If, on the basis of these 
criteria, a group of people diverges greatly from other groups, we call 
it a separate race. Our concept of the main races must be broad 
enough to cover the smaller variations which may be occasioned by a 
particular environment. While there are small variations within a race, 
a classification of races tends to separate out the broader biological 
differences found in mankind. 

GLASSIFICATION OF RACES 

Major racial types. On the basis of the above criteria we may divide the 
human family into three main races. The Negroes, with their black skin 
and curly hair are considered a separate race by all writers. They also 
include the Melanesians, who have a lighter skin and slightly different 
nose, with the Negro group. The Mongoloid, or yellow race, has lighter 
skin and straight black hair. In this group are also the American Indians, 
who migrated to the Americas about ten or fifteen thousand years ago 
and have become somewhat differentiated from the parent stock. The 
majority of researchers class the whites as a separate race, but a few tend 
to consider them an off-shoot of the Mongoloid race, since white people 
bear resemblances to the possibly ancestral Mongoloid type. The Ainu of 
Japan and the Australoids seem to be types that overlap with other races. 
When a group of people remains alone in an isolated region over a long 
period of time, mutations may occur, and the process of natural selection 
may cause the new traits to become established in the population. Since 
races probably originated in this way, it is not surprising that there is 
* Franz Boas, changes in the bobiey form of descendants of immigrants- 
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FIGURE 19. RELATIONSHIP OF THE HUMAN RAGES 

The area of the ring is not related to the size of population of the races ^ but the distances between 
the centers of the circles are roughly indicative of the degree of similarity of the races. Taken from 
A. L, Kroeber, anthropology {New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company^ rg 2 f), 

some overlapping and that a very simple taxonomy is not possible. 
Figure 19 shows the various races and their relations to each other. 

Sub-races. Each of these great racial divisions of mankind may 
also be divided into sub-races, though there is considerable disagreement 
among authorities as to just what these sub-divisions should be. In 
Europe, the coasts of the Baltic Sea and adjacent territories are the home 
of the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type generally called 
Nordic. Around the rim of the Mediterranean lives a shorter, black- 
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haired, oval-faced, long-headed type, known as the Mediterranean. 
In central Europe, like a wedge with its point in Great Britain, is a short, 
broad-headed people labeled the Alpine type,^ characterized by wide 
cheek bones, dark hair and eyes. The Hindus, with their darker skin, 
but otherwise European characteristics, are also classified as a sub-type 
of the white race. Each sub-type is a complexity of different fiimily 
strains. So also are the black and yellow races divided into sub-races. 

Mo pure racial types. These descriptions of the various European 
sub-types are highly idealized. In any particular country, or region, 
there is an intermixture of a number of types, making it difficult to draw 
sharp distinctions. In any particular area there is so much intermixture 
that the perfect types described above are quite definitely in the minority. 
We tend to think of Sweden as the home of the tall, blue-eyed, narrow- 
headed Nordic. But the Nordic type (designated here as those people 
having a light eye color and light head hair, with a stature over 1 68 cen- 
timetres and a cephalic index under 78) constitutes only about 30 per cent 
of aU the population in Sweden.^ The truer biological picture, then, is 
that of a limited number of races comprising great masses of mankind, 
each of which is made up of a larger number of different family lines, 
but with specialized adaptations in various localities due to such pro- 
cesses as common environmental influences, selection and inbreeding. 

Evolutionary advancement of different races. Great efforts have been 
put forth by many writers, spurred on, no doubt, by racial pride, to 
determine the race that has evolved furthest from its anthropoid ances- 
tors. Various claims, not very well substantiated, have been made to 
show that the white race has evolved furthest. On the average, white 
people have larger craniums than do Negroes, but there are greater 
differences within the races than there are between the races. On ilic 
other hand, the heads of the Eskimo people are slightly larger tiian those 
of the whites. But the Eskimo ratio of size of limbs to body is closer to 
the anthropoid ratio than is that of the whites or Negroes. Again, the 
whites are hairier and hence more like the apes than are the other I'accs. 
The lips of the Negro are more different from those of the apes than are 
those of any of the other races. This evidence does not justify a conclusion 
that one race is further removed than another from anthropoid origins.^ 

^ Carleton S. Goon, the rages of Europe (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939;. 

'•* H. Lundborg and F. J. Linders, the raciae character of the Swedish na'uon (Tht 
Swedish State Institute for Race Biology, Stockholm: Almquist and Wikseli Printing Gornpany, 
Ltd., i9f36), p. 154. 

3 F. Boas, the mind of primitive man, pp. 115-16, 
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RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTALITY 

Back of a large part of the present-day interest in race lie assumptions 
regarding the mental superiority of certain races. Psychologists and 
sociologists have attacked the question of racial superiority directly by 
giving mental tests to members of the different races. These tests do 
not measure inherited mental capacity. They might give some clues^ 
were it not for the fact that they require that the subjects have a uniform 
background, else the results are not comparable. Such a uniform back- 
ground is impossible to obtain if we would study races in varying locali- 
ties and cultures. In the effort to get away from these differences in 
cultural background, recourse has been had to tests composed of dia- 
grams and pictures; but the subjects are not equally accustomed to using 
pencils, and perhaps more important, to taking tests at all. 

Differences in test-intelligence. Some of the results from testing 
different races are as follows. Chinese and Japanese do quite well on 
our tests, having an average score of 99, as compared with 100 for whites. 
Southern Negroes do less well, while the American Indians (Mongol- 
oids, like the Chinese) do the poorest, averaging only 75.^ These differ- 
ences in all probability reflect variations in culture, rather than inherited 
racial ability. If these tests measured racial differences we should not 
expect the average scores of the Chinese and the American Indians, 
members of the same race, to vary so greatly. It has also been found 
that Negroes educated in the North do much better on the tests than 
those in the South. Klineberg^ found that those Negroes who have 
been in the North but a short time got about the same rating as the 
Southern Negroes, which suggests that there is no particular selective 
factor of an intellectual nature involved in Negro migration. He also 
found a positive correlation between increase in I.Q. and the number of 
years of schooling in the North. From these studies it will be seen that 
no claim that one race is mentally superior to another is justified. 

Skull capacity and intelligence. Skull capacities have been measured 
in an effort to show one or another race to be superior. While the Negro's 
skull capacity on the average is smaller than the white man's, when the dis- 
tribution curves for skull capacities for both races are plotted on the same 
scale it is found that there is a great deal of overlapping.-^ There are more 

^ T. R. Garth, race psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931), p. 83. 

^ Otto Klineberg, negro intelligence and selective migration (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935); race differences, 1935. 

3 T. Wingate Todd, “cranial capacity and linear dimensions in white and negro/’ 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 6 : 97 ~I 02 , April-June, 1 923, 
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differences within a race than between races. Furthermore, a slight dif- 
ference in cranial capacity cannot be interpreted as an indication of 
diff erence in innate intelligence. Over great ranges, such as from the 
chimpanzee to man, these differences in skull capacity are undoubtedly 
significant, but to draw conclusions on the basis of small variations is 
a dubious practice. No significant correlation in modern man between 
size of skull and intelligence quotient has been discovered.'^ It would 
be foolish to select college students on such a basis. 

Structure and function. In discussing the important question of 
racial differences, men are wont to forget the vital fact that structure is 
inherited, but behavior is not. Anatomy, but not physiological function, 
is used as the criterion of race. The basic structures that are inherited 
set limits to functions, but environmental differences, particularly cul- 
tural differences, determine how these structures will be used within 
the limits allowed by heredity. Furthermore, the variability of function 
is much greater than the variability of structure. The size of lungs does 
not vary much from one individual to another, but the lungs may breathe 
much faster at one time than at another, depending upon the particular 
stimulus. High altitudes and excitement bring about much more rapid 
breathing. In a certain jungle in India, the eyesight of the natives 
whose diet includes a great deal of honey becomes exceptionally good. 
They can follow a single bee for miles through the dense growth. The 
remarkable adaptability of man to all regions of the globe is a testimony 
to the variability of the functioning of his organs. 

Different structures may vary considerably in the degree to which 
their functioning can be modified. The organs of speech are at one 
extreme end of this variation. Any people can learn to speak any 
language; the organs of speech in no sense dictate the language spoken. 
Since language is learned it can be varied greatly and hence is no cri- 
terion of race. Races with superior education do not necessarily have 
superior inherited mental abilities. We must be careful not to interpret 
cultural differences as the result of diflferences in race, since culture is 
passed on as part of the social, not the biological, heritage. 

Culture and racial mentality. The type of culture possessed by the 
members of any particular race is frequently considered an index of 
their racial ability. TMs idea flows from the assumption that people cre- 
ate their own cultures; that the type of civilization they possess is a direct 

' Karl Pearson, “on the relationship of nJTELLiaBNCE to size and shape of head, and 
TO OTHER PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CHARAGTBRS,” BIOMETRIKA, 5:105-46, I906. 
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result of their inherited capacity. This view was widely held when so- 
cial thought was dominated by the idea of biological evolution, and little 
was known about the growth of the superorganic.* But it will be seen 
in a later chapter = that while no appreciable biological changes have 
been observed in man in the past ten or fifteen thousand years, his 
culture has changed tremendously. Other factors besides inherited men- 
tal ability, such as inventions and diffusion of ideas from one culture to 
another, play important roles in determining the level of a culture. 

Conclusions on the question of racial abihties must be carefully drawn, 
for the subject is rife with emotion and the evidence is shaky. We may 
say that there may be inherited mental differences among races, but that 
it has not been proved; nor has any high degree of probability for such 
differences been established. There are differences in inherited capac- 
ities among family lines, but races are made up of millions of families 
and each race has its mental defectives and its geniuses. That men are 
created unequal is clear. That races are so created may be true, but 
the fact remains to be proved. 

RACE PREJUDICES 

Much of the phenomenon of race prejudice is based on these unfounded 
assumptions of racial superiority, but if it were proved that all races were 
created exactly equal, race prejudice would not disappear. There 
would still be conflict over economic issues, disagreement over beliefs, 
and friction over tastes and manners, just as there are religious preju- 
dices and wars between nations of the same race. Whereas race dis- 
tinctions are of a biological nature, prejudice is based on cultural differ- 
ences. The not infrequent mating between members of different races 
is testimony to the fact that there is no biological antipathy. Race, how- 
ever, does accentuate the friction brought about by cultoal differences. 
It marks an individual with a sign, he it skin color, shape of eyelid, or 
texture of hair, which he cannot eradicate. These distinctive marks 
serve as stimuli for reactions of prejudice toward an individual of another 
race, even though his particular cultural and personality traits are not in 
themselves objectionable. Race prejudice is thus easier to arouse and 
more difficult to overcome than other types of prejudice. Accurate 
knowledge on the subject of race, and information as to how cultures 
grow and why they are different, however, should do much to eradicate 
these prejudices that split society into warring camps. 

W. T. SoLLAS, ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR MODERN EEPRESENTATTVES. 

^ Chapter XXIV, “The Growth of Culture.” 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has undertaken to introduce the factor of heredity and *tO 
evaluate its significance for certain important aspects of human experi- 
ence. Heredity contributes to yariabU^^^^ mutation, selection^, 

and the intermixture of biological traits. Environment contributes to 
physical variability also, for changes in such factors as diet and disease 
are capable of modifying the somatic traits of the individual. More 
important, the social and cultural environments cause variability in 
mental and personal traits. 

Both hereditary and environmental factors produce variability in 
human traits. Which is the more important influence? Emphasis has 
been laid on the fact that heredity and environment constitute an in- 
separable unity, although the two factors do not have uniform signifi- 
cance for all situations. It is useless to talk about the role of heredity 
or environment in general terms, or in brief expressions. It has been 
shown that genetic factors are of greatest importance in accounting for 
variations in man’s physical appearance (r ace ) ; they are of somewhat 
less importance in explaining differences in mental abilities; and they 
are of least significance for attitudes and habits, that is, for personality 
traits. 

The relative significance of heredity as a factor in a given situation 
may be determined by keeping the heredity factor constant while varying 
the environment, and noting what changes, if any, occur in the situation 
in question. In the case of eye color, for example, there is no discernible 
change; brown eyes stay brown regardless of the part of the world in which 
man lives, so far as we know. It is therefore concluded that eye color is 
largely a function of heredity. Mental abilities, on the other hand, 
may change with variations in environment, as was seen in the study 
of identical twins. The limit of change that environment can effect 
along this line has not yet been determined. We have no accurate 
measure of differences in environment, but the environments of the 
twins certainly did not represent the most extreme contrast possible. 
Yet a change of i8 I.Q. points was found for one pair of twins. Theoret- 
ically, so far as mental abilities are concerned, environmental variations 
may be as significant as those that are hereditary. A feeble-minded 
person may be born such, or he may become such as a result of experi- 
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ence. As for personality traits, these are largely the result of environ* 
mental influences. This was shown in the case of the two sexes. Men 
differ frprn wp^^ in personality. The differences in personality traits 
of men and women differ greatly in different places and at different times 
in the same place. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . What are the principal processes of biological change? Which 
is the most active process at the present time? 

2 . What is a continuous variation? Discontinuous variation? 
How are the two often confused? Is it correct to classify all 
people as either good or bad? 

3. What do we mean when we say that heredity and environment 
are interdependent? 

4. Does the hereditary component have the same significance for 
physical appearance, intelligence, and personality? Why? 

5. '^Any of the characteristics of the organism may be altered by 
changing its genes . . . Many of the same features ... can be 
altered by appropriate changes in the environment.” (H. S. 
Jennings, genetics. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
i 935 > P- 241-) Discuss. 

6. How important is the hereditary factor in accounting for crimi- 
nal behavior? How would you explain the fact that certain 
societies are practically without crime? 

7. What factors determine an individuars siiccess and promotion 
in the army? Are these inherited or acquired? 

8. Imagine Americans taking an I.Q. test based on Chinese cul- 
ture ‘Vi th Chinese writing materials while a Chinese psychol- 
ogist held a stop-watch.” (Ralph Linton, the study of 
man, D, Appleton-Century Company, 1936, p. 53.) Comment 
on this set-up. 

9. How is the greater mental variability of males to be explained? 

10. As a whole, girls get better grades in college work than do boys. 

How would you account for this? What is its significance? 

XI. Why are studies of identical twins who have been reared apart 
so helpful to sociology? 

12. What scientific methods are used in testing the theory of innate 
differences in racial capacity? With what results? 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. An intelligence test based on American Indian culture. 
(Velma Helmer, the American Indian and mental tests, 
University of Kansas, Master’s thesis, 1926.) 

2. Studies of race prejudice among young children. 

3. The mental capacity and social status of racial hybrids. 

4. The racial composition of the British Isles. 

5. A comparative study of the personality traits of women in three 
different modern societies. 

6. The J-curve hypothesis of conforming behavior. (F. H, All- 
port, in the JOURNAL of social psychology, 5 :141-83, 1934.) 
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^IV. THE INFLUENCE OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 


THE ESKIMOS build their houses of snow. The Pueblos of the 
Southwest make theirs of adobe. The Manus of New Guinea live in 
wooden huts built on piles driven into the sea. The Bushmen of South 
Africa have no houses, their only shelter being a temporary wind-break 
which they build by piling up bamboo reeds against a support. For 
food, the Eskimos depend on seal. The Pueblo dwellers have corn, 
squash, and beans. The Manus eat fish, while the Bushmen subsist 
on wild game. Clearly geographical factors have something to do with 
the superorganic. The Eskimos, moreover, are brown-skinned, and 
so are the Manus, while the Bushmen are a leathery yellow. Is there 
some connection between geography and human physiology? In this 
chapter we will consider the possible relation of physiographic influences 
to race and culture. 

Geographical Influence on Physical Type 

Man’s skin becomes darker in the strong sunlight of tropical countries. 
His physical type is thus modified by physiographic influences. This 
fact was made clear in the preceding chapter in discussing heredity and 
environment. Evidence of environmental influences was there pre- 
sented. This evidence in so far as it relates to geography will be brought 
together and presented along with the new material in this section. 

The influence of geographical factors on physical type would appear 
to be a subject matter for the natural, rather than for the social sciences. 
It is true that anatomy and physiology are not of direct concern to 
sociology. Only as these contribute to social life and to culture are they 
of interest to students of sociology. But geographical environment may 
affect society indirectly by changing the human physique. The sallow 
complexioned people who live along ^‘Tobacco Road” in the eroded 
sections of the southern states have a diet defective in vitamin B and in 
certain minerals. They also have a shiftless social life. There may be 
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a connection between the inadequacy of nature’s food supply and their 
admitted social handicaps. In any case, this is a type of question that 
needs to be examined. The first point to be investigated is whether 
changes in geographical environment make for changes in our body 
structure. 

STRUCTURAL CHANGES DUE TO GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES 

If a person moves from New England to Arizona, does he undergo any 
change in appearance? Probably not, certainly not very much. Arizona 
sunshine would give him a ruddier complexion. He would not grow 
any taller, though if he took a lot of exercise in the open air, he would 
probably change in weight. This result would be due to more exercise, 
and hence could occur in any location. What changes would occur in 
the internal organs is not known. If he came from a New England city 
and moved to a ranch, his lungs would change in color from blackish 
gray to pink. A smoky city in Arizona will, however, blacken the lungs 
as well as one in New England. But certain changes of environment do 
produce changes in bodily form. Rats reared in a warm room have 
tails one centimeter longer than those brought up in a cold room.L The 
tail acts as an organ of radiation of heat. In a hot climate the rat must 
lose more heat, if its mechanism for producing heat does not change 
proportionately. 

These changes in rats are brought about by changes in the laboratory 
environment and not by those in geographical location. Geographical 
environment is only one type of environment, which is a very broad 
term. The variations in geographical location, great as they may be 
from pole to equator, are not as great as the potential variations in a 
laboratory, which may be set up to produce extremes. There are other 
special environments, such as a greenhouse, a race-horse stable, a hos- 
pital, or even a city, which may be found in almost any location. Even 
though changes in the experimenter’s laboratory may produce bodily 
changes in animals, it does not follow that these changes may be found 
in nature, for laboratory variations may be greater than those existing 
in the natural world. If the roots of tomato vines are suspended in a 
tray of specially prepared chemicals, the plants will produce many more 
tomatoes than they will on the ordinary farm. 

Tropics and polar regions, deserts and swamps, valleys and mountain 

^ Cordelia Ogle, “climatic influence on the growth of the male albino mouse/* 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, 107(3) : 637 , Match, 1934. 
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tops, would seem to be variations sufficiently wide to produce differences 
in man. The narrow slit-like opening of the nose of the Eskimo is per- 
haps the result of a geographical influence^ for such nasal openings serve 
the purpose of warming a little the air taken into the nostrils. The dark 
skin of the African native protects the blood from too much penetration 
of the ultra-violet rays of light. The polar bear and the rhinoceros are 
adapted to their particular geographical environments and neither 
could live in the habitation of the other. 

The adjustments of physical traits to different geographical environ- 
ments are not simple processes, like the manner in which a person gains 
weight by overeating. Not all bodily traits are as readily changed as 
the cells between the tissues and the skin. There are four different ways 
whereby a biological adaptation to natural environment is achieved 
These are (a)_byLmutation^ (b) by se lection, (r) by the degree of. inter- 
mixture, and {d) by modification d^^^ the somatic characters of 

the individual. 

As for mutations, they are not due to geographical location, for not all 
the individuals in the given locality experience the mutation. Among 
the millions of primroses growing in Holland, the mutation of a dwarf 
type appeared so rarely that it could hardly be attributed to geographical 
location, though it may have been the result of some other environmental 
force. 

Selection of types by geographical environment. The process of selec- 
tion of variations is a result of geographical location. Snakes cannot live 
in cold climates. Selection does not create modifications of structure, 
but acts rather as a sieve, letting some variations come through and hold- 
ing others back. The sieve is different around the borders of the sunny 
Sahara desert from what it is around the borders of the cloudy Baltic 
Sea, Blue eyes and fair hair survive more readily around the Baltic 
than at the Sahara. Theoretically it is easy to see how heat, moisture, 
barometric pressure and light are selective factors. 

But the practical question is, how much selection of physical types by 
geographical influences has actually taken place? Man lives all over 
the globe in nearly every environment. Furthermore, the short dark- 
haired Lapps live in Scandinavia along with the tall blue-eyed Nordics. 
The short Hopi Indians and the tall Navaho live side by side in New 
Mexico. Negroes and whites live in the same climate in Alabama. If 
geographical selection of types of men is occurring in these regions it is 
occurring very slowly and only to a slight degree. Since geographical 



FIGURE 20. DISTRIBUTION OF GEPHALIG INDICES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
The variations in the head form of the American Indians indicated by the numbers on the map 
can hardly be the result of the environment. They do not conform to environmental differences and 
the head forms of the whites who now occupy these regions do not show the same variations as did 
those of the Indians. From Wissler, the American Indian, 550 {New York: Oxford University 
Press ^ igss). 
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selection is so obvious among plants and animals, it must be assumed to 
exist to some extent with man, but clear-cut instances are rare. 

Influence of isolated regions. Structural types are established also 
by inbreeding. Inbreeding, it is recalled, involves the mating of re- 
semblances. If two cousins marry, the offspring will be more alike than 
if each cousin marries someone who is not of close kin. In small villages 
of ten or twenty families, the probability of marrying among kin is much 
greater than in a city the size of New York. In very early times, primi- 
tive hunters lived in such small groups, two or three families per- 
haps settling in one locality. The inhabitants of that locality would 
be much alike. If the families happened to have round heads, there 
wojild be few long-headed offspring. Other communities may by the 
same process have a long-headed population. This type of inbreeding 
is likely to occur in regions where there are barriers such as rivers, 
mountains, deserts, or stretches of land without much food, and among 
peoples who do not have many inventions for transportation, and whose 
technology is so crude as to support only a small population. The iso- 
lated nature of some geographical locations, in the past, when cultures 
were less highly evolved than now, led to the establishment of certain 
physical types in particular localities. Such a process is the probable 
explanation of the distribution of the American Indians by cephalic 
indices, as shown in Figure 20. This distribution was hardly achieved 
by simple geographical selection of variations, because the distribution 
of cephalic indices of the whites does not follow the same pattern, in so 
far as can be inferred from the few samples existing for the whites. For 
the same reason it would not be a result of environmental modification 
of head forms. The distribution of physical types over the world is then 
in part due to migration and inbreeding. 

Direct modifications due to geographical conditions. The last process, 
that of modifying directly the somatic characters of an individual, is a 
somewhat less negative and more productive influence of geographical 
forces. The region in which the individual lives supplies the materials 
that the body uses. The Jews should have become fatter after finding 
the land flowing in milk and honey. The soil furnishes the minerals and 
other chemicals needed by plants and animals. Bones and blood need 
calcium. The teeth require phosphorous, calcium, ultra-violet rays of 
light and ascorbic acid. Iodine prevents the deterioration of the thyroid 
gland. The absence of calcium produces rickets and weak legs. The 
absence of iron and copper causes nutritional anemia. The physiology 
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of reproduGtion, especially in its emotional aspects, is affected by the 
absence of manganese. Thus mother-love is said to be dependent upon 
manganese, which, however, seems to be plentiful.^ 

These facts and other similar ones are the discoveries of the scientific 
method of the laboratory, rather than the observed differences among 
men living in different parts of the earth’s surface. They do imply, 
however, that geographical differences may affect the size and nature 
of physical traits. There is some evidence to this effect. The enlarged 
necks of individuals with goiter are seen much more frequently around 
the lakes of the Northwest where there is an absence of iodine, than along 
the seaboard where there is plenty of this mineral. The head forms of 
the children of immigrants from eastern Europe to New York are differ- 
ent from that of their parents, though the influence affecting this change 
may be urban rather than geographical. Defective teeth are often more 
common in the smoky northern cities than in the open country where 
food and sunshine are different. The chances of a child being bowlegged 
from rickets is greater where there is little sunshine or calcium. 

Limits to geographical influence on physical type. Though Nature’s 
bounty or niggardliness in the things the human body needs produces 
differences in bodily characters, the body of man is not mere putty in 
the hands of Nature. Long-headed and round-headed men and women 
live in the same location in central Italy. Geographical influences do not 
make their head forms the same. On the other hand, often the body 
will succumb rather than adapt under too great geographical change. 
This is true of some animals of the tropics, such as the platypus and 
certain snakes, when brought into the zoological gardens of temperate 
zones. 

The reason why there are limits to the modification of man’s constitu- 
tion lies in the balance of its parts. Man’s body is organized as delicately 
as a watch, a variation in one part may put a strain on the other parts. 
Excess fatty tissue puts a strain on the blood supply, and the death rate 
of men overweight is greater than that of normal men. The body has a 
number of regulators whose purpose it is to prevent excessive variation. 
The temperature of the human body must be kept close to 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit by an organ, the diencephalon, located at the base of the 
brain, which controls the sweating that cools the body, the shivering and 
panting which warm it, and also the flow of adrenahn which stimulates 

^ E. V. McCollum et. al, the newer knowledge of nutrition (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939), pp* 262 ff. 
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the flow of fuel into the blood. By other controls the blood sugar is kept 
between 70 and 180 milligrams per cubic centimeter, and the salt in the 
blood is kept between the limits of .56 and i per cent." There are 
definite limits beyond which man’s structure cannot be changed to 
adjust to environment, and hence there are limits to the geographical 
influence on physical type. 

Geographical Influence on Function 

It has been shown in the preceding section that environmental in- 
fluences make for changes in physical traits. But do these new traits 
lead to different behavior? Do red-headed persons behave differently 
from those with black hair? What difference in functioning does the 
color of hair make? It is commonly believed that people with red hair 
have more temper and are more inclined to fight. If such is the case, it 
is difficult to see how the red pigment in the hair produces the effect of 
pugnacity, or how it operates physiologically on the anatomical sources 
of emotion, wherever they may be. The adrenal glands play a mobiliza- 
tion role in fighting, but there is no specific connection between the pig- 
ment in the hair and the adrenal glands located near the kidneys. 
Perhaps a more reasonable explanation of the different behavior of the 
red-haired person is the social attitude toward red hair. In American 
culture the oddness of red hair in a child often leads to his being teased. 
The child resents being teased and compensates for his feeling of in- 
feriority by developing pugnacity and a quick temper. Where red hair 
is greatly admired, the reaction is probably different. 

IS PHYSICAL TYPE CORRELATED WITH BEHAVIOR? 

The question is therefore raised as to whether different physical traits 
are directly linked to differences in behavior. The answer probably 
is that they are and are not. As between different species of the 
animal and plant world, structure and function are closely correlated. 
A dog does not behave like a cat, nor a cat like a dog. Among human 
beings, a child behaves differently firom an adult in several respects and 
their structures are different. Children laugh and cry more and sit 
still for shorter periods of time. Men and women have anatomical 
differences, and their behavior is different, but it is difficult to prove 

" Walter B. Cannon, the wisdom of the body (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
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that the behavior of women is unlike that of men on physiological 
grounds, apart from cultural reasons. For instance, women’s sup- 
posedly greater modesty may be due to habit and social valuations 
rather than to any anatomical distinctions. 

But men and women, children and elders, live in the same habitat, 
so that the above illustrations do not concern geographical influences. 
More difficult to find are examples of changes in behavior due to geo-« 
graphical modifications of bodily traits. There is no correlation be- 
tween shape of head, or size of head, and mtelligence. A person with 
a longish head behaves no differently, so far as is known, from a person 
with a round head. A person with a narrow opening to his nose be- 
haves the same as a person with a broad opening, except perhaps in 
regard to breathing. There is not very much evidence to indicate a 
change in behavior as a result of physiographic modifications of bodily 
traits. The most promising lead is the effect of inadequate diet on 
structure and hence on behavior. A person with a deficiency of cal- 
cium who has rickets is not likely to engage in athletic activity. Such 
cases may be found in individuals and in families, but a general geo- 
graphical influence of this kind on a large number of individuals would 
be difficult to find. A famine weakens and kills, but generally does not 
last long as an influence on the physical constitution of a people. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE UPON ENERGY 

Hitherto in this chapter the discussion has concerned the influence of 
natural environment only indirectly on behavior, through the medium 
of changed physical traits. But geographical environment may change 
behavior without changing any physical traits. In the hot summers 
when we take a vacation in the cool mountains our activity is somewhat 
different. In higher altitudes, the air pressure is lower, with less oxygen 
per cubic foot of air. The heart must beat faster to obtain enough 
oxygen. The atmosphere of the high altitudes is a stimulant to the 
heart, but there is no change in the structure of the heart. 

Weather influences. In a study of the behavior of school children in 
Denver, Colorado, a correlation was claimed between deportment and 
weather. The demerits given for misbehavior were less numerous when 
the temperature was very low or very high, when the barometer was 
high, when the humidity was great, on calm days and on cloudy wet 
days.^ There was more misbehavior on dry windy days. The increase 

* Edwin G. Dexter, weather influences (New York; The Macmillan Company. 1904), 
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in the number of demerits was interpreted as an increased vitality on the 
part of students on those days and a resulting restlessness which mani- 
fested itself in misconduct. 

It seems reasonable that variations in climate or location may produce 
variations in activity, even if not in structure, for the functioning of 
structure is much more variable than structure itself. Once an adult’s 
organs are fully developed, it is not easy to change them, whereas their 
use or activity may be greatly varied. 

Among the lower animals, these variations in activity are often related 
to adjustment between organism and environment. Animals brought 
from the tropics to the temperate zones do not give off heat so freely. 
The functioning of human infants is affected by changes in temperature, 
so much so that in very hot spells they may not adjust, and death results. 
If there is a good adjustment between the animal and his surroundings, 
a change may produce a maladjustment. Thus when mice reared in a 
cool room are changed to a warm humid environment, sex functioning 
is less efficient as measured by number of matings resulting in preg- 
nancy, by size of litter and by variability of offspring.^ The adjustment 
is easier for a very young animal than for a fully grown one, especially 
in regard to adaptation of structure. It was the American-born children 
of immigrants that had a head form different from that of their foreign- 
born parents. The head form of the immigrants themselves did not 
change. 

While these changes in activity are basically physiological, they do 
sometimes translate themselves into cultural activity. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington 2 finds that a small change in daily temperature increases the 
productivity of factory workers. They turn out more goods on such 
days than they do on days without a change. This conclusion is drawn 
from the records of piece workers in New England factories. Very 
marked changes in daily temperature cause a decline in factory produc- 
tion. The resultant increases or decreases in efficiency are very slight, 
around one or two per cent for a five- or six-degree change in average 
daily temperature. These conclusions are likewise supported by the 
data on daily grades in mathematics among the students at Annapolis 
and at West Point. 

Seasonal variations. Climate varies by seasons also, and there is a 

/Cordelia Ogle, ‘'adaptation of sexual activity to environmental stimulation,” 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, 107:628-35, Match, 1 934. 

® Ellsworth Huntington, civilization and climate, p. 276. 
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variation in activity by seasons. This influence of seasons on activity 
is most clearly seen in the case of illness. Influenza and pneumonia, for 
instance, are more frequent in the winter. Other types of seasonal in- 
fluence on behavior are complicated by cultural factors. The pro- 
ductivity of factories by seasons is governed by changes in demand, 
rather than by changes in climate. The Christmas season stimulates 
production in preceding months because of the holiday custom, and 
not because of the temperature. Another illustration concerns mar- 
riages. The month with most marriages in England is June. Spring- 
time is the mating season for birds; it seems to be for humans too. But 
curiously enough, in the early part of the nineteenth century when 
England was largely agricultural, and before the Industrial Revolution 
had gotten well under way, the month of most marriages came in the 
autumn after the harvest time.^ It was a change in culture, not in 
climate, that varied the mating season. 

The correlation of behavior with the seasons is often not a matter of 
climate operating in a simple way as it does on the lower animals; it is 
an indirect relation, modified by culture. The seasons alone do not 
dictate, for instance, school attendance in winter rather than summer. 
The analysis thus brings us to types of social behavior more complicated 
than the simple expression of energy. 

THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE UPON SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

The influence of change of climate on behavior is most clearly seen in 
physiological functioning such as breathing, blood pressure, rates of 
growth, and sex behavior. These functions derive largely from localized 
organs, such as lungs, heart, pituitary glands, and gonads. There is, 
however, no localized organ for social behavior. It involves a large 
number of organs of the body, such as the nervous system, the eyes, ears, 
mouth, vocal cords, and glands of internal secretion. The integration of 
the functioning of all these organs into social activity means that the latter 
is greatly dependent upon learning and conditioned responses . It does 
not seem probable that changes in geographical conditions would 
modify social behavior as readily as they do the physiological functioning 
of 'specific' organs.' ■■ 

Social behavior is learned behavior, different from automatic be- 
havior such as breathing, or the beating of the heart. Since social 
activity is learned, it can be varied by the learning process. We may 

^ Dorothy Thomas, “changes in marriage seasons/’ egonomica, 4:10:97-108, 1924. 
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speak different languages involving different rhythms and accents, de- 
pending on how we learn. The variations in behavior due to climate 
may be in turn varied by learning or culture. For instance, a computer 
doing multiplication may work two per cent slower on days when the 
temperature remains the same than on days when it changes, but if he 
learns how to use logarithms, he may do the computations one hundred 
times faster. The change due to learning overshadows the change due 
to climate. 

Not only may the climatic influences be obscured by those of learning, 
but the cultural influences may be so numerous and so powerful as to 
make the effect of climatic change quite negligible. There are, for in- 
stance, many factors other than climate that stimulate factory produc- 
tion. Production may be affected by the piece-rate system, by practices 
of cutting price rates, by personnel managers, by the business cycle, by 
advertising, by trade unions, by social legislation, by employment 
methods, by labor turnover policies, by bonuses, by plant lighting, by 
distribution of rest periods, by anticipation of holidays, by regulation of 
hours of labor, by the organization of the plant with reference to the 
flow of goods, and by various motivation factors. It can easily be seen 
that climate does not operate simply and directly on social behavior. 

To cite another illustration, the air in high mountainous regions may 
be stimulating, but the mountain climate doesn’t determine how the 
energy may be spent. It doesn’t convert the accelerated heart beat, 
breathing and adrenalin flow into cultural activity. Industrial produc- 
tion in a mountainous country like Norway or Switzerland may be much 
less than in a low flat country like England, which has better transporta- 
tion facilities and more coal mines. The climate of high altitudes may 
be favorable for mental work, but more research work may be done at 
sea level if the universities are located there, for a sound research “atmos- 
phere” depends upon stimulating mental contacts with other research 
workers as well as upon barometric pressure. The inhabitants of a 
great city like Philadelphia walk with a livelier step than they do in a 
small hamlet located in the same geographical region. 

Climate and geographical location may stimulate physiological func- 
tioning, and also cultural achievement, provided the culture does not 
otherwise change and is the same from region to region. But such is 
never the case. Cultures vary from region to region, and are nearly 
everywhere in a state of change. Hence the effect of climatic stimulation 
is small or even infinitesimal compared to the cultural stimulation. 
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Though the cultural environment be more important than the 
natural environment as a source of variations in social behavior, the 
question may still be asked: is the natural environment responsible for 
our social heritage? Is culture the result of geographical influences? 
Our next concern, then, is to study the relation of geographical location 
to the superorganic. 

Physiographic Influences ON Civilization 

The great civilizations of the world today are found in the temperate 
zones. Could the skyscraper buildings, the airplanes, telephones, 
universities and medical centers of the United States and Europe have 
been produced in any other climate or region? Does this great social 
heritage, to which the reader is heir, rest in last analysis upon climate? 
The usual statement is that the temperate zones have a more energizing 
climate than the polar and tropical zones with their severe cold and heat, 
and that this stimulating climate operating on man has led to the achieve- 
ment of these great civilizations. This assumption, it may be observed, 
omits the racial theory of the origin of civilization, which is also a popu- 
lar notion. It stresses climate as a feature of geography to the neglect 
of the resources of the soil. 

CLIMATE AND CIVILIZATION 

A comparison of a map indicating the temperate climate of the world 
and a map showing the location of the most important civilizations 
reveals marked similarities, as may be observed from the two maps pre- 
pared by Huntington,^ given in Figure 21. Some question might be 
raised as to the accuracy and fairness of the measurement of energ^^ 
and health as shown on the first map and its representation on a range 
from pure black to pure white. Some question might also be raised in 
regard to the use of the terms ‘"high” and ‘flow’’ civilization as repre- 
sented in the second map. The civilization of warlike Europe may not 
be considered by moralists as high as that of peaceful and orderly Ice- 
land, which the map rates lower. But leaving aside these questions and 
the moral valuations of civilizations, the maps do roughly differentiate 
temperatures and set off the areas with complex technological civiliza- 
tions from those with simpler ones. But the striking similarity does not 
prove that one is the cause of the other, or that the climate is the cause 

^ Ellsworth Huntington, op . cit ,, p. 295. 



The distribution of human health and energy on the basis of climate 



The distribution of civilization 


FIGURE 21. CLIMATE AND CIVILIZATION 

These two maps showing estimates of health and energy and of level of civilization show consid- 
erable similarity^ with the help of the proper shading, Tet these supposed correlations may he due 
to influences other than climate and health. From Ellsworth Huntinoton, climate and 
CIVILIZATION, p. 3 % (JSfew Haven: Tale University Press^ ^9^4), 
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of the civilizations. It may be observed, for instance, that in the dark 
area covering the northeastern part of the United States, there is now a 
very advanced material culture. Three hundred years ago, when in- 
habited by the American Indians, this same area was much less advanced; 
yet there has been no appreciable change of climate during that time. 
If climate caused the high civilization at one time, why not at another? 
Before the coming of the white man to the Americas, the material and 
scientific culture was much more advanced among the Mayans in 
Yucatan and Central America than among the Indians of the northern 
United States. The Mayan culture was achieved mainly in the hot, 
tropical lowlands and not in the neighboring highlands of from 4000 to 
8000 feet, where the climate to the white visitor is delightfully cool and 
stimulating. The Mayans had a culture quite comparable to that of 
early Egypt. They had more and larger pyramids than Egypt, though 
they were not used for burials. They invented a calendar which had 
months with an equal number of days, an attainment desired but not 
yet reached by us. They also invented the zero, which was not achieved 
by either the Greeks or the Romans, but was brought to Europe by the 
Arabs after the fall of Rome. The Mayans did not use metal tools or 
weapons and had no wheel or domesticated beast of burden. The fact 
that the locale of the advanced Mayan culture was the tropical lowlands 
instead of the high cool mountains is an interesting datum to set off 
against the idea that the tropics are too hot to develop a high civiliza- 
tion. 

Central America and Yucatan have, according to Huntington’s map, 
a much less energetic climate than the northeastern part of the United 
States, where the technological culture was crude compared with the 
Mayan. Also at that time the culture of most of the California In- 
dians in that remarkable climate was about the lowest of any in the 
Americas. At one time the culture of Egypt was relatively much more 
advanced than that of Denmark, which on the climate map under dis- 
cussion is a much greater source of energy than the valley of the Nile. 

The white man who is accustomed to a cool climate does not feel very 
energetic, it is said, when he visits the tropics. Yet such may not be the 
case with the native who was born there and has become adjusted to the 
climate. On this point a reliable observer reports, “In the more moder- 
ate tropics which generally prevail, I have spent much time trying to 
ascertain the cause of the wide spread belief that white men degenerate 
in the tropics. I found cases where there was a falling off in efficiency. 
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but more cases where there was little or no falling off. • * and many cases 
where there was an actual increase of strength and efficiency/’ ^ 

Regional sources of energy and level of culture* One of the theories of 
energy and achievement is based upon the glands of internal secretion^ 
such as the thyroid, the pituitary, and the adrenals. The thyroid, whose 
basic chemical element is iodine, affects the utilization of oxygen. 
Persons with a deficiency of iodine develop .goiter. There are a number 
of geographical locations where there is a shortage of iodine; Switzer- 
land, the Central American highlands, the borders of the Great Lakes 
in the United States, and the northern Willamette Valley in Oregon. 
In Oregon, as elsewhere, iodine is now supplied in the drinking water 
and in table salt, but before this practice was begun, the civilizational 
achievements of Oregon were not meager. Its civilization was not low, 
certainly no lower than that of South Carolina, where there is so much 
iodine in the soil that it is called the iodine state. Perhaps the deficiency 
of iodine is compensated for in some degree by the exercise of the other 
glands. Though it is said that only a few grains of iodine separate an 
Einstein from a gibbering idiot, the influence of this source of energy is 
not discernible in the cultures of Oregon and of South Car6lina. 

FACTORS OTHER THAN CLIMATE AFFECTING CULTURE 

In explaining the map showing the distribution of civilization, factors 
other than climate must be considered. For instance, in the twentieth 
century the extent of civilization is certainly dependent upon the re- 
sources of the soil, especially the energy resources. Energy is a much 
discussed climatic influence, yet the total energy of the coal supply of 
the United States is much greater than that of its population. It would 
require the labor of 13,000,000,000 slaves to do the work equivalent to 
the horse power of the machines in the United States. The fact that the 
United States and Europe have abundant coal is one reason for their 
cultural advance. 

Another factor is the state of inventions. Until the steam engine was 
invented coal was not of much use. The coal meant nothing to the 
American Indian. Furthermore, the machines that use coal, such as 
the steam engine, are made of steel which is in turn made of iron, which 
is not a climatic factor. Though coal, oil, falling water and iron ore 
are not climatic factors, they are products of geographical location. 

^ R. E. Dakforth, ‘^nder his own vine and fig tree,” scientific monthly, 36:539, June, 
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If the distribution of civilization as shown on the map in Figure 21 were 
the result of geographical influence alone, civilization should have been 
spread over the Americas in the fifteenth century in the same manner as 
it is now found in the twentieth. Clearly important factors other than 
climate are needed to account for the variations in civilization. These 
factors are considered in a later chapter.^ 

THE UNGREATIVE ROLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The culture of Scandinavia fifteen hundred years ago was not very 
greatly different from some of the advanced cultures of the American 
Indians. In some ways it was not so advanced as that of the Mayan 
Indians at that time. The Scandinavians had cattle and metals, but 
they used the bow and arrow. Their housing was crude, and supersti- 
tions were common. Today Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have as 
advanced a culture in many respects as is to be found in the world, with 
all the modern developments of science and technology, and with a high 
development of co-operative organization and progressive legislation. 
Yet during this time the geography around the Baltic Sea has not changed 
appreciably."^ The growth of the culture could not be due to changes in 
geographical conditions. Some other causes must be sought. 

Again, there are peoples living in essentially the same climate who have 
widely different cultures. In the southwestern part of the United States 
the Hopi and the Navaho Indians have lived for centuries in the same 
locality, but their cultures are quite different. The houses of the Hopi 
are built of adobe and may rise for several stories like apartment houses. 
The Navaho live in single-room dwellings, shaped much like the Eskimo 
domed snow house, but built of branches of trees. The Hopi are agricul- 
turists and harvest crops. The Navaho are nomads and graze sheep. 
The religion and family life of the two groups are quite different. Since 
under the same physiographic conditions we find vastly different cul- 
tures, we must conclude that climate plays no precipitating or creative 
role in building the social heritage. 

^ Chapter XXIV, ‘‘The Growth of Culture.” 

« “ . . . Since the beginning of human history, there have been no striking changes in the 
major land and water features of the earth.” While climate has been less stable, “daily weather 
changes are more pronounced than changes over a long period of time.” G. G. Huntington 
and F. A. Carlson, the geographic basis of society (New York, Prentice Hall, 1933), p. 68. 




FIGURE 22* HOPI AND NAVAHO DWELLINGS 
These two types of Indians live in lands adjoining, yet the similan ty of the geographical emirori- 
ment does not lead to similar types of dwelling structures. The Hopi house of adobe is like a modern 
apartment house, while that of the Navaho is a one-room dwelling made with a framework of 
boughs with a light covering of sticks, grass, and earth. Based on pictures in the eighth and seven- 
teenth Annual Reports of the U,S. Bureau of Ethnology, 


THE PHYSIOGRAPHIC MATERIALS FOR CULTURE 

The houses of a people are usually made of materials of the region. 
The production of pottery is dependent upon the supply of the proper 
type of earth. The clay in the Euphrates Valley was favorable for 
making small clay blocks on which the writing known as cuneiform was 
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developed. Papyrus was native to Egypt, where it was used for paper. 
The Samoans use the thin lining of the bark of native trees for making 
clothing. The reindeer was domesticated by the Lapps in the North, 
where it was native, while the horse found on the plains was domesticated 
far to the south by the people living there and not by the Lapps. Cer- 
tain, then, it is that Nature presents materials for culture to use. 

But whether culture uses the materials presented to it is another ques- 
tion. The presence of the material is no guarantee that it will be used 
by a people, no matter what the biological inheritance of the race may be. 
Before the discoveries which made agriculture possible, the people used 
the fertile plains of the river valleys only for hunting and gathering herbs. 
There are peoples who live where clay is suitable for pottery, but do not 
make it. The caribou was not domesticated by the Indians of America, 
though this was done by the Lapps of Europe and by the Chukchi of 
Asia. The Indians lived over the Mesabi iron range, but never used the 
iron ore beneath them. In colonial times the iron ore of the Appalach- 
ians was smelted by the use of charcoal from wood, although coal 
suitable for making coke was abundant. It is only since the latter half 
of the nineteenth century that Americans have been using aluminum, 
although the bauxite is common. 

An instructive example of the failure of a people to take advantage of 
available materials is afforded by the Onas of South America. In this 
respect they may be contrasted with the Eskimos. Here are two peoples 
living in cold environments, the one to the north, the other to the south. 
The Eskimos have made a most satisfactory adjustment to their environ- 
ment, considering the limiting circumstances under which they must 
live. They have good houses and a remarkably complete wardrobe. 
Indeed, the latter surpasses that of most civilized peoples of the past. 
The Onas, on the other hand, go practically naked, and lacking adequate 
shelter, seek unsuccessfully to keep warm before an open fire. Yet the 
Onas hunt the guanaco, the skin of which is suitable for clothing. In 
trying to account for the backwardness of these people, then, geographic 
conditions are not to be emphasized. 

Moreover, materials presented by Nature may be utilized, but Nature 
does not determine how they will be used. A large part of the world 
possesses domesticated cattle but not all people use the meat or milk. 
In China no animal is milked. The Negroes of Africa do not make 
cheese, and use butter as a cosmetic but not for eating. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century Americans used coal only as a fuel, but 
the Germans were using it also for dyes and perfumes. 
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The earth gives us materials, but what causes them to be used is the 
presence of invention or scientific knowledge about their use, plus a 
favorable attitude on the part of the folkways toward their use. The 
presence of the materials does not, ipso facto^ bring the knowledge of their 
use. Neither does biological inheritance. The inherited ability of the 
Germans did not change from the time in which they used coal for fuel, 
wasting the by-products, to the time when they founded a great chemical 
industry on these by-products. The knowledge of how to use materials 
grows out of previous cultural knowledge. 

GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 

The fact that different parts of the earth have different materials for 
culture to use has led to different cultures. For instance, extensive flat 
grazing lands where there were large herds of cattle led to a nomadic 
life, often with an effective military organization and a culture with a 
strong masculine domination. On the other hand, the hoe culture of 
the river valleys and mountain sides gave rise to villages and a sedentary 
life. The position of women who cultivated the soil was generally 
higher. In this manner has there arisen a differentiation of culture 
traits in different parts of the world. As transportation developed, these 
different culture traits spread, so that a group could have the advantage 
of inventions made in other localities. Domesticated cattle were adopted 
by the agriculturalists and farming methods were taken up by cattle 
breeders. Inventions spread from the locality where they originated. 
The chicken was domesticated in southeastern Asia, but has spread to all 
parts of the world. Southeastern Asia has tobacco, which came from 
America. Geographical location has furnished the basis for various 
cultures which have later been compounded, to the great advantage of 
the development of the superorganic. 

Influence of climatic changes. An interesting question in regard to 
climate and the evolution of the superorganic is whether climatic change 
during the long history of man has been a factor in the growth of culture. 
It was stated in a previous paragraph that the growth of culture in the 
Americas since 1492 could not be attributed to changes of climate, since 
there had been no significant climatic change. But over a much longer 
time, climate and geographical conditions have changed greatly. It is 
well known, for instance, that the climate of Europe has changed during 
man’s residence there. Four times during the past half-million years, 
more or. less, the upper half of Europe has been covered by glaciers. At 
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times central Europe has also been subtropical. England was once 
joined to the Continent and the Mediterranean Sea was two lakes. 

In these early geologic times^ the way in which climatic changes 
affected the growth of the superorganic is not known. It may be 
observed that the climatic changes were slow. Glaciers recede only a 
few feet a year. The rise and fall of the earth’s surface is gradual. 
Occasionally a volcanic mountain island has been thrown up rapidly 
and lands have disappeared quickly into the sea, but these are exceptions. 
If the change of climate is very slow, its effect on the superorganic de- 
velopment would appear to be slight. Occasionally, however, slight 
changes of climate do affect the superorganic. For instance, when the 
rainfall is very light, as in the semi-arid region of the southwestern part 
of the United States, and springs are few, a slight lessening of precipita- 
tion dries the springs and makes food scarce. The inhabitants are forced 
to move, even to abandon towns and villages. Such is the interpretation 
of abandoned villages and towns in this region. Yet for inhabited areas 
where the rainfall is, say, 45 inches, a yearly fluctuation of a few inches 
makes little difference. In spite of exceptions, the changes of climate 
during geologic time are not likely to have been of great significance in the 
growth of culture, any more than marked variation in climate from one 
region to another explains the differences in the civilizations in those 
regions today. What needs to be particularly noted is that the super- 
organic has had its greatest development since the recession of the last 
glacier. Its growth has been especially rapid since the period of written 
history, when climate has been quite stable. 

Cultural level and dependence upon geographical conditions. The lower 
the cultural level of a people, the more dependent they , are on prevailing 
geographic conditions. Primitive hunters living in caves, without do- 
mesticated animals and with only stone weapons, live close to nature. 
They do not have the skill to change it. Their manner of life is nearer 
that of the animals than that of modern human beings. As they learn 
to build houses, to heat them, to sow seeds, and to reap harvests, they 
are freed from limitations of physiographic factors. Increasing enrich- 
ment of culture means increasing liberation of man from the clutch of 
climatic circumstance. 

Influence of Culture on Geography 

The furthest extreme to which culture has freed man from the 
limitations of geographical environment is in the modern city. The 




FIGURE 23. EFFECTS OF CULTURE ON NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
The decrease in the area under virgin forest in the United States in three quarters of a century. 
Reproduced on a reduced scale {approximately i:§o, 000,000) from the Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the United States, Carnegie Institution of Washington and the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York, igs2. From Bowman, geography in relation to the 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, p. 55 (ipjp edition) {New York: Charles Scribrwfs Sons, 1934), 
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houses are heated in winter and cooled in summer. Shelter is provided 
in transportation vehicles. The streets are cleaned of snow. Most of 
the activity is indoors. Weather means less to the city man than to the 
farmer; and less to the farmer than to the hunter. Man lives less like a 
wild animal in the city than in any other habitation he has yet had. 

Artificial heating is an invention that man has used for a long time to 
push back the limits of climate. Now he is learning to produce cold. 
Artificial cooling may aid in extending the cultural advance into the 
tropics. The knowledge exists in our culture to create in a small space 
any kind of climate desired. Artificial sunlight, moisture, dryness, any 
degree of temperature, any proportion of daylight or darkness, strong 
winds or gentle breezes, man can produce. He can, if he wishes, supply 
the climate of the polar regions or that of the hot dry desert, but at a 
price. As Bowman suggests: ‘‘Man can build a comfortable and well- 
lighted city and provide education, opera, and games at the South Pole, 
or build an artificial, rain-compelling mountain range in the Sahara at 
an expense equivalent to that of cutting a few Panama Canals. But 
will it pay?’’ ^ It may be concluded that the limits imposed by natural 
environment are not insuperable and that they are being changed by 
science and technology. 

Culture not only pushes back the limits of geographical conditions, it 
actually changes them. The cutting down of forests increases floods. 
The maps in Figures 23 show such man-made changes in environment: 
the decrease of the area under virgin forest in the United States in 
three quarters of a century. Cultivation of the hillside may destroy 
the soil through erosion. The dust storms which are turning sections of 
our grazing lands into deserts are caused by man, who has plowed up 
the grass roots that formerly bound the soil. 

The soils of the earth, however, can be reconstructed as well as de- 
pleted, as farmers do yearly. The Grand Coulee Dam in eastern Wash- 
ington creates a lake that makes a desert bloom. Lakes may be formed 
and deserts made fertile. It is now possible to clear away fog from an 
airplane landing field, and also to extend vision through a fog to a much 
greater distance. It has proved difficult to create rain, though the 
planting of forests will in time increase precipitation. We may conclude 
that the further development of culture will furnish man in part with an 
artificial substitute for his natural environment. 

^ Isaiah Bowman, geography in relation to the social sciences (New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934), p- 164. 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has assessed the significance of natural environment for 
man and his culture."^ A review of the relationship between geography 
and race revealed that the former may play a part in the modification 
and selection of bodily structure, but as to what significance for culture 
this may have, we are not entirely clear. It would seem, too, that a 
plausible relationship might be established between energetic behavior 
and certain kinds of climate, but convincing evidence is lacking that such 
climatic stimulations of energy are responsible for the growth of culture. 

The fact is that in the growth of culture, ‘‘We have no evidence of a 
creative force of environment.” ^ It was pointed out that the culture of 
a region may change profoundly while the geographical conditions re- 
main constant. Manhattan Island today has a social heritage quite 
unlike that of the inhabitants whom the white man displaced. Also, two 
or more groups may live in the same general region, yet show greatly 
divergent patterns of behavior, as was shown for the Hopi and the 
Navaho. 

Geography does play an important role in furnishing materials for 
culture. It does not dictate what materials shall be used. The reindeer 
was domesticated by the Lapps, but not by the Eskimos, among whom it 
was first introduced by the American government. Nor does geography 
dictate how materials shall be utilized. Cows are used for meat by some 
peoples, for milk by others, and exclusively for religious purposes by still 
others. The use of the material furnished by nature depends on the 
existing state of knowledge and the point of view of the prevailing folk- 
ways. As the culture expands, new materials of nature are utilized. 
Waterways served as transportation routes when the boat was invented, 
and now the air is the route for the dirigible, balloon, and the airplane. 

Man is, of course, an organism adapted to nature. As such, he is 
ultimately dependent on his geographic environment. Wide fluctua- 
tions in geographical conditions set limits. However, given relative 
stability of natural conditions, such as man now enjoys, he can become 
master of his natural environment rather than remain its slave. Man's 

^ The role of geography in affecting the location, size, and functions of communities is con- 
sidered in Chapter XIV, ‘‘Human Ecology.” 

» Franz Boas, “the aims op anthropological research,” science, 76:605-13, 1932. 
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growth in knowledge has allowed him to escape in part from the controls 
of nature to which other animals are subject, and even to substitute in- 
creasingly an environment of his own devising. In the life of man the 
major emphasis deserves to be placed on the cultural rather than the 
natural environment. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what four ways is biological adaptation to environment 
achieved? Show how these are, or are not, dependent upon 
the factor of geographic location. 

2. How can you show that there are limits to the adaptability 
of the human body to changing environment? 

3. How may cultural influences outweigh climatic influences in 
determining the degree of human efficiency? 

4. How would you account for the fact that despite the white 
man’s prejudice toward darker-skinned races, sun tanning 
is popular in our culture? 

5. What is Ellsworth Huntington’s theory regarding the relation 
of climate and the level of culture? How does he attempt 
to prove his point? Criticize his evidence. 

6. Why do we say geography is a limiting rather than a creative 
factor as regards the superorganic? 

7. Is the geographical location of a community today less im- 
portant or more important than it was one hundred years ago? 
V^hy? 

8. In what ways has culture changed the natural environment? 

9. What are some of the effects of air-conditioning on man’s 
relation to the natural environment? 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . A comparative study of the cultural similarities of two peoples 
living under dissimilar geographic conditions. 

2. A comparative study of the cultural dissimilarities of two 
peoples living under similar geographical conditions. 
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3. The various uses of the cow in different cultures. 

4. The effect of seasonal variations upon human behavior. 

5. The Mayan civilization and its geographic setting. 

6. The adjustment of the white man in the Canal Zone. 
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PART III 


HUMAN NATURE 


THE PRECEDING scction has laid the scene for the drama of human 
experience. Biological heredity ushers the infant actors onto the stage 
which physical environment, the group, and culture have set. The 
dramatic action now begins, and the newborn babe is gradually trans- 
formed into a social person. 

At birth the babe is a human animal. He is different from both lower 
animals and other human animals. He is an indivisible, identifiable, 
biological specimen; hence we call him an individual. But he lacks 
many things which the term human connotes. He cannot talk, he does 
not wear clothes, he has no manners, he lacks ideals. After birth, how- 
ever, things begin to change. The child associates with other human 
beings and comes under the sway of their culture; he becomes a member 
of society and achieves human personality. Socialization is the term 
used by the sociologist to designate this process whereby the individual 
is converted into the person. 

The first three chapters of this section imdertake to show what human 
personality is and how it is achieved. Chapter V traces its relation to 
heredity; Chapter VI considers its relation to the group; and Chapter 
VII treats its connection with culture. These discussions all relate to 
the normal personality. The final chapter of this section, Chapter VIII: 
“Personality Disorganization,” considers the problem of psychological 
breakdown, a matter of great social significance in our time. 





^ V. HEREDITY AND PERSONALITY 


WHAT CONTRIBUTION does heredity make to human personality? 
The most feasible way to find out is to observe the human baby shortly 
after birth, before the environment has a chance to influence him very 
much. To be sure, a child at birth is the result not of heredity alone but 
of three-quarters of a year of prenatal environment as well. A truer 
picture of man’s biological inheritance would be furnished by knowledge 
of the genes of the fertilized ovum, but such knowledge is at present not 
available. . 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the child’s 
heredity is not completely revealed at birth. The color of a child’s eyes, 
for example, is fixed by his heredity, yet two or more years may elapse 
before the final eye color is evident. Heredity likewise is responsible for 
sex determination, but the full flowering of the sex heritage is delayed 
many years until puberty. Heredity thus extends its influence far into 
life by virtue of this process called maturation. Maturation, however, 
takes place in an environment that is highly variable in certain par- 
ticulars, such as food, temperature, and exercise. Growth is therefore 
affected not only by maturation but also by experience. This fact is 
shown in an interesting experiment involving twins, ^ one of whom 
( Johnny) was given special training at a child research station, while the 
other (Jimmy) was not. Johnny, who was chosen to play the active role, 
was the weaker and lighter infant at birth, but when he was 20 days old, 
he was encouraged to display his abilities, being stimulated at two-hour 
intervals to evoke activities within his scope, like lifting his head when 
in the prone position, or turning from his back to his side. Later he was 
encouraged to crawl, and even to swim, and still later to roller-skate. 
Jimmy, on the other hand, was kept in his crib except on periodic ex- 
amination days. During the early months he was restricted no more 
than the average child, but it is possible that his later opportunities for 

^ Myrtle McGraw, growth: a study of johnny and jimmy (New York: D. Appleton- 
Gentury Company, 1935). This experiment was carried on at the Normal Child Develop- 
ment Clinic, Neurological Institute, Columbia Medical Center, New York. From the twen- 
tieth day on, the babies spent seven hours a day, five days a week, at the clinic. 
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gross motor activities were less than those of the average child. As for 
food, both were given the same kind and quantity, but Johnny ate more, 
probably because of the increased physical activity and because he was 
encouraged to feed himself, while Jimmy was spoon-fed. Beginning 
with the seventh month, or the time he began to swim, Johnny gained 
more rapidly in height and weight and at the end of the experiment was 
both taller and heavier than his brother. Although Jimmy finally caught 
up to Johnny in development, the rates of maturation of the two boys 
were different because of their dissimilar environments and experiences. 

Because it is affected by environment and experience, maturation is 
exceedingly difficult to isolate as a factor in growth. Therefore, although 
it cannot be gainsaid that maturation must be included in a complete 
account of the hereditary factor, the closer to birth any trait is observed 
the greater is the assurance that it represents the outcome of purely 
hereditary influences. 

The equipment of the infant is very extensive, and there is no purpose 
in trying to record it here. Our interest centers chiefly in the parts that 
are closely associated with psychological experience, that is, mental and 
emotional behavior. Of course, the whole body may be concerned with 
a given function. This is shown, for example, by the fact that although 
the lungs serve the function of the intake of air, the proper exercise of 
these organs is affected by the condition of the thyroid gland. The 
organs for breathing are, in turn, not unrelated to psychological states. 
Despite the fact that the whole body may be involved in proper organic 
functioning, certain organs are more important for certain purposes than 
others. The nervous system and the glands of internal secretion are 
the most important inherited mechanisms for mental and emotional 
behavior. 

Nervous and Glandular Systems 

The nervous system is a mechanism capable of receiving and respond- 
ing to stimuli. It receives impulses or sensations of light, color, sound, 
heat, cold, and pain by way of the eyes, ears, and skin. Various internal 
impulses are also received, particularly from the stomach and from the 
sex and excretory organs. Hunger may be aroused either by the sight 
of food or by chemical and motor activities within the stomach. The 
internal rhythms within man arouse the sex drive even as do external 
stimuli. It is important to think of man as responding to stimuli from 
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within as well as from the outside environment. The nerves transmit 


these impulses along fibers to a center in the spine or brain, where the 


impulses are “switched” to nerves 
of control emanating to the muscula- 
ture and glands. Thus responses are 
achieved, such as, for instance, the 
withdrawal of the hand from pain, 
the batting of the eye, the placing of 
food in the mouth, the quickening of 
the heart beat, or a chemical reac- 
tion of the liver. 

The glands of internal secretion 
also have the capacity for stimulating 
behavior. These glands, the thyroid, 
pituitary, thymus, adrenal, parathy- 
roid, gonad and pineal, pour chem- 
ical substances peculiar to each, 
called hormones, directly into the 
blood stream, producing reactions 
similar to those produced by other 
stimuli through the nervous system. 
Thyroxin, the hormone from the thy- 
roid gland, centered near the larynx 
in the neck, increases the rate of 
breathing. Adrenalin, the hormone 
of the adrenals, located near the 
kidneys, increases the blood sugar 
from the liver and increases the ra- 
pidity of clotting of the blood. One 
of the hormones of the pituitary 
gland, located near the center of the 



FIGURE 24. LOCATION OF THE 
DUCTLESS GLANDS 
The glands of internal secretion are small 
and located in well-protected portions of the 
body. They were overlooked by early physi- 
ologists, Their influence on structure and 
behavior seems out of all proportion to their 
small size. This is especially true of the pit- 
uitary^ which is popularly called the dictator 
of the system. From J. F. Dashiell, 

FUNDAMENTALS OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 

{Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company), p. 214. 


head at the base of the brain, stimu- 
lates sexual growth and activity. The hormones, whose action is chem- 
ical, are associated with the mechanism of the nervous system in the 
completion of an act. 


THE CONDITIONED REFLEX 

The nervous system is comparable to a telephone exchange. Mes- 
sages are carried to a central system — the brain or spinal column — 




FIGURE 26. A SIMPLE REFLEX ARC AND ITS COMPLICATIONS 

The knee jerk as a reflex involves neurons a and b, which are connected at one level of the cord. 

The reflex act is influenced, however, by other neural processes, such as impidses from pressure 
on finger, conducted along the afferent fiber c and the descending fiber d; or by impulses from ear, 
passing along afferent fibers e and i to a relay point {thalamus) where g is excited and conducts to 
a place in the cortex of the cerebrum, at which point a descending fiber h. transmits the impulses to 
the proper level of the cord to excite b. 

Meanwhile the incoming afferent impulses on a also excite ascending fiber j to produce other less 
reflexive responses to the original stimulus, such as when the subject responds by saying "‘^NowT 
( To avoid confusion, lines to represent the various more complicated responses are not added to the 
figure,) 

Figure very incomplete. Relative proportions not preserved. 

Each fiber represents very many of its kirid. 

From J, F. Dashiell, fundamentals of general psychology {Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company), p, syo. 
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then relayed to their proper destination. In the very simplest behavior, 
such as the eye wink or the knee jerk, an afferent nerve transmits an im- 
pulse from a receptor to a central connection, from which the impulse 
passes through an efferent nerve fiber to an effector. The unit of this 
type of action is called the reflex arc. 

Little of human behavior is so simple as this. More complicated 
behavior is possible because two or more afferent nerves may connect 
with two or more efferent nerves. The number of possible interconnec- 
tions is enormously great, for the nervous system in this regard approxi- 
mates the telephone system, in which it is theoretically possible for any 
two stations to be brought into contact with each other. This situation 
makes it possible to condition a reflex, that is, to have the reflex action 
produced by a stimulus other than the one which naturally evokes the 
reaction. Behavior normally stimulated by A comes to be induced by B 
as well, after B has been associated with A in the original stimulation. 
The familiar experiment of Pavlov illustrates this process. A dog’s 



FIGURE 26 . PAVLOV’s ARRANGEMENT FOR A SALIVARY- CONDITIONED 
REFLEX IN THE DOG 

The dog was shown a plate of food and responded hy copious flow of saliva. The ringing of a 
bell, when food was not presented at the same time, did not cause any flow of saliva. Then the bell 
was rung at the same time that food was presented to the dog. This was repeated a number oj 
times. Later when the unconditioned stimulus, the food, was not presented, but the bell was rung, 
the conditioned stimidus, saliva flowed from the mouth of the dog. The figure above shows the ex- 
perimenter measuring and controlling the stimuli. A very large number of the respomes of animals 
and man are learned through some such conditioning process. From J. F. Dashiell, funda* 
MENTALS OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY (Bostori: Houghtou Mifflin Company), p. ^8o. 




FIGURE 27. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONDITIONED RESPONSES IN 
NEWBORN INFANTS 

A buzzer was sounded at the same time an unconditioned stimulus was presented to the infant. 
These curves show the day to day changes in response to the buzzer in terms of percentages of the 
total number of occasions that the behavior in question was observed. For example^ the first curve 
shows that the sound of the buzzer did not elicit sucking movements on the first day, and only oc- 
casionally on the second and third days. But after the third day, sucking in response to the buzzer 
occurred with increasing frequency, until by the seventh day the sound of the buzzer aroused sucking 
movements on per cent of all occasions. The other curves are to he read in the same way. From 
"O. P. Marquis, "‘can conditioned responses be established in the newborn infant? ” 
JOURNAL OF genetic PSYCHOLOGY, 39:479^2 {X931). Courtesy of Clark University Press. 
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mouth normally waters at the sight of food but not at the ringing of a 
bell. But if, as in the Pavlov .experiment, a bell is rung a number of 
times at the appearance of food, eventually saliva will flow from the 
dog’s mouth at the ringing of the bell alone. It has likewise been shown 
that conditioning occurs in the human infant; indeed, it can be estab- 
lished very shortly after birth. In one experiment eight newborn babies 
were fed every four hours. First a buzzer was sounded for five seconds, 
then the nipple put into the babies’ mouths, then the buzzer sounded 
for five seconds more. In general, only from three to six days were 
required to establish definite ' conditioned food-taking reactions, such as 
mouth and sucking movements, in response to the sound of the buzzer 
alone.^ 

The conditioned response ^ is probably the most important single key 
to human learning. A baby shows no fear of animals but does of loud, 
harsh noises, if they are unfamiliar and unexpected; but it may learn to 
show fear of a dog if a loud, harsh noise is made each time the baby sees 
a dog. The dog may call forth fear after only one trial. In a similar 
way a baby may come to fear the dark, or any number of different 
objects, by the method of the conditioned response. The tremendous 
variety of these conditioned responses in adulthood is impressive. One 
likes the color yellow which brings pleasant feelings because it was worn 
by a childhood sweetheart. Moonlight brings out the tender sentiments. 
Drums suggest war. Such associations make a very rich fabric out of 
experience for each one of us. 

Drives 

As has already been pointed out, the nervous system, operating through 
the medium of the reflex, is responsive to internal as well as to external 
stimuli. Certain internal stimuli, or drmSj are an important part of the 
inherited equipment of the newborn babe These drives are related 

^ D. P. Marquis, **can conditioned responses be established in the newborn infant?” 
JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY, 39:479-92, October, 1931. 

2 In the interests of simplicity, conditioning has so far been illustrated on the level of the 
I’eflex. However, as will be emphasized below, little of the behavior of the newborn infant is 
reflexive, that is, fixed and definite. Rather, most infant behavior is of a more general nature, 
consisting of diffuse responses to diffuse needs. Behavior patterns become more specific and 
definite only as the result of maturation and learning. On this account, it is usually more 
accurate to speak of the conditioned response than of the conditioned reflex, in connection 
with modifications of original nature due to learning. This point is important, for it em- 
phasizes the plastic and indefinite nature of original human nature, and consequently the 
dominant part that learning plays in developing specific human personality traits. 
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largely to the organic needs of the individual^ such as those for sleep^ 
exercise;- food^ 'Water/ elimm and sex activity. A pin stuck into 
the skin Will hurt, without much reference to the internal condition of 
the body. ' But the internal stimuli of hunger,' let us say, are relatively 

more important than the external stimuli. These drives .provide a kind 

of dynamic urge, or pnsh, to behavior. When an organic need is unsat- 
isfied, an organic tension is set up which leaves the individual ■ restless 
and impels him to bestir himself in the effort to satisfy the need. In the 
case of hunger, for example, the absence of food causes the walls of the 
stomach to contract, stretching the muscles and producing disagreeable 
sensations which lead, to a state of general restlessness. This restlessness 
may be interpreted as a diffuse effort to achieve a goal, namely food. 
The drives are oriented with reference to goals. 

While nature supplies the child with a set of tensions which must 
somehow be relieved, it remains for nurture to determine the ways in 
which these tensions will be managed. The craving makes one seek 
some sort of expression or goal, but it may be conditioned. Thus nature 
supplies the individual with a hunger drive, but experience determines 
how, when, and where it will be satisfied. There is great variation in the 
eating habits and attitudes of different children. One child will accept 
graciously whatever food is set before him, will eat his meal promptly 
and with relish. Another will just as regularly refuse what is offered, 
habitually dawdle, or regret the time that must be given to eating. The 
differences among children in habits of eating, sleeping, and the like 
suggest the readiness with which the drives may be conditioned. The 
point is important, for it shows the dominance of the learning process in 
the formation of human personality. 

INSTINCTS IN HUMAN AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 

Before modern science discovered the mechanism of the conditioned 
response as a major factor in learning/ it was customary for psychologists 

^ It should be noted that conditioning is here set forth not as the only method of human 
learning but as in ail probability the chief method. ** Whether all learning can be reduced 
to a single formula is a complex and difficult question upon which the evidence, though ex* 
tensive, is by no means clear.” (Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, experimental social 
PSYCHOLOGY, p. 1 56.) The mechanism, of the conditioned response has been established 
largely on the infant level, but is still something of an hypothesis for such phenomena as 
memory, language, and thought, which play a prominent part in later learning. Still the 
great utility of the conditioned response in the former field makes it a very probable point of 
view in the latter. As Doilard has aptly put it (in correspondence with the authors), “No 
one knows in detail how conditioning helps build a personality, though it ‘must’ be sol” 
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to aecount for a great deal of human conduct in terms of instincts, defined 
as inborn tendencies to action.^ Long lists of such presumed instincts were 
drawn up. Such common personality traits as gregariousness, imitation, 
pugnacity, and acquisitiveness were held to be the result of inborn dis- 
positions. At the present time this type of explanation is largely dis- 
credited. It is much more in keeping with the evidence to explain such 
traits in terms of learning or the conditioned response. As we have seen, 
the child at first gives no indication of a gregarious impulse. He does, 
however, show hunger and a desire to have his hunger appeased. Since 
human beings satisfy the child’s hunger, he learns to depend upon them, 
and consequently enjoys being with them. Gregariousness, it seems, is 
chiefly explained as the result of the conditioning of the hunger drive. 
Theix are many other kinds of satisfaction which help to build up a 
desire for group life, but the fact remains that gregariousness can be 
readily explained in terms of social experience. It may be concluded 
that much uniform human behavior which was once thought to be the 
automatic expression of inborn tendencies or instincts is now understood 
to be the result of learning. 

Among the lower animals, instinct plays a large part in determining 
behavior; in certain species, the domination of behavior by inherited 
patterns is almost complete.^ Ants, for example, have a highly socialized 
life determined by instinct. In founding a colony, the queen excavates 
a cell in the earth and remains entombed until the eggs develop. After 
the first batch of eggs is laid, the queen feeds the larvae until they pupate. 
The first individuals are workers who take charge of the colony, feed the 
queen and themselves, and tend the brood, thus freeing the parent to 
devote herself to oviposition. Certain ants, usually those that are 
physically larger, act as defenders of the tribe and in some cases use 
powerful mandibles for crushing seeds or prey. Smaller workers tend 
the brood, forage for food, make nests, and cultivate fungus beds. When 
the original colony becomes overcrowded, some queens and workers leave 
the nest to start colonies of their own. Ants do all these remarkable 
things not as a result of learning, but as a result of inborn capacities. 
Because they represent so completely the automatic working out of 
inherited patterns, these behavior patterns of ants show a minimum of 

^ Cf. L. L. Bernard, instinct: a study in social psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1924). 

® Gf. W. M. Wheeler, colony-founding among ants (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933); A. D, Imms, social behavior in insects (New York: The Dial Press, 1931), 
chap. V. 
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FIGURE 28. THE NEST-BUILDING INSTINCT 

After using available materials {shavings, paper, etc.) for a nest, the caged parturient rat coth 
tinues the search for further materials, and finding 7 iothing, picks up her tail in her mouth, carries it 
back to the nest and deposits it on the nest materials. This ^^waltzing^^ back with tail in mouth 
may be repeated for half an hour or more. In one case where no nesting materials were provided, 
the pregnant female repeated this act over and over again during the 12 hours prior to parturition. 
M. Sturman-Hulbe and C. P. Stone, ‘‘maternal behavior in the albino rat,’^ 

JOURNAL OF comparative PSYCHOLOGY, g : 2 oS 

variation. The uniformity of the ant colonies stands in striking contrast 
to the greatly varied behavior patterns in human communities. One 
ant colony is much like another, but there is a great difference indeed 
between a primitive community of a few families loosely organized as a 
hunting group, and a highly organized community of millions of families 
like New York City. The biology of the ant prescribes in detail what an 
ant colony will be like, but the biology of man exercises no such de- 
terminism. 

Instinct is a term that applies more correctly to the lower animals than 
to human beings. The behavior of the animals is much more largely 
governed by inherited patterns. A newly hatched chicken will stand, 
walk, and peck at an object on the ground. A newborn babe is utterly 
helpless. The best performance the baby can give in the way of motor 
activity is a sort of random thrashing about of its legs and arms, and the 
mouthing and sucking movements already alluded to. In physiological 
terms we say that the organization of the nerv’^ous system is much less 
complete in the human baby at birth than it is in the chick. 

Advantages and disadvantages of instinctive behavior. At first this lack 
of neural organization is a handicap to the human being, but later it 
becomes his greatest asset. Unlike the chick, the baby cannot shift for 
himself at birth- but because his actions are not fixed and predetermined, 
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he can learn to do things in a number of ways. Instead of a very simple 
and inflexible act like pecking at a grain of corn, the child acquires an 
extensive set of food habits. Eating, for human beings, may become an 
elaborate ritual. So with other behavior also. Man is not born with a 
building instinct such as birds have for nest making. From one point of 
view the birds have an advantage because they do not have to depend 
on experience or on other birds to learn. Each generation of birds can 
function independently without suffering any loss of nest-building skill. 
Man would be helpless in building a shelter if he could not rely on the 
accumulated experience of the group. An Eskimo caught in an arctic 
blizzard can put up an igloo in forty-five minutes if necessary, but he 
can do this only because he has learned how from others. If he had not 
been taught this knowledge, he would perish. He has no igloo-building 
instinct to help him. 

On the other hand, the inherited facility of the bird works automati- 
cally and leaves little room for improvement. This is not to deny that 
the nests of birds are remarkable; they are often superior to the means 
of protection of many primitive peoples who have only such crude 
structures as lean-tos with which to protect themselves from the weather. 
But give man time and he will learn to build a shelter that far surpasses 
any that instinct can provide. Man has learned how to build a more 
durable and spacious shelter, and he also knows how to heat it, cool it, 
and ventilate it to his liking. Human beings learn to do an amazing 
variety of things precisely because they are not dominated by instinct, but 
instead are endowed by nature with drives that are flexible. 

Emotions 

Man is not only equipped with various drives to action but is also 
capable of experiencing certain feelings. The drives themselves have 
an affective aspect; we speak, for instance, of ^Teelings of hunger/’ ‘'^sex 
excitement,” and the like. That human beings inherit feeling states is 
obvious, but not so clear is the exact nature of this inheritance. We are 
particularly interested in this section in the part biology plays in the 
more intense and profound affective states, the emotions, which are of 
such consequence for human happiness. What part does heredity play 
in equipping us with such feeling states? 
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EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR OF INFANTS 

After Watson’s experiments ^ in 1919 it was thought for a long time 
that the infant was endowed by nature with three specific emotions: 
ragCj fear^ and affection. Watson found that restriction of the child’s 
bodily movements, as by holding his arms or legs firmly, aroused a 
reaction which he called rage. Similarly, he observed that falling and 
loud noises induced fear. Pleasant stroking of certain parts of the body, 
he stated, brought a response not unlike that accompanying expressions 
of affection. Moi'e recent studies, however, throw some doubt on the 
specificity of the child’s feeling responses. In one experiment, for 
example, motion pictures were taken of children stimulated in the 
Watson manner.^ When the film was cut so the responses were sepa- 
rated from the stimuli, a group of psychologists was not able to match 
them properly. It is possible that adults read their own responses into 
the emotional reactions of infants. Heredity may give the newborn 
babe only a generalized capacity for responding emotionally against 
annoyance of one kind or another. The specific emotions come later. 
Even by the Watson formula it is clear that the infant has little in the 
way of emotional behavior. He learns to be afraid of few things or of 
many things, to respond angrily to many or few different situations, but 
the organization of emotional expression is quite rudimentary in the 
newborn babe. 

THE CULTURAL PATTERNING OF EMOTIONS 

We have only to observe the emotional expression of individuals in 
different cultures to acknowledge the commanding part that experience 
plays in the patterning of the emotions. Among the Andaman Islanders 
and the Maori of New Zealand there is copious shedding of tears when 

^ John B. Watson, psychology from the standpoint of a behaviorist (Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott, 1919). 

® M. and I. C. Sherman, ‘‘the differentiation of emotional responses in infants,’’ 
JOURNAL OF comparative PSYCHOLOGY, 7:265-84, June, 1927; 8:385-94, December, 1928. 
In another experiment, by Pratt and others, on 66 infants, results were secured that seem to 
confirm the conclusions of the Shermans that no specific emotional responses are discernible 
in very young infants. In this study, the arms of the infant were pressed against the body 
and held firmly in place. A total of 358 repetitions were involved. In 58 per cent of the 
trials, the infants made no perceptible reaction, but remained passive. In 26 per cent, a brief 
period of activity was followed by one of inactivity* In 13 per cent of the trials, the arms 
flexed again, followed by other signs of activity; and in the remaining 3 per cent a brief period 
of quiet was followed by one of activity. K, G. Pratt, A. K. Nelson, and K, H. Sun, the 
BEHAVIOR OF THE NEW-BORN INFANT, Ohio State University Contribution in Psychology, no. 10, 
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friends meet after a separation or when two warring factions make peace. 
The Japanese acknowledge with a smile the reproof of a superior. Many 
peoples make no outward show of grief at the loss of a beloved one^ but 
the Chinese go to the other extreme on such occasions. Their Book of 
contains an elaborate set of rules and regulations for the proper 
expression of grief in bereavement, ^'the technique of the mourning 
ceremonial.’' In another Chinese book. Required Studies for Women^ the 
following advice is given: ^Tf your father or mother is sick, do not be 
far from his or her bed. Taste all the medicine yourself Pray your 
god for his or her health. If anything unfortunate happens, cry bitterly." 
Otherwise, ^‘do not let your teeth be seen when you smile, and do not 
show your unhappiness easily." Chinese literature contains many refer- 
ences to the fact that people may die of anger. ^"^His anger has risen so 
that he is ill of it and lies upon his bed and his life cannot long be assured." 
Klineberg cites the case of a Chinese who died of anger after losing a 
lawsuit.^ Such evidence shows clearly that experience rather than 
natural endowment is chiefly responsible for the patterning of emotional 
expression. 


Temperament 

Some students of personality are of the opinion that temperament 
must be included among those traits which heredity contributes to the 
individual. Discussion of this point is likely to be somewhat unsatis- 
factory, however, because so little is known about it. It is usual to say 
that a person’s temperarnent is his prevailing mood. By this definition 
temperament is a matter of emotional response, the underlying or char- 
acteristic feeling state of the individual. A common classification of tem- 
peraments is fourfold: the choleric, or excitable; the phlegmatic, or dull; 
the sanguine, or happy; and the melancholic, or sad. Individuals may, 
of course, possess combinations of these moods. Psychiatrists recognize 
m their experience a type of individual with a temperament called cyclo- 
thymic, alternating between elation and despair. 

ARE THERE INHERITED DIFFERENCES IN TEMPERAMENT? 

While some babies at birth are nervous and others are quiet and calm, 
it is difficult to know whether these temperamental traits are inherited, 

^ Otto Klineberg, 'emotional expression in Chinese literature,” journal of abnormaj^ 
AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 33:517-20, October, 1938. 
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In individual cases such differences may be ascribed to circumstances 
attending the experience of birth; much may depend on whether the 
birth experience is an easy or trying one for the infant. There is also a 
little evidence suggesting that some prenatal conditions may be capable of 
affecting the nervous system of the child. But whether genetic factors 
are also operative is not clear. The glands are thought to be partly 
responsible for temperamental differences, and individuals differ in 
glandular makeup, but ''practically nothing is accurately known as to 
the role of inheritance in transmitting supposedly different glandular 
types,” although of course the glands themselves are inherited. A case 
might perhaps be made out for such an inheritance if it could be shown 
that infants of certain races possess temperamental traits different from 
those of infants of other races. It does appear that South European chil- 
dren tend to be excitable and their time reaction quick, while North 
European children are more stolid and slower to respond, but unfortu- 
nately these differences are not observable in newborn infants. On this 
account we have no assurance that the behavior noted is not due to cul- 
ture rather than to biology. As will be shown below, the glands are 
highly responsive to environmental influence. 

TEMPERAMENT AND THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 

There is much evidence to show that behavior is greatly affected by 
the condition of the ductless glands. In rats, injections of certain hor- 
mones of the pituitary gland will produce sexual maturation in one half 
the normal time. The intelligence of cretins is greatly increased by the 
feeding of thyroxin. If one of the adrenals, so useful in the struggling 
activities of animals, is removed from a dog, his fighting abilities are re- 
duced by one half The removal of the gonads in a youth is said to 
account for personality characteristics of a eunuch. When the para- 
thyroids, glands located near the thyroid which regulate the utilization 
of calcium, are defective, as in tetany, the individual is easily agitated 
and emotionally unstable. 

Another question concerns the glands and the life cycle. Children 
have different personalities from the middle-aged and from the old. 
The glands of internal secretion vary during the course of a lifetime. 
The thymus is most active during childhood, and recedes later. The 

^ T. H. Morgan, “the mechanism and laws of heredity,” chapter 2 in handbook of 
GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, edited by MuRGHisoN (Loiidon: Oxford University 
Press, 1934), p. 133, 
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sex glands become active in late youth and during adulthood. There is 
a recession of much glandular activity among elders. It is possible that 
among the factors making for differences in personality between chil- 
dren and old people may be variations in the thymus, the gonads, and 
the pituitary. These glands of internal secretion have been called the 
tides of life, a picturesque phrase if not a scientific one. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE GLANDS ON PERSONALITY 

In the light of such evidence as that just cited, when the question of 
how the glands affect personality is asked, the answer would seem to 
be in terms of a generalized emotional effect. The glands influence 
emotional potential. They help to determine whether an individual 
will, for instance, be vigorous or feeble, energetic or lethargic, in his 
reactions. Such differences in emotional response are important for 
personality, but it would be an error to hold, as endocrine-enthusiasts do, 
that the glands determine the whole personality, including such things as 
one’s opinions, one’s habits, and one’s skills. It has still to be shown 
that the glands have anything to do with determining whether an in- 
dividual will be altruistic or selfish, magnanimous or jealous, hospitable 
or niggardly, loyal or treacherous. It still remains to be shown how, if 
at all, the glands are related to memory, to suggestibility, to sympathy, 
and to the other similar traits that constitute personality. Exploration 
in this field is recent, however, and discoveries are occurring with 
rapidity. It would be unwise to make any very definite appraisals, at 
this time, of the role of the glands in personality development. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCE ON THE GLANDS 

In concluding our discussion of the influence of the glands on per- 
sonality, one additional observation should be made. It is fallacious 
to think that these agencies of internal secretion are wholly the result 
of heredity . They may be influenced by environment. The presence or 
absence of iodine in the soil and water affects the thyroid. Psychological 
experience may also be a potent factor in the functioning of the glands. 
A breed of rats with an inherently vicious disposition can be rendered 
docile by a laboratory method known as ^^gentling.” ^ As for human 
beings, Crile presents evidence to show that in the case of certain indi- 
viduals the adrenals are under excessive stimulation from the conditions 

^ F. S. Hammett, “observations on the relation between emotional and metabolic 
STABILITY,’* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, 53:307^11, September, 1920. 
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of city The resultant strain and worry can be alleviated^ he reports^ 

by severing afferent nerve connections to the adrenals. The functioning 
of the gonads is also somewhat affected by experience; particularly im- 
portant are the experiences of childhood which influence the glands be- 
fore they mature. In all probability additional insight into the effect of 
experience on glandular activity will be provided by the further progress 
of endocrinology. 


Capacities 


INTELLIGENCE 

There is no doubting the fact that individuals are provided by heredity 
with varying measures of capacity for intelligent behavior. The existence 
of idiotSj imbeciles, and morons whose deficiency cannot be accounted 
for by environmental causes is sufficient proof that heredity endows 
individuals with varying degrees of mental capacity. However, as was 
pointed out in Chapter III, the intellectual height which individuals 
actually attain in life is, except for those on the lowest levels, in part the 
result of environment and training. This fact makes it inaccurate to 
speak of an individual’s intelligence as if it were entirely biological in 
origin. The social component in general intelligence should be kept 
in mind by the reader in estimating the importance of intelligence for 
personality. 

THE RELATION OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY 

What is the connection between mentality and personality? There 
is a direct connection between these two factoids which shows itself in the 
individual’s responsiveness. We say of one person that he is bright and 
of another that he is dull. There is a generalized degree of alertness 
that individuals manifest, for which a condition of the cortex of the brain 
is chiefly responsible, just as there is generalized emotional potential 
based mainly on the state of the glands. 

Such generalized differences in alertness are, of course, important 
for personality, but it would be a mistake to believe that these differences 

^ George W. Crile, diseases of man peculiar to civilization (New York: The Macmilian 
Company, 1934). Along somewhat similar lines, it is interesting to note that blood pressure 
tends to seek its cultural level, so to speak. The blood pressure of white men in China drops 
until it approximates the Chinese average, while the blood pressure of Chinese students in the 
United States tends to rise to the general American level. The climatic factor is not elimi- 
nated by this simple comparison, though the climates of China and of the United States are 
not greatly different. 
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are in turn directly responsible for other more specific personality differ- 
ences, such as the particular habits and attitudes that individuals possess. 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence to demonstrate that per- 
sonality traits are quite independent of intellectual traits. Delinquents 
and criminals have a different sort of personality makeup from those who 
abide by the law. The transgressors have less inhibition, less respect for 
the rights of others, less regard for the mores, than do the non-criminals, 
so that we say criminals are undesirable characters. But criminals are 
not significantly different from non-criminals in test-intelligence. This 
has been shown by a number of studies, notably by Murchison’s com- 
parison of 3,942 native-born white criminals in penitentiaries in five 
states with 44,223 Army draftees taken from the same five states.^ The 
criminal group was found to be superior to the white draft group, but 
the difference was slight. Juvenile delinquents have likewise been found 
to have much the same intellectual ability as non-delinquents of the same 
cultural and economic level. Again, when large numbers of children 
were put through a series of character tests of a practical, everyday sort, 
designed to measure such behavior as lying, cheating, stealing, co- 
operativeness, persistence, and inhibition, only low correlations with 
I.Q. were obtained.^ Similar attempts to study the relation of intelli- 
gence to emotional stability have yielded only negative results. The 
scores of 694 college freshmen on an intelligence test devised by the 
American Council on Education and on Thurstone’s Personality Sched- 
ule, a test of neurotic tendency^ gave a correlation of only .037.3 Nor 
have efforts to correlate intelligence with particular personality factors, 
such as introversion and extraversion, ascendency and submission, 
changed the picture. In one study, intelligence correlated .0008 with 
assertiveness.^ The findings leave no doubt as to the independence of 
personality and intellectual traits, certainly within the limits tested. 

Why should this be so? The reasons are many, but a principal one is 
that personality is much less dependent on genetic factors than is general 
intelligence. The relative independence of personality from genetic 
factors is shown, for example, by the fact that a person’s attitudes and 

^ Carl Murchison, criminal intelligence (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University, 1926). 

2 H, Hartshorne and M. A. May, studies in deceit (New York: The Macmillan Gom^ 
pany, 1928), Book I, p. 286; Book H, p. 220. 

3 L. L. and T. G. Thurstone, ‘*a neurotig inventory,*’ journal of social psychology. 
1:3-30, February, 1930. 

4 1 . E. Bender, ‘‘asgendenge-submission in relation to certain other factors in per- 
sonality,” journal of abnormal psychology, 23:137-43, July-September, 1928-29. 
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habits may change radically while generally his test-intelligence remains 
practically constant. All of us have seen such changes in men and 
women who have come through a serious crisis, such as an unhappy mar- 
riage and divorce, extreme financial reversal, or acute illness. In reli- 
gious revivals, far-reaching changes in personality sometimes occur with 
astounding suddenness.^ For an explanation of personality traits we 
look, then, to the influence of experiential factors, such as the kind of 
relations one has with one’s family, friends, teachers, fellow-workers, and 
neighbors. As we shall see more explicitly in the next chapter, these 
are the dynamic factors in the formation of personality. 

PERSONALITY TRAITS OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 

The way in which environmental influences operate to produce per- 
sonality traits is interestingly brought out in the case of the feeble-minded. 
They are commonly believed to be doomed by their condition to a life of 
dependence, since it is thought they are necessarily lacking in the ability 
to acquire such personality traits as industry, self-reliance, and depend- 
ability. However, with modern scientific handling, many people with 
deficient intelligence achieve stable, useful, wholesome personalities. 
For instance, a feeble-minded boy who had been trained at a colony for 
the mentally deficient and then placed out to work on a farm was visited 
by the supervisor, who asked him if he liked his work. The boy com- 
plained that he was unhappy because he had been drafted by the farmer’s 
wife to do housework, whereas he had been assured that he would be 
obliged only to work about the farm. This was a violation of the condi- 
tions under which the boy had been placed out, so the superintendent 
asked the boy to report at the colony the next day to be reassigned. The 
boy replied that he could not come then because there was much work 
to be done, the farmer was ill, and it would not be right to leave him in 
the lurch. In another place, a twenty-four-year-old boy with a mental 
age of eight and a serious speech difficulty would go out and help the 
neighbors with their farm work rather than be idle while waiting for a 
work assignment.^^ These boys had been taught skills which would 
permit them to be useful members of society. In addition, they had had 
inculcated in them certain attitudes and standards such as loyalty, de- 
pendability, and integrity. These and many other feeble-minded boys 

/ Cf. H. Begbie, twice-born aien (New York: F. H. Revel! Company, 1909). 

® G, Bernstein, “colony and parole care for dependents and defectives,” meni’al 
HYGIENE, 7:449-71, July, 1923. 
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with the same training show personality traits which are like those of 
many normal and superior individuals. On the other hand, many 
individuals with normal and even superior mentality are lacking in these 
traits of character. The presence of such personality characteristics is 
due less to mental capacity than to social experience. This fact is true 
for all cases except those on the very lowest levels of mentality, for, as 
has already been indicated, those of the lowest levels cannot profit by 
even the most propitious environment. The influence of intelligence 
on personality operates in part through culture to determine the indi- 
\iduaFs habits and attitudes; therefore, variability in social opportunity 
can overshadow variability in general intelligence in determining per- 
sonality traits. 

SPECIAL APTITUDES 

In concluding our inventory of the equipment which heredity supplies, 
mention should be made of the variations in capacity for certain activities 
which individuals show. Some individuals are highly talented along 
particular lines, while others are grossly deficient. Some become bril- 
liant musicians; others, even after repeated hearings, cannot tell one 
song from another. Some can do complicated arithmetic problems in 
their heads; others with the help of pencil and paper cannot add a simple 
column of figures. Samuel Rzeszewski moved his chessmen to a world’s 
championship before he was ten. Mozart, at the age of four, amazed 
his family by going up into the garret and playing on the spinet, without 
previously having had any instruction. Some of his compositions were 
written in his childish hand at the age of five. Talents such as these 
have been called special capacities, and their lack special deficiencies, 
because they are not necessarily related to general intelligence, A child 
may have a high I.Q,, yet have no knack for working with machines. 
The activities for which special capacities and deficiencies are inherited 
include drawing, music, mechanics, and athletics. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL GAPAGITIES 

Although heredity may endow the child with a special capacity for 
certain activity, the possession of this gift is in itself no guarantee that 
it will find full expression. Two additional things are necessary if the 
talent is to be realized. The prevailing culture must look with favor 
on the talent, and the talented individual must have training and 
opportunity for self-expression. There must be at least an occasional 
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individual among the Eskimo people who has the special capacity for 
arithmetic and mathematics. This capacity counts almost for naught 
among the Eskimos, because in their culture mathematics is insignificant. 
In the same way a child with a special capacity for musical expression 
would not have an opportunity to show his talent in a society which was 
either indifferent or hostile to music. But even where the culture is 
favorable, training is necessaiy for the development of special capacities. 
There are many individuals in our society with special endowments 
which are never developed. In one large American university, all the 
sophomores were given the Seashore Musical Aptitude Tests at the 
beginning of a required course in music appreciation. The two students 
who ranked highest on these tests were not musicians or students of 
music; they were two boys who had never had any musical training. 
Clearly there is much undeveloped talent in the population. 

THE RELATION OF SPECIAL CAPACITIES AND PERSONALITY 

The effect of special mental capacities upon personality would seem 
to be largely indirect, as in the case of general mentality. Where the 
culture is favorable, a child’s special capacities are likely to be reflected 
to some degree in his activities and interests. Some children, for ex- 
ample, spend a great deal of time with construction sets and can scarcely 
be torn away from them, while other children cannot be persuaded to 
give such building toys any attention whatsoever. Later on in life the 
choice of career may be influenced by likes and dislikes which rest on 
special abilities and disabilities. Thomas Edison’s career was doubtless 
determined by his mechanical genius, as Babe Ruth’s was by his extraor- 
dinary eye-arm co-ordination and athletic prowess. The choice of an 
occupation affects personality, for tied up with each type of work are 
attitudes and habits peculiar to it. The lawyer in certain respects differs 
in his personality from the doctor, and both are unlike the engineer.^^ 

Special abilities affect personality indirectly through the way they are 
appreciated by the group. A person who has a special talent of some 
sort is likely to be conspicuous because of it. He is a marked person. 
If he is reared wisely by his guardians he is likely to develop a personality 
grounded on self-confidence and self-pride. On the other hand, a gifted 
person runs the danger of becoming maladjusted if he does not have 

^ Cf. Arthur E. Briggs, ‘^social distance between lawyers and doctors/^ sociology 
AND SOGIAI. RESEARCH, 13:156-^4, November, 1928. This study finds that, in general, doctors 
speak little, are reserved, dignified, and genial, while lawyers live their lives in words, are 
mandatory, aggressive, and disputative. 
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noraial social life as a child. Over-exploitation of a child^s talent by 
too ambitious or ignorant parents frequently leads to bad results. As 
to the child who has a special deficiency, he runs the risk of developing 
a sense of personal inferiority. An individual endowed with a special 
gift or special deficiency is set apart from other individuals and so stands 
greater chances of developing a unique personality. 

Constitutional Differences 

Individuals differ also in appearance and in body build. A person 
may be tall or short, thin or stout, handsome or ugly. An individuaFs 
constitution may not be an indication of his hereditary endowment 
alone, since physical development is affected by many environmental 
conditions, such as disease, accident, and the food one eats. A defect 
due to infantile paralysis, for example, is not to be considered an in- 
herited trait. This qualification apart, however, it is still true that 
heredity may play a determining part in providing an individual with a 
particular kind of constitution. This being so, the question turns on 
what relation, if any, there may be between physical constitution and 
personality. 

ANATOMICAL TRAITS AND PERSONALITY 

There have been numerous attempts to show a direct causal relation- 
ship between physical constitution and personality. Two kinds of 
approaches to the problem need to be indicated. There are studies 
which purport to show a connection between an individuaFs anatomical 
characteristics and his social traits. An early example of this kind of 
approach was the work of Lombroso ^ on criminals. He contended that 
his measurements showed that certain physical traits were related to 
criminal behavior. The shape of the head, or even the configuration 
of the ear, he asserted, was an index of criminal predilection. At the 
present time it is generally admitted that Lombroso failed to make his 
case; it is now appreciated that crime is on the whole a social product. 

In spite of the discrediting of Lombroso’s hypothesis, belief in such 
cults as phrenology and palmistry continues in uninformed circles. 
When this section was being written, a newspaper published an item 

^ Gesare Lombroso, l’uomo delinquente (Torino : Fratelli Bocca, 1 896, fifth edition) . Lom- 
broso was professor of psychiatry at Pavia, director of the asylum at Pesaro, professor of foren- 
sic medicine and psychiatry at Turin, and finally professor of criminal anthropology at Turin. 
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describing a new invention, the “psychograph,” which “instantly meas- 
ures 32 areas of the brain, sorts, classifies, and indicates correctly 160 
ratings of 32 different faculties, points out one’s talents, abilities, and 
weak and strong characteristics.” 

Another approach to the problem is represented by the work of 
Kretschmer.^ His examination of types of insanity led him to the con- 
clusion that there was a correlation between bodily types and tempera- 
ment. Individuals suffering from the manic-depressive type of insanity, 
he thought, tended to possess what he called the pyknic type of comti- 
tution: a large, barrel-shaped body, short legs, and a broad, full, and 
fleshy face. He thought that schizophrenia was found more frequently 
among those with the ascenic type of body, characterized by a slender, 
narrow trunk, long legs, and a narrow, angular face. It is accordingly 
Kretschmer’s theory that manic-depressives and schizophrenics are 
merely extremes of a personality differentiation that occurs in so-called 
normal persons. By means of a collection of photographs Kretschmer 
extended this theory to hold that the famous philosophers of the past 
were generally ascenic, while most of the celebrated scientists tended to 
be of the pyknic type. The pyknic types, moreover, were inclined to be 
extroverted, that is, disposed to have their attention turned upon the 
outside world; whereas the ascenic types were introvertive, unskilled in 
associating with others and highly introspective. To date, Kretschmer’s 
interesting speculations have not been tested by a sufficiently large 
number of cases or by adequate measurements. Photographs may be 
good for originating such hypotheses, but actual measurements are 
required for proofs 

PERSONALITY A FUNCTION OF SOCIAL SITUATIONS 

If personality traits are correlated with biological structure, as the 
Kretschmer theory holds, then personality traits should be as definite 
and invariable as biological traits. This is not the case. When may we 

> E. Rretsqhmer, PHYSiaoE AND CH.ARACTER (Ncw York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1925)- 

2 Studies which tend to corroborate the Kretschmer theory have utilized only extreme 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic patients. (D. G. Paterson, physiq^ue and intellect 
(New York: Century Company, 1930, p. 283.) Morton, studying 62 normal individuals, 
found no significant relation between body build and certain measurable normal variations 
in personality tendencies. (N. W. Morton, “personality tendencies and physique,’* 
JOURNAL OF abxnormal AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 30:439-42, January, 1936.) Negative find- 
ings are reported in an even more extensive study of 1 53 college men and 79 college women. 
(O. Klineeerg, S. E. Asch, and H. Block, “an experimental study of constitutional 
TYPES,” genetic PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPH, 16:145-221, 1 934.) 
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say of someone that he has the personality trait of perseverance? A 
person may show persistence in one situation and not in another. The 
trait of persistence is thus best defined in connection with particular 
situations. The same thing is true for other traits. It has been shown 
that children who have a reputation for being trustworthy may cheat 
if the temptation is great enough/ or a child may be scrupulously honest 
in some situations and dishonest in others. Figure 29^ shows the rating 
of a particular girl on twenty-one different tests of honesty. According 
to popular notion it is thought that if she were honest, she would react 
honestly in all situations. This, however, was not true. The girl devi- 
ated from considerably above average in the honesty of her reactions 
to some situations to very much below average in others. This ex- 
ample indicates that personality traits are not fixed but are simply 
functions of particular social situations. Biological traits, such as 
sensitiveness to heat or ability to see, do not vary in this way. The 
definition of sight is in terms of bodily structures and not in terms of 
group situation, though sight may be trained to be selective. 

That personality is a function of particular social situations is indicated 
also by changes that individuals undergo in* personality, while their 
constitution remains unchanged. Elsewhere 3 the case of Helen Keller 
is cited. Her personality was greatly transformed at the age of seven 
when she suddenly realized that all things have names and that by 
learning the proper symbols she could share thoughts with others. Her 
constitution did not change; she continued to be blind and deaf, as she 
had been since early childhood, but she became a strikingly different 
sort of person. 

Even if further research should show that certain personality traits 
are linked with the physical constitution, it would still be necessary to 
refer back to an individuaFs life situations to see how the traits express 
themselves. Consider, for example, courage. By courageous persons 
are meant those who frequently show courage in many social situations. 
Courageous persons are, however, fearful and cowardly under certain 
conditions. Courage may some day be found to be associated with the 
adrenal glands, and anger with the ganglia at the end of the brain-stem, 
but these biological factors would give no clue as to whether an indi- 

^ H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, studies in deceit, Book I, p. 286; Book II, p. 220. 

2 H. Hartshorne, M. a. May, and F. K. Shuttleworth, studies in the organization 
OF character, voi. HI of STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF CHARACTER (Ncw York: The Maciniiian 
Company, 1930), p. 291. 

5 Chapter VII, “Culture and Personality.” 
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FIGURE 29. HONESTY PROFILE, SHOWING THE VARIABILITY OF THE SUBJECT 

This girl was given 21 tests for honesty and the chart shows quite clearly that her honesty was 
very marked in some situations, while she was quite dishonest in others. Honesty as a trait seems 
to depend somewhat on the situation. Adapted from Hartshorne, May, and Shuttleworth, 

STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF CHARACTER, III, “STUDIES IN THE ORIGIN OF CHARACTER,” 

p. 2 gi {New York: The Macmillan Compaty, iggo). 

vidual would or would not show courage in a specific situation, such as 
on the battlefield. In such a situation we must turn to social experience 
rather than to biology for an explanation of the personality trait. 

INDIRECT INFLUENCE OF PHYSIQUE ON PERSONALITY 

While little direct connection has been established between specific 
constitutional and personality factors, the situation is different for the 
indirect influence of physique. Ziegfeld, originator of the famous 
“Follies,” used to say that the most beautiful girls in his chorus were the 
poorest dancers. They had no great urge to practice long hours at 
dancing, since their beauty alone brought them a great deal of attention. 
Beauty may, of course, depend somewhat on factors other than the 
genes, such as proper diet, good health, and the skill of one’s hairdresser 
and cosmetologist, but it is essentially built out of an hereditary trait. 
The hereditary trait, however, is only indirectly responsible for such 
personality traits as self-assurance and poise that flow from beauty. It 
is the group or culture that admires the physical trait and gives it prestige 
value. Societies vary greatly in the constitutional traits that are deemed 
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attractive. Most primitive peoples value obesity in women very highly; 
In some places the belle of the community is a woman so heavy she can- 
not support her own weight. In our own society^ at present, a lithe 
figure is thought to be attractive, but this was not always so, as the 
paintings in art galleries indicate. The influence of physique on per- 
sonality is, then, largely indirect, operating through the valuation placed 
by the group on constitutional traits. 

THE CASE OF THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 

In concluding this chapter on the contribution of heredity to per- 
sonality, it may be illuminating to refer to recent studies of the Dionne 
quintuplets.^ These girls make ideal subjects for investigation on the 
point under consideration, since they are identical in genetic constitu- 
tion. They represent the splitting of a single fertilized egg, which means 
they have identical or nearly identical heredity. If personality is a 
direct consequence of hereditary tendencies or traits, then these five 
sisters should have personalities that are identical, or at least personalities 
that are very much alike. But even at the tender age of three years, 
when the studies referred to here were completed, they showed quite 
distinct personalities. The personalities of the five sisters were measured 
by three tests, designed to ascertain ^‘social success,’’ ''social popularity,” 
and "social interest.” The social success score was the ratio of the num- 
ber of times each child attempted to get a response from one of the others 
to the number of successes; the social popularity score was the ratio of 
the number of times each child attempted to open social negotiation 
with the others to the number of times the others sought to do the same 
with her; and the social interest score represented the ratio of the number 
of times each watched the others to the number of times she was watched 
by the others. The scores for the five sisters on these thi-ee tests are as 
follows: 

Table 4. Personality Scores of Dionne Quintuplets 


Test I Test 11 Test III 

Social Success Social Popularity Social Interest 

Annette 1.3 .8 2.7 

Geciie 1.3 1.2 1.8 

Emilie .9 i.o .6 

Marie 9 .7 .4 

Yvonne 1.8 1.6 1,0 


^ William E. Blatz, the five sisters. By permission of William Morrow and Company, 
Inc.j and J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd, Diiferences in performance by the five sisters on intelli- 
gence tests were slight. 
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FIGURE 30. THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS: RANK ORDER IN ANGER 
CONTROL, AT THREE AGE LEVELS 

The outstanding performance in anger control is turned in by Emilie, who is far in advance of 
her sisters in this respect. It will be noted^ however^ that there is considerable variation in the 
tanking of the quintuplets in anger control at the three periods. If heredity were the determining 
factor^ there would be no such variations in emotional control among the quintuplets^ for they have 
‘^identicar^ heredity. Adapted from William E. Blatz, the five sisters {New Tork: 
Morrow, igsS) . 

These tests show personality variations of lOO, 130, and 600 per cent. 
Measurements of many constitutional and biological traits of the quin- 
tuplets, on the other hand, give a maximum variation of only 10 to 
15 per cent. It seems probable, therefore, that the variations in the 
personality traits of the five girls are in excess of those that can be 
accounted for in terms of biological inheritance. In other ways as well 
the girls show striking personality differences. Emilie, at the age of 
three, was far ahead of her sisters in control of anger, while Annette 
and Marie showed anger most frequently. Emilie likewise showed less 
fear than any of the others in social situations engendering fear. Emilie 
showed the least tendency to react emotionally toward her sisters. For 
such reasons as these, the investigator characterized her, at age three, as 
^independent, self-assured.’’ Marie was the ''baby” of the group, and 
Yvonne "the older sister.” Cecile is described as "socially interesting” 
and Annette as "socially aggressive.” These differences in five girls 
with identical heredity is all the more striking because they lived in a 
highly regulated and uniform environment. 


SUMMARY 


What does heredity contribute to human personality? Clearly the 
role of heredity is not to develop human nature alone and unaided, but 
to furnish materials out of which experience will mold the personality. 
Although this raw material includes the whole human body and all of 
its mechanisms, certain biological traits are more significant than others 
in the bearing they have upon personality. The more important 
mechanisms are the nervous system, the ductless glands, the organic 
drives, the emotions, and the general and specific capacities for mental 
behavior. 

In so far as these materials are variable they may lead to differences in 
personality. Extreme individual differences in intelligence, for example, 
are readily reflected in personality. Pronounced variations in intelli- 
gence, as in the case of the idiot and imbecile, are such as to leave an in- 
delible stamp on personality. Extreme hereditary variations, however, 
are rare. Most people have normal intelligence. Where biological dif- 
ferences are not marked or decisive, environmental factors have greater 
opportunity to influence the personality. 

The hereditary influences upon personality are both indirect and direct. 
Heredity contributes to personality indirectly through group valuations 
of genetic traits. When, for instance, a particular type of physique is 
deemed beautiful by society, this valuation promotes personality traits 
such as self-pride and self-assurance in the persons having the approved 
type of physique. 

The direct effects of heredity upon personality are of limited scope and 
significance. They are responsible for such general aspects of personality 
as the degree of emotional drive and mental alertness. Heredity furnishes 
the materials, but experience determines the way they will be used. 
Hunger is a mechanism supplied by nature, but the habits and attitudes 
built up around hunger are due to experience. Likewise the emotions are 
inherited, but the use which is made of them depends on circumstances 
and training. An individual may be energetic because of his heredity, 
but whether he is active in his own behalf or in behalf of others is a matter 
of his training. Moreover, whether he exerts himself, for example, in 
making money or in scholarly activity is also dependent on his nurture. 
Social experience is the factor which molds the dynamic biological 
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FIGURE 31. OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FROM CHILDHOOD 
TENDENCIES 

A few selected steps in the developmnt of interests out of one arbitrarily chosen biological tendency. 
The divergence of lines of development is due to differences in environmental opportunities and no 
doubt also to intrinsic differences in the three personalities. From J. F. Dashiell, fundamen- 
tals OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY (Boston: Houghtou Mifflin Company)^ p. isj. 

heritage of the individual into a personality of specific attitudes and 
habits. 

Although an individuafs social experience is inclusive of a number of 
things^ the two factors which are of the greatest consequence for his 
personality are his group and cultural contacts. The next two chapters 
take up in turn the relation of other persons and of the social heritage to 
human personality. 

(QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it so difficult to separate the hereditary factor in 
personality? 

2. Why is the concept of the conditioned response so important 
for a sociological approach to the study of personality? 

3. Is fear of the dark inherited? If not, how is it acquired? 
What process is involved? 

4. How valid is the instinct theory of human behavior? 

5. Why is hunger called a drive? What determines how drives 
are satisfied? 

6. How do the glands affect personality? 

7. Gan cowards be made brave by treating their adrenal glands? 
Defend your answer. 
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8« Do extremes in intelligence tend to have more influence on 
personality than variations in the middle range? Why or 
why not? 

9. Why do phrenology and palmistry meet with popular favor? 
Do they contain a measure of truth? 

10. What attempts have been made to relate constitutional 
differences to psychological characteristics? How successful 
have these attempts been? 

1 1 . What is the significance for personality of special capacities in 
music, art, mechanics, and the like? 

12. Children are often said to resemble their parents in sociability 
and generosity. Are these resemblances due to biological 
inheritance or social contact? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . Recent criticism of the concept of human instincts. 

2. Recent studies of the emotional responses of infants. 

3. The experimental conditioning of the responses of newborn 
infants. 

4. Some recent findings in endocrinology. 

5. The relation of physical handicaps to personality as exempli- 
fied by the cases of Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman. 

6. Evaluation of the case for inherited racial differences in 
temperament. 

7. A case study of the effects of physical appearance on per- 
sonality. 

8. Relative roles of genetic factors and environmental motiva- 
tion in the production of musical genius. 
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BIRTH IS the signal for experience to begin its work of converting 
the biological individual into the social person. How is this change 
accomplished? As the reader has just seen, the equipment with which 
the baby is born includes reflexes, drives, feelings, and capacities. At 
birth these raw materials are conveyed into the factory of life. Here 
they are processed by such machinery as the conditioned response into 
personality products — habits, attitudes, abilities, and ideas. To under- 
stand why someone has a particular brand of personality, therefore, we 
must look not only to his biological inheritance, but also to his social 
expe rience. 


Varieties OF Human Experience 

The experiences which affect an individuafs personality include those 
which are non-social as well as those which involve other persons. For 
instance, in the course of a laboratory experiment in psychology involv- 
ing reactions to odors, it was noted that one boy had to be persuaded 
to smell some roses that were put before him. He seemed to be afraid 
of them. When the cause for this unusual reaction was investigated, it 
was found that the youth had previously suffered a bad fall near a 
rose garden. Conditioning of this sort built up around painful experi- 
ences with nature is very common. There are also, of course, pleasant 
associations, as in the case of those who come to love nature and spend 
much time in the woods or mountains. These experiences in the natu- 
ral world may have important effects upon our attitudes, habits, and 
ideas; they are therefore significant for personality. 

Although the natural environment cannot be left out of account as 
an influence upon personality, it does not begin to compare in impor- 
tance with the social environment. We at once acknowledge the fact 
that other people are the most important things in our experience. But 
how do they come to be so? At the beginning of life, and for some time 
afterwards, the infant does not show any special awareness of human 
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beings; indeed lie does not show any preference for animate over inani*- 
mate objects. This fact was observed in an experiment involving in- 
fants under one month of age.'' Their reaction to different stimuli was 
noted at weekly intervals. During the first two weeks of life, their 
reaction to noises made by striking a porcelain plate with a spoon and 
by rattling paper was more frequent and positive than their reaction to 
the human voice. In the third week they showed about equal response 
to both kinds of stimuli^ but in the fourth week the response to the human 
voice predominated. Apparently there are various stages in the process 
of conditioning; the child associates the human voice with feeding and 
other satisfactions, and comes progressively to favor the human voice 
above other sounds. Still later the child associates a particular voice 
with a particular person, such as his mother or his nurse. Here we have, 
then, the developmental basis for the child’s first social relationships. 

The infant makes differential responses to human beings because he 
is dependent on them for survival, to say nothing of the innumerable 
satisfactions they give him besides. As he grows older, his whole life 
becomes so wrapped up in others that he comes to crave social relations. 
The abhorrence with which human beings regard isolation from the 
group can be judged from the fact that solitary confinement is regarded 
as an extreme form of punishment. Likewise, when an individual with- 
draws from association with other human beings, he is likely to be or to 
become queer. If his withdrawal from others is extreme, it may mean 
insanity. 

The social environment which is so important for personality is really 
made up of two parts, group interaction and culture. Much of group 
interaction is learned behavior and hence is a part of culture, but in the 
interests of brevity the two factors are frequently spoken of as group and 
culture. Group interaction is common to life in all cultures, in all ages. 
Everywhere there is leading, following, teaching, imitating, intimidating, 
fighting, ostracizing, praising, blaming. These are general patterns of 
conduct, or forms of collective behavior. But what is praised or what is 
blamed varies tremendously from culture to culture. The Plains Indians 
in America praised stealing under certain circumstances, but in modern 
cities it is nearly always condemned. Mothers teach children in all cul- 
tures. But what a Christian mother teaches her child in the United 

^ H. Hetzer and B. Tudor-Hart, “die fr0hsten reaktionen auf die menschlighe 

STIMME/* SOCIOLOGISCHE UND PSYGHOLOGISCHE STUDIEN user das ERSTE LEBENSJAHR, 1 02 7 , pp. 
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States is different from what an ancestor- worshiping mother teaches 
her child in China. Everywhere people communicate with each other, 
but they speak different languages in different cultures. A particular 
culture gives content and color to the general processes of group inter- 
action and thus gives distinction to personality. 

What, however, are these general mechanisms of social interaction 
through which culture operates? How do such processes as praise and 
blame, co-operation and conflict, ascendance and submission affect 
personality? For affect it they do. Whether a person becomes a leader, 
a bully, a coward, an imitator; whether he feels inferior or superior; 
whether he is altruistic or narcissistic depends upon the kind of interac- 
tion he has with others. Group interaction molds his personality.^ 

How do the group and other cultural influences leave their imprint on 
the child? How do they mold his personality? Personality is far too 
complicated to describe in a single chapter. Since the purpose of this 
discussion is not to provide an inventory of human nature but rather to 
point out something of the way social experience affects the formation 
of personality, it will be sufficient to deal with only a portion of the per- 
sonality in process of development. This is the most vital portion of all, 
namely, the achievement of the self and social attitudes. There are prob- 
ably no more vital aspects of personality than these. The key to a per- 
son’s nature is the way he regards himself and the way he reacts to others. 

Mechanisms Underlying Social Behavior 

Before considering the actual attitudes which human beings develop 
toward themselves and others, it is desirable to give some thought to the 
avenue through which attitudes make their entrance into personality. 
How do human beings affect one another? How are these efliects secured? 
The answer is that there are certain fundamental behavior mechanisms or 
patterns which human beings acquire and which in turn become the 
means to the development of personality. 

^ A somewhat different distinction between group and cultural influences has been made 
by other writers, using a different terminology. Thus Kimball Young distinguishes between 
culture and personal-social or inter-individual influences.” “Personal-social here means the 
effect of another individual or group of individuals upon one, outside of codified forms of be- 
havior. It is the person-to-person relationship, uninfluenped by standardized habits and ideas 
common to one’s group.” (social psychology, p. 5.) See also the distinction made be- 
tween “common-human” and “collective” processes. 
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IMITATION 

One of the most important mechanisms through which learnings and 
hence personality development, takes place is imitation. The analysis 
of this mechanism is complicated somewhat by the fact that there are 
various types of imitative behavior.^ The unconscious type may be 
explained in terms of the circular response, so-called because it is repeti- 
tive, a sort of going around in a circle. Thus a child may respond to a 
stimulus by crossing its fingers, but seeing the fingers crossed may, after 
a moment’s delay, be the new stimulus which causes the child to cross 
them again. A child may repeat such a response over and over again, 
hence it is called a circular response. The appearance of some part of 
one’s self in motion is the stimulus to get the part in motion again. 
Some time later another child crossing its fingers will be imitated, since 
the act of the other child is a new stimulus to the conditioned response. 
Imitation is thus not an inborn pattern but results from learning. One 
imitates someone else when one has imitated one’s self, so to speak. 
One can imitate the behavior patterns of another person only if one al- 
ready possesses, to some degree, the behavior patterns in question. 
Imitation is either the release, or a slight modification, of existing atti- 
tudes or habits. A child can take on his mother’s speech inflection only 
after he has himself had a great deal of experience with verbal symbols 
and the modulation of the voice. The same is true for handwriting; 
an individual may unwittingly modify his style of writing to conform to 
that of someone greatly admired, but he must first know how to write.^ 

We are referring here to unconscious or automatic imitation, but one 
may also deliberately and consciously copy the acts of another person. 
Each month thousands of American girls eagerly await the appearance 
on the newsstands of the country of magazines carrying motion-picture 
news and Hollywood fashions. Imitation of the styles, actions, and 
conversation of the “top” people in the motion-picture center may be 
noted from coast to coast. What success one has in conscious imitation, 
however, likewise depends upon one’s past experiences with the conduct 

^ For example, Paris identifies three types of imitation: immediate, unwitting; gradual, 
unwitting; and conscious, intentional. Ellsworth Paris, the nature of human nature, 
“the concept of imitation,’’ pp. 73-83. 

Cf. D. Starch, “unconscious imitation in handwriting,” psychological review, 
18:223-28, July, 1 91 1. In this experiment, 106 individuals were asked to copy four models 
(one typewritten, the other three written in different styles), the copying to be done in the 
subject’s own hand. With few exceptions the subjects altered their style to conform to that 
of the written models. 
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that is being copied. It would be a little difficult for a person who had 
never taken piano lessons to imitate Paderewski’s playing. Contrary 
to the popular notion, imitation is not present in all very young children. 
Cooley, who was an acute observer of his own children, noted that before 
the age of about three years his little son showed no tendency to be imita- 
tive. Attempts were made to produce imitation by setting up a pattern, 
for example in building blocks, but these suggestions were received in- 
variably with indifference or protest. It was only after certain founda- 
tions for patterns of behavior had been laid that imitation seemed to 
occur. As Cooley puts it, '^ffmitation came all at once: he seemed to 
perceive quite suddenly that this was a short cut to many things, and 
took it up, not in a merely mechanical or suggestive way, but consciously, 
intelligently, as a means to an end.” ^ 

SUGGESTION 

A closely related type of mechanism is response to suggestion. Sug- 
gestion is a stimulus designed to touch off an immediate, uncritical 
reaction in the individual. The extreme form of suggestion is in hypno- 
tism, where the subject acts out the suggestion made by the hypnotist. 
Even in ordinary life someone suggests we do something and almost 
automatically the suggestion is carried out as if by unconscious compul- 
sion. The response to suggestion is a conditioned response to a stimulus 
such as a word or a tone of voice. This pattern of response is acquired in 
childhood when one follows the leadership of an adult, especially one 
for whom there is affection. Sometimes resentment and open rebellion 
develop against the one in authority, and the child responds to sugges- 
tions negatively, as in the case of the child who chronically says “I 
won’t” when asked to do something. Just as there is in positive sugges- 
tion a tendency to follow along without question. Just so there is in nega- 
tive suggestion a disposition to go to the opposite extreme and to thwart 
every suggestion that comes from the disagreeable source. It will be 
noted, however, that in both cases the child’s response is automatic and 
involves no deliberation. 

It is well known that all persons are not equally suggestible. While 
all the factors involved in suggestibility are not known, some interesting 
correlations may be cited. Hull ^ cites some evidence tending to indicate 

^ G. H. Cooley, human nature and the social order, p. 43. 

- Clark L. Hull, hypnosis and suggestibility: an experimental approach (New York: 
D. Appleton-Gentur>’^ Company, 1933), p. 8r. 
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that girls in our culture are more suggestible than boys. Age seems to 
be one of the most important factors influencing the degree of sug- 
gestibility a person evidences. An interesting experiment conducted 
by Messerschmidt"^ revealed this relationship clearly. She tested 
approximately twenty-five children at five years and again at two-year 
intervals from six to sixteen to determine their degree of suggestibility. 
Her results are peculiarly enlightening in that she not only found a 
dropping off of suggestibility in the later years, but also that suggestibility 
is comparatively slight with very young children and tends to increase 
until about eight or nine years of age. This experiment shows quite 
clearly that certain patterns of response had to be established, particu- 
larly with reference to language, before response to suggestion could 
be evoked. Suggestion is thus the release of a pattern of behavior al- 
ready present in the individual, in contrast to conscious imitation, where 
the effort is to produce consciously a copy set before the individual. 

Although response to suggestion is immediate, the actual carrying 
out of the suggestion may be delayed. A person who was under a 
hypnotic spell was given a post-hypnotic suggestion: he was told to go 
to the post office for his mail after being released from the trance. When 
the release had taken place, he was instructed to go home. Instead he 
went directly to the post office. 

How such a delayed response is achieved physiologically is not clear, 
but it is known that a specific act can be so conditioned that it occurs 
in a person when he pronounces an appropriate cue word. Later, 
similar response may occur when the word is repeated silently. Dramatic 
corroboration of this fact is found in an experiment performed by 
Hudgins,"^ in which an involuntary act was so conditioned that when at 
a later time a cue word was even thought of the action occurred. The 
subject was told to sit quietly in a chair facing the experimenter and not 
voluntarily to move. Hudgins then flashed a light, squeezing a dynamom- 
eter at the same time that he pronounced the word “^contract."’ This 
was repeated many times, until the pupil of the eye of the subject would 
contract at the mere saying of the word ^^contract.’’ After the experi- 
ment was completed it was found that the eye would contract in response 
to the suggestion of the soundless inner utterance of the word ‘‘^contract.’’ 

Man’s excellent memoiy and the relation of words to memory make 

^ R. Messerschmidt, **the suggestibility, of boys and girls between the ages oi^ six and 
axTEEN years/’ JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY, 43:405-21, September-Dccember, 1933. 

^ G. V- Hudgins, ‘‘conditioning and the voluntary control of the pupillary light 
reflex/’ JOURNAL OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY, 8:3-51, January, 1933. 
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possible not only a great variety of conditioned responses but the per- 
sistence of tendencies to respond long after the original stimuli have 
occurred. 

Although it is seen that suggestion is largely a psychological phenome- 
non, the concept has wide applicability in sociology. Man’s tendency 
to respond to suggestions makes him prey to those clever enough to 
understand how to manipulate his suggestibility to their own advantage."^ 
Every day of the year we are besieged by advertisers, newspapers, 
propagandists who influence us by suggestion. Prestige is a powerful 
factor affecting our response to suggestion. We tend to believe state- 
ments if they are made by people who are in high position or for whom 
we have liking or respect. Advertisers capitalize on this human tendency 
in utilizing signed statements by celebrities to endorse their products. 
People may even be swayed from one position to another by the fact 
that they hear that someone they like also takes the second position. 
In a certain college a group of students was given a set of statements to 
check if they agreed with them, for the purpose of testing their position 
in regard to certain items involving a liberal or conservative opinion. = 
Four weeks later the same test was again given, but this time a statement 
was included that a number of prominent educators had concurred in 
certain liberal statements that were checked. The result was a decided 
shift toward the more liberal position, a shift too large to be accounted 
for by chance fluctuations. Suggestion seemed clearly to have caused 
a majority of the students to shift from one position to another. 

SYMPATHY" 

Sympathy is another social behavior pattern which is of great impor- 
tance for the development of personality. Sympathy is closely allied with 
both imitation and suggestion, and in a sense is basic to both. Sympathy 
may be defined as the ability to put one’s self in another’s place and feel 
as he would feel in the same situation, s One of the most elementary 
forms of sympathy is mere physical responsiveness to what we see another 
doing. We find ourselves swaying with the trapeze artist, and holding 
our breath when he leaps through the air. Sympathy is closely related 
to what is frequently called unconscious imitation of another’s action. 

^ Gf. Chapter XI. 

^ G. E. Arnett, H. A. Davidson, and H. N. Lewis, “prestige as a factor in attitude 

CHANGES,” SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 16:49-55, 1 93 1 . 

3 G. H. Cooley, human nature and the social order, p. 102. 
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Experiments show that we not only imitate these actions in our imagina- 
tions, but that we actually go through some of the physical motions 
ourselves. To measure this reaction an adroit technique was employed 
by Hull.^ A young man, unfamiliar with the purpose of the experiment, 
was asked to see how still he could stand with his eyes closed. On the 
pretext of getting him in the proper position a pin was stuck under his 
coat collar, with a thread connecting to a sensitive recording device. 
Suddenly an assistant rushed into the room and asked if she could take 
her ‘^‘^test” right away as she was in a great hurry. The subject said he 
would gladly wait and was asked to stand still. The young woman then 
proceeded, in full view of the subject, to go through extreme motions, 
bending far forward and far backward, as though trying to reach some- 
thing. Each time she did so the subject unconsciously imitated her, 
swaying forward slightly when she did and bending backward in a similar 
manner. The recording device got an accurate picture of his move- 
ments as he, through sympathy, unconsciously imitated the girl. 

Like the other patterns described, sympathy may result from condi- 
tioning; in this case, the conditioning is the circular type. We shudder 
when a person falls because we have gone through the experience of 
falling and suffering pain. In a similar manner we feel sympathetic 
when another person weeps. Although imagination plays an im- 
portant part in causing sympathy, it is difficult for an individual to 
imagine what he has not himself experienced, A small girl is seen 
sitting by her doll, weeping copiously. When asked what is the matter, 
she says, ^^My dolly is sick. I feel so sorry for her.” Although imagina- 
tion enters into the experience vividly, the child must also have some 
recollection of how she has felt when she was sick before she can sym- 
pathize with her doll. Imagination can round out the picture but there 
must be something in one’s own experience for imagination to work on. 

IDENTIFICATION 

In order to feel sympathy for someone in his plight, it is not enough to 
have suffered as he is suffering. In addition it is necessary to feel that 
somehow the other’s pain is one’s own. The two must be tied up in 
some way. There are rich men who were once poor, who have no 
sympathy for the masses. They do not identify themselves with the 
underdogs. On the other hand, many social reformers are persons who 
once suffered some sort of privation or injustice, and although now out 

^ G. L. Hull, op, cit, pp. 4S! -4'3. 
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from under the burden themselves, they do not feel comfortable so long 
as others must bear the load. This tendency of human beings to put 
themselves in imagination in the place of others is ealled, by the psycholo- 
gist, identification. Sometimes the tendency is carried to the point 
where the whole self of another is identified with one’s own. When 
Samuel Richardson was writing his great story, Clarissa Harlowe^ and 
releasing it for publication in installments, he received a frantic appeal 
from a parent begging him not to allow the girl to die. His own daugh- 
ter, he said, had completely identified herself with the heroine, and the 
doctor had warned that if Clarissa died, the girl would surely go too. 
Extreme identification of this sort is usually pathological, a flight into 
the world of fantasy, but partial identification is the basis of sociality. 
As will be shown below, the child develops his personality through identi- 
fication of seif with the selves of others. 


The Idea of Self 

How does the concept of self develop? Clearly the idea is acquired, 
not inherited, since little babies do not have it. The notion of self 
begins to arise as the child learns something of the world of sensations 
about him. He learns to distinguish this color and that form; similarly 
he comes to learn that parts of his body belong to him. The fascination 
of the little child when he discovers his toes is familiar. In discovering 
his universe the child discovers himself. The idea of self develops in 
conjunction with the idea of other things. He learns that they are 
distinct beings and that he too has individuality. Acquaintance with his 
name and the use of pronouns aid the process of self-discovery. Little 
children get a great deal of practice answering such questions as ''What 
is your name?” and "Whose little boy are you?” which emphasize the 
idea of self in relation to others."^ 

THE SELF AND"tHE OPINIONS OF others” . 

The self is thought of particularly in relation to others as listeners or 
observers. As listeners or observers, these outsiders are passing judg- 

^ In an attempt to throw light on the development of the idea of self, Cooley studied the 
self-words used by his own children between the 20th and 33rd months of life. He found 
that the use of the word represented “the assertion of self-will in a social medium of which 
the speaker is conscious.^’ (C. H. Cooley, “a study of the early use of self-words by a 
GH iLD,’^ psychological REVIEW, November, 1908, pp. 339-57.) This conclusion is confirmed 
by Read Bain, “the self- and other words of a child,** American journal of sociology, 
41:767-76, May, 1936. 
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ment. They: praise the child for certain things he does, and blame him 
for other things. An eminent psychologist, G. Stanley Hall,^ in writing 
about his early boyhood on the ifarm, tells how his father forced him to do 
many things which were distasteful to him. He had to drive the pigs to 
the market. His schoolmates jibed him about this so much that the boy 
took to driving the pigs by a circuitous route, far out of the way, to avoid 
going past the homes of his acquaintances. As a result he was late for 
school one day. When he entered the room, his teacher made some 
insinuating comments, to the great amusement of the whole class and to 
young Stanley’s mortification. Years later this same teacher was one 
of Hall’s associates at Harvard. It happened that this man sickened 
one night and died. Even under these circumstances, Hall reports, he 
found it difficult to feel any real sympathy for the fellow. This incident 
reveals how sensitive the child is to the opinions of others. 

Hall 2 suggests in another place that a clue to the child’s idea of self 
may be found in the names or name by which he is called by his inti- 
mates which reflect approval or disapproval. A child to wffiom the 
epithet “Pet,” “Sweetheart,” or “Angel” is applied would be likely to 
have a different idea of self from one called “Imp,” “Cry-baby,” or 
“Monkey.” Indeed, as we shall see below, it is possible to account in 
large measure for a given individual’s conduct in terms of the praise and 
blame he has received from others. 

The self and social rdles. Since the self is so closely related to the 
stimulus of praise and blame by others, it is easy to see why children play 
roles or act parts. They play at such games with dolls, for example, 
and daydream about being heroes, objects of affection, or victors in 
encounters. The little child who, in “playing house” with his dolls, 
takes the part of his parents, attributes his own personality to the dolls. 
He thus gets an outside view of himself. He defines his own personality 
in terms of the personality of his parents. Through his dolls he explores 
his knowledge about when parental authority is to be heeded and when 
it may safely be ignored. The dimensions of his own ego arc determined 
accordingly. The idea of self would thus appear to develop in part from 
“taking the role of the other.” ^ 

* G. S. Hall, life and confessions of a psychologist (New York: D. Appieton-Gentury 
Company, 1923). 

® G. S. Hall, “the easily sense of self,” American journal of psychology, 60:35 I"^5, 
1897-98. 

, 3 George H. Mead, mind, self, and society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
PP- 135-226. Mead traces the evolution of “taking the role of the other” from the dramatic 
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The imaginary play of children is a well-known phenomenon. Not so 
obvious is the fact that everyone goes through life playing roles which 
are responses to the attitudes of others^ centering especially around 
praise and blame. Little behavior^ indeed, is undertaken without con- 
sideration for others. Human beings may be regarded as ^acting’ ^ with 
reference to the opinions of others.^ In the view of Charles H. Cooley 
this tendency to adjust our conduct to the conduct of others toward us 
is the central fact in personality. He has named this phenomenon by 
the revealing phrase ^'the looking-glass self.” 

'Tach to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other that doth pass.” 

As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and are interested in 
them because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them accord- 
ing as they do or do not answer to what we should like them to be; so in 
imagination we perceive in another’s mind some thought of our appear- 
ance, manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are 
variously affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the 
imagination of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of 
his judgment of that appearance, and some sort of seif-feeling, such as 
pride or mortification. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly 
suggests the second element, the imagined judgment, which is quite 
essential. The thing that moves us to pride or shame is not the mere 
mechanical reflection of ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imag- 
ined effect of this reflection upon another’s mind. This is evident from 
the fact that the character and weight of that other, in whose mind 
we see ourselves, makes all the difference with our feeling. We are 
ashamed to seem evasive in the presence of a straightforward man, 
cowardly in the presence of a brave one, gross in the eyes of a refined one, 
and so on. We always imagine and in imagining share the judgments 
of the other mind. A man will boast to one person of an action — say 
some sharp transaction in trade — which he would be ashamed to own 
to another,^ 

play of childhood to the later co-operative activities of adolescence (as in team play), and 
finally to “taking the role of the generalized other” (public opinion), which would seem to 
account for such phenomenon as man’s sensitiveness to gossip. 

^ Others are always selected; that is, their number and nature vary. Some individuals 
are sensitive to the opinion of a great number of others, while some may be indifferent to the 
opinion of all but a very few intimates. The experience of religious martyrs who are re- 
sponsive to “the will of God” presents an interesting case, and suggests that “the other” may 
be symbolic. 

2 HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL. ORDER (Ncw York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), pp. 
183-85. 
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Since everyone has many social relationships^ everyone plays many 
parts. A person may take on as many roles as he has acquaintances and 
friends; in other words, he may have as many roles as he has group 
affiliations. He may behave a little differently in each situation, adjust- 
ing his conduct to that of the others and what they expect of him. For 
this reason it is, for example, not safe to judge from knowing a man in 
his business what he is like at home. He may be hard-dealing, brusque 
and inconsiderate with his employees, but tender, affectionate and 
generous toward his family, or he may be precisely the opposite. In 
interpreting an individuaFs conduct it is imperative to take into account 
the circumstances in which he finds himself What the sociologist calls 
“the situation’’ is vital to an understanding of behavior.^ The practical 
significance of this point can be seen, for example, from the fact that one 
of the most effective means of correcting criminal tendencies in young 
people has been found to be a change of environment.^^ 

SELF AND INHIBITION 

To avoid censure, it is necessary for the child to learn to J^epress be- 
hayior of which the group) does not approve. He must learn inhibition, 
the ability to block the overt portion of a response to a stimulus. Moral 
traits such as honesty and truthfulness are based upon inhibitions to 
tendencies to do acts which would be called stealing or lying. The 
successful carrying out of inhibitions is evidence of character. In the 
beginning inhibitions are developed in children by threats, beatings, and 
other manifestations of disapproval. Positive means, although prob- 
ably less often used than negative, are in general superior. On the 
average children respond best under the stimulus of praise, less well 
under the force of blame and least well when those in charge have an 
indifferent attitude.*^ As a practical matter, of course, proper dosages 

^ The “situational approach’^ has been developed by a number of sociologists, but chiefly 
by W. I. Thomas. See his the unadjusted giel (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1923), 
chap, n; also “the behavior pattern and the situation,*’ publications of the American 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 22:i~I3, I928; and THE CHILD in AMERICA (with D. S. ThOMAs), I928. 
In the latter, Thomas attributes the phrase to Dr. Esther Loring Richards (p. 73). 

2 More exactly, the provision of satisfactory foster parents has been shown to be the most 
effective corrective for delinquents of normal intelligence, G. R. Rogers, clinical treat- 
ment OF THE PROBLEM CHILD (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938).^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

3 E. B, Hurlogk, “the value of praise and reproof as incentives for ghii^dren,” ar- 
chives OF PSYCHOLOGY, no, 71, 1 924; also, “an evaluation of certain incentives used in 
SCHOOL WORK,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 16:145-59, 1 925. L. SeARS COncludcs 
from a study of fifty detailed cases that persuasion is a far more effective method of control 
than punishment, responsibility: its development ‘through punishment and reward 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), pp. 129-69. 
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of praise and blame must be resorted to. As the child grows older an 
interesting development of inhibition takes place with the acquisition 
of self-discipline or the development of the will. In this case the symbol 
of the self plays an important part. Screaming because of pain can be 
inhibited by muscular sets, by thinking of the word “sissy,’’ by recalling a 
goal of manliness. 

Repression, While moralists and religious teachers are correct in 
stressing inhibition as a cardinal factor in the formation of character, 
psychiatrists find that extreme forms of inhibition result in abnormal 
mental behavior. That is to say repression, if carried too far, may be a 
cause of insanity. Irene, a patient cited by Janet, had recently lost her 
mother, after nursing her through a long illness.^ She seemed to act as 
if nothing had happened, as if her mother had not died. Then suddenly 
she would go through the scenes of the sick chamber, just as if she were 
nursing her mother. Just as suddenly, this “somnambulism” would 
cease. Further study of the patient by the psychiatrist revealed that the 
thought of her mother’s dying was too great for Irene to bear. She 
repressed the thought, that is, tried to keep it out of consciousness, but 
she succeeded only in splitting her personality in two, so that she had two 
selves, like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, completely dissociated from each 
other. 

What part does the group play in causing such repression? Group 
opinion determines the values we cherish and those we abhor. More- 
over, living in groups is possible only when each one of us so curbs his 
desires as to respect the rights of others. Repression thus derives from our 
regard for the wishes and opinions of other persons. In Irene’s case, 
for example, we note first of all her close relationship with her mother. 
Irene’s emotional dependence was so great that she could not function 
well without her mother. Such extreme dependence is viewed with 
disapproval by the group, especially in an older person. On this 
account Irene may have had a great sense of shame which caused her to 
block her mother entirely out of mind. Here we have a fundamental 
conflict of wishes which was resolved by repression. ^ 

^ Pierre Janet, the major symptoms of hysteria (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
I929)»;P-29- ^ ^ ^ " 

® W. I, Thomas has postulated four wishes that are especially significant for life. These 
are the desires for new experience (adventure), for security, for intimate response, and for 
recognition (applause). In Irene’s case we may say, perhaps, that there was a conflict of the 
desire for continued intimate response from her mother and her desire for social approval. 
It may be noted that the first two of Thomas’ wishes relate to the gratification of certain 
fimdamentai drives of the individual (e.g., hunger and activity drives), while the second two 
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Repression and displacemenL It is one thing to repress a desire^ and 
quite another to keep it repressed. Desires often have tremendous 
drive and are not easily inhibited. They seek to escape the censor and 
find expression by means of some disguise. An amateur poet once 
expressed violent and unusual irritation at the music of the chimes in a 
neighboring church, which was customarily thought to be very beautiful 
by townspeople and visitors. Inquiry showed that the poet had lost in 
a poetry competition, the prize going to the much beloved pastor of the 
church with the chimes. The envy and jealousy which the loser possessed 
he could not admit even to himself. It was not proper, not civilized 
behavior. The hatred found expression against the church bells. This 
type of reaction may be explained in terms of conditioned response. 
The pastor was originally though unconsciously the stimulus which pre- 
cipitated jealousy, but association of the pastor with bells made it possible 
for a conditional response to be made to the bells. 

Sometimes the outlet proves to be a serious affliction. Freud cites a 
case of disorder known as compulsion neurosis in which a woman was 
compelled to examine the numerals on the bank notes that passed 
through her hands. She knew there was no need for this, but she could 
not keep herself from doing so, and suffered acutely. Upon analysis, 
it was found that she had experienced an unrequited love in which her 
role was such that it brought her a great sense of shame. A bank note 



FIGURE 32. SCI-IEMATIG CONCEPTION OF MENTAL CONFLICT, REPRESSION, 


AND DISPLACEMENT 

Figure i shows the normal operation of a mental conflict (G). The ideas, energy and emotion as- 
sociated with (G) are discharged directly into the stream of consciousness (S), the cotitents of which 
may he discovered by ordinary introspection* Figure 2 shows how repression (R) blocks the normal 
expression of the conflict, as in the case of Irene, who repressed the unpleasant thought of her mothefs 
death and acted as if nothing had happened* Such a severe conflict, however, cannot be kept re- 
pressed; denied normal expression, it finds a devious outlet, as shown in Figure 5, representing dis- 
placement* Adapted from Bernard Hart, the psychology of insanity {Cambridge, 
England: The Cambridge University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923), p* gS. 

have a great deal more to do with the group and its values. The first two are often in con- 
flict with the second two. (W. I. Thomas, the unadjusted girt..) 

^ Bernard Hart, the psychology of insanity. 
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Ead figured in the experience. . Her love was accordingly repressed and 
forgotten, but it was not dead. The bank note was the stimulus that 
had for her an irresistible fascination and was a partial outlet for her 
pent-up feelings. This type of escape of repressed drives may be called 
displacement. The cure for such cases is to bring to awareness the re- 
pressed desires and to resolve the conflict in the consciousness. The pre- 
vention is to work out the conflict consciously rather than repressing it 
from the mind. 

SELF AND PROJECTION 

The self can be enhanced not only by inhibiting behavior which the 
group condemns but by seeking to shunt one’s own weaknesses onto 
others. This process of attributing to others feelings which are really 
one’s own is called projection. A child bumps his shins against a chair 
because he is careless; but he hates to admit his responsibility, so he kicks 
the chair instead and thus projects the blame. Sometimes parents 
foster the child’s natural tendency to shift responsibility, as in the case 
of the mother who sees her little son cut his finger on a tin can and con- 
soles him by censuring the can: "^^Naughty can to hurt my boy.” Again 
the mother may try to conceal her inability to manage her child by hold- 
ing that he inherited the tendency toward mischief from his father; in 
this case she projects her weakness in child training onto the father. 
Also, parents who have not been able to realize an ambition themselves 
are often eager to have their children achieve it for them. In some cases 
parents carry their projection to the point of dictating what line of work 
their children shall follow.^ 

SELF AND RATIONALIZATION 

Another device for preserving one’s self-esteem is rationalization, or the 
tendency toward unwarranted justification of one’s wishes and actions 
when they meet with social disapproval. Someone has said it is the 
practice of substituting good reasons for real ones. The little child may 
want to do something which he knows he ought not to do; for example, go 
fishing when he has chores to do. If he decides to go with the boys, he 
may give himself many good reasons to justify his decision: he hasn’t 
been fishing for a long time, his parents will appreciate the fish, he can do 
the chores later. The truth is likely to be that he decides to go fishing 

^ For a stimuiating discussion and exemplification of this process, see Kimball Youno, 

®''PARENT-GHILD RELATIONSHIPS: PROIECTION OF AMBITION,” THE FAMILY, 8:67-73, May, 1 927. 
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because he wants to go fishing. This is hardly a respectable reason, so he 
bolsters his self-esteem with one that sounds more acceptable. Rationali- 
sation is a normal and harmless practice, provided that it is not carried 
too far. It is probably encouraged in childhood by parents who do not 
trouble to make clear to their children the important difference between 
real and fantastic thinldng. 

Experiences of the Early Years 

The discerning reader has no doubt noted the frequent reference in 
preceding paragraphs to the experiences of early childhood. This 
period has been referred to deliberately, for a child’s early experiences 
are of the greatest significance for his personality. Those of the first six 
years are particularly important for a number of reasons. This period 
constitutes the time of the greatest activity and mental growth. The 
child’s brain, for example, grows fastest the first year, then slackens its 
pace. Children six years old have brains often well within the range of 
those of adults. This rapid development of the child’s nervous system 
is matched by a prodigious amount of learning during the early years. 

This period would be important even if it were not one of unusual 
activity and growth and learning. It would still have a commanding 
position because it comes first. There is much truth in the popular view 
that first impressions are the most important. The earliest experiences 
the child has leave their mark on his nervous system and affect all subse- 
quent experiences along the same line. If, for example, a very young 
child is frightened by strangers about his home, policemen, ragmen, ice- 
men, and the like, the tendency is set up for him to shy aw^ay from people 
he does not know. On the other hand, if strangers who call at the house 
are pleasant and^playful with the child, the foundations of sociability are 
laid down in the child’s personality. To get at the roots of sociability, 
Wang^ compared the personal histories of students making high intro- 
version and high extroversion scores. The following facts were true of 
the childhood of many introverts but of very few extroverts : 

Having no playmates, or just one or two playmates. 

Having practically no friends among the opposite sex. 

Having only a few intimate friends among own sex* 

Going to shows alone for recreation. 

Indulging in social amusements only when urged. 

As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined. 

^ G. K. A. Wang, “the SIONIFICANGE of early personal history for certain PERSONALIT'i' 

TRAIIS,’^ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 44:768-74, Octobcr, 193a. 
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PLATE 1. ENVIRONMENT AND DIFFERENT TYPES OF PERSONALITY 

Th£ children shown above and on the reverse side represent different ways of rearing children 
and different types of educational training. Fundamental ideals vary from group to group. Some’- 
times the emphasis is on reliarwe^ or skilly or courtesy^ or studiousness^ depending on the values of 
the group, (See reverse side also.) 
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PLATE 1 {continued) 
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FIGURE 33. RATES OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH, FROM BIRTH 

TO MATURITY 

The above figure shows the importance of the early years of life for growth, when the rate of 
growth is much more rapid than during later years. The upper chart indicates the physical growth 
of man from birth to maturity, with vertical lines added to mark the duration of the periods required 
for each lo per cent addition to the weigM. {Adapted from Minot, age, growth and death 
[New Tork: G, P, Putnam's Sonsf) The lines are close^ together at the start, one lo per cent gain 
following after another in short intervals of time. As the child gets older, it takes longer to add the 
same proportional amount. The lower chart illustrates the arrangement of intervals of mental 
growth according to norms of development established by GeselL The vertical lines represent 
the same time interval as in the upper chart, (Arnold Gesell, the mental growth of the 
PRE-SCHOOL child [New Tork: The Macmillan Company, ig2f\, p, iS,) There is an anal- 
ogous concentration of mental growth in infancy. There are nine developmental intervals in the 
first sexennium of life and only three in the succeeding sexennia. According to this, there is, 
broadly speaking, relatively three times as muck mental development in the first six years as in the 
following twelve, showing the special importance of the early years for personality. 
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Until recently the importance of the early years of life was not recog- 
nized and the fact is still not appreciated very widely. The influences 
of childhood are by general assumption bracketed as heredity. Another 
popular idea seems to be that nothing of much importance happens 
during the early period, except such things as concern health. From the 
fact that most persons find it difficult to recall childhood experiences, 
particularly those they had before they were two or three years old, it is 
assumed that these experiences count for little. Good evidence of the 
widespread existence of this point of view is afforded by the usual run 
of biographies and autobiographies which give only slight attention to 
the personas early experiences. An author may mention who his ancestors 
were, what his parents did, where they came from and where they lived, 
but usually there is very little about his earliest experiences with his 
family and playmates, and the meaning of these experiences for his dis- 
position and character. 

It is not always clear what makes a person domineering or submissive, 
expansive or reclusive, altruistic or selfish, but most of the researchers 
seek explanations in the group of habits of infancy or very early child- 
hood. For instance, the following behavior was obseiwed in a group of 
children at play in a child guidance clinic. A slightly older child was 
placed with a younger child, and their behavior watched by observers 
unseen by the children. When a toy was introduced, the older child 
took the toy away from the little child, pushed the child down and kept 
the toy. Similar behavior was repeated throughout the day. One 
child tended to develop selfish, bullying habits, while the other child 
learned avoidance devices and yielding habits. Such a situation might 
well continue in actual life outside the experimental laboratory for 
weeks, months, years. If an invisible statistician were keeping a record 
over such a long period, the grand total of such reaction patterns would 
be very large. Such repetition tends to fix habits, and to develop at a 
tender age personalities either with grasping and domineering tendencies 
or with side-stepping and avoiding traits. 

Since the foundations of personality are laid in early life, our interest 
is directed particularly to the experiences the child has with his mother 
and father, his brothers and sisters, his playmates, and his schoolmates. 
Most important of all, of course, are the relationships of babyhood. In 
some cultures the responsibility of caring for the baby falls on other 
children. In New Guinea each child is charged with the care of the next 
youngest. Elsewhere it may be usual to turn the baby over to a nurse or 
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governess. Generallyj however, the chief role in the chiid^s early life 
is played by his mother. Under the circumstances, nothing is more 
important for personality than the kind of relationship a child has with 
his mother. 

SPECIAL IMPORTANCE OF EARLY FAMILY EXPERIENCE 

In many fields of research, findings converge on the family as the 
principal social influence in the life of the individual. A few repre- 
sentative studies may be cited. In one investigation, a large number of 
children were tested as to their ideas of right and wrong, and the result 
correlated with the answers of the children’s associates, as follows: ^ 
Table 5. Gorrei,ation Between Moral Judgments of Childiien 


AND Their Associates 

Child and his parents .55 

Child and his friends .35 

Child and club leaders .14 

Child and school teachers .03 

Child and Sunday-school teachers .002 


These figures show that the moral judgments of children are largely 
derived from their parents. There is evidence also that parental influ- 
ence does more than form judgments ; it influences conduct profoundly as 
well. Terman found that happiness in the parental family is the factor 
most highly correlated with marital happiness of offspring.® That is to 
say, the most important single asset for a happy marriage is to have come 
from a happy home. Still other studies show that character, as well as 
happiness, is generally a function of satisfactory family adjustment. 
Healy and Bronner report that juvenile delinquents are almost always 
children who at some stage of their development have been blocked in 
their needs for satisfying relationships in their family circle.^ There is 
abundant experimental e\ddenGe as to the^jirunaryxo^^^^^^ 
personality formation. This testimony is, moreover, supported by a 

^ H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, “testing the knowledge of right and wrong/’ 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 21:539-54, October, 1 926. 

Lewis Terman, psychologigal factors in marital happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938). 

3 William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, new light on delinquency and its treat- 
ment (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). This research sought an answer to the 
question: Why do we find a delinquent child in a family where the other children are not de- 
linquent? A group of 105 delinquent children were compared with a control group of 105 
non-delinquents from the same families. In nearly every case the delinquents were found 
to have suffered serious frustration in their family, experience, while their non-delinquent 
brothers and sisters fared better. 
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mass of clinical material, such as the case which follows, reported by 
Taft.^ 

Mary R,, an adolescent girl, was reported to authorities for repeated 
petty larceny. She even stole certain objects while the investigation 
was pending. Mary’s brothers and sisters were all normal, attractive, 
and well-behaved. Mary, however, was thin, stunted, nervous, shifty. 
The investigator described her as “unlovely and unlovable.” What 
was the explanation? Mary’s heredity offered no clue to her conduct. 
Her earliest experiences, however, shed a great deal of light on her later 
development. Mary was the oldest child. She arrived during the first 
year of marriage, an unplanned-for-child. Her coming was a source 
of much distress to Mrs. R. whose plans for herself for the first few years 
of her marriage did not include motherhood. Besides, Mrs. R. was ill 
during her pregnancy and Mary’s birth was a difficult one. To aggravate 
matters further, Mrs. R. tried to nxirse her baby but found it so painful 
that she had to resort to bottle-feeding. Because of the mother’s upset 
condition, the baby did not thrive on her mother’s milk, nor did she do 
any better on the artificial diet. Severe colic and constipation de- 
veloped. Until she was 12 years old Mary showed little interest in food. 
Difficulty over feeding led in turn to quarrels over feeding, and the 
breach between Mary and her mother widened. Nor was Mary’s father 
a comfort to her. Although a pleasant, conscientious person, he hap- 
pened to be out of a job temporarily at the time of Mary’s birth. He 
was also at odds with his wife over some gambling he had done. 
As a result, he found little pleasure in Mary’s arrival and gave her no 
companionship. Annoyed by her mother and deserted by her father, 
Mary suffered a complete lack of the things she needed most at the time, 
such as quiet, affection, and regular care. She felt woefully insecure. 
With no love object to which to attach herself, she turned her attention 
inward upon herself. She became a self-conscious, selfish girl. Her 
stealing was in itself only of minor importance; it was significant, how- 
ever, as a symptom of something deeper: the mental conflict which 
caused it. Her delinquency might be regarded as an effort to find sub- 
stitute satisfactions or to have revenge on her parents. 

INFERIORITY FEELINGS 

Another way to describe Mary’s plight would be to say she was bur- 
dened with an acute sense of inferiority. It is not unusual for one to 

2 Adapted from Jessie Taft, ‘‘the effect of an unsatisfactory mother-daughter rela- 
tionship UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PERSONALITY,” THE FAMILY, 7:10-17, March, I926. 
The above presentation is not, of course, full enough to be a proof. Indeed, the Influences 
of the various factors are not isolated and measured, but Miss Taft makes a convincing analysis. 
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leel inferior at certain times, when some situation makes particular 
demands that one cannot meet. Many normal people feel inferior if 
called on to make a speech. It is said that Buffalo Bill, who hardly was 
conspicuous for inferiority feelings, found that to address a woman’s 
club was a great ordeal. Inferiority feelings are important when they 
persist in dominating behavior, in which case they are referred to as a 
complex. 

Alfred Adier,^ who is responsible for the phrase ^^inferiority complex,” 
first advanced the idea that it may be due to a constitutional defect or 
weakness. He further pointed out that an individual may try to over- 
come such a weakness by strengthening some other quality as a com- 
pensation. A small man may develop a deep voice and a commanding 
appearance and manner, as may have been true of Napoleon. Some- 
times the compensatory efforts are not so successful, A sickly boy may 
spend much time in daydreaming, imagining himself in armor on a 
large white horse at the head of a parade of knights, advancing through 
a throng of admirers, prominent among whom are the boy’s father, 
mother, and playmates. Such a boy may thus turn toward a more 
secluded, shut-in type of life. Or he may become a reader of books, and 
later show marked ability in literature where imagination is at a pre- 
mium. 

The way in which a child responds to feelings of inferiority will depend 
upon the way in which he defines his life situation. As has already been 
indicated, other people, especially those close to the child, have a great 
deal to do with determining the way he will interpret his constitutional 
difficulty. The group plays the deciding role. An illustration of en- 
vironmental influence may be taken from the biography of David Lubin,^ 
leader and founder of the International Institute of Agriculture. He 
was born in Poland of poor Jewish parents. When only four days old 
his face was burned by a Sabbath candle his mother was preparing as 
she sat up in bed. While the mother was weeping at the misfortune 
to her child, a rabbi came in. In comforting her, he told her it was not 
a misfortune but a sign from God that the infant was especially chosen to 
do His work and to become a great leader of his people. The child was 
accordingly named David after the ancient Biblical Kang. The biogra- 

^ THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY, tX. by P. Radin (NcW York; 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924), 

2 Olivia R. Agresti, david lubin, a study in practical idealism (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1922), p. 16. 
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mass of clinical material, such as the case which follows, reported by 
Taft.^ 

Mary R., an adolescent girl, was reported to authorities for repeated 
petty larceny. She even stole certain objects while the investigation 
was pending. Mary’s brothers and sisters were all normal, attractive, 
and well-behaved. Mary, however, was thin, stunted, nervous, shifty. 
The investigator described her as ‘^unlovely and unlovable.” What 
was the explanation? Mary’s heredity offered no clue to her conduct. 
Her earliest experiences, however, shed a great deal of light on her later 
development. Mary was the oldest child. She arrived during the first 
year of maiTiage, an unplanned-for-child. Her coming was a source 
of much distress to Mrs. R. whose plans for herself for the first few years 
of her marriage did not include motherhood. Besides, Mrs. R. was ill 
during her pregnancy and Mary’s birth was a difficult one. To aggravate 
matters further, Mrs. R. tried to nurse her baby but found it so painful 
that she had to resort to bottle-feeding. Because of the mother’s upset 
condition, the baby did not thrive on her mother’s milk, nor did she do 
any better on the artificial diet. Severe colic and constipation de- 
veloped. Until she was 12 years old Mary showed little interest in food. 
Difficulty over feeding led in turn to quarrels over feeding, and the 
breach between Mary and her mother widened. Nor was Mary’s father 
a comfort to her. Although a pleasant, conscientious person, he hap- 
pened to be out of a job temporarily at the time of Mary’s birth. He 
was also at odds with his wife over some gambling he had done. 
As a result, he found little pleasure in Mary’s arrival and gave her no 
companionship. Annoyed by her mother and deserted by her father, 
Mary suffered a complete lack of the things she needed most at the time, 
such as quiet, affection, and regular care. She felt woefully insecure. 
With no love object to which to attach herself, she turned her attention 
inward upon herself. She became a self-conscious, selfish girl. Her 
stealing was in itself only of minor importance; it was significant, how- 
ever, as a symptom of something deeper: the mental conflict which 
caused it. Her delinquency might be regarded as an effort to find sub- 
stitute satisfactions or to have revenge on her parents. 

INFERIORITY FEELINGS 

Another way to describe Mary's plight would be to say she was bur- 
dened with an acute sense of inferiority. It is not unusual for one to 

^ Adapted from Jessie Taft, ‘‘the effect of an unsatisfactory MOTHER-DAUOH'rER rela- 
tionship UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PERSONALriY,’’ THE FAMILY, 7:10-17, March, 1 926. 
The above presentation is not, of course, Ml enough to be a proof. Indeed, the influences 
of the various factors are not isolated and measured, but Miss Taft makes a convincing analysis. 
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leel inferior at certain times, when some situation makes particular 
demands that one cannot meet. Many normal people feel inferior if 
called on to make a speech. It is said that Buffalo Bill, who hardly was 
conspicuous for inferiority feelings, found that to address a woman’s 
club was a great ordeal. Inferiority feelings are important when they 
persist in dominating behavior, in which case they are referred to as a 
complex. 

Alfred Adler, who is responsible for the phrase ^^inferiority complex,” 
first advanced the idea that it may be due to a constitutional defect or 
weakness. He further pointed out that an individual may try to over- 
come such a weakness by strengthening some other quality as a com- 
pensation. A small man may develop a deep voice and a commanding 
appearance and manner, as may have been true of Napoleon. Some- 
times the compensatory efforts are not so successful. A sickly boy may 
spend much time in daydreaming, imagining himself in armor on a 
large white horse at the head of a parade of knights, advancing through 
a throng of admirers, prominent among whom are the boy’s father, 
mother, and playmates. Such a boy may thus turn toward a more 
secluded, shut-in type of life. Or he may become a reader of books, and 
later show marked ability in literature where imagination is at a pre- 
mium. 

The way in which a child responds to feelings of inferiority will depend 
upon the way in which he defines his life situation. As has already been 
indicated, other people, especially those close to the child, have a great 
deal to do with determining the way he will interpret his constitutional 
difhculty. The group plays the deciding role. An illustration of en- 
vironmental influence may be taken from the biography of David Lubin,^ 
leader and founder of the International Institute of Agriculture. He 
was born in Poland of poor Jewijsh parents. When only four days old 
his face was burned by a Sabbath candle his mother was preparing as 
she sat up in bed. While the mother was weeping at the misfortune 
to her child, a rabbi came in. In comforting her, he told her it was not 
a misfortune but a sign from God that the infant was especially chosen to 
do His work and to become a great leader of his people. The child was 
accordingly named David after the ancient Biblical King. The biogra- 

^ THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY, tr. by P. Radiii (Ncw York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924), 

* Olivia R. Agresti, david lubin, a study in practical idealism (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1922), p. 16. 
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pher testifies and Lubin claimed that this incident was of the very greatest 
importance in his life. His family directed his training as though he were 
to fulfill a mission as a chosen one of God. Young David in turn acted 
as though he wanted to render great service to his fellow men. We can- 
not say whether David Lubin would have succeeded as he did if this 
incident had not happened, but in his old age he testified to the role it 
played in his life. 

Feelings of inferiority may also be present where there is no observable 
constitutional defect. Trainers of athletes know this and try to guard 
against it. In bringing out a boxer a regular rule is not at first to match 
him against a greatly superior fighter. He may lose confidence, that is, 
develop feelings of inferiority, which may ruin his career. The feelings 
of inferiority that persist are generally those that are acquired early in 
life. In early childhood a series of unfortunate experiences with a gang 
or a bully, especially if the child has been praised a great deal by adults 
at home, may give him a feeling of inferiority toward members of the 
group. A constitutional difficulty is not at all a prerequisite of the in- 
feriority complex. 

SUPERIORITY FEELINGS 

A child may feel quite inferior to the group with which he associates, 
but compensate for his inferiority by striving to show superiority along 
some line. If he succeeds in excelling others, the child may become 
aggressive. In an experiment by Jock, ^ for example, a submissive child 
became a dominating child when he was taught certain skills in games so 
that he played the games better than other children. Ascendance and 
submissiveness are personality traits which are closely related to the 
child’s ability to compete with others. A child may, of course, be sub- 
missive without feeling inferior; he may simply be a follower rather than 
a leader in the group. If he acquires skills, as the child in Jock’s ex- 
periment did, he may reverse his roles. Where the child has a pro-' 
nounced feeling of inferiority, however, success in competition and 
attainment of leadership may not serve to dispel the feeling of personal 
inadequacy. The feeling may persist even though everyone else regards 
him as superior. Menninger ^ cites the case of a Herman Schmidt who, 
despite the fact that he had been elected by his classmates to the editor- 

^ L. M. Jock, “'an experimental study of ascendant behavior in pre-school children.” 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA STUDIES IN CHILD WELFARE, 9:7-65, 1934* 

K. A. Menninger, the human mind (New York: A. A. Kjiopf, 1930). 
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sliip of the school paper, the chairmanship of the prom committee, and 
the presidency of his class, still felt that he was utterly unworthy and 
inadequate. 

Opposed to those who act superior but feel inferior and to those who 
show superiority without being puffed up about it, are those persons 
who feel exceedingly self-satisfied whether they are especially capable or 
not. It is this last group who possess what may be called genuine 
superiority feelings. 

This trait of personality is built up through excessive praise in early 
childhood. Such praise is so deeply pleasing to the child that he tends 
to seek it. If he is trained in dancing or elocution and paraded before 
friends who express admiration, he grows to love applause and adulation. 
A beautiful body or face accentuates the desire for self-display. The 
child comes to admire himself, that is, becomes exhibitionistic and nar- 
cissistic. Later he may become an orator, preacher, or actor. This 
trait of loving to stand before an audience and receive applause, like any 
other habit such as learning to write on the typewriter, can be built up 
by repetition so that it becomes a part of the personality, apparently 
never to be eradicated. 

CONFORMITY AND REBELLIOUSNESS 

Another pair of related personality traits whose origin has been traced 
are conformity and rebelliousness. A child may be a Babbitt or he may be 
a Bohemian. Usually, of course, the child becomes a conformist. The 
group exerts a great pressure to get him to accept its values. How the 
group accomplishes this is discussed in detail at a later point; ^ only a 
general statement need be made here. At first the child presents no 
problem in discipline. His needs are so urgent, and he is so helpless 
that his parents adjust to him rather than he to them. Soon, however, 
the process of teaching him certain controls is begun. He must be con- 
verted from a little animal into a human being. With the development 
of self-consciousness the child presents claims of his own. By the time 
he is three he may think that an afternoon nap is no longer necessar^^, 
and that he should be allowed as much candy as he wishes. His rapidly 
expanding ego collides with parental and group requirements. The 
result is a series of struggles against control. The child has temper 
tantrums. Investigation of large numbers of children has brought out 
the fact that it is usual for a child to have such violent reactions between 


^ Chapter VII. 
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the ages of three and five/ The conflict against control is, however, 
usually short-lived. The child generally comes to realize that his parents 
are not dictators, since teachers and others in authority make similar 
exactions. The child becomes a conformist once more, to win the praise 
of the adults whose esteem he values. 

On the other hand, some children remain rebels. Their purpose is not 
to please but to defy their elders. One girl who came from a family of 
wealth and sociah position refused to make her debut, turning her back 
on the social life of her class. Writing later as a woman who had made a 
place for herself in the professional world, she says of her girlhood at 
home: 

My mother and father . . . were forced to adjust themselves to a ‘‘Dud'" 
in the family circle. Life was made uncomfortable for me through an 
atmosphere of failure, and of having somehow not come up to expecta- 
tions, so much so that I went around with a sense of guilt and rather 
bitter revolt. 

I flatly refused to ‘'come out,’’ but I had not the faintest idea of what 
I did want. I know only that I was “agin” everything the family 
wanted — all its traditions, all its theories, all its works.^ 

Rebelliousness of this sort is a reaction to too much authority unwisely 
administered. The situation is complex, but rebelliousness tends to 
arise when a father is excessively dominating over one child instead of 
another, and when the mother is not dominating. Rebelliousness is 
especially probable when the domination is exerted with little under- 
standing. Herbert Spencer was dominated first by his father and then 
by an uncle, toward both of whom he developed a rebellious attitude. 

It is a characteristic of such action patterns that they may be evoked 
by other stimuli than the ones which originated them if there is a re- 
semblance or other association between the two stimuli. A railroad 
time table has been known to serve as such a sign of authority and to 
cause a reaction of rebelliousness against the railroad. The policeman 
stands for law and government, hence governmental agencies often serve 
as stimuli to evoke rebelliousness originally precipitated by a domineer- 
ing parent. This is one way in which a person may become a radical 
who rebels against the existing order, or a laissez-faire-ist who believes 
that the government that governs least governs best. 

^ Florence Goodenough, ‘‘anger in young children,’’ institute of child welfare 
MONOGRAPH, Series no. 9, University of Minnesota, 1931. 

^ “in SEARCH OF ADVENTURE*’ (Thcsc Modcm Women Series), the nation, i24:63o~'32, 
June 8, 1927. 



SUMMARY 


Our review of how the newborn babe achieves personality has shown 
the controlling part which experience plays in this achievement. We 
can seldom understand why a person behaves as he does unless we know 
what his life situations have been. This knowledge is difficult to secure. 
Although a person’s experience is continuous and unbroken, the indi- 
vidual is seldom able to go back in memory to supply all the links in the 
chain of events which have shaped him. Those he is least likely to I'e- 
member are the most important of all: the experiences of early childhood. 

Particularly significant are the child’s relationships with other persons; 
and most important of all are his dealings with the members of his own 
family. These may be satisfying or dissatisfying to him. Because other 
people mean so much to him, the child comes to evaluate his own worth 
in terms of the way he thinks he is regarded by others. Self-attitudes 
thus result from experiences with the group. Whether the child feels 
superior or inferior, whether he becomes aggressive or submissive, inter- 
ested in others or self-centered, is much the outcome of the kind of 
experience he has with other people. His personality is an expression 
of the roles he plays in the various groups to which he belongs. 

In concluding this discussion a word of caution must be given concern- 
ing the relationship of group experience and personality traits. It must 
not be thought that it is possible to predict that a certain type of group 
experience will invariably produce a certain trait of personality. We 
know that the group situation will always have some sort of effect on 
personality but there are far too many possible variations both in group 
situations and in human beings to be certain of a particular effect on 
personality. For example, dominating fathers do not always develop 
rebelliousness in their children. Naturally submissive children may be 
completely broken in will. If the dominating father is also the main 
object of affection in the child’s life, rebelliousness is not so likely to 
develop. The culture of the period must also be reckoned with. Al- 
though U.S. Grant hated the idea of attending West Point, he never- 
theless did attend because his father decided he should. Had this sort 
of paternal behavior been exceptional at that time, which it was not, 
Ulysses S. Grant might have been more inclined to rebel against it. It 
must be concluded therefore that only general relationships between 
group experiences and personality may be indicated. 
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Q^UESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How are group influences upon personality different from 
cultural influences? In real life can the two be kept separate? 

2. What is the difference between an individual and a person? 
What is the significance of this distinction for sociology? 

3. Why is an understanding of a person’s life situations necessary 
to an understanding of his personality? 

4. What is meant by ^‘identification”? Why is it an important 
process in personality development? 

5. How is the development of the idea of self In a child dependent 
upon the opinions of others? 

6. How may the group exercise control over an individual’s per- 
sonality through the development of inhibitions? 

7. How far back can one recollect experiences? Are the in- 
cidents which are recited memories of the actual experiences 
or of accounts given the individual at some later time by par- 
ents, relatives, or friends? 

8. Discuss and criticize Cooley’s concept of “the looking-glass 
self.” 

9. How may the change of a person’s role change his person- 
ality? 

10. What part does the desire for social status play in the forma- 
tion of personality? 

1 1 . Why are the early years of a child’s life so vital for the de- 
velopment of his personality? 

IQ. What determines the way in which different people respond 
to constitutional difficulties? 

13. What effect does harsh corporal punishment by parents 
have on the personality of the child? Do all children react 
alike? Why? 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . Tests for the measurement of personality traits. 

2, G. H, Mead: mind, self, and society. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. 
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3. John Dollard: criteria for the life history. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 

4. H. G. Wells: an experiment in autobiography. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

5. A case study of a rebellious personality. 

6. Relative efficiency of praise and blame as means of social 
control. 

7. The personality of adopted children. 

8. Order of birth and personality development. 
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^VIL CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


SOME YEARS ago Woodworth ^ undertook to measure the ability 
of members of different races to withstand pain. His subjects included 
white men and Indians. He applied a stylus to the skin^ increasing the 
pressure until the subject admitted pain. Woodworth found that as a 
group the Indians absorbed more pressure than the whites before indi- 
cating that it was hurting them. We would therefore say that the Indians 
were more stoical than the white men; they showed a greater develop- 
ment of the personality trait of fortitude. 

How shall we account for this difference? A biological factor may be 
involved, but this is very unlikely. The curve for the Indians was bi- 
modal, which means that one group did very well and another not so 
well. If racial considerations were predominant in causing the result, 
we should expect the bell-shaped curve usual for biological data. The 
facts are better explained by what we know about Indian culture and its 
striking contrasts with that of the white man. From the cradle, the 
Indian was taught to tolerate pain. He might be introduced to pressure 
at the outset of life by being tightly bound to a cradle board. He might 
even have weights applied to his head to force his skull to assume the 
particular form thought beautiful by his tribe. At an early age he 
would become familiar with the stark facts of life and death. He would 
hear the exploits of brave men recounted time without end in the camp 
circle. Later he would have to undergo the trying ceremonies connected 
with puberty; he must not whimper lest this mean his exclusion from the 
usual activities of the men. With us things are very different. Every 
effort is made to remove children from scenes of suffering. It is no dis- 
grace to admit aches and pains. Our answer to pain is not endurance 
but drugs and medicines and anaesthetics. When we compare the two 

^ R. S. Woodworth, ^‘racial differences in mental traits,” Atlanta universiiy publi- 
cations, no. 20 (Atlanta University Press, 1916), pp. 61-65; 67-69. Woodworth found that 
both the whites and the Indians showed a bimodal distribution, but that the whites had the 
greater number in the group that could stand little pain, whereas the Indians were for the most 
part in the group that could stand much pain. 
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cultures it is not difficult to see why Indians on the whole show more 
physical courage of this type.^ 

The foregoing example suggests the close relation between culture and 
personality. The human being at birth, as we have seen, is quite lack- 
ing in the qualities that we associate with humanness. These qualities 
he slowly acquires as he lives in the society of men and learns their social 
heritage. From the cradle to the grave there is unceasing interplay 
between the individual and his culture. Exactly how the cultural en- 
vironment leaves its imprint on him, and to what degree, have not yet 
been precisely determined. Needless to say, we do not have a complete 
record, or anything approaching it, even for a single individual. Only 
recently have attempts been made to keep continuous records of the be- 
havior of babies. At the Yale Psychological Clinic, sound cameras grind 
away by the hour recording significant infant behavior. If this record- 
ing could continue through an individual’s lifetime, without interrup- 
tion and without his being aware of it, so that every experience of his life 
would be preserved and his every reaction revealed exactly as it occurred, 
then we should probably have the evidence from which to get a compre- 
hensive picture of the impact of culture on heredity. This procedure is, 
of course, out of the question. We are obliged to resort to a more im- 
pressionistic approach. We can only suggest in a general way how 
culture operates to fashion the personality. 

There follows a series of discussions illustrating the connection between 
various aspects of culture and personality. The discussions are repre- 
sentative in the sense that they are samples of various aspects of culture. 
In an earlier chapter, culture was subsumed under the heads of material 
and non-material traits. Here the same division will be followed. The 
role of both types of culture traits in personality formation will be ex- 
emplified. Before proceeding, however, it is desirable first to differen- 
tiate briefly between the group forces treated in the previous chapter and 
the cultural forces to be considered here. 

The group processes are of a general nature. Interaction with others 
may, let us say, make an individual either assertive or submissive. 
Competition in the group may develop in the individual a sense of 
personal inadequacy and lead either to compensation for the inferiority 

^ This example illustrates the principle of adaptation (cf. A. G. Keller, societal evolu- 
tion [New York: The Macmillan Company, I9i5]j chaps, ix-xi), that is, the tendency of the 
folkways to adjust themselves to the prevailing conditions of life. The hazardous life of the 
hunter calls for physical courage, hence this trait is regarded as a virtue among primitive 
peoples. In a modern city there is less need for this trait, hence it is valued less highly. 
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or retreat from others. Such behavior is found whenever individuals 
compete. Ascendancy and submission, leadership and followership, 
are universal characteristics of group life, because of individual differ- 
ences in competitive skill and the accidents of interaction. These group 
reactions, it will be noted, are general. We do not know whether a 
person who competes at a disadvantage will acquiesce or rebel. We 
know only that he will react in one of these ways; that he will not be 
quite the same person after his group experience. If he rebels and be- 
comes aggressive, we cannot tell in advance what form his assertiveness 
will take. 

Group life consists of a set of general relationships; culture, on the 
contrary, consists of concrete, specific traits. Culture is both definite 
and unique, hence the influence of culture is specific and distinctive. 
At the beginning of this chapter, the impress of Indian culture on per- 
sonality was seen to contrast rather sharply in certain particulars with that 
of modern American culture. The group factor is essentially the same in 
the two societies; in both, some individuals lead and others follow. But 
Indians who are dominant lead in physical endurance, in the hunt and 
in battle, while aggressive Americans lead in making a million dollars or 
writing a best seller. A person may show compensatory behavior be- 
cause he feels inferior in the group, but whether he compensates by be- 
coming a great soldier, as did Napoleon, or a religious leader, like Gandhi, 
depends on the culture. Culture gives speci% d^ and forra to the 
group processes.^ In this chapter we shall see how culture furnishes 
personality with specific content and color. 

Material Culture and Personality 
timepieces' AND PUNCTUALITY 

The products of culture themselves call forth reactions that affect 
personality. Inventions such as the watch and the clock encourage the 
habit of punctuality. The American Indians who have no clocks or 
watches in their culture have little notion of keeping appointments with 
any exactness, whereas commuters working in any large city have a very 
acute sense of time. Appointments are regulated with precision and 
daily schedules are laid off in units of time. Variations in hours or days 
may take place in keeping appointments among peoples without time- 

^ See Chapter XII, ‘ 'Go-operation, Competition, and Conflict,” for further development 
of this point. 
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pieces. We say they have no sense of time. Why primitive peoples 
have little use for punctuahty and why it is so important in modern 
civilization depend on many other factors than the watch, of course, 
but promptness is in general a reaction to objective products of cultural 
life. Modern culture is loaded with tools like the radio, the railroad, 
and the timeclock, all demanding punctuality of those who use them. 
The personality of an American Indian differs from that of a white man 
in the matter of punctuality, and this difference is a consequence of 
differences in their cultures.' 


PLUMBING AND CLEANLINESS 

Another illustration is the relation of plumbing to cleanliness. Clean- 
liness is a personality trait which is greatly valued by our culture, as 
witnessed by the saying: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” It is, how- 
ever, a trait which is greatly encouraged by the technology of plumbing 
and other inventions that are found with it. No doubt some peoples are 
cleanly without the benefit of modern plumbing, in which case other 
conditions are favorable. The Eskimos are dirty; but when one considers 
that they have to hang a bag of snow down their backs to melt it in order 
to get water, it is seen that it is not so easy to be clean as when one has 
only to turn on a faucet of hot or cold water and reach for the soap. In 
comparing peoples, therefore, cleanliness is seen to be a matter not of 
heredity but of the type of culture. Within a culture there may be 
some hereditary basis for variation in the tendency to be clean, but 
generally it is a function of occupation, or wealth, or some other culture 
trait.® 

^ Gf. A. Irving Hallowell, “temporal orientation in western civilization and in a 

PRELITERATE SOCIETY,” AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 39:647-70, October-Decembei, 1 937. 

See also W. F. Cottrell, “of time and the railroader,” American sociological review, 
4:190, April, 1939. “Co-ordination in time takes its toll from all of us but probably among 
few other classes is it so complete and coercive as among railroaders” (p. 195). 

2 We ordinarily think of the English as a cleanly people, but before the advent of modern 
plumbing and sanitation conditions in England were such as scarcely to justify the use of this 
adjective. “Every writer during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who makes his comment 
on the customs and practices of English life, adverts to . . , the extraordinary uncleanliness oi' 
their habits and persons. The floor of an ordinary Englishman’s house, as Erasmus describes 
it, was inconceivably filthy, in London filthier than elsewhere . , . The streets and open ditches 
of the town were polluted and noisome beyond measure. The Englishman disdained all con- 
ditions of health.” J. E. Thorold Rogers, six centuries of work and wages (New York: 
G. P. Fdtnam’s Sons, 1884), p. 118. 
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Non-Material Culture AND Personality 

LANGUAGE AND PERSONALITY 

In passing from material to non-material culture, the most natural 
thing is to turn to the field of language for illustrations. Language is 
unquestionably the most important phase of all culture in its implica- 
tions for personality. This fact can Be seen from certain basic facts. 
One of the principal differences between man and other animals is that 
he alone possesses speech. Again, language can be learned only through 
association with those who possess it; and, as the reader has seen, feral 
men who are reared in isolation from their fellows fail to acquire speech. 
This lack is a principal reason why such individuals seem not to be 
human. Also revealing of the significance of language for personality 
are cases of deaf-mutes, individuals who because of physiological defect 
never have had the opportunity of hearing speech and who therefore can 
never quite speak like others. Most instructive is the case of Helen 
Keller,^ whose story is well known and which has been mentioned briefly 
before. At eighteen months of age she lost both her sight and hearing; 
and from this time on until the age of seven, when her ingenious teacher, 
Miss Sullivan, came into her life, Helen exhibited a warped personality. 
She was domineering, subject to fits of temper when crossed, jealous, and 
mean. No one seemed quite to understand her, and she for her part 
could not fathom the moving lips and strange behavior of others. But 
at the age of seven, under the tutelage of her remarkable teacher, an 
awakening occurred. Helen had retained a number of signs learned 
during infancy, but these were crude and unconnected. Miss Sullivan 
began to spell out words into Helen’s hand, which Helen repeated and 
associated with objects. She had no realization as yet that all things 
have names and that through names she could share experiences with 
others. The sudden awareness of this worked a remarkable transforma- 
tion of her personality. Her teacher thus describes it: ^ 

This morning, while she was washing, she wanted to know the name 
for water. ... I spelled w-a-t-e-r and thought no more about it until aftei 
breakfast. Then it occurred to me that with the help of this new word 
I might succeed in straightening out the mug-milk difficulty (a con- 

^ From THE STORY OF MY LIFE, by Helen Keller. 

2 Helen Kjeller, op, cit., p. 316. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc. Copyright, 1903, 1931. 
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fusion of ideas previously discussed) . We went out into the pump“house 
and I made Helen hold her mug under the pump while I pumped. As 
the cold water gushed forth filling the mug I spelled w-a-t-e-r in Helen’s 
free hand. The word coming so close upon the sensation of cold water 
rushing over her hand seemed to startle her. She dropped the mug and 
stood as one transfixed. A new light came into her face. She spelled 
water several times. Then she dropped on the ground and asked for 
its name, and pointed to the pump and trellis, and suddenly turning 
round she asked for my name. I spelled ‘^teacher.” Just then the 
nurse brought Helen’s little sister into the pump-house, and Helen 
spelled '^'baby” and pointed to the nurse. Ail the way back to the house 
she was highly excited, and learned the name of every object she touched, 
so that in a few hours she had added thirty new words to her vocabulary. 

[The following day Miss Sullivan writes:] Helen got up this morning 
like a radiant fairy. She has flitted from object to object asking the 
name of everything and kissing me for very gladness. [And four days 
later:] Everything must have a name now . . . She drops the signs and 
pantomime she used before, so soon as she has words to supply their place, 
and the acquirement of a new word aflbrds her the liveliest pleasure. 
And we notice that her face grows 'more expressive each day. 

Speech as a personality trait. From these examples it is readily seen 
that language is the principal vehicle for the development of personality, 
because it is the essential medium through which the individual obtains 
his information and his attitudes. In addition, speech itself becomes 
a trait of personality, as has been shown by Sapir in a penetrating 
analysis.^ He suggests that speech is a complicated phenomenonj but 
may be viewed as consisting of five aspects: voice quality, dynamics, 
pronunciation, vocabulary, and style. Each of these phases has its 
meaning for personality. We go a good deal by the voice, for example, 
in appraising different types of personality. The raucous bark of a 
backwoodsman is readily distinguished from the hushed tones of a nun. 
The Midwesterner can be told from the Southerner with his drawl and 
the New Englander with his nasal effects. The short, crisp, guttural 
speech of the German seems to be part of his personality, as does the 
fluid, flowery, voluble speech of the Spaniard. If we include certain 
gestures under the head of speech, as properly we may, then we see that 
the poker face of the Oriental helps to give him a different personality 

^ Edwarp Sapir, “speech as a personality trait,” American journal of sociology, 
32:894-905, May, 1927. 
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quality from that of the facially animated Frenchman. Likewise, 
movements of the hands and shoulders in speech are regarded as part of 
the very core of the personalities of Italians and Jews. An interesting 
cultural difference is that Jews seem to use their gestures for emphasis 
only, while Italians depend upon them to convey part of the meaning.^ 

An instructive example of the importance of language for personality 
is furnished by the case of the scientist. The scientist, as such, has a 
specialized type of personality; he is, among other things, precise, exact, 
and guarded. Of course, no man is a scientist all the time, but when he 
functions as a scientist, we might say perhaps that he shows such traits 
as those just mentioned. The point to be emphasized here is that it is 
easier to develop the personality type of the scientist in some cultures 
than in others; in many cultures it is altogether out of the question. 
It is possible in a culture like ours, which includes symbols for very 
abstract ideas and measurements, but not in a culture like that of the 
African Sudan, which has only monosyllabic names for particular facts. 
In this culture differences in meaning can sometimes be conveyed only 
by varying the pitch. The words for ^large,’’ ‘^‘medium,” and ^^smalF’ 
are the same sound in different keys.^ Under such circumstances it is 
not so easy to be exact (to have the personality trait of exactness) as it 
is when one can say, in describing an individual, that he is five feet, 
eight inches tall. 

Language difference between cultures, of course, simply reflect differ- 
ence in the body of culture. Language helps to make the scientist, but 
the scientist also helps to make the language. That is to say, vocabulary 
grows as culture grows. In modern culture there has been a great 
development of mathematics and of machines, all of which enlarge our 
vocabulary and increase the number of symbols available for use by the 
scientist. Our vocabulary is rich because our culture is complex. A 
culture like ours, with a vocabulary of about a million words, half of 
which are technical terms, favors the personality trait of exactness. 

* D. Efron and J. P. Foley, “a comparattve investigation of gestural behavior pat- 
terns in Italian and Jewish groups LIVING UNDER DIFFERENT AS WELL AS SIMILAR ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS,” zEiTSCHRiFT FUR soziALFORSCHUNG, 6:33-41, January, 1937. See also a 
popular account by V. H. Bernstein, ‘^racial gestures disappear,” new york times maga- 
zine, October 6, 1935. Assimilated Italians and Jews show no such characteristic ways of 
gesturing. 

2 Cited in Charles H. Judd, the psychology of social institutions (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926), pp. 191-92. 
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Culture Patterns and Personality Patterns 

The diseeming reader has no doubt made certain reservations con- 
cerning some of the relations between culture traits and personality- 
indicated above. As for the connection between timepieces and punc- 
tuality, for example, it may be observed that the possession of clocks does 
not guarantee that their owners will be on time for engagements. The 
Latin peoples have timepieces, but they are not always so prompt as 
North Americans. When a Mexican makes an appointment with an 
American to meet at ten o’clock, he may ask if it is to be hMa inglesa or 
hora mejicam. If it is the latter, he may start out for his appointment at 
9.30, meet a friend en route and invite him to have a cup of coffee at 
one of the many cafes; this done, he may proceed, only to meet another 
friend, of whom he inquires at length as to the health of his family. 
When the Mexican arrives for his appointment, it is 12 o’clock. Hospi- 
tality and friendship mean more to the Latin people than punctuality 
in keeping appointments. From this it is seen that although material 
inventions as such may have significance for personality, the direction 
and degree of this significance depend upon the cultural situation as a‘ 
whole. It is helpful to go beyond individual culture traits and consider 
the relation of personality to the larger aspects of culture which are 
known as culture patterns. 

RURAL CULTURES AND HOSPITALITY 

A good example is the personality trait, generosity, and its counterpart, 
stinginess. These traits would seem to be more inherent in one’s per- 
sonality, perhaps, than cleanliness or punctuality, but they can be shown 
to flow from culture. Farming cultures a hundred years ago had de- 
veloped a high degree of hospitality. This was true, for instance, of the 
plantation life of the old South. The distance between plantations was 
great; there were very few taverns or inns. Travelers were expected 
to stop overnight in private homes. They were welcome, because food 
was plentiful, and money as a medium of exchange was not in great use. 
Moreover, since communication facilities were poor, travelers were re- 
lied on for news. Under such cultural conditions it is natural that hospi- 
tality should be highly developed. It is much the same in primitive soci- 
ety. A person who shuts his door on a traveler is almost unknown among 
preliterates. 

In a modern city things are different. There are plenty of hotels 
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and restaurants. Space is at a premium in an apartment house. Food 
is not taken from the garden, but must be bought. There is a plethora 
of agencies for the dissemination of news. A multitude of interests and 
activities compete for one’s time. Hence, hospitality does not flourish 
in modern cities as it did in the old South.^ 

women’s occupations and obedience 

Another illustration of the influence of culture on personality is the 
relationship of men and women. In the late iSSo’s, a young woman’s 
memory book popular in the schools of that day contained, among such 
questions as ^What is your favorite flower?” and ^ ‘What is your favor- 
ite poem?” this query, “What is your favorite trait in a woman?” By 
far the most usual answer was obedience. Today, not one college woman 
in a thousand would give this answer. Among school girls today, self- 
expression and initiative are probably valued more highly than obedience. 
Why this difference? In the earlier period, farming was the principal 
business. Women generally had no occupations outside the home, nor 
was there outside employment beckoning them; they were therefore 
economically dependent upon their fathers and husbands. Obedience 
was a natural consequence of such conditions. At the present time, 
millions of women work for pay, and they are not employed by members 
of their own family. They can go to school on more nearly even terms 
with men. They may vote and hold public office. They may remain 
unmarried and live alone without incurring public censure. These are 
only a few of the cultural conditions which encourage attitudes of inde- 
pendence in women at present. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that all females living in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century were equally submissive. There were, 
no doubt, marked individual differences. How these may be accounted 
for has already been suggested in part in the preceding two chapters, 
and will be considered further below. In addition, some discrepancy 
is always to be found between theory and practice; for even when the 
folkways favor the trait of submissiveness in women, real-life situations 
are often such that, for instance, a good many women have husbands 
whom they dominate. But the point to be emphasized is that several 
generations ago, obedience on the part of a young woman was both more 
widespread and more pronounced than it is today. 

^ An interesting note here is the lag of the hospitality-pattern in the South. As families 
moved into the developing cities, their relatives and friends expected to be put up and fed as 
they had been in the country, and they came for long visits. The city family was torn between 
the old habits of hospitality and the economic burden of the visit under city conditions. 
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APPOLONIAN AND DIONYSIAN CULTURE PATTERNS 

With the growing realization of the importance of culture for per- 
sonality, attempts have recently been made by sociologists and ethnolo- 
gists to identify the factors in particular cultures which are responsible 
for giving individuals within the culture a distinctive stamp. Thus, 
Benedict classifies the culture of the Zuni as Appolonian^ while that of 
the Kwakiutl and the Dobuans she designates Dionysian or Faustian.'^ 
Appolonian culture is characterized by moderation, restraint, peace; 
Dionysian culture is marked, on the contrary, by emotional excesses, 
individualism, and strife. The Zuni culture is organized to prevent too 
keen competition between individuals. This society frowns on anyone’s 
trying to exalt himself above others. If the same man wins repeatedly 
in foot races, he is barred from further competition. Among the Kwa- 
kiutl, things are very different. Here a man’s chief interest is to put 
others to shame, if he can. The Kwakiutl have a unique ceremony for 
this purpose, in which men vie with one another to see who can give 
away or destroy the most wealth.^ Other aspects of the two cultures are 
in keeping. The effect is to produce contrasting personality types. The 
Kwakiutl are, among other things, more ambitious, restless, and selfish 
than the Zuni. 

HINDU CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

Examples of the relation of culture and personality which are taken 
from primitive society are impressive partly because the patterns seem 
to contrast so sharply with our own. The same situation does, however, 
hold for different modern societies as well. The personality of the 
Hindus, for example, is on the whole in striking opposition to that of 
Americans. When an East Indian comes to our land and sees our life, 
he is likely to say we are worldly and materialistic. He, on the other 
hand, seems removed from reality; he is mystical, philosophical, religious. 
His speech is full of figures and it is more like a song. What gives this 
East Indian’s personality such a religious, reverent, and poetic accent? 

In his intimate account of his own life, Dhan Gopal Mukerji 3 shows 
how ail these traits are impressed upon the growing child by the Hindu 
culture. He tells that, when he was only a tot, 

^ Ruth Benedict, patterns of culture. 

* See Chapter XII, “Co-operation, Competition, and Conflict.’* 

3 Dhan Gopal Mukerji, caste and outcast (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1923). 
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I used to hear people before dawn making ready for the sun ... I used 
to watch them from our windows when I was too little to go out alone. 
They lifted their hands and chanted the verses that every day, for four 
thousand years, have greeted the rising sun in India: 

O blossom of eastern silence, wandering upon paths dustless and 
untainted by the feet of man, bring thou the downward way, and 
be our advocate before the speechless God! 

Later in the day the school children trooped by, their hands full of 
flowers. They were bringing them to our temple on their way to school, 
and they held them carefully, never smelling their perfume, as that 
would be considered contaminating to a holy offering. As they went, 
they repeated: 

Come, gather flowers for the temple! 

The wind fails like audible silence! 

The winged and the four-footed ones 
dance to mark the beat of the steps 
of silence. 

They used to enter the temple and leave their flowers with my brother, 
who was at that time the priest in charge, and then they would go on to 
school singing: 

With hand dipped in the color of music and 
wisdom, bless us, O Goddess of Learning! 

This is the usual custom that all Hindu children observe. Such an 
environment as this may not make a Tagore of every child, but it will 
make him respect Tagore. Children on their way to school in our 
culture behave differently, and with different results. 

Within the home, as outside it, the religious atmosphere is overpower- 
ing. Mukerji writes that in their household his mother was the first one 
to rise in the morning. She would get up at five and spend half an hour 
in meditative silence. When the children arose, they would go to her 
and bow before her and “remove the dust from her feet,” Every morn- 
ing the little child would pay honor to his parents. To his mother he 
would say, “You are my God, my way to God.” To his father he would 
say, “You are the Way and the End. O my father, teach me to find the 
Way.” 

When the writer goes on to say: “I remember every hour of our ritual, 
and there is a ritual for every hour of the day in India,” when he points 
out that there were eight children besides a large household for his 
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mother to look after, yet she never spent less than three hours a day in 
meditation and prayer, then it is possible for us to see why the Hindu 
child acquires a personality built on ^‘the inner life.” 

THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

The foregoing account from Mukerji gives not only a picture of Hindu 
personality but an explanation of how this personality is acquired. The 
process whereby the infant gradually takes on the attitudes and habits 
of his society is generally labeled by the sociologist socialization. The 
mechanism is essentially that of the already familiar conditioned re- 
sponse, The conditioning takes place in a number of ways. Promi- 
nent among them is what Thomas has called the “ordering and forbidding 
technique.” The young child is told over and over again what he must 
and must not do. Commandments and taboos bulk large in the educa- 
tional experience of every child, as Mead has shown so well in the case 
of the Manus: ^ 

But in Manus where property is sacred and one wails for lost property 
as for the dead, respect for property is taught children from the earliest 
years.... It was sometimes very tiresome to listen to the monotonous 
reiteration of some mother to her baby. . . . ‘‘That isn’t yours. That 
belongs to Piyap. That belongs to Piyap. Put it down. That belongs 
to Piyap. Put it down.” But we reaped the reward of this endless 
vigilance,* all our possessions, fascinating cans of red and yellow food, 
photographic material, books, were safe from the two and three year 
olds. . . . Nothing is put out of the child’s reach. The mother spreads 
her tiny colored beads out on a mat . . . right on the floor within the reach 
of the crawling baby and the baby is taught not to touch them. Where 
even the dogs are so well trained that fish can be laid on the floor and 
left there for an hour without danger there are no excuses made for the 
tiny human beings. A good baby is a baby which never touches any- 
thing; a good child is one who mever touches anything and never asks for 
anything not its own. These are the only important items of ethical 
behavior demanded of children. 

Important as direct, definite instruction is in the socializing of the 
child, even more important probably is the effect of indirect, uncon- 
scious influence such as is provided by what is commonly called the 
‘"atmosphere” of the setting. The child is constantly bombarded by the 
suggestions of his cultural milieu. Conscious and unconscious imitation 

^ GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA, pp. 32-33, from THE SOUTH SEAS, copyright, 1 928, 1930, 1935 , 
^9395 Margaret Mead. By permission of William Morrow and Company, Inc., and 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd, 
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also play a part. All these factors are visible in the case of the accultura- 
tion of the Hindu child cited above. A comparable situation is that of 
the child reared in a good Catholic home in this country or elsewhere: ^ 

From the beginning certain material religious representations are present 
in the baby’s room; a crucifix or a statue of Christ or a picture of Christ. 
Almost invariably there will be a Madonna. Over and over again the 
little child is told the Christ story. About his neck he wears a gold chain, 
from which hangs a medal of Jesus or Mary. He can both see and feel it. 
At his cribside he hears the saying of prayers by the members of his family. 
When Christmas comes, he sees beside the tree a miniature representa- 
tion of the crib of Bethlehem. When he begins to talk, he is taught the 
“Our Father” and “Hail Mary.” He will now trace the sign of the Cross 
and say prayers. From time to time he will be taken to church. He 
will early come to know the nature of Mass. At the age of seven the 
obligation to hear Mass falls upon him. Now he makes his First Com- 
munion. That First Communion is surrounded by all the pomp and 
solemnity possible, and the experience is burned into the consciousness 
of the child. 

When the vigor and pervasiveness of Catholic culture are thus noted it is 
not difficult to see why it leaves such deep impressions on personality. 

THE FLEXIBILITY OF HUMAN NATURE 

A wide range of examples have been marshaled in this chapter to 
suggest the impact of culture on personality. The purpose has not been 
merely one of repetition for the sake of emphasis; rather, the many ex- 
amples should serve to show how variable human nature may be. 
Limitation of space has allowed reference to only a few personality traits, 
but others might have been chosen as well, and the instances multiplied 
almost indefinitely. Any trait may be taken and a wide range of differ- 
ences shown for different cultural situations. As already shown, Indians 
as a group endured pain better than did the white men. It may be 
added that some Indian groups do much better in this respect than 
others. Almost surpassing belief is the stoicism of the Comanche and 
the Blackfeet, who would submit to having their hearts cut out without 
show of pain. In regard to cleanliness, alluded to above, the range 
would run from the extreme filthiness of some primitive and peasant 
groups to the surgical cleanliness of physicians of the present day. And 

^ Adapted from J. E. Ross, “religious worship in the life of the catholic child,” 
RELIGIOUS education, 26:7I4”i8, November, 1931. 
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as for devoutness, to which some attention has also been given above, 
there is a considerable difference between the Hindu devotee immersed 
in religion and the Russian Communist who just as thoroughly rejects 
it. The range of culture differences and hence personality differences 
is so great that those at one extreme scarcely regard those at the other 
end as human. 

It is a far cry from a Borneo headhunter to a pacifistic Quaker, but 
both are human. The differences between them simply testify to the 
plasticity of human nature. ''Man is one/’ wrote Goldenweiser/ 
"civilizations are many.” A Borneo child among Quakers would be 
peace-loving; not so the offspring of Quaker parents brought up by 
Borneo headhunters. It is doubtful if Indian children educated in 
government schools today are as stoical as were their sovereign ancestors. 
It is reported that Englishmen living in Italy who intimately identify 
themselves with the life of the Italian community lose their reserve and 
take on the gestures of the Italians. Indeed, as the following observa- 
tion by Paris suggests, the pressure of culture in some cases succeeds 
almost in turning human nature inside out: 

Ethnological studies have no more important lesson to teach the sociolo- 
gist than the lesson of the almost limitless adaptability of the human 
animal. Given an uncontradicted cultural medium and we can see that 
the powerful drives of hunger, sex and even the will to live are as nothing 
if they run counter to the mores. Confirmation of this is familiar to us 
all. Voluntary fasting, voluntary celibacy, voluntary mutilation and tor- 
ture, voluntary suicide — examples abound to show the irresistibility of 
the cultural model.. One can no more organize his personality inde- 
pendently than he can be born without a mother. 

The old saying that human nature cannot be changed is seen to be false. 
Ellwood came nearer the truth when he observed that human nature 
is "one of the most modifiable things we know.” Of course, there are 
limits to the variability of human nature as we find it the world over. 
"A man’s a man for a’ that.” For instance, human beings everywhere 
show anger and it is doubtful if this emotion can be entirely repressed. 
But certainly human beings in different cultures vary greatly in the 

1 A. A. Goldenweiser, early civilization (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1922), p. 14. 

2 Ellsworth Faris, the nature of human nature (New York: McGraw-Hiil Book Com- 
pany, 1937), p. 279. 

5 Oharies a. Ellwood, the psycholooy of human society (New York: Appleton, 1925), 
,p. 107: 
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frequency with which anger is shown^ the degree of the emotion, the way 
it is manifested, and the occasions that call it forth. Within broad 
biological limits, human nature is highly plastic. Though human na- 
ture has this very great plasticity, it does not follow that any degree 
of modification of human nature yields the same degree of adjustment 
to biological nature. We may train ourselves to get along with four 
hours of sleep or with ten hours. Man’s nature is thus plastic. But 
it is quite possible if the modification is stopped at some point around 
eight hours, instead of four hours, that a better adjustment between 
biological nature and environment is secured. To point out the plas- 
tic nature of habits leaves somewhat unanswered the question of what 
is the best habit. Thus the adjustment of culture and heredity raises 
the question of the degree of adjustment as well as the limits of plas- 
ticity. This question is discussed further in Chapter XXVIII. 

CULTURAL VARIATIONS WITHIN A CULTURE 

Important as cultural influences are for personality, it would be a 
mistake to gain the impression that culture is a massive die that shapes 
all who come under it with an identical pattern. All the people of a 
given culture 'a:re plainly not of one cast. This is true even in primitive 
society. Men differ in personality from women, and both from their 
children. Priests and shamans have traits which set them oflf from the 
other men. Personalities differ within a culture partly because the 
culture makes different claims upon different groups of persons. This 
fact has been pointed out by Linton,^ who suggests a useful classification 
of cultural influences. In every culture, he remarks, there are a few 
cultural traits which impinge on all the members of the society. These 
traits which affect everybody are the universals. Among such traits 
are language, costume, housing, and the group ideals. Then there are 
other aspects of culture which apply only to certain groups in the popu- 
lation and not to others.^ There is, for example, always a division of 
labor between men and women, and almost invariably, different stand- 
ards of conduct for the two sexes. Each occupational group likewise 
has its own special cultural context. There is a distinct set of activities 
and even vocabulary for each vocation, which results in unique ‘^Voca- 

^ Ralph Linton, the study of man (D. Appieton-Century Company, 1936), chap. xvi. 

^ *‘We see ... that elements of culture that come well within the horizon of awareness of 
one individual are entirely absent in another individual’s landscape.” E. Sapir, ®*the emer- 
gence OF THE CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY IN THE STUDY OF CULTURES,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 5:408-15, AugUSt, 1 934. 
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tional attitudes.” These aspects of culture, which affect special groups 
only, Linton designates specialties. Lastly, there are in all cultures 
what he calls alternatives, or different ways of meeting the same need. 
For instance, individuals have open to them a variety of approved ways 
of satisfying their craving for recreation and amusement. Practically 
every culture, primitive as well as modern, has a great assortment of 
games and sports from which choices may be made; In respect to 
children's games, some preliterate cultures show as much variety as do 
some modern societies. 

It will be seen from this analysis that culture makes for uniformity of 
personality only through the universals. Since universals even in primi- 
tive society are few in number as compared with specialties and alter- 
natives, the effect of culture is to make for variety as well as uniformity. 

Personality differentiation and culture. Individuals in the same primi- 
tive society differ in personality because they are exposed to different 
cultural influences. This fact is sometimes slighted by those who em- 
phasize the complexity and heterogeneity of modern culture by con- 
trasting it with the simplicity and homogeneity of primitive culture. 
Primitive culture is relatively simple and unified, but this does not mean 
that it is uniform. As has been shown, for example, children are treated 
differently from adults in primitive society, even as they are with us. 
Further^ children who belong to special groups are given special atten- 
tion. Among the Samoans ^ a young girl is selected to be the official 
hostess for the village. This girl, or taupo^ as she is called, undergoes a 
special course of training to fit her for her particular duties. She is 
taught to be a willing servant to the social needs of both men and women 
of the village. In addition, she waits upon strangers, makes their kava^ 
spreads their mats, dances for them, and makes them feel at home. She 
must have a knowledge not only of the social makeup of her own village 
but of all the neighboring villages as well. She must know how to serve 
all visitors and the various chiefs of her own village according to their 
rank. Her husband is chosen for her by the talking chiefs and their 
wives, who also serve as counselors and chaperones. Service and self- 
denial are two outstanding personality traits that have to be cultivated 
by the iaupo. Failure to maintain these standards leads to prompt pun- 
ishment. As a taupOy, however, she receives a portion of the chief’s 
wealth, a court of maids, respect and courtesy from the wives of the 
chiefs, and honor from the entire community. 

* Margaret Mead, coming of age in Samoa. 
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Likewise the eldest son of the chief is given special training and 
consideration. Indeedj since there are classes in the society^ children on 
each social level have experiences and are subject to cultural pressures 
which are peculiarly their own. Even among preliteratesj then, culture 
differences lead to variations in personality. 

It is even more true in modern society that culture produces variety 
as well as uniformity of personality traits. Especially is this true in the 
United States, partly because the culture is not whole cloth but instead a 
patchwork of many different pieces. It is one thing for a child to grow 
up among the ^Tennsylvania Dutch,’’ another for him to be reared 
among the Utah Mormons, and quite another still for him to be educated 
among the California Molokans, to mention only a few of the special 
cultures found in this country. 

Even in other modern countries where the culture is more homoge- 
neous, there is still variety. Modern culture is so vast that no indi- 
vidual can encompass it entirely; what the child experiences depends 
on the portion of the total culture with which he is brought in contact. 
Since particular groups act as custodians for certain portions of the social 
heritage, what the child learns depends on the groups with which he is 
identified. A child will be affected, for instance, by the social class to 
which he belongs. He may acquire the culture of an aristocrat or that 
of a sharecropper. If the class barriers are not too high, a person may 
later in life move from one class to another and thus come under the 
influence of a new body of culture. He may leave the Ghetto or Little 
Sicily for the Gold Coast ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Again, the sort of home a child comes from gives him a certain stamp. 
He may become a Huckleberry Finn or a Little Lord Fauntleroy. His 
play groups will mold him, too. He may acquire the culture of an 
Eagle Scout or the culture of a captain of the Black Hand Gang. His 
religious group will also shape him. He may learn to attend mass and 
the confessional, or to keep the Passover and say Kaddish, or to attend 
Wednesday night prayer meeting. Later, the schools will likewise make 
their contribution. He will learn, among other things, to make musical 
instruments as well as to play them, if in childhood he attends the pro- 
gressive Lincoln School in New York City. It is safe to say he would not 
acquire this culture at the Goshen Center Little Red Schoolhouse. 
Later, the college he chooses further determines his cultural patterns. 
He gets one set of patterns if he goes to Bennett’s Business College, a dif- 
ferent set if he attends Dartmouth, and a still different set if he studies at 
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the California Institute of Technology. We may mention finally the 
influence of the occupational group he joins. The facts, habits, and 
attitudes he acquires if he becomes a soldier will not be those he would 
add if he became a priest, or an engineer, or a farmer, or a teacher. 
These examples emphasize the point that a complex culture such as ours 
is capable of producing a very large assortment of personalities. 



SUMMARY 


Confronting the child at birth is a ready-made culture. To its influ- 
ence he must submit. The relationship, to be sure, is not entirely a 
one-sided affair. Each child is a dynamic individual with a unique way 
of responding to stimuli. The figure of speech of the potter and the clay, 
which is usually employed to picture the process of socialization, is a poor 
one; but even so, in the give and take process which does exist, the odds 
are overwhelmingly on the side of culture. 

What the child gets from his culture are things such a,s clothes, tools, 
and skills like speech and occupations. These have both a direct and an 
indirect effect on his personality. In addition, culture undertakes specif- 
ically to shape his attitudes and habits through such avenues of influence 
as folkways, customs, and group ideals. In this chapter, these aspects of 
culture have been grouped under the two heads, material and non- 
material, and the bearing of each on personality has been indicated. As 
for the former, examples have been provided of the influence of the 
technology of plumbing on the formation of habits and attitudes favor- 
able to cleanliness and the relation of timepieces to punctuality. As for 
the connection between mon-matenal^^^^^^c^^^ and personality, speech 
afforded an instructive example, both as a personality trait in its own 
right and as a medium for the acquisition of other traits. Most important 
in their effect on the human personality, however, are the larger pat- 
terns of culture known as social institutions. The reader has seen how 
influential they are in determining whether persons are submissive or 
assertive, hospitable or inhospitable, religious or impious. 

Human beings are alike the world over in their fundamental needs 
and functions; on this account human nature is basically the same every- 
where. But the way in which these, basic drives are satisfied varies 
enormously, different cultures giving different direction to their expres- 
sion. The result is that, for any basic trait, like anger, the direction and 
degree of expression vary amazingly as one passes from one society to 
.another. It may be true that human nature never changes in that men 
always show the anger, or fighting, impulse; it is everlastingly changing, 
however, in respect to the things for which men are willing to fight. 
No one would have difficulty in distinguishing a cold-blooded Comanche 
warrior from a Quaker fighting for peace. 
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To ask how the child acquires his culture is to ask how he learns. The 
process is not entirely clear, but it is essentially one of conditioning.^ 
From a practical point of view it is helpful to think of the child as con- 
fronted with certain cultural models which he either consciously or un- 
consciously follows. How these models function was seen in the case of 
the child acquiring his religion in an orthodox Catholic home. The 
experience is partly one of definite instruction by parents and other 
persons (custodians of culture), and partly one of suggestions released by 
the cultural milieu itself 

There is in every culture what might be called a division of learning. 
That is, individuals come under different aspects of the social heritage, 
so learn different things and develop distinctive personalities. Many 
factors determine the phases of culture an individual will experience, but 
in general it may be said that the governing one is the individuafs group 
affiliations. Thus, men and women in Australia belong to separate 
groups, each having its own special experiences. The men belong to 
religious clubs from which the women are excluded. The men invoke 
hoaxes to keep women afraid and timid. The sound of a bull-roarer, 
which the men make, is attributed by the women to the tribal deities. 
A comparable example in our society might be the exclusion of women 
from political clubs in New York City. However this may be, it is true 
that what an individual becomes depends on the groups in which he 
participates, particularly when culture is as vast and complex as ours 
today. Since different individuals in the same society have distinctive 
cultural experiences, they develop dissimilar traits of personality. 

Having reviewed the content of the present chapter, it might be well 
to cast a glance back at the two preceding chapters also, since the three 
chapters together form a unit. Our central problem thus far in Part III 
has been to account for the personality which any given human being 
develops; in Dorsey’s phrase, to ask ^Tow he got that w'ay.” There is 
no accounting for a given person without reference to all four factors 
which play a part in his life: heredity, geography, inter-personal relations 
(group), and culture. In actual experience, of course, the four factors 
work together, fusing into a whole, so that separation of the various parts 
is no longer possible. Even so, we are often curious to know what pro- 
portion of each ingredient went into the making of particular traits. 

It is well to note that the same personality trait can often be produced 

^ The process was discussed more fully from another point of view in Chapter VI, *^Group and 
Personality-” 
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PLATE 2. GLANDS AND PERSONALITY 

Variations in the glandular equipment of animals and men lead to differ^ 
ences of physical structure. Do they also lead to differences in behavior and 
personality? {For another theory of personality see reverse side.) G. R. 
Stogkard, physical basis op personality {Mew York: W. W. Norton 
and Company) » 
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by varying any one of the four components. The trait of dominance, or 
leadership, may be due to inherited and constitutional causes affecting 
the glands. Some children observed in the nursery school are aggressive 
at a very tender age, before the environment has had a chance to influ- 
ence them much in this way. But a child who is not dominant naturally 
may become aggressive because of too much domination at home, or be- 
cause of ridicule by the gang; that is, because of inter-personal, or group, 
factors. Again, a child who is normally not very assertive may perhaps 
be rendered more energetic by environmental pressures, such as the fre- 
quent prospect of famine or constant danger from attack by wild animals, 
as may be the case in primitive society.^ Finally, training or cultural 
experience may convert a submissive child into an assertive one.® 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does modern culture promote any traits of character which 
are not to be found among preliterates? 

2. When off duty, are railroad engineers more punctual than 
Other people in keeping appointments? 

3. How have the personality traits of women in America changed 
with changes in culture? 

4. ‘'John Dewey has said in all seriousness that the part played by 
custom in shaping the behavior of the individual as over 
against any way in which he can affect the traditional custom, 
is as the proportion of the total vocabulary of his mother 
tongue over against those words of his own baby talk that are 
taken up into the vernacular of his family.’’ (Ruth Benedict, 

“the science of custom,” in the making or man, The Modern 
Library, New York, 1931, p. 807.) Discuss, 

5. “The ethical philosophy of Confucius written two centuries 
before Plato has been the constantly accessible textbook, 
and its concepts have been absorbed even by the illiterate. 

One cannot find Chinese who are not polite according to the 

^ In the main, however, the geographic factor was shown to be of negligible significance for 
personality, and not of equal importance with the other three factors. Gf. Chapter IV, ‘‘‘The 
Influence of Geographical Environment.” 

2 Lois jVL Jack, “an experimental study of ascendent behavior in pre-school chil- 
dren,” UNIVERSITY OF IOWA STUDIES IN CHILD WELFARE, 9:7-65, 1 934 - 
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Confucian code.'* (H. A. Miller, ^'social process in 

ASIA,” in SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PROCESSES, p. 1 6 .) 

Discuss. 

6. Why is language such an important factor in the development 
of the personality? What does a person’s speech reveal 
about his personality? 

7. How may the personality trait of exactness in a scientist be 
partly a function of the language of his culture? What 
other cultural traits are involved? 

8. What is meant by the socialization process, and what is its 
significance for personality? 

9. How does Linton account for the fact that there are great 
variations of personality within a single culture? Is his expla- 
nation adequate? 

10. Why does there tend to be greater differentiation of person- 
ality in modern culture than in primitive? 

11. How do the factors of heredity, group and culture interact 
in the formation of the personality? Are certain traits 
always brought about by the same types of causes? 

12. Do animals have personalities? Defend your position. 

13. How can you reconcile Ellwood’s statement that human 
nature is one of the most modifiable things in the world and 
Goldenweiser’s observation that civilizations are many but man 
is one? In what respects are all human beings alike? Dif- 
ferent? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Physical courage of the Blackfeet Indians. 

2. Personality differences of lawyers and doctors in our culture. 

3. The personality traits of Manus children. (Margaret Mead, 
GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA. New York: Morrow, 1930.) 

4. Culture and personality of the Chinese. 

5. Culture and personality of Quakers. 

6. Some beneficial effects of intense personal competition in 
our culture. 
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VIIL PERSONALITY DISORGANIZATION 


TO LOOK Upon the bright, smiling faces of high-school seniors at 
commencement time in such a great commonwealth as New York, one 
would never guess that at least one out of twenty will at some future time 
be found in a hospital for the insane. But unfortunately this is the case. 
On January i, 1935, the population of the hospitals for mental 
diseases in the United States was 450,000, or i for every 200 adults 
over 20 years of age. The number admitted per year to hospitals for 
mental disorders is i for every 600 adults over 20 years of age. An 
adult is exposed more than one year, however; his period of expo- 
sure is nearer forty years. Hence, the chances of an individual’s be- 
ing placed in a hospital for the insane are greater than i in 600. They 
are nearer 40 in 600, or i in 15. Such calculations have been carried 
out more accurately for New York and Massachusetts, where hospitaliza- 
tion facilities are somewhat more generous than in other states. The 
chances in these states of a boy or a girl of high-school age being placed 
in a hospital for the insane sometime during his or her life are about i in 
20. The probability of developing a serious mental disorder, whether 
sent to a hospital or not, is even greater — nearer i in 10. 


Table 6. Chances in ioo of Eventually Becoming a Patient in a Hospital 
FOR Mental Disease in New York State and Massachusetts; Based on 
First- Admission Rates FOR 19 29"3 1* 


Age 

New York State 

Massachusetts 

Men 

Women 

' ■ Men 

Women 

0 

' 5-5 ■■■ 

4-9 

5*7 ' 

5-3 ■ 

10 

6.1 

54 

6.3 

'5-7.: 

20 

5*9 

5*3 

6.1 

5*6. 

30 

5-3 

4.8 

5-6 

5-2 ■ 

40- 

4.6 

4.2 

4-9 

4.6 

50 

3*9 

3-5 

4-3 

4.0 

60 

34 

3.1 

3.8 

34 


3*1 

2.8 

3-6 

■:;3*2 ' A' 


* From C. Landis and J. Page, modern society and mental disease (Farrar and Rinehart, 1938), p. 32, 
Table III 
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No other type of sickness, indeed, perhaps no other problem of any 
kind, causes so much anguish to families as mental illness. The grief is 
no doubt justified in part. A mental patient is often in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Like a child, he may be unable to help with his problem. Even 
more distressing, he may be unable to communicate meaningfully, hence 
we feel completely cut off from him. But much of the family’s distress 
is generally due to misconceptions of one sort or another. Insanity is 
just another form of illness, no more reprehensible than physical disease 
and sometimes only the consequence of such disease. Ignorance of this 
fact is in large measure responsible for the widespread feeling that there 
is something shameful about mental disorders. There is also the mis- 
taken notion that insanity necessarily reflects unfavorably on the family 
stock. It is not sufficiently understood that insanity may have its roots in 
experience as well as in heredity. As we shall see below, mental dis- 
orders may be due to factors in an individual’s natural environment, 
group relations, or cultural experience, as well as in his heredity. Per- 
sonality is shaped by all four factors; it does not seem plausible that all 
mental disorders would be due to hereditary factors only. It is of the 
utmost importance therefore for the student of sociology to consider 
this problem of personality disorganization. 

Nature of Mental Disorders 

VARIETIES of SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENTS 

There are a number of different types of abnormal individuals in 
society. The insane, who make up one of these groups, are better under- 
stood if they are set off against the feeble-minded, with whom they are 
often wrongly identified. The feeble-minded are lacking in intelligence; 
theirs is a problem of quantity of mental power. Insanity, in contradis- 
tinction, has reference to the quality of mental life. The feeble-minded 
may be compared to a motor vehicle which has a very small number of 
cylinders and spark plugs ; whereas in the insane the number of cylinders 
and spark plugs may be large, but for one reason or another they miss 
fire. It will be seen from this that bright, powerful minds may go awry. 

It is clarifying, also, to distinguish between the insane and the anti- 
social, such as criminals and prostitutes. There is no necessary relation- 
ship between these two types of abnormals. The anti-social are pre- 
datory and do harm to social life. Those who develop a mental disorder 
may become anti-social; they may, for instance, become criminaL 
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Healy observed that one of the principal causes of delinquency among 
children is mental conflict, or intense worry. ^ Likewise the tables may 
be turned, and a person may develop a mental disorder because of some 
social transgression, like stealing, about which he later feels ashamed. 
Of this the reader will see more later. But here it should be noted that 
the interrelationship between insanity and anti-social conduct is not an 
essential one. As has already been suggested, most criminals are normal 
individuals, so far as their mentality is concerned. Their transgression 
means only that they have developed along different lines from those per- 
sons who keep within the law, and consequently have dijfferent attitudes 
and reactions. Likewise, many individuals with peculiar mental twists, far 
from being harmful to the community, are very useful. In a later chaptei 
on religion, the reader will see this is often true of the shaman, or medicine 
man, in primitive society. Among us there are not a few individuals of 
great social worth who are very peculiar in their personalities. A greatly 
wounded ego may be responsible for a good deal of social achievement; 
the man who is perfectly adjusted may lack ambition, but the neurotic 
individual may find in his dissatisfaction and restlessness a tremendous 
source of energy that drives him on to achievement. There may be some 
social benefits accruing from personality disorganization. A good deal 
depends on the type and degree of disorganizatiGn, as well as on the total 
configuration of the individuafs life. The problem is a complicated one. 

When is a person psychopathic? Light on this problem can be had by 
further reference to the criminal. It will be recalled that no sharp line 
divides the criminal from the non-criminal. There is experimental 
evidence to show that most children will steal if the provocation is great 
enough. Honesty is a matter of degree. In the same way sanity is a 
matter of degree. The insane do not constitute a separate species. The 
traits they show are manifested by normal beings, too, only in milder 
form. To cite but a single instance, a person who imagines he is Caesar 
or Napoleon is said by the psychiatrist to be a paranoiac with a 
grandiose complex; yet most people indulge in daydreams and like to 
imagine on occasion that they occupy positions of great power and im- 
portance. Insanity is thus a matter of differences in degree, not a matter 
of differences in kind. The insane, indeed, serve a useful purpose; 
through them, as through a microscope, we see our weaknesses magnified. 

There is another aspect of insanity worth noting, and again a useful 
comparison may be made with crime. The criminal is not anti-social at 

* William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, mental conflicts and misconduct. 
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all times and in every aspect of his experience; his criminal behavior may 
be only a small part of his total activity. Likewise^ an insane person is 
not necessarily peculiar in every particular. His illness may be limited 
to only a single aspect of his personality. In all other respects he may 
be perfectly normal. A person may have a neurosis and yet carry on 
fairly well otherwise. As recent studies by mental hygienists have shown^ 
the annals of literature contain the names of many men like Ruskinj Poe^ 
De Quincey, Whitman, Nietzsche, Southey, Rousseau, Cowper, and 
Schopenhauer, who combined eminence with a mental disorder.^ 

In general, it may be said that persons are psychopathic when they 
respond to stimuli in a confused or distorted manner. We compare 
them with ourselves, that is, with what we expect, and if they deviate 
widely we class them as abnormal. If the disorders are slight they are 
called neuroses, or simply nervousness. Those that are more serious, or 
which incapacitate the individual for life in society, are called psychoses by 
the physician and insanity by the layman. The early psychiatrists were 
concerned with working out elaborate classifications, which became al- 
most as numerous as the psychiatrists. The scientific study of mental dis- 
orders being rather recent, much understanding is still to be desired re- 
garding them; one writer reports concerning schizophrenia, our most com- 
mon form of psychosis, that there is much confusion as to what it is but 
that twobharacteristics are generally accepted: ^bccentric” behavior and 
seclusiveness (except for the catatonic type). Under the circumstances, 
many authorities think it may be better for the present to attend less to 
cataloging neuroses and psychoses and more to identifying constellations 
of symptoms among such types of behavior as chronic restlessness or 
fatigue, deep depression, hysteria, morbid fears, feelings of persecution, 
compulsions, intense elation, hallucinations, and delusions. The prob- 
lem of defining and diagnosing mental disorders is in any case one for 
the psychiatrist, not the sociologist. 

Causes of Mental Disorders 

ORGANIC AND 'FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS , 

There is often a great deal of uncertainty about the causes of mental 
illness. It is known in some cases that the roots of trouble are definitely 

^ Louise A. Nelson, ‘‘why john ruskin never learned how to live/' mental hygiene, 
12:673-705, October, 1928; Paul C, Squires, ‘‘the case of dicicens," journal of abnormal 
and social psychology, 30:468, July-September, 1935. 
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organic. Some of these organic conditions are of an hereditary nature, 
as in Huntington’s chorea and certain types of epilepsy. Others are due 
to factors of the natural environment, such as the disease germ of syphilis, 
capable of causing dementia paralytica. Drugs, other diseases, and 
physical impairment of certain sorts may affect the constitution in such a 
way as to disorder the mind. Such factors as excessive use of alcohol, 
encephalitis, brain tumor, arterio-sclerosis, and glandular difSculties, 
may be responsible for impairing the nervous system. 

However, for a great many cases (roughly about half of the total 
number) no physical basis can be found with the instruments of diagnosis 
now available. These cases are therefore called functional disorders, and 
the assumption is that the causes must be sought in group and cultural 
experience rather than in physiology. Even when a constitutional basis 
is present, as in the case of glandular imbalance, it is well to remember 
that the physical condition may be the result rather than the cause of the 
trouble. It was earlier shown that the pace of life affects the glands, and 
this in turn may affect the mind. On the other hand, those who em- 
phasize the physical basis of mental disorders say that constitutional 
factors will yet be uncovered in the case of the so-called functional dis- 
orders, when instruments of diagnosis are improved. Moreover, they 
say, even if constitutional conditions are not found, heredity must still 
be considered a factor. Their argument is that since some individuals 
survive stresses that crush others, the difference must be due to inherited 
differences in ability to resist strain. This line of reasoning may have 
merit; possibly individuals do differ in the inherited strength of their 
nervous systems. But the unequal resistance of individuals to stress may 
also result from differences in experience and training. Even as the 
Indian, because of his special training, was able to withstand pain better 
than the white man, just so some individuals in our society are better 
prepared by experience to meet the trials of life than others are. This 
conclusion does not mean the biological factors deserve to be slighted, 
but only that sociology is primarily concerned with exploring the social 
aspects of the problem. 

Studies of the incidence of psychoses among identical twins throw 
some light on this problem. In such cases, as the hereditary factor is 
constant, differences must be due to variations in experience. As part 
of a larger study, Rosanoff ^ investigated the incidence of insanity in 41 

^ Aaron Rosanoff aL, “thb: etiology op the so-called schizophrenic psychoses with 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR OCCURRENCE IN TWINS,” THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, 

91:247-86, September, 1934. 
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pairs of identical twins and loi pairs of dissimilar twins. Where one 
patient was schizophrenic^ the identical twin brother or sister was also 
schizophrenic in 61 per cent of the cases. For dissimilar twins the cor- 
responding figure was only 10 per cent. These figures might be inter- 
preted as indicating a specific hereditary factor in schizophrenia. Yet 
it is seen that in about one third of the cases only one twin was affected. 
If heredity were the sole determining factor, both twins should have been 
affected. Also, in interpreting the high incidence of psychoses in both 
members of pairs of identical twins, it might be well to consider whether 
such twins are not more apt to have similar experiences than are dis- 
similar twins. In another study,^ it was found that dementia praecox 
was more common among mothers than fathers of dementia praecox 
patients. If heredity alone were responsible, the number of psychoses 
would be the same for both parents, since each contributes approxi- 
mately 50 per cent to the child’s heredity. The greater incidence among 
mothers indicates that social factors are present, and confirms the point 
made in a preceding chapter, that children are conditioned by their 
mothers more than by their fathers. 

A number of different kinds of experience may be responsible for 
mental breakdowns. It goes almost without saying that the experiences 
which lead to mental disorders are those which are painful. The in- 
dividual finds himself in a situation which he violently dislikes. He 
wishes things were different. Wish frustration is thus at the root of the 
difficulty. 

Mental conflict as a cause of disorganization. During the World War 
a considerable number of soldiers experienced “shell shock.” They 
developed disabling symptoms, such as paralysis or blindness, so they 
could no longer serve actively at the front. Medical examination would 
often fail to reveal any physiological bases for these symptoms. It 
therefore appeared that the difficulty was of a psychological sort. These 
men were afraid of war. They were overwhelmed with the horror of 
mutilation and death. They wished greatly to run away. But they 
were soldiers with a duty to perform. If they deserted they would be 
branded cowards. They could not stand the thought of such disgrace. 
Here was a powerful clash of wishes. In these cases the problem was 
solved, unconsciously, by taking on physical symptoms which are accept- 

^ Horatio M. Pollack, Benjamin Malzberg, and Raymond G. Fuller, ‘‘'hereditary 

AND environmental FACTORS IN THE CAUSATION OF DEMENTIA PRAECOX AND MANIC-DEPRESSIVE 
PSYCHOSES,” PSYCHIATRIC Q.UARTERLY, 7:450-79; 8:77-79, 337 , 553 “ 59 ? 9 -^ 29 ~ 42 j 287-96, 

July, 1933; January, April, and July, 1934. 
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able excuses for inaction in our culture. After the Armistice^ there were 
many sudden cures. 

A clash of irreconcilable desires produces what is known as a mental 
conflict. Since human desires are for the most part socially determined, 
mental conflicts are the products of experience. Indeed, mental con- 
flicts often merely reflect conflicts that exist in culture itself. In the case 
of the war neuroses described above, the cultural factors are very plain. 
On the one hand our culture, unlike many primitive cultures, shields 
individuals from pain; on the other hand we have the idea that a man is a 
coward if he runs away from the enemy, who may hurt him. The 
strength of the cultural pressures is important, as may be seen from the 
fact that there were relatively more cases of shell shock among British 
than French soldiers. French soldiers who felt afraid were more likely 
to say so, not so likely to feel ashamed of their fear. This reflects a real 
difference in the teachings of the two cultures — a difference which gets 
its significance from the fact that the sense of shame plays an important 
part in mental breakdown. Sherman goes so far as to say it is doubtful 
if a psychosis ever develops unless there are strong feelings of guilt.^ 

Common mental conflicts in our culture have to do with sex, money, 
religion, and social status. These are the things with which we are 
greatly concerned. They are the things, too, around which society 
places stringent taboos. For example, in regard to sex education our 
culture by and large has long favored ^‘the conspiracy of silence.’’ Many 
children as a result grow up with wrong and harmful attitudes, which in 
turn lead to conflicts. Likewise, the conflict of science and fundamen- 
talist religion finds its counterpart in the mental conflicts of certain 
individuals. Religious ideas concerning sin are also partly responsible 
for the feelings of guilt which individuals may have and which, as has 
been shown, underlie their mental distress. Conflicts centering around 
money, or occupation, or social position are likewise culturally deter- 
mined, Economic depressions cause mental anguish on a large scale. 

The way in which social experience operates to produce a mental 
conflict may be illustrated by the case of Hans, a five-year-old boy who 
developed a phobia for streets, horses, and moving-vans."* Hans, like 
little boys generally, had a close relationship with his mother, but in 

^ Mandel SHERMAJSf, MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION (Ncw York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1934). 

* Sigmund Freud, “analysis of a phobia in a five-year-old boy,’’ collected papers, 
vol. 3 (London: Hogarth Press, 1925), pp. 149-289. 
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Hans^ case this was intensified by his mother^s excessive display of affec- 
tion for him. As he grew older and began to show a more definite and 
conscious interest in sex, his relationship with his mother changed 
abruptly. He was curious about reproduction, but instead of getting 
the facts, he was told the familiar fable about the stork. His natural 
interest in his own sex anatomy was balked by his mother. On one 
occasion she threatened him with castration if he engaged in auto-erotic 
practices. When Hans was three and a half years old, a baby sister 
arrived. He was very jealous of her, and whenever anyone praised her, 
he would declare scornfully: “But she hasn’t got any teeth yet!” Shortly 
after, he was taken ill, and in his fever was heard to say: “But I don’t 
want a little sister!” Here we see the elements of Hans’ conflict: on the 
one hand his strong desire for his mother’s affection, and on the other, 
his rejection by her. His longing for his mother, which he had unsatis- 
factorily repressed, was manifested first as a generalized morbid anxiety, 
and then attached to a series of objects, such as the horse and the moving- 
van. 


Culture AND Personality Disorganization 

The above case suggests that no psychosis can be understood without 
knowledge of the individual’s past. A detailed life history is needed, in 
which the principal experiences which have shaped the personality are 
recorded. Especially important are the experiences of the early years 
centering in family life. Only in this way may the social situations 
which have left their disfiguring marks on personality be revealed. 

The student of sociology needs to note that back of all parents and all 
children are great cultural forces; Hans’ mother and father merely gave 
expression to the traditional sex taboos of our society. It is true, as 
Alexander says, that “the main aim is to understand each individual in 
terms of his own life history,” ^ but even so, often this history cannot be 
adequately appreciated without taking the larger cultural forces into 
account. It is even more true that unless we know the culture we cannot 
understand why the number of boys who develop certain disorders is 
greater in some societies than in others. It is therefore important to 
consider the larger aspects of the problem. It is worth inquiring why 
some societies have a great deal of mental disorganization, and why 
others have very little. 

^ Franz Alexander, ‘''psychoanalysis and social disorganization/* the American 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 42:781-95, May, 1937. 
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MENTAL DISORDERS IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

A most illuminating approach to the problem of personality disorgani- 
zation is through the study of comparative cultures. The evidence, 
unfortunately, is not all it might be. Few peoples keep accurate records, 
or for that matter even have hospitals for the insane. Many of the avail- 
able accounts are clearly impressionistic, not factual. Even with all 
these limitations, the evidence is highly suggestive of the importance of 
the cultural milieu in the production of psychoses. 

Faris reports the relative absence of insanity among the Congo Bantu 
of the Equatorial Rain Forest. He visited four large hospitals which 
draw patients from a wide area in this region, inquiring as to the extent 
of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses, our two chief forms of 
insanity. There were no records of even a single case, and no member of 
the staff could recall ever having heard of one. To the natives of the 
villages, Faris tried to explain the symptoms, but they seemed to mean 
nothing to these peoples. Faris therefore concludes that ’^^such disorders 
are very rare and possibly do not occur.’’ ^ Likewise, it is the general 
opinion that the graver psychoses were certainly rare among the Ameri- 
can Indians. Benedict reports that suicide is not only unknown among 
the Zuni, but it is incomprehensible to them as well. “The more par- 
ticularly you illustrate the practice of suicide to a Zuni audience, the 
more politely and smilingly incredulous they become.”^ 

Such reports make it plausible to believe that the state of culture has 
something to do with the state of mind. Faris explains the absence of 
schizophrenia among the Bantus largely on the ground that there is no 
sharp competition for status among them. Every person has his place 
in the society and feels secure. It has been suggested by another writer 
that cultural isolation always underlies schizophrenia. ^ Thus, prisoners 
in solitary confinement often show schizoid traits; frequently, long-term 
prisoners, far from showing pleasure at the expiration of their sentences, 
ask to be returned to their cells. Having been cut off from normal group 
contacts, they develop seclusive personality traits much like those of 
schizophrenics. A culture like the Bantu, which provides its members 
with intimate contacts and social security, would be relatively free from 
the isolating situations productive of schizophrenia. 

^ Ellsworth Faris, the nature of human nature, p. 288. 

® Ruth Benedict, PATTERNS OF CULTURE, p. 1 1 8. 

3 Robert E. L. Faris, “cultural isolation and the schizophrenic personality/* Ameri- 
can JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 40:155-65,; September, 1934. 
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The last observation suggests that possibly there are type conflicts. 
Perhaps cultures have their own characteristic disorders reflecting dis- 
tinctive cultural influences. We learn from Thomas that Bantu culture 
puts a great premium on oratory, so nearly all the men are fluent in their 
speech. As a result the most widespread form of nervousness is the anx- 
iety found in youths who realize they cannot become finished speakers.^ 

Instructive, too, is the situation among the Eastern Cree. They are a 
particularly gentle, peaceful people. Among them bloodshed is severely 
frowned upon, and murder is entirely unknown. But they are exceed- 
ingly low in the scale of material culture and lead a precarious existence. 
When famine strikes them, as it often does, they become cannibalistic. 
Because of the strong taboos on human flesh and the essential gentleness 
of the culture generally, it is not surprising that mental conflicts should 
result from this situation. The principal disorder of the Cree is the 
Wihtiko psychosis, in which there is a psychopathic craving for human 
flesh, accompanied by the delusion that one has been transformed into a 
Wihtiko, a greatly feared folklore being who is himself cannibalistic. 
Here is an unusually clear case of the psychosis rising from the cultural 
milieu. This disorder is not ‘known to occur elsewhere. 

Hysteria is very widely found among primitives and appears to be no 
respecter of levels of culture. This disorder appears chiefly among 
women, which might lead one to suspect a biological cause; yet curiously 
enough, a cultural basis is suggested by the fact that men are the chief 
victims in certain societies. Among the Fuegians hysterical outbreaks 
occur largely among men in early middle life.^ We may conclude that 
(i) some societies show more insanity than others; (2) certain mental 
disorders are characteristic of particular cultures and issue from peculiar 
aspects of the social situation; and (3) even mental disorders, like hysteria, 
which are widespread, show variations in pattern and incidence in differ- 
ent cultures.^ 

2 W. 1 . Thomas, PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, p. 55. 

2 J. M. Cooper, “mental disease situations in certain cultures,*’ journal of abnormal 
AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 29:10-17, April-June, 1934. 

3 Haliowell is of the opinion that the validity of such hypotheses must remain in doubt until 
we have (i) reliable diagnosis of individual eases in various cultures and (2) accurate data in 
respect to the relative incidence of different types of disorders in different cultures. (A, Irving 
HaLLOWELL, “culture AND mental DISORDER^” journal OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY, 29:2, April-June, 1934.) While it is true that precise measurements of the relative fre- 
quency of mental disorders in different cultures cannot be made at present, it is still possible 
to make gross comparisons based on evidence supplied by ethnologists and sociologists. 
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CULTURAL FACTORS UNFAVORABLE TO MENTAL HEALTH 

How shall the fact that some cultures have more insanity than others 
be accounted for? So far as the cultural situation is concerned, there 
seem to be at least two different kinds of conditions which are favorable 
to the production of aberrant personality. First, a culture may make 
excessive demands on individuals, as when it is expected that all Bantus 
be orators, all English soldiers fearless, or all starving Crees acquiescent. 
Second, a society may be divided against itself culturally. This is true 
in the United States, for example, where a number of different cultures 
live side by side, competing with one another. Rapid social change in a 
culture has much the same effect, since it creates new ideas and new 
standards which may be at variance with the old, which also persist. 
There are so many different ideas of what is right, of what is true, in our 
society that individuals frequently find it difficult to develop an in- 
tegrated personality.^ Even within one’s own family there may be a 
bewildering array of sentiments and loyalties, as Mead =2 so strikingly 
indicates: 

. . . the girPs father may be a Presbyterian, an imperialist, a vegetarian, a 
teetotaler — a believer in the open shop and a high tariff, who believes 
that woman’s place is in the home, that young girls should . , . not smoke, 
nor go riding with young men in the evening. But her mother’s father 
may be a Low Episcopalian, a believer in high living, a strong advocate 
of States’ Rights and the Monroe Doctrine, who reads Rabelais, likes to 
go to musical shows and horse races. Her aunt is an agnostic, an ardent 
advocate of woman’s rights, an internationalist who rests all her hopes 
on Esperanto, is devoted to Bernard Shaw, and spends her spare time in 
campaigns of anti-vivisection. Her elder brother, whom she admires 
exceedingly, has just spent two years at Oxford. He is an Anglo-Catholic, 
an enthusiast concerning all things mediaeval, writes mystical poetry, 
reads Chesterton, and means to devote his life to seeking for the lost 
secret of mediaeval stained glass. Her mother’s younger brother is an 
engineer, a strict materialist, who never recovered from reading Haeckel 
in his youth; he scorns art, believes that science will save the world, scoffs 
at everything that was said and thought before the nineteenth century, 

I ‘‘So far as mental disorder is concerned, the signilScant question is. . , whether the [social] 
system ... is unified by a nucleus of common values. When the structure embraces conflicting 
principles of social organization based on the incompatible values, psychic conflicts inevitably 
result.’' (Kingsley Davis, '‘mental mrornm and the glass structure,” psychiatry, i :63, 
February, 1938.) 

* Margaret Mead, the south seas, pp. 202-03. Copyright, 1928, 1930, 1935, 1939, by 
Margaret Mead. By permission of William Morrow and Company, Inc., and Jonathan Gape* 
Limited. 
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and ruins his health by experiments in the scientific elimination of sleep. 
Her mother is of a quietistic frame of mind, very much interested in 
Indian philosophy, a pacifist, a strict non-participator in life, who in 
spite of her daughter’s devotion to her, will not make any move to enlist 
her enthusiasms. And this may be within the girl’s own household. 
Add to it the groups represented, defended, advocated by her friends, 
her teachers, and the books she reads by accident, and the list of possible 
enthusiasms, of suggested allegiances, incompatible with one another, 
becomes appalling. 

The situation is, indeed, even more complicated than that described. 
While the members of this family show a great variety of attitudes, the 
attitudes are doubtless not so consistent and unified as they are made to 
appear. For instance, the father may be imperialistic, yet in actual 
wartime vigorously oppose the selective draft if it includes his own son; 
the pacifist mother, once her own country is involved, may be convinced 
this is the war to end all wars and regret that she has only one son to give 
to her country. The heterogeneous nature of our culture is reflected not 
only in the great variety of attitudes that are held by different persons, 
but also in the contradictory and conflicting attitudes of the same indi- 
vidual. Cultural contradictions in society become mental conflicts in 
individuals and the source of mental disorders. 

Culture conflicts in modern society. This point has been well de- 
veloped by Homey, ^ who shows that despite variations due to differences 
in heredity and life experiences, neurotic persons in our society are 
essentially alike. They are alike because they are produced by conflicts 
which are general in our culture. Neurotics are torn betyy;een aggres- 
siveness and bmidity, between the making of excessive demands and the 
fear of failure, between striving for status and feelings of inferiority. In 
much the same manner our culture is divided against itself. On the one 
hand it teaches the transcendent value of brotherly love, of friendship, 
and unselfishness. The way to find happiness, we are told, is to live for 
others, not for self. On the other hand, our culture stresses intense 
individual competition. Whether it be in school, in business, or in 
sports, we are engaged in a contest for superiority over others. To get to 
the top is the goal, and this involves leaving others at the bottom. One 
man's success is another man’s failure. A result of such competition is 
the growth of hostility between individuals; another is fear lest one fail. 

^ Karen Horney, the neurotic personality of our time, chap, xv, “Culture and Neu- 
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The latter may be particularly pronounced, since the chances of failing 
are much greater than the chances of succeeding. The fear of failure, 
moreover, is intensified by our false ideology; if an individual fails, we 
are apt to say it was his own fault, a sign of some inadequacy on his part. 
The roles of luck, exploitation, and circumstances are largely ignored. 
The belief that one has failed leads to lowered self-esteem and a sense of 
isolation from others that is painful. 

A second basic cleavage in our culture is the intense stimulation of 
desires and the limitations imposed on satisfying the desires. For ex- 
ample, our culture uses numerous methods like high-pressure advertising 
and installment buying to whet the human appetite for more goods and 
satisfactions, that is, for a higher standard of living. But it is much 
easier to create wants than to supply the means of satisfying them. To 
widen the gap between what people want and what they actually have 
or can reasonably expect to have is to make for widespread discontent 
and nervousness. All of us are, of course, exposed to these contradic- 
tions in our culture, but those who, for one reason or another, experience 
the conflicts of our culture in accentuated form are likely to become 
neurotic. They may be called, says Homey, ‘^'the stepchildren of our 
culture.” 

The ecology of mental disorders in Chicago. This thesis gets factual 
support from a study of the distribution of mental disorders in Chicago,^ 
which shows a dynamic association between the cultural areas of the 
city and the mental health of the populations occupying them. The 
investigation covered 7069 first admissions to Cook County Psycho- 
pathic Flospital, 1930-31; 28,763 Chicago cases admitted to four state 
institutions, 1922-34; and 6101 private hospital cases from the eight 
largest private hospitals in Chicago, 1922-34. The addresses of these 
patients were plotted on a map. Ratios of mental disorders for the 
various neighborhoods were then obtained by computing the number of 
cases in the area per 100,000 population 15 years old and over. The 
ratios ranged from 48 to 499; that is, the neighborhood with the greatest 
proportion of commitments for mental disorders had more than ten 
times the ratio of the district with the lowest proportion. There was a 
regular decrease in the relative number of cases as one moved from the 
center of the city out toward the periphery. Concentration of high rates 
were found in the rooming-house districts, in Hobohemia (the area of 

^ Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, mental disorders in urban areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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homeless men), in certain Negro areas, and in the slum districts of the 
foreign-born. The lowest rates occurred in the outlying residential 
districts, the lake front, and hotel and apartment-hotel neighborhoods. 
The high Negro rate does not indicate a racial factor^ for considerable 
variation in the rate appeared within the area, the highest being in the 
most deteriorated areas. The areas characterized by high rates of 
mental disorganization are also the ones which have been shown by other 
studies to be marked by high rates of social disorganization, that is, by 
high rates of poverty, unemployment, infant mortality, disease, and the 
like.^ The thesis that conflict in personal life tends to increase the 
probabilities of becoming neurotic gets support also from the figures 
on the relation of marital status and insanity. Figure 35 shows the 
rates for first admissions to hospitals for the insane to be considerably 
greater for the divorced population than for the married popula- 
tion. 

If these observations on the relation of culture to insanity are correct, 
then it follows that the amount of mental health in a society will be cor- 
related with the degree to which its culture is simple, unified, positive, 
and consistent with original nature. This thesis is receiving increasing 
support from accumulating evidence. It seems to be borne out by the 
testimony already supplied. It is also buttressed by a particularly 
revealing study of the mental life of inhabitants in five different American 
communities.^ The conditions described in the following paragraphs 
are as of 1929, when the study was completed. 

Mental health in Jive communities of varying cultural complexity. These 
settlements are in hollows in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
about 150 miles from the nation’s capital. A hard-surfaced road leads 
up to the base of the mountain and runs past Briarsville, the first of the 
hollows. Extending progressively back into the mountains are the 
other communities: Rigby, Oakton, Needles, and Colvin. Although 
Colvin Hollow was only eight miles removed from the highway, it was 
effectively isolated from the outside world. The investigators had to go 
up hazardous trails on horseback, and then walk the rest of the way. 
When they ' finally reached their destination, they came upon a com- 
munity that had seldom been visited by outsiders in the period of more 

^ This study also shows that certain types of mental disorder are not uniformly distributed, 
but rather are concentrated in particular areas. It is difficult to appraise this finding, however, 
in view of the fact that present diagnosis and classification of mental disorders is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

' Mandel Sherman and Thomas R. Henry, hollow folk (New York: Thos. Crowell, 1933). 
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FIGURE 35. NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO STATE MENTAL HOSPITALS IN 
THE UNITED STATES DURING 1933, BY MARITAL STATUS, EXPRESSED AS 
RATE PER 100,000 OF THE GENERAL POPULATION OF THOSE OF CORRE- 
SPONDING MARITAL STATUS AS OF 1930 
The married have a more favorable rate than others. Selection of more favorable types for 
marriage might explain the differe?ice between the married and the single^ but would hardly ac-^ 
count for the higher rate among the widowed. From Landis and Page, modern society and 
MENTAL disease {Farrar and Rinehart)^ p, 70, Fig, g, 

than 100 years since the first Anglo-Saxons had come up to settle there. 
Although Herbert Hoover had a camp only ten miles away, the residents 
of Colvin HoUow had never heard of him. There were no social agen- 
cies of any kind in the community. No one could read or write. The 
English spoken was quaintly Elizabethan. There were scattered families 
of from five to eleven members living in mud-plastered one-room huts. 
For food they depended largely on the little maize and cabbage they 
grew in small patches. The Colvinites grew enough food to supply their 
needs, hence there was no starvation. They were undernourished but 
not malnourished, thanks to the vitamin content of cabbage. The 
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nearest general store and telephone were at Oakton^ five miles away, but 
these were utilized only very rarely. Without multiplying details, it may 
be said that the rest of Colvin Hollow was in keeping with this picture of a 
very rudimentary existence. 

■As one moves down from Colvin Hollow, the communities become 
increasingly modern. Needles, for example, has some farms. A few 
of the citizens are literate. There is a combined school and church in the 
community. Oakton, next down the line, has a general store with a 
telephone. Rigby has still more social development; and Briarsville, at 
the foot of the mountain, is a small farm and sawmill town. It boasts 
the usual social institutions of our culture; a fine school, church, stores. 
There are automobiles, radios, and a daily newspaper. 

Here are five communities in a series of increasing cultural complexity. 
How do the inhabitants compare in stability of personality? The in- 
vestigators discovered that evidences of neuroses increased as they moved 
from Colvin Hollow to the outside world. Why so? Sherman explains 
it in terms of the cultural situations. The Colvinites were practically 
without worries. The men did not have to be concerned about losing 
their jobs. The children had no ambitions which could be thwarted. 
When one youngster was asked what he wanted to be, he replied, want 
to be what I am.’' The girls replied they were '^‘goin’ to be Vimmin.’ ” 
There was little discipline of the children, for there was nothing for the 
child to break or spoil. Birth and death were accepted as natural and 
caused little emotional distress. The investigators asked the children in 
the five Hollows what they would like to have. The only two wants 
expressed in Colvin Hollow were for chewing-tobacco and naoney, but 
the children had little idea of the value of the latter. The list of things 
desired (and not possessed) grew as the questioners moved out toward 
the periphery. And, as already indicated, so did the amount of mental 
anguish. These communities would seem almost to have been made 
to order for the purpose of showing the close connection between the 
state of culture and the amount of mental disorder in a society. 

INCIDENCE OF INSANITY 

Is insanity on the increase? This question is difficult to answer. It 
is not possible to compare modern with primitive cultures because of 
the great variation in social adjustment found in particular societies 
on the two cultural levels. As was shown, intense competition among 
individuals in a community is favorable to the production of mental 
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disorders.^ Our own society is cited as one in which competition is par- 
ticularly pronounced, yet in this respect some primitive societies may 
equal and even surpass us, while in a modern civilization like that of 
India competition is more moderate. Likewise, some primitive cultures 
make even greater claims upon human nature than do modern societies. 
It is reported that 85 per cent of the Crees, to whom reference was made 
above, are hysterical.^ The only thing which can be said, therefore, is 
that many primitive societies are better as regards mental health than 
ours, but others are probably as poor and still others, perhaps, even 
worse. Certainly no unilinear evolution in the direction of greater 
mental health or mental illness can be shown. 

Even if the query is limited to western civilization, it is not possible to 
answer it satisfactorily. At present the sentiment seems to prevail that 
insanity is increasing in our society. A plausible case for this position 
can be built up both on theoretical and on factual grounds. As was 
suggested before, the more complex and confused a culture, the more 
likely mental disorders are to develop. Since our culture is considerably 
more complex than it was a hundred years ago, and social changes come 
now with such rapidity that it is difficult to keep pace with them, it is 
easy to believe that the new situation is taking an increased toll in the 
form of maladjustment. Because cultural development is most pro- 
nounced in cities, it would be expected that maladjustment there would 
be particularly rife. Evidence can be produced to support this view. 
The number of commitments from urban areas exceeds that from rural 
regions. The data scarcely support the notion that the rural housewife, 
toiling arduously in isolation, is an easy prey for melancholia. The less 
completely occupied city housewife seems to be a more ready subject for 
mental disorders, as indicated by Figure 36. 

However, the view that mental disorders are increasing steadily has 
its challengers.'^ It is true that there are more patients in hospitals than 
ever before; that each year sees a larger number of persons committed; 
that many states have not institutions enough to take care of all those 
who should be in them. It is true that the proportion of persons re- 
ceiving institutional care is certainly mounting in many countries; but 
the proportion may denote not a real increase in the incidence of mental 

^ While the emphasis here is on the negative phase, the positive phase should not be over- 
looked. Intense competition also leads to work of great social utility. 

2j. M. Cooper, op. cit. 

5 E, Winston, “the assumed increase of mental disease,’’ American journal of sociology, 
40:427-40, January, 1935. 
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FIGURE 36. INSANITY RATES FOR URBAN AND RURAL MALES AND FEMALES 
The chances of becoming insane increase rapidly in the later years of life. The chart shows 
only admissions to hospitals, however, and hence does not show the true incidence of insanity since 
many insane are not hospitalized. From landis and page, modern society and mentae 
DISEASE {Farrar and Rinehart), p. ^5. 

disease but just betterment of hospitalization. That the adequacy of 
hospitalization is an important factor is suggested by the situation in 
China, where both public and private facilities for treating the insane 
are relatively poor. There, we are told, the insane are to be found in the 
colleges along with the sane. When a group of Chinese students was 
tested with a modification of the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory, it was 
found that for 855 normal subjects the average score was 78.45, which is 
higher even than the average score (64.85) for American abnormal 
subjects.’^ This suggests that one has to be mentally a great deal worse 
in China than in the United States to receive group attention. The 
question as to whether there is a progressive increase in mental dis- 
orders as civilization becomes more complex is thus seen to be an open 
one. 

* S. K. Chou and C. Y. Mi, “relative neurotic tendencv of cfiinese and American 
students/’ JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 8:155-84, May, 1 937. 
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Personality Reorganization 

Whether insanity is increasing or decreasing, the situation is still a 
serious one; and the question naturally arises as to what can be done to 
ameliorate it. The problem of curing mental disorders is one for the 
psychiatrist and other workers in the field of psychology. The sociologist 
is interested in the question, however, because of its many social implica- 
tions. No attempt will be made to give the details of therapy which are 
within the province of the sciences of the mental life; rather, some of the 
social approaches and emphases which are seemingly pertinent, and 
which are sometimes overlooked by the specialists in psychology, will be 
briefly indicated. 

THE individual APPROACH 

One way to attack the problem of mental disorders is to center atten- 
tion on the individuals who develop them. What can be done to help 
such individuals? One answer is to change the individual; another is to 
change his situation. If A is a square peg in a round hole, then either 
the rough edges can be taken off the peg, or a square hole can be found 
to fit it. Psychoanalysts and psychiatrists usually concern themselves 
with trying to reshape the peg; they work on the individual to change 
his attitudes and motives and insights by getting him to see why he is in 
trouble and what he must do to get out of it. By such methods as the 
interview, free association, and the analysis of dreams the psychologist 
tries to penetrate into the recesses of the person’s past, until the origins 
and history of the problem are fully understood. 

Psychologists generally frown on any attempt to solve the problem 
simply by changing the individual’s environment. They say that unless 
the person’s conflicts are solved, he will carry them into the new situation, 
and the problem will reappear after a time in all its former intensity. 
It is more helpful, therefore, to explore the patient’s inner life until he 
gets some insight into his difficulty ; this is desirable regardless of what is 
done to change the individual’s outer environment also. In certain 
cases, however, satisfactory results are achieved simply by effecting a 
change in the mdmduaFs experience. The Youngs ^ report the case of 
a blind man who was steadily retreating from real life because of his 
handicap. His personality had become most unattractive. He had 

J Pauline V. and Erle F. Young, ‘"mutations of personality,” journal of applied 
SOCIOLOGY, 9:442-49, December, 1925. 
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little to do with others. He bordered on schizophrenia when the social 
worker came upon him. He was taken to a club where other individuals 
with the same physical handicap congregated regularly. There he 
discovered for the first time how happy such people could be. He 
found them doing all sorts of useful things. He noticed how they 
delighted in the fellowship. The social worker saw to it that her 
client was received cordially by the president, and by the other mem- 
bers. He was given certain responsibilities in connection with the club. 
This marked the beginning of a new life for this man. As he found 
a group where he was wanted and where he was useful, his personal- 
ity changed. A social point of view replaced the introverted private 
point of view he had had before; and the danger of the psychosis disap- 
peared. 

In the treatment just described, the purpose was to adjust the indi- 
vidual to his everyday experience by changing his point of view toward 
the experience. This was accomplished by working on the individuafs 
attitudes, either directly as by psychoanalysis or indirectly through a 
change in his situation, or both. There is still another way of solving 
an individual’s conflict which does not involve an inner change at all. 
The solution consists in putting the individual into a situation which is 
socially acceptable and which obviates the conflict. The new situation 
is special in that it is unusual; but it is not abnormal because it is socially 
approved. DoUard^ reports the ease of a man who dreaded competi- 
tion and who was maladjusted in our highly competitive society, but who 
found happiness when he entered a monastery. 

The sociologist is particularly interested in the social or situational 
factors involved in the treatment of mental disorders. For this reason 
the preceding paragraphs have emphasized the part which the situation 
plays in social adjustment. Fortunately there is evidence all along the 
line that the significance of the situational factor is being increasingly 
appreciated. In progressive school systems, dull students are being 
educated in groups of their own kind. The most effective way to treat 
delinquent children which has so far been found is to change their situa- 
tions, that is, to place them in foster homes.=* Even in the treatment of 
mental patients in institutions there are signs that the situational ap- 

^ John Bollard, criteria for the life history (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935), 

pp. 282 “- 84 . 

® William Healy et d ., reconstructing behavior in youth (New York: A.: A. ■ Knopf, 

*929). 
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proach is being utilized. Marsh/ for example/ reports working with 
schizophrenics, by encouraging them to organize into clubs which 
sponsor activities and programs. 

THE COLLECTIVE APPROACH 

The psychologist is interested in treating individuals who have mental 
disorders. What the psychologist frequently fails to recognize is that 
back of these individuals are great cultural forces which produce the 
disorders. It is quite necessary, of course, to deal with individuals and 
cure them, but there is a danger in overlooking the larger causative 
factors. When there are so many persons with mental disorders in our 
society, the question arises as to what can be done to reduce the number. 
To deal with individual patients may not be the most effective answer. 
It might be better to attack the social situations responsible for mental 
disorders, such as lack of wholesome recreational opportunities, and 
racial and religious prejudices. Boys’ clubs, inter-racial commissions 
and enlightened programs of sex education are ways of attacking the 
cultural situation as a whole. Sociologists are asking if society itself 
may not be rightly regarded as sick, when the number of maladjusted 
persons is so high.^ 

In this connection, the recent experience of Russia may be instructive. 
Frankwood Williams,^ late director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene in the United States, reported in 1934 after several 
visits to Russia, that “ the rate of incidence of nervous and mental disease 
in Russia is falling.” He gave as the chief reason the development of a 
new social philosophy among the masses, particularly in the cities, which 
led them to feel that they had an important part to play in society; that 
each individual was of value to the group; that each had a vital con- 
tribution to make to the group; and in turn would be cared for by the 
group. Instead of working for private employers, they were now work- 
ing for the state, which they felt they themselves constituted, so that in 
reality they were working for themselves. The state undertook to pro- 

“ L. G. Marsh, ‘‘group treatment of the psychoses by the psychological equivalent 
OF THE revival,” MENTAL HYGIENE, 15:328, April, 1931. It may, indeed, be observed that 
the reGovery of patients in psychopathic hospitals is due in part to the change in their situation, 
that is, their transfer from the community to the hospital, where the environment is more 
favorable. 

2 L. K. Frank, '‘society as the patient,” American journal of sociology, 42:335-45, No- 
vember, 1936. 

3 Frankwood Williams, Russia, youth, and the present day wori.d (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1934), p. 139. 
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vide jobs, for all able-bodied persons, both men and women, to furnish 
insurance against illness, free medical care, and the like. Community 
day-nurseries were provided for the children of working mothers. Ex- 
pectant mothers were given leaves with pay for a month both before and 
after the birth of the child. When the mother returned to work she 
could leave her baby in the factory nursery. Every three hours during 
the day she would be allowed half an hour to go to the nursery, don a 
sterilized gown, and nurse her baby. The emphasis, apparently, was 
placed on human values rather than on economic efficiency. 

Dr. Williams talked, while in Moscow, with the head of the Scientific 
Institute for Neuro-Psychiatric Prophylaxis, who reported with amaze- 
ment that he had been searching the hospitals of the city for three months 
for a new case of manic-depressive psychosis to demonstrate to his 
students and had not been able to find one. Dr. Williams further 
observes: 'Trobably enough cases of this type have been admitted to any 
one of the mental hospitals in New York City this very day to furnish 
demonstration material to all the medical schools of the city and possibly 
several other cities besides.” 

Sociologists recognize, of course, the great difficulty of securing an 
accurate and objective description of conditions in Soviet Russia. Dr. 
Williams’ report may not be entirely free of unconscious bias and dis- 
tortion, despite his position as a highly respected and competent leader 
of the mental hygiene movement. Moreover, the situation described 
is temporary, since changes are occurring with great rapidity in Russia, 
and not all of them along lines that were first laid down. For all this, 
Dr. Williams’ report is, perhaps, suggestive of the direction in which a 
society may move in order to lessen the incidence of mental disorders. 
Certainly much could be done to reduce the amount of individual mal- 
adjustment in our own society by setting our cultural house in order. 
In a later chapter ^ detailed attention will be given to the fundamental 
problems involved in adjusting culture to man, as well as man to culture. 

^ Chapter XXVIIL 



SUMMARY 


Although every individual who shares group life with others develops a 
personality, the result is not always socially desirable. In some cases this 
is because individuals acquire anti-social attitudes of one sort or another. 
Criminals are in this class. As a group they may be described as people 
who are devoting good minds to poor purposes. On the contrary, the 
insane, with whom this chapter is concerned, are those whose minds do 
not function normally. Insanity is no respecter of intelligence, occupa- 
tion, race, or social class. It occurs on every social level and in every 
social group with a frequency which is disconcerting. 

Why do personalities go awry in this way? While in some cases 
physiological bases are evident, in many, unfortunate experience of some 
sort accounts for the difficulty. As a rule the trouble may be traced 
back to early childhood. A crisis of some sort may cause a breakdown 
in adolescence or adulthood, but such a breakdown is generally only the 
precipitation of a condition that has been building up through the years 
and which has its roots in childhood, usually in early family experiences. 
If a child has been too much sheltered, if he has not been taught to make 
decisions resolutely, if he has been unsuitably intimidated, if he has been 
deprived of essential information, he may later be unable to cope with 
real life. Likewise, if the child feels insecure in his family relations and 
is rebuffed when he seeks to gain such security elsewhere, he may develop 
habits which are hostile to mental balance. These situations are repre- 
sentative of the sort of experience that is not conducive to mental 
health. 

These situations vary not only from family to family within a given 
culture, but also between cultures as well. Insanity is absent or rare in 
some societies and common in others. These differences are due to the 
character of the culture. As was indicated, some cultures are non- 
competitive. Everyone has his place in the group and feels secure. A 
caste system such as is found in India, for instance, reduces competitive 
striving and gives individuals a fixed, secure place in society. Other 
societies which are competitive nevertheless minimize the significance of 
failure. The Comanche are very assertive and compete for honors 
through exploits. Severe initiation tests are set up for the youth who are 
entering manhood. Yet those who fail these tests, the Berdaches^ are not 
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sent away in shame. They do work not done by the other men, but they 
are not despised for it. Indeed, their achievements are often lauded. 
The Catholics in our society have a comparable attitude; although re- 
garding celibacy as the most desirable state, they do not condemn mar- 
riage. Further, some societies make no important demands upon the 
individual which he cannot meet, while other societies, like the Eastern 
Cree, have standards that lead to mental stress. There are still other 
cultural situations which make either for weal or woe. It was concluded 
that the cultural situation may be regarded as unfavorable to mental 
health if it is too taxing on human nature or if it is divided against itself. 

It follows that conflicts in any society cannot be understood apart 
from the cultural situation, as was demonstrated by an account of five 
neighboring American communities representing different degrees of 
cultural complexity. It was shown that as one moved from the most 
simple to the most complex, there was a progressive increase in the 
amount of nervousness and mental instability. 

Although mental ill health might seem to be part of the price which 
mankind must pay for cultural growth, society is not prepared to admit 
this, and efforts are being made to cope with the problem. The psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist are concerned with the treatment of individual 
disorders, but the sociologist is interested chiefly in the cultural conditions 
which underlie these disorders and of which the disorders are only an 
expression. The sociologist thinks there are important implications, for 
instance, in the fact that adolescents suffer more stress and strain in our 
culture than in Samoa. When mental illness assumes such tremendous 
proportions as it does in our society, it does not seem presumptuous to 
suggest that society itself needs attention. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is amentia to be distinguished from dementia? In 
the causation of which does heredity play the greater role? 

2. What distinction is made between functional and organic 
mental disorders? Why may the distinction not be vaiid 
in certain cases? 

3. How would you account for the relative absence of mental 
disorders among children under ten years of age? 
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4. Why is the study of personality disorganization important 
to sociology as well as to psychology? 

5. What aspects of college life, if any, are not conducive to good 
mental health? What aspects are favorable? 

6. What is the relation of religion to guilt feelings? How may 
religion be a force for mental health? 

7. Why are studies of mental disorders among identical twins 
of special interest to sociologists? What do such studies show? 

8. Are mental disorders on the increase? What difficulties lie 
in the way of answering this question? 

9. Why is the rate of mental disorders lower in rural than in 
urban communities? 

10. What significance do you attach to the study of hollow folk 
reported on in this chapter? 

1 1 . What is the relation of rapid social change, such as characterizes 
modern life, to mental health? Why? 

12. What kinds of social situations are unfavorable to mental 
health? 

13. What approach to the problem of lessening the incidence of in* 
sanity do you favor? Why? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Prolonged unemployment and mental conflict. 

2. The mental effects of solitary confinement in prisons. 

3. The psychological consequences of intense competition in 
the public schools. 

4. The group approach in the treatment of mental disorders. 

5. The experience of adolescent girls in Samoa. (See Margaret 

Mead, COMING OF AGE IN SAMOA.) 

6. Repression and mental disorders. 

7. Economic differentials in the rate of insanity. 

8. Mental disorders in wartime. 
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PART IV 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


THE PRECEDING scction has shown that other people play a vital 
part in our lives. Our personality is affected by their disposition and 
character, and their culture becomes our culture. We should all be 
different if we lived in a different group or in no group at all. 

Because the group is so important, its role in human experience is to 
be explored still further in this section. First, there are some general 
matters to be considered, such as the nature and import of the groups 
that human beings form and the nature of social control. These topics 
are taken up in Chapter IX, ‘‘Group Life.” Of particular interest, too, 
is the effect of the group on the behavior of man, both emotional and 
intellectual. Suggestion is a powerful force in human experience. How 
the group, through the phenomenon of suggestion, affects the behavior 
of individuals is analyzed in Chapter X, “Suggestibility: Crowds and 
Publics.” Another matter of great significance for the individual is his 
position in the group. The analysis of social status, as it concerns both 
the relative position of individuals in a society and the comparative 
position of whole groups, is undertaken in Chapter XI: “Status: Social 
Classes.”'-, ■ ' ■ '' 

Underlying all human group life, of whatever form, are the so-called 
group processes, or fundamental ways in which people respond to one 
another and modify one another’s behavior. Human beings may work 
together amicably, that is, co-operate:; but something may arise to dis- 
turb the relationship, and there may be a falling-out, or conflict. If 
unduly prolonged, fighting interferes with production and the main- 
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tenance of social order, so human beings who are at odds resort to ways 
of adjusting their differences. This they do with varying degrees of 
success. Settlements may range all the way from a temporary truce to 
the complete elimination of the points of difference; that is, the contest- 
ants may accommodate themselves to such disagreement as continues 
to exist or they may eliminate their differences altogether through the 
merging (assimilation) of viewpoints. How such group processes work 
out will be shown in detail in the two concluding chapters of this section : 
“Co-operation, Competition, and Conflict,” and “Accommodation and 
Assimilation.” 



<n^ix. GROUP LIFE 


WITH HIS predilection for life in groups^ man is, as Aristotle said, 
political animal.” How large a colony man forms naturally it is 
impossible to say, since wherever we find him, man lives not in a state of 
nature but in a state of culture. If we look to the primates for a sug“ 
gestion, we find among them a loosely organized band consisting of only 
a few families. In simple food-gathering groups of human beings, bands 
number from perhaps to or 15, to 100 or 150 persons, depending on the 
favorableness of the food supply. The growth of culture has, however, 
increased enormously the scope of man’s associative life. Today he may 
mingle with 100,000 or more persons at a football game or a political 
rally. And it is a far cry from the small primitive bknd to the modern 
metropolis with its teeming millions. 

Human Gregariousness 

SOCIABILITY A LEARNED RESPONSE 

How shall we account for man’s gregariousness? It is more easily 
explained on the basis of need and habit than on the grounds of an in- 
stinct to associate. There is no report of any internal drive in man that 
impels him to seek the company of his fellows. The newborn babe shows 
no preference for his own mother. A wet nurse may satisfy him just as 
well. Indeed, the craving of the babe is not for human beings but for 
the satisfaction of his organic wants. If a robot could be devised to 
supply these wants, the child would no doubt become attached to the 
robot. Spalding^ found that if he displaced the hen in satisfying the 
needs of chicks, he also displaced the hen in other ways, for chicks would 
follow him about the farmyard, completely ignoring their parent. The 
human babe is, of course, absolutely dependent on outside assistance for 
survival; it is this dependence that constitutes the primary raison d'etre of 
group life. In the normal course of events, the needs of the babe are 
supplied by human beings, so the child develops a sense of dependence 
on those of his own kind. 

I See G. Murphy and L. B. Murphy, experimental social psychology (New Yoxk: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931), p. 91, for fuller discussion of Spalding’s pioneer work. 
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The development of gregariousness in the child is clearly the result of 
learning. Since the child’s needs are met by adults, he tends to favor 
them. His first preferential responses arc toward them. Generally, 
at two months of age the babe will smile for the first time, but he will 
smile for human adults only. At this stage of his development there 
does not seem to be any satisfaction in association for its own sake. The 
babe does not smile for children, nor does he seem to care about being 
with other children. When in each other’s presence, four-month-old 
children commonly disregard each other. At six months of age there 
may be a brief period of touching, but even at a somewhat older age, 
children do not appear to enjoy each other’s company. In order to 
sustain a group relationship between little children, some common object, 
such as a toy, is generally needed. The attention is then on the activity 
and not on the company. 

As he grows older, the child begins to appreciate the fact that more 
and more pleasures are possible only in groups. A boy cannot play 
baseball by himself. Certain types of fun are available only if there is 
group demand for them. The circus will not come to town unless large 
numbers of children will turn out for it. So many satisfactions are thus 
enjoyed in and through groups that before long human association be- 
comes a source of enjoyment in itself. We like to be with others, and we 
feel lonely and uneasy when deprived of human contacts for any length 
of time. Acceptance by the group becomes a source of the greatest 
pleasure and rejection by the group the basis for the most severe mental 
anguish. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN GROUP AFFILIATION 

Individuals differ greatly in their degree of sociality. Some belong 
to more groups than others. Some participate more than others in the 
groups to which they belong. Terman ^ found, for example, that gifted 
children belong on the average to more groups than do ordinary children. 
On the other hand, the bright children tend also to be by themselves 
somewhat more. Chapin, studying the group affiliation of college 
students, found that both the better students and the leaders of college 
life belong to more groups than do the other students. There is a wide 
range in the amount of social participation of college students, as is 
indicated in the table on page 247. Whereas among students generally 

^ L. M. Terman et aL, genetic studies of genius (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1925), 
vol. I. 
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Table 7. Participation of College Students, by Percentage 


Number of 

4637 

1170 Officers 

379 Prominent 

no Honor 

Activities 

Students 

(Titular Leaders) 

Students 

Students 

0 

33-5 

- 


7.1 

I 

27,6 

3-2 

17.4 

10.7 

2 

19*5 

6.5 

20.3 

II -5 

3 

9.6 

8.9 

20.5 ' 

15.1 

4 


12.3 

14.7 

10.7 

5 

2.1 

13*5 

10,3 

15.1 

6 

1-3 

14.2 

7*3 

11.5 

7 

1.3 

12.8 

2.9 

7.1 

8 


10.2 

1.8 

6.2 

9 


7.2 

0.8 

1.8 

10 

- 

4.1 

0.8 

0.9 

II 


2,6 

... 


12 


1-7 

- 


13 

- 

1.4 


-- 

14 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

^5 

— 

O.I 

... 


16 

- 

0.09 

- 

- 

17 


0.09 




*F. Stuakt Chapin, “reseahch studies op extra-curricular activities and their significance in re-o 

FLECTING SOCIAL CHANGES,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, 4;49I~98, April, I931. 

one in every three does not participate in any extra-curricular activities, 
only one honor student in fourteen is without such connection. 

It is not easy to account for such individual differences in group affilia- 
tion. Some psychologists believe that the explanation is partly to be 
found in differences in inherited capacity for social relations. According 
to this view, some children have more natural talent than others for social 
life. Just as some children have the knack for working with things, and 
others with ideas, some children are thought to have a special aptitude 
for getting along with people. It is difficult to secure experimental 
confirmation for this point of view. It is known that children of two or 
three years of age differ greatly in degree of sociality. In the nursery 
school, one tot may be seen off in a corner playing by himself, while 
another child moves from place to place taking an interest in the activities 
of all the other children. Although inherited factors may play a part, a 
child’s experience may also be important in determining in which of 
these two ways he will behave. For example, if the child develops a 
strong interest in reading, which is a solitary occupation, he is much less 
likely to be sociable than if he spends his time in play with other children. 
If a child is read to a great deal by his mother he may become more 
sociable than if he is encouraged to read by himself; he is likely to be 
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FIGURE 37. COLLEGE ACTIVITIES OF LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS 

The length of the bar indicates the average number of college activities in which different types 
of students participate. Perhaps contrary to popular opinion, the honor students are more active 
in college social life than the average students. Based on data in Table 7 . 

even more sociable if he is encouraged to take the initiative himself in 
reading to his parents. In any case, as was brought out in Chapter VI, 
the nature of a child’s early dealings with other persons may influence 
him strongly either for or against group participation. 

Introversion, extroversion, and group participation. Group participa- 
tion is closely related to the personality traits of extroversion and intro- 
version. The extrovert is, among other things, a good mixer, an active 
participant in objective affairs. The introvert is an isolationist; sensitive 
to criticism and fearful of failure, he tends to withdraw from others. In 
a standardized and validated test of extroversion-introversion,’^ among 
the items of most diagnostic value appear the following: “limits his 
acquaintances to a select few”; “keeps in background on social occa- 
sions”; “is critical of others”; “prefers to work alone rather than with 
people”; “prefers to work at tasks that do not bring him into contact with 

' E. Heidbrbder, “measuring introversion and extroversion,” journal op abnormal 
AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2 1 : 1 9 0-34, Jxily, 1 926, 
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people.^* A positive answer indicates introvertive tendencies^ a negative 
answer extrovertive tendencies. Extroverts and introverts are not, 
however, distinct personality types. Human beings cannot generally 
be classed as one type or the other. Rather, extroversion and introver- 
sion are personality traits, which vary in degree much as do height and 
weight. A few individuals in a large group will be extreme extroverts, 
a few extreme introverts, but the majority will be ambiverts. The social 
tendency of extroverts and the seclusive behavior of introverts are ex- 
plicable in the light of their developmental history, as has already been 
suggested. 

PERFORMANCE IN THE GROUP 

Another pertinent question has to do with the effect of the group on 
individual performance. Under which condition does an individual do 
better: when working alone or when part of a group? Numerous ex- 
periments have been carried out in the effort to answer this question. 
In one, the subjects were tested on their ability to keep a pointer on a 
brass target on a revolving disk. This test of motor ability was given 
privately and also in the presence of observers. Four out of five persons 
gave a better performance when being watched by others.^ The presence 
of others seems to increase the individual’s energy and to step up the 
level of his performance. The desire to make a good showing before 
others is no doubt also a factor. When intellectual skills are tested 
under the two conditions it is found that the subjects show more speed in 
the group situation. For example, they do more multiplication problems 
when being watched than when working alone. ^ Interestingly enough, 
however, most of the subjects in this experiment do their most accurate 
work in private. 

The situation is different when the subject is not watched by a critical 
audience but is in a group with others who are also at work. Such a 
group is called a co-acting group. The great majority of individuals can 
do simple mental tasks like canceling vowels and multiplying two-place 
numbers better in a co-acting group than they can when working alone.^ 

^ L E. Travis, “the effect of a small audience upon eye-hand co-ordination/’ journal 
OF abnormal and social psychology, 20:142-46, July, 1925. 

2 J. F. Dashiell, “an experimental analysis of some group effects,” journal of ab- 
normal and social psychology, 25:190-99, July-September, 1930. 

3 F. H. Allport, social psychology (Boston: Houghton Miflain Company, 1924), chaps. 
IX and 12- 
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The sight of others at work no doubt acts as a stimulus to extra effort; 
The custom of having students take their examinations in a group would 
thus seem to be helpful to most students. 

It wouldj however^ be a serious mistake to generalize these conclusions 
too much. Shy, introverted individuals do not do their best work before 
observers. Stutterers probably do better working alone. It might be 
difficult to write great literature in a group; at any rate, the record seems 
to show that little of the world’s immortal verse or prose was composed in 
public. And, as has been indicated, it is one thing to perform before a 
group and another to perform in it. In brief, although on the whole the 
experiments show a group effect in the direction of greater yield and 
efficiency, much depends upon the kind of individual, the type of activity, 
and the group situation involved. 


Kinds of Group Life 

The foregoing suggests that there are various kinds of group formation, 
and that some are more significant for human beings than others. The 
least important type of grouping is the aggregation, or collection of 
objects in close proximity but without any interplay between them. A 
group of trees is an aggregation, as is also a group of newborn babes in 
their separate cribs in a hospital maternity ward. A foregathering of 
individuals cannot be regarded as a social group unless there is inter- 
stimulation and response among them. Whenever two or more indi- 
viduals come together and influence one another, they may be said to 
constitute a social group. 

It is, indeed, very difficult to conceive of human beings being together 
and not constituting a group, that is, not affecting each other. The 
newborn babes referred to above present an unusual case. They do not 
disturb each other, for all their noise-making, because for some time 
after birth, babies can neither see nor hear. But it is hard to think of 
human beings in possession of their senses who would not be influenced 
by the presence of others. An individual walking in Times Square, New 
York, is certainly conscious of the fact that he has company. Although 
he may not talk to anyone, although he may indeed, feel lonely and 
strange, he will at least have to take others into account as he threads 
his way through the maze. Yet those who happen to be in Times 
Square on most occasions can hardly be said to constitute a significant 
social group. They just happen to be there. They have little in the 
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way of a common interest. They influence one another^ but not sig- 
nificantly. ■ 

When an individual leaves Times Square and descends into the sub- 
way, he joins another throng on the platform. By this group he is influ- 
enced somewhat more, especially if it is close to the dinner hour. This 
group has more of a common interest, although it is fleeting. When the 
individual finally gets home he finds himself in a still more significant 
group — his family. It is more impoitant because of what it does to 
him. Groups are meaningful in accordance with the way they function 
in human life. Although human life is full of group experience, this 
experience is of varying degrees of significance. 

Because human groups are so numerous and diverse, attempts have 
been made to classify them. A common basis of differentiation has been 
the ground of the primary function served by the group: this division 
gives us educational, religious, recreational, political, economic groups, 
and the like. Degree of permanence is another basis for cataloging 
groups; groups range all the way from the highly volatile to the highly 
stable; we shake one individuars hand and never see or think about him 
again; another relationship grows through the years and lasts a lifetime. 
Again, such criteria as age, sex, and race distinguish groups; there are, 
for instance, orphan asylums and old people’s homes, Williams College 
and Wellesley College, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the National Jewish Congress. Ellwood has 
distinguished between sanctioned and unsanctioned groups; Giddings 
divides public from private groups; and Bogardus calls attention to the 
difference between disjunctive and overlapping groups. Chapin 
points out that, besides those groups which are visible and which function 
openly, there are the invisible groups which work under cover, such as 
underworld gangs, labor-espionage agencies, behind-the-scenes political 
clubs. Other writers emphasize the difference between vertical and 
horizontal groups. When we cut up societies vertically, we get such 
groups as communities, nations, or states; whereas, when we cut across 
these larger units, we get horizontal layers such as social classes. 

Many of these classifications, although frequently encountered in the 
literature of sociology, are of liinited usefulness. They are either too 
obvious or too arbitrary. The classification according to interests 
(political, educational, recreational, etc.) suffers from the first fault. 
Most of the other arrangements, it will be noted, are dichotomies; they 
split social groups into two camps which are presumed to be mutually 
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exclusive. Thus social groups are labeled as permanent or imperma- 
nent, sanctioned or unsanctioned, public or private, sacred or profane, 
when as a matter of reality these opposites are merely end terms in a 
series. Between the pure types are the great majority of hybrid groups 
which represent various grades and degrees. This tendency to divide 
all things into two neat piles is deep-rooted in man. The reader has 
already seen how it is expressed in regard to personality types such as 
introvert and extrovert, leaders and followers. Now we see it again 
in reference to the classification of groups. It may be but one more 
manifestation of man’s desire to appraise all things as either good or 
bad. 

IN-GROUP AND OUT-GROUP 

Probably no better example of this tendency can be had than is 
afforded by the distinction between in-group and out-group.* In-group 
and out-group relationships exist where groups have a feeling of strange- 
ness or enmity toward each other. Under such circumstances, all the 
members of the same group constitute an “in-group.” 

“Sympathetic” and “categoric” contacts. It will be seen that the 
significance of the in-group lies partly in the fact that we tend to be kindly 
disposed toward one whom we identify with our own group. We are 
inclined to treat him sympathetically, that is, with something of the 
personal touch. Toward a member of the out-group we are likely to 
have less favorable attitudes, such as indifference, suspicion, or scorn. 
After all, he is not “one of us.” Instead of dealing with him as a person, 
we deal with him as a representative of a group. We put him in a 
category: Negro, Jew, or foreigner, as the case may be. Indeed w'e may 
designate him by less respectful, “emotionalized” names: “Nigger,” 
“dirty foreigner,” and the like. The Greeks called all who were not 
Greeks barbarians; and the ancient Jews had something of the same 
feeling in calling all others Gentiles. It is thus a group characteristic 
to make a profound distinction between members and non-members and 
to treat the two groups differently. 

Ethnocentrism. The preferential feeling which individuals have for 
their own group is frequently referred to as ethnocentrism. There is a 
tendency to regard one’s own associates as the chosen people, one’s cul- 
ture as the best of all cultures, and one’s community as “God’s own 
country.” Xhc “best” frateraity^is usually one’s own. Many colleges 

:K)i.i£;wAys, 
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have the “finest campus in the country.” As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
observed, “The axis of the earth protrudes through the center of each and 
every town.” Individuals tend to be group-satisfied. Americans are 
no exception, as Deutsch ^ has shown by her experimental studies. She 
worked out a series of tests for measuring the degree of an individuaFs 
preference for the ways, values, and so on, of his own group. In one 
test, for example, the individual is confronted with pictures of attractive 
women from various races and cultures and is asked to tell which one he 
thinks is most beautiful. In another test the individual is asked to select 
from the proverbs of various peoples the best way of expressing a common 
idea. In a third test the question is to indicate which method of writing 
one thinks is most practical: the Hebrew method of writing from right 
to left, the Chinese method of writing up and down, or the European 
style of writing from left to right. As might be anticipated, ethnocentric 
replies predominate in the average case. Americans insist on the 
superiority of the left-to-right method of writing, which is their own. 
Yet curiously enough, so far as efficiency in writing is concerned, such 
meager experimental evidence as is now available seems to favor up and 
down writing as opposed to either sort of lateral writing. The comment 
of one subject taking this test “Left to right, well, it is the most practical 

What Time 1$ It? 


FIGURE 38 . ETHNOGENTRISM IN REGARD TO HANDWRITING 

English writing is from left to right, Chinese is from top to bottom, while Hebrew is from right 
to left. When asked to choose which was the best method, Americans thought, of course, that 
writing from left to right was best. Actually, in training children to write, the advantage seems 
to be with the Chinese method of writing from top to bottom. This tendency for the group to 
think the things it does are the best is found also in fashions, morals, manners, law, and even 
sometimes in material culture. 



2 G. F, Deutsch, conformity in human behavior with a test for its measurement. 
Master’s thesis, Columbia University Library, 1923. 
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way’’ shows how individuals become irrationally conformed to the ways 
of their group without knowing it.^ 

Consciousness of kind'' ^ in primitive society. When he made the 
distinction between in- and out-groups, Sumner was dealing with primi- 
tive societies. Here the distinction has greatest validity, as may be in- 
ferred from the following account of the situation among the Australian 
blackfellows: 

When [for example] a stranger comes to a camp that he has never 
visited before, he does not enter the camp, but remains at some distance. 
A few of the older men, after a while, approach him, and the first thing 
they proceed to do is to find out who the stranger is. The commonest 
question that is put to him is ‘Who is your maeli? ’’ (father’s father). 
The discussion proceeds on genealogical lines until all parties are satis- 
fied of the exact relation of the stranger to each of the natives present in 
the camp. When this point is reached, the stranger can be admitted 
to the camp, and the different men and women are pointed out to him 
and their relation to him defined. I watched two or three of these dis- 
cussions in West Australia. I took with me on my journey a native of 
the Talainji tribe, and at each native camp we came to, the same process 
had to be gone through. In one case, after a long discussion, they were 
still unable to discover any traceable relationship between my servant 
and the men of the camp. That night my “boy” refused to sleep in the 
native camp, as was his usual custom, and on talking to him I found that 
he was frightened. These men were not his relatives, and they were 
therefore his enemies. This represents the real feelings of the natives on 
the matter. If I am a blackfellow and meet another blackfellow that 
other must be either my relative or my enemy. If he is my enemy I shall 
take the first opportunity of killing him, for fear he will kill me.^ 

I The explanation for such behavior is, of course, to be found in the conditioned response, or 
habit formation. If one is exposed for a considerable period of time exclusively to a new set 
of cultural values and social stimuli, a new set of attitudes may be established which seem as 
natural to the person as did the ethnocentric attitudes he had before. The explorer Living- 
stone reports that after long habituation to black faces in Africa, he was shocked at the sight 
of white men. ‘'One feels ashamed of the white skin; it seems unnatural, like blanched celery' 
or white mice/’ (D. Livingstone, the zambesi and its tributaries [New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1866], p. 379.) 

» Phrase coined by Franklin H. Giddings to describe the discriminate allegiance of members 
of an in-group, studies in the theory of human society (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922), p. 17. 

3 A. R. RaDCLIFFE-BrOWN, “three tribes of western AUSTRALIA,” JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTH. INST., 43:151. “The typical primitive community is. . . a little island of friends amid 
a sea of strangers and enemies,” writes L. T. Hobhouse in the making of man (New York: 
Modem Library, X 931), p. 828. 
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It is evident that in primitive society the sense of belonging to the 
group is very acute. The community is usually small enough to permit 
the individual to feel completely identified with it. Moreover, there are 
few separate groups with which the individual can affiliate, and in all 
of these he is likely to have essentially the same associates. There are a 
few exceptions. In some preliterate societies the women are excluded 
from certain organizations, such as religious cults and fighting groups. 
The men’s groups might thus be in-groups, with reference to which the 
women would count as an out-group. Or again, there may be a division 
on the basis of age, the youth being kept out of activities engaged in by 
their elders. Important as these distinctions may be, they are over- 
shadowed in significance by the fact that the individual is so completely 
tied up with his larger group. If he should somehow offend his group 
greatly and as a result be cast out, he might be an easy prey for other 
tribes or fare badly in his unaided struggle with the natural world. 

In-group feeling in modern society. There can be no doubt that even 
in the modern world distinctions drawn between in-groups and out- 
groups may be very real. The point to be recognized here, however, is 
that there is variability in in-group out-group relationships according 
to the degree of sensed opposition between groups. The medical 
doctors set themselves decisively apart from the osteopaths. Bitter 
rivalry exists between the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the American Federation of Labor. When it was suggested in a certain 
town which had only 2000 persons, and eight large churches, that the 
various denominations merge their resources in order to eliminate the 
great economic and spiritual waste, each congregation was perfectly 
willing to allow the other seven to give up their identity, but not to give 
up its own. Yet elsewhere denominational mergers have occurred, 
showing the variability that exists in the strength of the in-group feeling 
in different groups in our society. 

Still, a question may be raised as to whether the distinction between 
in-group and out-group has in our modern world quite the significance 
it has in primitive society. In our culture individuals are loaded down 
with group relationships. We belong to so many groups we may have 
a series of both in-group and out-group relationships with the same in- 
dividuals because of our varying connections with them. For example, 
all those who have the same alma mater constitute an in-group. Yet 
the senior class is an in-group for which the freshman class is an out- 
group, and vice-versa. Again, the non-fraternity students comprise an 
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out-group for those who belong to fraternities, while each ^^House^’ is a 
separate in-group by itself. We may belong to so many groups that the 
mere fact of belonging to a group does not carry much weight. Our best 
friends, perchance, belong to other groups. Under the circumstances 
the groups to which we happen to belong may not command our un- 
divided loyalty, as do those in primitive society. Nor is the loss of in- 
group status necessarily so serious. To be banished from a primitive 
society, as has been indicated, carried the threat of death. In our day 
CKile need not be a great punishment. The former German Kaiser 
Wilhelm lived out his life comfortably in Holland and ex-King Al- 
fonso of Spain carries on from his haven in France. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GROUPS 

Another way to state the difference between in-groups in primitive 
society and those in modern society is to say that, whereas those among 
primitives are all primary groups, the same is not necessarily the case 
with ours. The term ^^primary groups” was introduced into sociological 
literature by Cooley ^ to describe certain groups, notably the family, 
play and neighborhood groups. He calls them primary because they 
are first both in time and importance. These are the groups of infancy 
and early childhood which have such great bearing upon personality 
development; ^ Cooley appropriately designates them ^'the nursery of 
human nature.” They give the child sentiments such as loyalty, fair 
play, ambition, and sympathy, which make him truly human. 

By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face 
association and co-operation. They are primary in several senses, but 
chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and 
ideals of the individual. The result of intimate association, pvSychologi- 
caliy, is a certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one's 
very self, for many purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of 
the group. Perhaps the simplest way of describing this wholeness is by 
saying that it is a it involves the sort of sympathy and mutual 

identification for which is the natural expression. One lives in the 
feeling of the whole and finds the chief alms of his will in that feeling. 

It is not to be supposed that the unity of the primary group is one of 
mere harmony and love. It is always a differentiated and usually 
competitive unity, admitting of self-assertion and various appropriative. 

; * C. H. Cooley, social organization, p. 27. 

» Cf. Chapter VI, ‘"Group and Personality.*’ 
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passions; blit these passions are socialized by sympathy, and come, or 
tend to come, under the discipline of a common spirit. The individual 
will be ambitious, but the chief object of his ambitions will be some de- 
sired place in the thought of the others, and he will feel allegiance to 
common standards of service and fair play. So the boy will dispute with 
his fellows a place on the team, but above such disputes will place the 
common glory of his class and school. 

The most important spheres of this intimate association and co-opera- 
tion — though by no means the only ones — are the family, the play- 
group of children, and the neighborhood or community group of elders. 
These are practically universal, belonging to all times and all stages of 
development; and are accordingly a chief basis of what is universal in 
human nature and human ideals. The best comparative studies of the 
family . . . show it to us as ... a universal institution. . . . Nor can any- 
one doubt the general prevalence of play-groups among children or of 
informal assemblies of various kinds among their elders. Such associa- 
tion is clearly the nursery of human nature in the world about us, and 
there is no apparent reason to suppose that the case has anywhere or at 
any time been essentially different.^ 

These groups, said Cooley, are effectiye„,because they are personal 
nature.. As a rule they are marked by direct, face-to-face association. 
We see our friends, we talk to them, we rub elbows with them. Such 
direct contact is not essential, however, to a primary relationship. What 
does seem to be indispensable is the element of intimacy.^ Cooley him- 
self recognized this: . the only essential thing ... is a certain intimacy 

and fusion of personalities.” 5 It is possible for two persons who have 
never actually met each other to develop, say through correspondence, a 
relationship having all the essential significance of a primary group ex- 
perience. It was through a liking for each other’s published verse that 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett developed their romantic inter- 
est in each other. More striking still is the experience of the great com- 
poser Tchaikovsky, who for years had the friendship and financial sup- 
port of a rich widow, Madam von Meek. Although they carried on a 
voluminous correspondence, they never met; they saw each other but 
once, and then only by chance as their carriages passed on the street one 
day.'^ 

2 C. H. Cooley, op . cit , pp. 23-24. By peiniission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2 E. FaRIS, ‘ 'primary group: essence and accident,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
38:41-50,1017,1932. 

3 C. H. Cooley, op . cit ., p. 26. 

4 C. D. Bowen and B. von Meck, beloved frienb: the story of tchaikovsky and nadeida 
VON MECK (New York: Random House, 1937). 
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Primary groups in simple and complex societies. In primitive society, 
as has been suggested, individuals have few contacts which are not of the 
primary sort. The same situation exists in simple rural communities. 
There are only a few groups available with which the individual can 
identify himself. The groups themselves are small, hence the members 
have a chance to get well acquainted. The ready familiarity of small 
town life is proverbial. In the large urban centers, on the other hand, 
group life is highly differentiated. A person in a modern city may be a 
member of a score or more different groups. These may include the 
family, the church, the Y.M.C.A., an education group, an athletic cliib, 
a political organization, a bridge club, and a neighborhood society. 
The great number of groups with which a person may be affiliated is 
indicated by the following abridged account from the biography of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University in Who's Who: 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, Ph.D., LL.D. (Cantab.) Jur. D., Hon. 
D. Litt. (Oxen); President (since 1902) and Prof, of Philosophy and 
Education since 1889, Columbia University; also President Barnard 
College, Teachers College, and College of Pharmacy, 1904, New York; 
President St. Stephen’s College since 1928; President N.Y. Post-Graduate 
Medical School, 1931; b. Elizabeth, N.J., 2 April, 1862 ; s. of Henry Lemy 
Butler and Mary J. Murray; m. ist, 1887, Susanna Edwards Schuyler 
(d. 1903); one d.; 2nd, 1907, Kate La Montague, Educ.: Paterson (N.J^) 
High School; Columbia Coll. (A.B. 1882, A.M. 1883, Ph.D. 1884); 
Universities of Berlin and Paris, 1884-85. Fellow of Columbia College, 
1882-85; instructor in philosophy, 1885-89; adjunct prof. 1889-90; prof 
of philosophy and dean of the faculty of philosophy, 1890-1902; member 
of New Jersey State Board of Education, 1887-95; Special Commissioner 
from New Jersey to Paris Exposition, 1889; president of Paterson (N.J.) 
Board of Education, 1892-93, and of National Education Assoc., 1895; 
first president of Teachers College, 1889-91; editor Educational Review, 
1889-1920; Chairman, Administrative Board, International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences, St. Louis Exposition, 1904; chairman Lake Molionk 
Conferences on International Arbitration, 1907, 1909-12; Watson Pro- 
fessor of American History and Institutions at British Universities, 1923; 
President American Branch of Conciliation Internationale; Trustee of 
the Carnegie Foundation since 1905; Trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 19x0 (President since 1925); Carnegie 
Corporation since 1925; American-Slav Institute in Prague (President 
since 1924); Cathedral of St. John the Divine since 1914; Columbia 
University Press; Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American 
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Teachers; Director of the New York Life Insurance Company; Director 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society; Hon. LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge, St. Andrews, Manchester, Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Tulane, Pennsylvania, Brown, Syra- 
cuse, Toronto, Wesleyan, Glasgow Universities, Univ. of State of New 
York, 1929; Univ. of California, 1931; Jur. D. Breslau, 1911; Strasbourg, 
1919; University of Nancy, 1921; University of Paris, 1921; University of 
Louvain, 1921; Hon. Ph.D. Prague, 1921; Hon. Polit. Sc.D., University 
of Rome, 1927; D.G.L. King’s College, Vv^indsor, N.S., 1921; Hon. Ph.D. 
Universities of Budapest, Szeged, and Charles University (Prague, 1 93 1 ) : 
de la Legion d’Honneur, 1906, Commandeur, 1912, Grand Officer, 1921 : 
Knight of the order of the Red Eagle 2nd Glass (with star) (Germany), 
1910; Grand Commander of the Redeemer of Greece, 1918; Grand Gor- 
don of the Order of St. Sava First Class (Jugoslavia), 1919; Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Leopold, Belgium, 1921; Commander of the order of Polo- 
nia Restituta, with star, Class II (Poland), 1923; Knight Commander of 
the Order of Saints Mauritius and Lazurus (Italy), 1924; Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Grown of Roumania, 1927; the White Lion, First Class 
(Czechoslovakia), 1927; Grand Gross of the Crown of Italy, 1929; Hun- 
garian Order of Merit, ist class, 1921; Grand Officer, Austrian Order of 
Merit, 1931; Grand Officer Order of Orange of Nassau (Netherlands), 
1933; Nobel Peace Prize, 1931; Goethe Gold Medal, 1932; member 
American Academy of Arts and Letters since 191 1, Chancellor, 1924-28, 
President since 1928; Pilgrims Society (V.P. 1913-28, President since 
1 928) ; France- American Society (President 1 9 1 4-24) ; Corresponding 
member of the Academy of Letters and Sciences, Naples, Italy, 1921; 
membre de I’lnstitut de France since 1923; Chairman of the National 
Committee on the reconstruction of the Univ. of Louvain, 1915-25; 
member of the Commission of the reorganization of the State Government 
of New York 1925-26; Vice Chairman of the Mayor’s New York City 
Committee on Plan and Development, 1926-27; hon. member of the 
Kaut Gesellshaft, Berlin, 1931; Cor. member of the Associazione Interna- 
zionale per gli Studi Mediterranei, Rome, 1930; Hon. member ofln- 
stitut International de Sociologie (Paris) 1930; Foreign member of the 
Czech Academy of Sciences and Arts (Prague), 1931; Vice President 
Stresemann Memorial Friedens-Stiftung (Berlin), 1931; hon. member 
Institute in Prague, 1931; Membre Titulaire de L’ Academic Diplo- 
matique Internationale (Paris), 1932; Foreign member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, 1932; Hori. member of the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers and Newspaper Makers, London, 1934; delegate, Republi- 
can National Conventions, 1888, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1924, 
1928, and 1932; Chairman New York Republican State Convention, 
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1 9 12 ; received Republican electoral vote for Vice President of the U. S. 
1913; presented as candidate for President by New York Delegation to 
the Republican National Convention of 1920, receiving 69)^ votes. 
Publications: The Meaning of Education; True and False Democracy; 
The American As He Is; Philosophy; Why Should We Change Our Form 
of Government?; The International Mind; A World in Ferment; Is 
America Worth Saving?; Education in the U.S. (2 vols.); Scholarship 
and Service; Building the American Nation; The Faith of a Liberal; The 
Path to Peace; Looking Forward; Between Two Worlds^ 1934; etc. 
Recreation: golf. Address: 60 AForningside Drive, New York. T.A.: 
Butler, Columbia University, N.Y. T.: 3200 University. Clubs: 
Athenaeum, Reform, Union, Century, University, Metropolitan, Colum- 
bia University, Lotos (President 1 932-34), Round Table Dining, Garden 
City Golf, Apawamis Golf, National Golf, New York University, Wash- 
ington; Bohemian, San Francisco; Beach (Southampton); American, 
Paris (Hon.); Faculty, Columbia University. 

If we compare President Butler’s social life with that of a person in a 
little village we see that there is a real difference not only in the number 
of groups with which the two are affiliated but also in the nature of the 
group experience itself. The National Committee of the Republican 
Party is a different kind of group from the one that gathers around the 
base-burner in the crossroads store to talk politics. Being a member of 
the International Endowment for Peace gives a different kind of experi- 
ence from being a member of the Four Corners' Missionary Society. 
In contrast to the informal and intimate relationships which the country 
experiences afford, those cited above from President Butler’s experiences 
are more formal, casual, and impersonal. The groups which provide 
experience lacking in intimacy are called secondary groups. 

The essence of secondary group experience is casualness of contact. 
To be sure, many secondary group contacts are also indirect. One may 
be a member of a committee that never assembles but conducts its work 
by mail, so one never gets to meet the other members of the group. 
Other secondary group experiences are direct but impersonal; for in- 
stance, a student in a large lecture section sees and hears the lecturer, but 
he may never really get to know him. In this case the size of the group 
may have something to do with the gap that separates the two, but it 
would be a mistake to think that smallness of group insures intimacy. 
One woman who had been married ten years confided to a marriage 

* The contrasting significance of primary and secondary groups in rural and urban com- 
munities is developed more fully in Part V. 
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consultant that she did not feel she knew her husband any better after 
these years together than she did when she first married him. Just as it 
is possible to have a close or primary relationship without face-to-face 
contact^ so it is also possible to have face-to-face contact without in- 
timacy. 

Group Pressure AND Social Control 

Because of the intimate nature of human relations in primary groups, 
the members are closely identified with one another. They are sensitive 
to one another’s opinions; they seek to win group approval and to avoid 
group disapproval. In other words, primary group relations are effective 
influences on personality because of the pressure they exert. This point 
was so vividly portrayed in Sinclair Lewis’ novel. Main Street^ that the 
phrase, “Main Street,” has come to be practically synonymous with 
“social pressure.” In the story, a city girl, Carol Kennicott, marries a 
small town doctor. It is her first experience of living in a small com- 
munity; and she quickly becomes the subject of intense group disap- 
proval when she ignores established conventions and, in addition, at- 
tempts in a naive way to set up a reform movement to make the town 
more beautiful. Incidentally, we are told that Carol had taken some 
courses in sociology at the university before her marriage, in which case, 
perhaps, the courses failed to include anything on the topic of social 
pressure. This phenomenon is far too significant for students of soci- 
ology to ignore. 

ELIMINATION OF EXTREME TYPES 

Something .of the nature of group pressure can be learned from 
observation of environmental pressure, which is an impersonal force 
operating on animals and plants. This impersonal force is the means 
by which the environment selects for survival some of the variations in a 
species. Those that are not selected for survival are, apparently, the 
extreme variations. This is illustrated by an experience, reported in an 
earlier chapter,^ in which sparrows were washed out of their nests by 
a heavy storm. Those that were revived represented the middle group. 
Those that were very big and those that were very small perished. Among 
human beings, it has been shown that giants have a life expectancy 
Qnc half that of normal men.^ Environmental pressure, then, seems to 
^ Chapter III. 

3 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, statistical bulletin, 18: i, July, 1937, 
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Natural environmental pressure 



underweight underweight overweight overweight 

Relative Death Rates for Ages Under 45 Years 

* Based on figures in L. I. Dublin, “the influence of weight in certain causes of death,” human biology, 
2:139-85, May, 1930. 
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FIGURE 39. GROUP PRESSURE AND ENVIRONMENTAL PRESSURE 
Environment eliminates the extreme types in both directions^ in the case of weight. To be like the 
average affords the best chance of survival Does the group also cut off deviations from type in both 
directions? It seems from the above that society kills Us saviors as well as its criminals. 
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FIGURE 40 . INFLUENCE OF THE GROUP UPON JUDGMENTS OF 
PLEASANTNESS AND UNPLEASANTNESS 

The presence of the group cuts down somewhat the extreme judgments of an indmduaL From 
AllporTj social psychology,^. 216 {Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company). 

cut off the extremes. This is probably the reason why the distribution 
of nearly all living phenomena conforms to a curve shaped like a bell, 
with many items near the average and few at either extreme. 

It is an interesting question whether or not social pressure operates 
like environmental pressure to cut off extreme variations from the aver- 
age. There is considerable evidence that social pressure does function 
in this manner. For instance, Allport ^ had 17 subjects rate five series of 
ten different odors as to the degree of their pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness. The judgments were rendered both in and apart from the group. 
In the group, the unpleasant odors were judged to be less unpleasant 
and the pleasant odors less pleasant. The effect of the group was thus 
to cut off extreme judgments, suggesting that the group exerts a restrain- 
ing or conservative influence on human behavior. It will be observed 
in this case that the judgment of the other members of the group was not 
a factor, inasmuch as these judgments were not announced. The pres- 
sure would therefore seem to be purely that of the group as such. 

If, however, the members of the group hold decided views on a ques- 
tion and these views are known, then the effect is to encourage con- 

^ F. H. Allport, social psychology, pp. 274-78. Allport found also that in estimating 
weights, extreme judgments were avoided in groups. 
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formity to the group opinion. Thus Moore ^ asked 95 subjects to make 
judgments in the fields of morals by indicating which of two ethical 
choices they regarded as less offensive; for example, disloyalty to friends 
or cheating on examinations. When all the replies were in, the subjects 
were informed as to the majority opinion, then retested. There was a 
swing away from the original answers. The effect of announcing the 
majority opinion was to bring about a greater degree of conformity to it. 
It is concluded, therefore, that the influence of the group is to make for 
moderate or conservative behavior on the part of the individual. 

The cultural patterning of group pressure. Group pressure tends to 
cut off extreme deviates, but in the case of human groups this conclusion 
needs to be qualified somewhat. The reason is that human groups are 
cultural groups, in which the group pressure operates through the folk- 
ways and the mores. In every society certain beliefs and practices are 
approved, others condemned. Human societies do not, therefore, cut 
off all extreme deviants but only those who depart from the accepted 
patterns. Extreme variations from the average are permitted, and may 
even be encouraged, if they are in approved directions. A few examples 
may help to clarify these points. In the case of a sports-loving people, 
athletic expression will be favored; and if, besides, the social system is 
a competitive one like ours, individuals who deviate greatly from the 
average in athletic ability will be honored. Babe Ruth, the ^'Home Run 
King,” was apparently an extreme variation from the average. On the 
contrary, those whose extreme variation lies in the direction of commit- 
ting murder or rape are cut off from the group. Variation is evaluated 
in terms of the prevailing group standards. At one time Galileo was 
persecuted because his teachings deviated too far from the treasured 
beliefs of his time. Scientific inquiry into natural phenomena was then 
not sanctioned*, and Galileo, an extreme deviant, was punished. Today 
such scientific effort is viewed with great favor, so a marked deviant like 
Einstein becomes something of a group idol. Modern cultures, however, 
do not look with such favor on scientific inquiry into social systems. On 
the part of social scientists, therefore, less deviation from established 
opinion is permitted than on the part of natural scientists. 

The variation in values from one society to another means that a 
particular type of personality deviate may be condemned in one place 

^ H. T. Moore, ‘*the comparative ineluenge of majority and expert opinion/' American 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 3^:1 6-20, January, 1921; see also D. Wheeler and H. Jordan, 
^‘change of individual opinion to accord with group opinion,*" journal of abnormal 
AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 24:203-06, July-Scptembcr, 1929. 
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and honored in another. This rule applies, for instance, to certain 
kinds of psychopathic personalities. In our society a person who mani-' 
fests epileptic symptoms, who has seizures, and goes into trances, 
is regarded unfavorably and may be institutionalized. But in many 
primitive societies, men who show such behavior are highly esteemed, 
and may become medicine men, or shamans, whose services are much 
sought, so that they become influential and rich. Their abnormalities 
are socialized, and are regarded as highly desirable rather than unde- 
sirable. On the other hand, persons who are normal by our standards 
may elsewhere be regarded with suspicion. In Dobu the group looks 
askance at a Idndly, simple man who is not interested in cheating his 
neighbor or doing him magical harm. Such an individual feels con- 
siderable group pressure in this society where the successful are those 
who are able to defend themselves against the black art which is generally 
practiced.^ In our society, the highly effeminate male feels the scorn of 
the group, but in Tchambuli, where the men are on the whole artistic 
and the women domineering and aggressive, it is the highly ^ "^masculine’’ 
male who is the misfit.^ Again, in the Indian Southwest, where the group 
ideal is moderation and restraint, anthropologists have noted a few chil- 
dren who are extremely energetic and full of initiative, ‘^‘just the type 
who would be a big noise in New York.” In their own tribe, however, 
they are foredoomed to social failure. In New York, on the other hand, 
there are children who do not care whether they win a foot race or not. 
They are more interested in ideas than in getting ahead. ‘‘These chil- 
dren would be ideal citizens of Taos, New Mexico, but are apt to starve 
in a garret in Greenwich Village.” ^ The definition of normal and ab- 
normal personality is thus made by the group, which brings pressure 
to bear against those of whom it disapproves, 

SOCIAL control: informal and formal 
The pattern of pressure which a society exerts to maintain order and 
established rules is known as its system of social control. It will be noted 
from the discussion above that group pressure often operates on the 
unorganized, if not unconscious, level. In preliterate societies there are 
often few constituted authorities, in which case individuals have their 

^ R. F. Fortune, sorcerers of dobu (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922). 

2 Margaret Mead, sex and temperament in three primitive societies (New York: W. W. 
Morrow, 1935). 

3 John Lew, “the impact of cultural forms upon children’s behavior,” mentaj... 
hygiene, 16:208-20, April, 1932, p. 218. 
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behavior regulated automatically by unformulated social pressure. The 
folkways, mores, and group ideals are the forces involved, and public 
opinion and gossip are the means by which they are made effective. 
Even in small villages today, the effectiveness of gossip as a means of 
social control may be observed. ''Sympathy, sociability, the sense of 
justice, and resentment,” writes Ross,^ "are competent, under favorable 
circumstances, to work out by themselves a true, natural order, that is to 
say, an order without design or art.” Ross cites instances of such un- 
organized or informal social control in frontier societies, where order 
is effectively preserved without benefit of constituted authority. 

The point deserves to be stressed that the group as a whole is often the 
best of disciplinarians. That is to say, the group itself is frequently able 
to exert more effective control over the conduct of its members than can 
an outside individual charged with special authority. As a rule the 
most efficient regulator of all is a group of persons of the same age and 
interests. iV large measure of the success of modern nursery schools is 
due to this fact. Many a little child who is a serious disciplinary prob- 
lem to his parents conducts himself properly when placed in a nursery 
school. He does not wish to court the disfavor of the other children, so 
gives up his antagonistic ways and conforms. The power of the group 
in regulating behavior is well illustrated also by an experience in a 
certain boys’ reformatory. The old director had tried to keep order by a 
system of physical punishment administered by the guards. The result 
was not satisfactory. It is said that in talldng to the boys the men always 
stood as a matter of precaution with their backs to the wall, for fear of an 
attack by another boy. The new director undertook to use the power 
of group opinion as a disciplinary force. The problem of disorder in the 
dining room was handled by giving a banner to the table with the best 
conduct, and with the banner went a double portion of dessert for each 
member at the table. If a boy threw a potato across the room he was at 
once under disapproval from the other members at his table because of 
the danger to their chances of winning the banner and of getting the 
extra desserts. Besides, if there was any generaf disorder, the privilege 
of attending the movies was taken away from the entire group. The 
responsibility for the maintenance of order was shifted from the guards 
to the boys themselves. Marked improvement in discipline resulted, 
confirming the belief that the organized group is itself the best disciplin- 
arian of its members. It is only as groups grow large, or come to be com- 
^ Edward Alsworth Ross, social control, p. 41. 
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posed of individuals with conflicting moral standards, that informal con- 
trols yield priority to those that are formal, such as laws and codes. 
Moreover, in a large community, like a modern city, contacts tend to be 
impersonal, and escape into anonymity is possible. Under the cir- 
cumstances, gossip is a less effective instrument, and its place is taken by 
the police and the courts. The increasing complexity of group life 
necessitates the development of formal and organized means of social 
control.^ 

^ For further discussion of social control, see Chapter V. 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has considered certain significant aspects of the group 
factor in human experience. The group is something that man finds to 
his liking. Does man inherit a disposition to live in groups, or is the 
explanation to be found elsewhere? There is no proof that man has 
such an inborn tendency, but he is so dependent upon others for survival 
and for innumerable satisfactions that sociability early becomes one of 
his most important habits. Yet individuals differ in sociability, the 
habit being stronger in some than in others. While we look primarily 
to the group experiences of individuals for the explanation of these differ- 
ences, it is possible that, indirectly, hereditary factors are of some im- 
portance here too. Evidence has been presented to show that the intel- 
ligence of individuals may affect the numher and kind of groups to which 
they belong. No doubt the explanation is partly that the superior in- 
dividuals find it easier to gain access into certain groups. It probably 
is true also that the group contacts and experiences in turn help to make 
them superior. In any event a long list of group affiliations, as in Presi- 
dent Butler’s case, looks well, though many of the connections may be 
nominal and call only for the payment of dues. 

There are differences in groups, too. This makes it possible to classify 
them in countless ways. A distinction of importance is that between 
primary and secondary groups. In the first the relationship between 
persons is complete; in the second it is fractional. The result is that 
we feel we really know a person when we have a primary group rela- 
tionship with him, but he remains for the most part a stranger to us 
if our only contact with him is in a group of the formal secondary type. 
Since the identification of individuals is closer in primary groups, the 
effects on personality are greater. Another important distinction is 
made between the groups to which we belong and feel loyal and those 
toward which we feel antagonistic. Above our own groups (in-groups) 
we tend to place a halo; competing groups (oiit-grpups) we label with 
less attractive symbols. This ethnocentrism is evident in the modern 
nations. 

Loyalty to the group results from pressure which the group brings to 
bear on its member's to conform to established patterns. Group pressure 
punishes, isolates, or cuts off entirely individuals who deviate too far 
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from approved patterns. For this reason, as Thomas has put it, indi- 
viduals do not as a rule rise much above, or fall far below, the level of the 
group. The pressures used by a society in regulating the conduct of its 
members comprise its system of social control. In small, homogeneous, 
relatively stable groups, where each individual is sensitive to the opinion 
of the others, informal control may be very effective, but in large, hetero- 
geneous, or rapidly changing groups, formal instruments are required for 
adequate social control. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what degree is the development of gregariousness in the 
child the result of learning? 

2. Why are some people more sociable than others? 

3. Are mass examinations a good or a bad thing? What kind of 
work can you do better in a group? Why? 

4. Comment on the following quotation from a lecture by Chief 
Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme Court: “Every 
one who has worked in groups knows the necessity of limiting 
size to obtain efficiency.’’ 

5. How do attitudes toward members of the out-group differ 
from those toward members of the in-group? 

6. What are the most important out-groups so far as your college 
body as a whole is concerned? 

7. Why does the distinction between the in-group and the out- 
group tend to be more sharply drawn in primitive than in 
modern society? 

8. To what primary groups do you belong? What is their signifi- 
cance for your life? 

9. What is ethnocentrism? Are there any peoples who are not 
ethnocentric? Any groups in our society who are not? 

10. What is group pressure? Why does it exist? Are all indi- 
viduals who deviate widely from the average cut off by social 
pressure? 

11. Why is ostracism from the group such a severe punishment? 

12. How does social control in a primary group or community 
differ from that in a secondary community? Why? 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. A case study of an extremely sociable and of a markedly un- 
sociable person, 

2. A comparative study of the group affiliations and participation 
of six different persons. 

3. Examples of ethnocentrism in current literature. 

4. The “joining” propensities of the American Negro. 

5. Gregarious tendencies in the animal world. 

6. Modern nationalism as group sentiment. 

7. Group pressure in an animal society, 

8. Isolation from the group as a form of punishment. 
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"social contacts.” 

Ross, Edward Alsworth, social control. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1901. 

A classic pathfinding study y still basic for an understanding 
of the field and problems of social control A general booky 
lacking in experimental data and marred somewhat by value 
judgments. Based on articles written from i8g6 to iSgS. 

Shaler, N. S., the neighbor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1904. 

See pages 2 oy~ 2 y for a discussion of sympathetic^^ versus 
categoric^ ^ contacts. Throws light on the sociological dis- 
tinction between in-group and out-group. An able and read- 
able analysis. 

Suft'iNER, William Graham, folkways. 

The original source for the concepts of in-group and out- 
group. Rich in illustrations. See also the discussion of the 
related concept of ethnocentrism. 

Sumner, William Graham, and A. G. Keller, the science of 
society. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927, vol. I, 
Part I. 

An able exposition of the role of the group in the humcai strug- 
gle for survival. 



r^X. SUGGESTIBILITY: CROWDS 
AND PUBLICS 


TWO KINDS of groups are outstanding in contemporary society. 
One is the gathering of individuals into great masses or crowds, the other 
is the organization of individuals on the basis of their differing interests 
and points of view into large groups or publics. For examples of both 
we may turn to the daily newspaper, which, like a mirror, reflects the 
social life of the community. What does the newspaper reveal? The 
courtroom at the murder trial is crowded to overflowing. Fifty thousand 
fans take in the football game. The President of the United States talks 
to 100,000 in the Coliseum. Crowds are legion. The newspaper is also 
like a variety shop. There is a section devoted to stocks and bonds and 
business affairs; this section is read by a special public, the business public. 
The section on fashions has its own particular readers or public. The 
interests of the athletic, the cross-word puzzle, and the radio publics are 
likewise represented. The newspaper caters to publics and curries their 
favor and support. The editorials are designed to mold public opinion. 

The Nature of the Crowd 

What is a crowd? The term ordinarily suggests a large number of 
individuals congregated in one place. Although a definite numerical 
minimum cannot be stipulated as a requisite, numbers are an important 
feature of the crowd. More important, however, is the factor of inter- 
stimulation and response. In the crowd there is a great deal of interplay 
among the members; where this is not so, the group is simply an aggrega- 
tion, a collection of individuals without much social significance. Neither 
is the physical proximity of individuals, while a common characteristic 
of crowds, so significant as this factor of abundant interstimulation and 
response. The most important thing in a crowd is the effect upon each 
member of the presence of the others. This effect becomes dramatic 
when emotions are aroused, and it is the ease with which intense feeling is 
stirred in crowds that makes them so significant. The crowd, then, is 
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best defined in terms of function rather than structure. When, for 
example, some horrible crime occurs, such as the kidnaping and murder 
of a child, and a wave of intense resentment sweeps over the nation, the 
reaction resembles that of the crowd, although all the individuals involved 
are not massed in one place. What most distinguishes the crowd from 
other related groups is the considerable interstimulatipn and response, 
particularly on the emotional level. Excitement is the mark of the 
crowd. 

The crowd is frequently differentiated from the audience, but the two 
are closely related. In the audience, attention is focused primarily 
upon some outside activity, and the members are not greatly affected 
by one another’s presence or behavior. The audience is interested 
in the spectacle, the game, the play, the speech. But even so, there is 
something of the crowd situation. At the theater, for instance, before 
the performance starts, the members of the audience are generally em- 
ployed in looking one another over. The pleasure one takes in the play 
may be somewhat affected by the kind and size of the audience present. 
During intermission, there is some milling about in the lobby. The 
transition from audience to crowd is easily made. In the case of a foot- 
ball game, for example, the audience readily takes on the characteristics 
of a crowd as the contest progresses, as emotions are aroused, as indi- 
viduals give expression to their feelings and affect and are affected by 
the excitement of others. In somewhat the same way an audience listen- 
ing to a speech may be converted into a crowd by a demagogue or a 
revivalist. An audience at the theater can be speedily converted into 
a crowd if someone shouts ‘Tire!” 

The Bases of Crowd Behavior 

Why, it may be asked, is man in the mass so carried away by emotion? 
Various observers have sought to account for the fact that human beings 
are dominated far less by reason and far more by feeling when in a crowd 
than when apart from one. The early students of the subject dealt with 
crowd phenomena in a mystical manner. Le Bon,^ for example, ad- 
vanced the idea that when men find themselves in crowds, a collective 
consciousness emerges and supplants their individual consciousness; this 
he calls the “law of the mental unity of crowds.” Later writers offered 
more concrete theories but blundered into thinking that crowds are 

^ G. Le Bon, the crowd, p. 26. 
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socially abnormal entities. Thus, Martin ^ offers the Freudian view that 
crowds are the means of release for repressed wishes. According to this 
theory, powerful tensions are developed in individuals because modern 
society imposes artificial restraints on the expression of natural human 
impulses, such as for example, the sexual impulse. Crowds in turn 
afford opportunity for the release, in indirect, disguised form, of this 
pent-up energy. While this theory is no doubt helpful in accounting for 
certain phases of crowd behavior, it would be a mistake for the reader to 
think that all crowds are unnatural and pathological. By this theory, 
for example, it would be difficult to explain why crowd behavior occurs 
among the lower animals, as in the case of a stampeding herd. These 
remarks suggest that the reader should be critical of any theory which 
seeks to account in a simple manner for a complex phenomenon like the 
crowd."* In accounting for crowd behavior, it is necessary to consider 
the roles of several factors: human nature, the group, and culture. 

CROWD BEHAVIOR AND HUMAN NATURE 

It is a matter of ordinary observation that human beings are capable 
of behaving quite emotionally when alone. A person may fly into a 
rage, tremble with fear, or shake with grief in the privacy of his own 
room. In times of serious threat to life, it is natural for an individual to 
lose his head and be beside himself with emotion. A man out in the 
ocean alone, and about to drown, will be greatly agitated. It is difficult 
to say how much more disturbed he would be if he were in a group facing 
the same disaster. The panic behavior of individuals when alone is 
probably Kttle less intense than that of a group under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

The emotionality which we associate with crowds cannot, then, be 
charged entirely to the group factor, or to the repressions induced by 
culture. Man, when he joins a crowd, is not possessed suddenly by a 
strange, invading emotion. Man is already a creature of emotion. He 
feels considerably more often than he thinks; his thalamus gets moi'e 
exercise than his cortex. As it has become a commonplace to observe, 
much that passes as reason is only rationalization, or the finding of good 
excuses for doing what one feels like doing. In a word, when men join 

^ E. D. Martin, the behavior of crowds (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920). 

•* Cf. W. I. Thomas, source book for social origins (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1909). The same caution is urged in a number of places in this book. It is important to note 
the limitations of ‘‘particularistic^’ or single-track hypotheses, where complex human behavior 
is involved. 
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PLATE 4. THE SIZE OF A COMMUNITY GREATLY AFFECTS SOCIAL LIFE 
Before civilization the size of comrrmnities was very small; large numbers of great cities are 
phenomena of the last hundred years. When a community consists of only lo or ig individuals it 
is not possible to have the vast number of different associations and institutions found in large cities. 
The anonymity of the big city is greatly different from the neighborliness and social pressure of 
‘‘Main Street , (See reverse side also.) 
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together into a crowd, they take with them the feelings they already 
possess. As was shown in a previous chapter/ these feelings have their 
roots in heredity and in the life experiences of the various persons. 

If an individual has attitudes and habits which are fundamentally 
opposed to those of the crowd, he will not be taken in. The situation is 
much like that in hypnosis, where the subject will accept the suggestions 
of 'the hypnotist only so long as they do not run counter to his moral 
scruples. If morally obnoxious suggestions are given, they jolt the sub- 
ject out of his semi-conscious sleep. In much the same way, the influence 
of crowds is limited by the existing attitudes and habits of the members. 
A critical student of religion who has a real aversion for emotional ap- 
peals is not likely to be carried away by the frenzy of a revival meeting. 
Likewise, white men have been aroused to extremes of emotion when in 
a mob attacking Negroes, and on certain occasions, as in the Chicago 
race riots, mobs of Negroes have shown the same intensity of feeling 
toward white victims; but there is no record of a Negro enthusiastically 
joining a mob of white men about to lynch one of his own race.^ The 
crowd cannot elicit behavior for which there does not already exist a 
favorable basis in established attitudes and habits. 

CROWD BEHAVIOR AND THE GROUP FACTOR 

Still to be explained is the fact that individuals generally behave 
more emotionally in crowds than elsewhere. Why do so many people 
yell and cheer and contort themselves at football games, sometimes 
almost to the point of hysteria and exhaustion? These same individuals 
conduct themselves more decorously in other places. Certainly the 
crowd has something to do with the intense behavior. 

The factor of suggestion. Crowd emotionality is perhaps best inter- 
preted in terms of heightened suggestibility, that is, the tendency of an 
individual in a crowd to respond uncritically to the stimuli provided by 
the other members. This phenomenon of suggestion was considered in 
a previous chapter, 3 where it was shown that the individual learns to 
make almost automatic responses to the wishes of others, particularly 
those in authority and those he greatly respects. From infancy on, he is 
so dependent upon the judgment of others for direction in his own aflairs 

^ Chapter V, ‘‘Heredity and Personality.” 

® Ellsworth Faris, the nature of human nature (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1937), p. 76. 

3 Chapter VI. 
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that he comes to lean heavily on the opinions of others. Moreover^ he 
learns to value highly the esteem in which other persons hold him^ and 
consequently he courts their favor by conforming to their ways and 
wishes. For these reasons, among others, when he finds himself in a 
congenial crowd of persons, all of whom are excited, it is natural that he, 
too, should be affected. 

The effect of suggestion is to produce a partial dissociation of con- 
sciousness. When we are critical about a matter, we give it close at- 
tention, and our whole interest is centered upon it. But when a sug- 
gestion is made by someone whom we esteem, our attention is divided, 
partly on the issue at hand, partly on the person who made the sugges- 
tion. The more awesome the source of the suggestion, the greater the 
degree of dissociation and the greater the amount of automatic behavior. 
Suggestions, it has already been shown, are more readily taken when 
given by someone in authority or someone with prestige. The crowd 
possesses such authority; it has the prestige of size. This is reflected, for 
instance, in the saying that ^‘fifty thousand Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” 
While untrue, it indicates the widespread faith in the infallibility of 
nunibers. 

It is not difficult, then, to understand why individuals should be so 
suggestible when in congenial crowds. If, in addition, the crowd has a 
leader who is admired, the effect of the suggestion is still further height- 
ened. The situation is illustrated by hypnotism, wfiere the effective- 
ness of the suggestion depends on the attitude of the subject toward the 
hypnotist. No one can be hypnotized against his will; and the best 
results are obtained where close co-operation exists between subject and 
experimenter. This fact was interestingly shown in a pair of experi- 
ments ^ with elementary school boys in Oxford, averaging about thirteen 
years in age. In one test the boy was shown an electrical device and 
allowed to get a shock from it. Fie was then told to take hold of it again 
and report at once any further shock received. It was suggested that 
the current would be turned on gradually, and the test would be to see 
how small a current he could feel. Several of the boys felt the shock 
in just a few seconds. Actually the current was not turned on for 
thirty seconds, after which time all reported it. The quicker the re- 
port, the more suggestible- the boy was considered to be. In this test, 
the experimenter was present, and exerted an influence because of his 

^ G. H. Estabrooks, “experimental studies It? suggestion/’ journal of genetic psy- 
chology, 36:120-39, March, 1929. 
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authority, a type of influence known among social psychologists as the 
^ ‘^prestige factor.” ■■ 

In the second test, there were sixteen boxes, all of the same size but 
varying in weight according to the amount of metal with which they 
were loaded. The boy was given a metal box and asked to compare this 
with each of the sixteen boxes, to find which equaled it in weight. 
During this test, the experimenter turned his back on the subject and 
engaged in conversation with some of the other hoys in an effort to elimi-- 
nate the prestige factor. In this experiment, the scores approximated 
the normal probability curve, whereas in the first test, with the prestige 
factor present, the result was a U-shaped curve, with a large number 
resisting the suggestion, a large number accepting it, and a small number 
in between. It is easy to see from this how widespread suggestibility 
can be produced in a congenial crowd, led by a greatly admired leader. 
It helps us to understand the frenzy of a camp meeting led by an able 
evangelist like the late Billy Sunday, or the hysteria of a Nazi mass meet- 
ing led by Hitler. 

Millmg and crowd Another element making for greater 

suggestibility in crowds is the factor of crowd rhythm. It is known that 
suggestions are more effective if they are even and regular and continu- 
ous. Crowds may furnish such rhythmic, repetitive stimuli. The veiy 
milling about of the crowd is itself somewhat hypnotic in effect. In 
addition, crowd activities such as singing, cheering, dancing, and so 
forth, follow rhythm patterns. They serve to break down the barriers 
between individuals and accentuate the feeling of group solidarity. 
Demagogues, evangelists, and other skilled leaders use these techniques 
in winning crowds to their purposes. The orator is an expert in rhyth- 
mic speech; he literally as well as figuratively sways his audience. 

It is to be observed, furthermore, that the crowd heightens the sug- 
gestibility of the individual because of the volume of stimulation in- 
volved. The individual in the crowd is bombarded by suggestions from, 
every side, and the cumulative effect is very great. Also, the emotion 
works around in a circle and so is still further enhanced. For instance, 
A is affected by the excitement of B, G, and D. A, excited, in turn 
stimulates B, C, and D and increases their excitement, which reacts on 
A and further heightens his emotions, and so on. Such mounting con- 
tagion is seen frequently in religious revivals, where individuals are 
progressively stimulated until they give way to most extraordinary be- 
havior, such as barking, or bouncing, or jerking in every joint. It is 
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apparent, then, that the key to crowd contagion is to be found in the 
facilitating effect of the group upon the suggestibility of its members. 

Security in the group. Still another way in which the group factor 
operates to influence crowd behavior is through the security which the 
individual feels when he is part of the mass. He does not feel ridiculous 
when he contorts himself at a football game, because others arc doing the 
same; his behavior is not individualized. Even where the culture may 
disapprove of the actions being carried on by the crowd, as, let us say, 
in the case of lynching in certain regions, the individual nevertheless 
may feel secure. Individuals who would not think of committing 
murder are not reluctant to join a lynching party. The explanation 
would seem to lie partly in the fact that the action seems more defensible 
when carried out by the group and partly in the fact that individual 
responsibility is blotted out. The participants remain anonymous and 
there is no one upon whom the authorities can pin the offense. 

CROWD AND CULTURE 

While crowds are natural phenomena, it would be an error to assume 
that they are unaffected by culture. Crowd behavior is subject to cul- 
tural regulation. In our own society, for example, certain types of 
crowd behavior are approved and others not. People behave the way 
they do at boxing or wrestling matches, jet us say, because their behavior 
does not meet with social disapproval. The same shouting and gesticu- 
lating would not be countenanced on Broadway. All this seems obvious, 
yet has not been generally appreciated by students of crowd behavior. 
Lately, much has been written about the ^‘pathology” of the crowd. It 
is pointed out, for instance, that some individuals in revival meetings, 
at least temporarily, behave not unlike some individuals in insane asy- 
lums, In the religious frenzy, participants may shake in every joint, 
others may throw themselves to the ground and continue to bound from 
one place to another, while still others give way to uncontrolled laughing, 
or sobbing, or shouting.^ These individuals are not removed to an insane 
asylum, because the community does not disapprove their behavior. 
Society thus sanctions behavior in the crowd which it condemns in the 
individual. There are also certain types of crowd behavior upon which 
our organized society does not look with favor, for example, race riots 
and sexual orgies. The latter are, however, permitted in various 

^ F. M. Davenport, primitive traits in religious revivals (New York: The Macmillan 
Companys 1910). 
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primitive societicSj on special occasions. It is thus concluded that crowd 
phenomena are subject to cultural control. 

In addition to affecting the nature of existing crowd behavior the pre- 
vailing culture influences also the amount of such behavior. The latter^ 
of course^ follows from the former, for if there is general disapproval of 
mass emotional conduct, crowds will be scarce. It will be recalled from 
the discussion in an earlier chapter that the Zuni culture emphasizes 
great emotional restraint and moderation, while the Kwakiutl is given 
to excesses. Again, if we compare modern with primitive societies, we 
find that crowds with us are both larger and more numerous. The 
smallness of the primitive community obviously limits the size which 
crowds may attain. Civilization has made possible enormous increases 
in population; and one of the distinctive features of modern culture is the 
massing of more and more of the population in cities. The presence in a 
limited area of such large numbers of individuals makes possible both 
larger crowds and a larger number of crowds than can exist in preliterate 
societies. Inventions like the public address system help to keep atten- 
tion and so build up a crowd unity among several hundred thousand 
individuals gathered in one place. 

There are differences in crowd behavior not only between civilized 
and preliterate societies but between various modem societies as well. 
Those that are more highly urbanized probably show more crowd con- 
duct than do those that are still largely rural. Even as between two 
highly urbanized cultures, there may be striking differences in the be- 
havior of crowds. Observers have been impressed, for example, with the 
contrasting conduct of crowds in America and in England. In the 
United States, large celebrating crowds are likely to be boisterous, care- 
less of public property, and disrespectful of law and order. After a cele- 
bration in a public park in an American city, the ground is likely to be 
covered with old newspapers, empty pop bottles, and other litter. 
Public property may be mutilated. In England, not thousands but 
actually millions of people camped for days on the public park facing 
Buckingham Palace during the celebration of the twenty-fifth year of 
King George V’s reign, and it is reported that when the affair was over 
not a trace of any kind of refuse was to be seen in the park and not a 
single flower had been plucked from the large flower beds.^ 

^ For a graphic account, see Sir Philip Gibbs, England speaks (New York: Garden City 
Press, 1935), chap. i. *‘Emoticmal reserve” and “self-control” are mentioned as dominant 
traits of English culture by Ruth Benepict, “configurations of culture in north America,” 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 34:1-27, January-Match, 193a. 
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■■ Interesting contrasts are also presented by rioting mobs in different 
societies. Assault and battery are much more common in English- 
speaking countries than in France^ where rioters wreak their vengeance 
on property rather than on persons. In the widespread Paris riots of 
19343 so extensive as to lead some observers to believe a general political 
upheaval was imminent^ there was much damage to property but little 
loss of life. This has been attributed to a number of factors, such as the 
effect of the Catholic religion, with its emphasis on the sanctity of human 
life, and the stringent French laws against assault, which date back to the 
days after the Revolution.^ These examples show that the crowd be- 
havior of a whole nation is conditioned by the prevailing culture. 


The Transition to Reasoned Behavior 

At the same time that modern culture gives increasing place to crowd 
phenomena, it also provides an increasing number of checks upon emo- 
tional conduct. We thus have two movements in civilized society, one 
curbing the other. But the odds in this contest are not even. Man is so 
given to crowd behavior, that is, to irrational and emotional conduct, 
that the forces making for rationality operate at a decided handicap. 

Man is highly suggestible. He does not stop to think things out for 
himself but accepts the ideas of those about him, particularly the ideas of 
those in authority. In one experiment, a list of propositions regarding 
medical matters was put before students who had not had any medical 
training, and they were asked to indicate whether they thought the 
statements were true or false. The students could only guess because the 
material was highly technical. Half the statements were true and half 
were false. The students marked three out of four as true. This test 
supports the observation that human beings tend to be credulous. 

CHECKS ON SUGGESTIBILITY 

As man has become more civilized, he has taken measures to protect 
himself against his own credulity. His problem is to keep from reacting 
instantly and automatically to suggestion. To meet this need, man has 
in the course of time developed various devices such as the debate, the 
public forum, and the scientific method. In a debate the suggestions 
released by one side are challenged by the counter-suggestions of the 
other side. The forum provides even more protection against the 

^ R. La Pieiure, collective behavior, p. 548. 
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dangers of suggestibility, because the participants are encouraged to ask 
questions and to cross-examine the spokesmen for particular points of 
view. Science and scientific the greatest protection 

against emotional and irration^ Suggestions are not enough; 

science demands evidence. The evidence, besides, must conform to 
certain conditions required by logic and scientific method. The seal of 
science is withheld from any finding until it is verified and found to be 
reliable, ' 

Cultural devices such as those just indicated are useful as checks on 
suggestibility, even though they do not constitute anything like a com- 
plete defense against irrational or emotional conduct. There is indeed 
no such thing as an unsuggestible individual. Some persons may be 
more suggestible than others, but even this is by no means certain, since 
the studies undertaken in this field test individuals in only a very few of 
their life situations. Perhaps individuals differ not so much in degree of 
suggestibility as in the kinds of stimuli to which they are suggestible. 
However this may be, it appears that cultural aids such as schooling or 
scientific training do lessen the chances that a person will behave irra- 
tionally or irresponsibly in certain situations. This is shown by an ex- 
periment ^ at the University of Iowa in which a simulated kidnaping 
episode was worked out in detail as to locale, persons, and timing. This 
was then reduced to a series of news bulletins. By pre-arrangement, a 
dramatic reader appeared before some classes in psychology and read 
the bulletins. The kidnaper had been caught, had confessed, and a 
mob was forming to lynch him. What part would the students wish to 
play? Only one subject in ten would resort to drastic action, ‘^With 
respect to age, college education, and the best evidence available on gen- 
eral intelligence, the averages for subjects electing the different courses 
of action increased similarly and consistently along the scale as the sub- 
jects respectively elected to participate in, observe, deter and avoid ac- 
tion.’’ In other words, the students tended to avoid mob behavior as 
they approached the higher end of the scale in age, college education, 
and general intelligence. These facts support the findings of another 
study 2 that most participants in lynching mobs in the United States are 

^ G. H. Mennenga, a technique for the study of crowd behavior; H. J. Stoltz, a 
STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE IN A CROWD SITUATION (unpublished M,A. theses). Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Iowa, 1933, 1934. Studies made under the direction of 
Dr. Norman G. Meier. 

2 A. F. Raper, the tragedy of lynching (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933), p. II. 
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shiftless or uneducated youths. Education may lessen the probability 
of crowd contagion, even if it does not eliminate it. 

Man may not only take advantage of the various cultural defenses 
against crowd suggestion, but he may also seek to protect himself by 
avoiding crowds. It is not uncommon for those who have creative work 
to do to isolate themselves. This they do either by removing themselves 
from their usual surroundings or by avoiding their associates. John the 
Baptist went into the vastness of the desert to meditate; his was voice 
crying in the wilderness.’^ It was the top of Mt. Sinai that Moses chose 
for communing with his God. Many writers and scientists lock them- 
selves in study or laboratory. Browning shut himself up in his workroom 
for days at a time. When hot on the trail of a new invention, Thomas 
Edison worked, ate, and slept in his laboratory, protected from all dis- 
turbance. While in some cases the primary motive for such isolation 
is the desire to avoid distraction and interruption, certainly in other cases 
the motive is to get ^Tar from the madding crowd” in order to be able to 
think more clearly. 

Isolation from others is easier to achieve in present-day society than 
it was in times past. In previous societies, individuals living side by side 
in a community were neighbors. They had many interests in common' 
and were therefore interested greatly in one another. One could 
scarcely withdraw from the group without attracting attention. All 
this has changed in modern society.^ We may have little or nothing in 
common with those who chance to live near us. Contrariwise, interests 
may be shared by individuals who live far apart. In other words, "'inter- 
est contacts” tend to replace proximate contacts, and publics become 
increasingly significant. 

THE NATURE OF PUBLICS 

A public is a group inclusive of all individuals vitally concerned with a 
particular set of social values. There is, for instance, the motion-picture 
public, consisting of all persons who take an active interest in what 
comes out of Hollywood. Like the crowd, the public calls for numbers; 
and like the crowd, the public may vary greatly in size. The public 
which follows the destiny of the motion-picture stars is very much bigger 
than, say, the public which follows the destiny of the American Indian. 
More important, the public derives much of its significance from the 
fact that its members are often not in agreement on the issues which con- 

^ For fuller discussion of this point, see Chapter XVII. 
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front them; or^ stated in sociological terms, the members of a public 
have different attitudes toward their common social values. Thus, the 
motion-picture public is divided over such issues as the best picture of the 
year, the relative merits of the various stars, and the necessity for federal 
censorship of the industry. We see from this that the public is char- 
acterized by discussion and argument. It is the dependence of the public 
on processes of deliberation that chiefly sets it off from the emotional 
crowd. 

Although we usually talk about ‘^the public^’ as if there were one all- 
inclusive group, actually our society is made up of a very large number of 
special publics. The more complex, the more rapidly changing the 
culture, the greater will be the number of special publics. At the present 
time in our society we probably have an unprecedented number. As 
was pointed out in the preceding paragraph, however, some social con- 
cerns have a larger following than others. It may therefore be appro- 
priate, while designating the separate miscellaneous interest groups as 
publics, to retain the singular form, the public, as the name for a very 
inclusive group, such as is concerned with a presidential election or the 
question of whether one’s country should declare war.^ 

culture and publics 

Publics, like crowds, vary from culture to culture. Thus, both the 
number and variety of publics is much greater in modern than in pre- 
literate society. On the lower levels, where culture is much more simple, 
division of labor is naturally not carried very far. In our society, on the 
contrary, there is a very great deal of specialization, hence there are 
numerous publics, for each specialty is a distinct ''interest group” with 
its own activities and values, and its special "universe of discourse.” To 
cite but a single illustration, in rudimentary societies there are relatively 
few sports, and these are quite informal, while in our owm modern culture we 
have an amazing proliferation of highly organized sports, hence numerous 
sports publics; followers of football, baseball, soccer, tennis, ping-pong, 
squash racquets, golf, rowing, sailing, the numerous assortment of track 
and field events, swimming, land and water polo, bowling, billiards; 
auto, horse, and bicycle racing, boxing, and wrestling, to mention but a 
few. 

^ Cf. G. D. Clark, “the concept of the public,” southwestern social science QUARTERLYf 
March, 1933; also F. E. Merrill and C. D. Clark, “money market as a special public,** 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 39:626-36, Match, 1 934 - 
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Where publics are scarce^ there is less public opinion^ for public opinion 
can be said to exist only when a difference of opinion obtains among 
the members of a public on a controversial matter. When the group is 
in immediate agreement on the manner of handling an issue, the decision 
or ''definition of the situation” will be in terms of the existing folkways 
and mores. Among preliterates, crises are generally dealt with in terms 
of the folkways and mores.^ There is, for example, much less difference 
of opinion among Eskimos as to the care of the sick than there is in our 
society. There is a set routine through which only the medicine man can 
go. The alternatives to using the medicine man are few. With us the situa- 
tion is far different. Various publics favor various kinds of "medicine 
men”: physicians, osteopaths, faith-healers, herbists, occultists. Differ- 
ent notions exist as to how these individuals should be paid: a large 
section of the public would like to see doctors employed by the state 
just as school teachers are, while the medical profession on the whole 
prefers to retain the fee basis. Further, there is a division of opinion as 
to what a physician should do in the case of a patient who is incurably 
sick and in great agony. Lately a number of prominent doctors have 
come out in favor of euthanasia; and no doubt a much larger number 
practice it. Public opinion is, however, still largely opposed to such 
"mercy killing.” 

When primitive and modern societies are compared, the latter are 
seen to be confronted not only by a greater number of issues than 
the former, but also by vastly more difference of opinion as to how these 
issues shall be met. Respecting education, for example, a controversy 
rages in our society as to what sort of training is most worth while. Shall 
it be broadly cultural or specifically vocational? If cultural, what shall 
be the relative emphasis given to literature, the physical sciences, the 
social sciences? What methods of instruction should be followed? 
Shall the curriculum be traditional or progressive? Subject-centered or 
child-centered? Shall the child be free to attend school if he wishes, or 
shall attendance be compulsory? Shall he be kept in school or shall he 
be permitted to work for pay? These are only a few of the more impor- 
tant educational problems of our society on which a divided public opinion 
exists. Such conflicts are rare in simple, stable, homogeneous societies 
such as are found among preliterates, but are quite characteristic of 

^ Definite rules of conduct are more useful in such a society, where conditions remain essen- 
tially the same, than in a modern society like ours, where conditions change constantly. 
This point is further developed in Chapter XXVIII, ^‘Adjustment of Man and Culture.” 
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societies like our own that are complex and undergoing rapid changes. 
What is true of education is also true of the other phases of organized 
social life, such as religion, government, and the family. 

Publics differ not only in preliterate and literate societies but in rural 
and urban communities as well. The term public harks back to the 
'"public assembly’’ of colonial times. The smallness of rural communi- 
ties made it possible for the whole population to gather on the commons 
or at the town hall to consider and take action on the issues confronting 
the group. Since all the townsfolk were well acquainted with one 
another, the public in this case was a primary group. Such local publics 
are still to be found in rural areas, but even here they are less significant 
because of the greater concern over state and national affairs. 

In the city, the political public is definitely a secondary and "'distance- 
contact group.” Individuals who share common political sentiments are 
strangers to one another. They support, through the machinery of 
political parties, candidates they seldom know personally; and except 
for occasional special issues which come into the limelight, the political 
public is ignorant of what transpires at the state or national capitoL 
Other publics in our urban culture show the same traits. The mem- 
bers have little or no contact with one another. They are held together 
by a common interest, but so great are the number of interests which 
individuals have that they find it difficult or impossible to keep abreast 
of developments. Moreover the issues involved in disputes are often 
exceedingly complicated and the ordinary member of a public may lack 
either the time or the facilities to make a careful judgment. In an in- 
creasingly complex and rapidly changing world such as ours today, the 
individual is extremely dependent upon the judgment of others,^ which 
makes him particularly vulnerable to exploitation. 

Public Opinion Management 

Publics are often scattered, loosely organized, and confused. On the 
other hand, there are in modern society various organized groups of 
individuals who know what they want and are out to get it. They have 
products, or services, or ideas they wish to sell and are in search of as 
large a market as possible. Some are already in a position of power and 
are seeking to sustain or strengthen it; they have a "corner” on some 
particular market and are called "vested interests.” Others are seeking 
3 Gf. Graham Wallas, social judgment (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935)^ 
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to wrest power from the vested interests, and if successful to become in 
turn vested interests themselves. Both realize that to enjoy power they 
must have the support of public opinion; or, at least, public opinion must 
not be unfavorable toward them. When he was told there would be a 
public reaction against some of the practices he was using to build up his 
great railroad empire, Commodore Vanderbilt was quoted as saying, 
“The public be damned!” Whether or not he actually did say this, he 
was shrewd enough to deny it instantly. 

Since Commodore Vanderbilt’s time, captains of industry have learned 
not only to respect public opinion but to control it. An outstanding 
example of a long-term public relations program is that of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company.^ In 1935 the parent company and 
subsidiaries had 398 public relations experts on their payrolls, and spent 
for advertising in magazines and newspapers alone the sum of $5,138,“ 
000.® The purposes of this campaign are primarily to increase the 
volume of business done by the company and to maintain the monopolis- 
tic benefits already possessed. To attain these ends, a central idea is 
held constantly before the public: that the company is a public service 
operated in the best interests of the public. To create a sympathetic 
and uncritical attitude toward the company, the service is identified 
with values or symbols that have favorable sentimental significance for 
the masses of the population, such as courage and the home. The inner 
workings of the system are revealed; the hazardous operations of the 
linesmen, and the impression is given that the company is a vital pro- 
tector of life and property. The telephone is shown as a device linking 
those away on business and their loved ones at home. Played up, too, 
is the fact that the company stock is owned by hundreds of thousands of 
investors, creating the illusion that the company is, after all, a publicly 
owned enterprise. The Federal Communications Commission, after 
investigating these practices, concluded they were designed to “lull the 
public into a satisfied and sympathetic frame of mind.”^ The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is not alone, however, in its quest 
for pubKc support. Almost every large corporation now has on its 

* Professor Norton E. Long of Harvard University refers to ' this program as "‘a classical 
example of methods arrived at over a long period of years not untypical of those utilized or 
about to be utilized by large-scale business in general.*^ (“public relation policies of the 
BELL SYSTEM,” PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, I (4) ; 5-523, October, 1 937.) 

» Bronson Batchelor, profitable public relations (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938), p. 216. 

^ Special Investigation Docket no. i, vol, iv, June 15, 1937. 
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payroll individuals whose business it is to create public good will toward 
the management, its policies, or its products. 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

Most publics are organized on an opinion basis; that is, they are con- 
cerned with the discussion and determination of issues. When, however, 
a public moves from opinion to action, in an effort to make its will 
effective, and particularly to secure legislation favorable to its own inter- 
ests, it may be designated a pressure group. Our own society is char- 
acterized by a great number of such pressure groups, each seeking to 
gain some sort of advantage by securing the support of those who have 
power, as for instance the voters or their elected representatives. Hun- 
dreds of organizations such as the National League of Women Voters, 
the American Legion, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and the American Federation of Labor, maintain permanent offices in 
Washington, D.C., and agents in the various state capitals whenever 
required, for the purpose of applying pressure to gain their special ends. 
These agencies are often engaged in a political tug-of-war, with the out- 
come greatly affected by the relative power and strength of organization 
of the competing groups. Publics that are unorganized or poorly 
organized, and therefore lacking in influence, like the public of un- 
skilled workers and the consuming public, are at a great disadvantage 
in protecting their interests. 

An interesting illustration of an outstanding pressure group in Ameri- 
can experience is the Anti-Salo on L eague,^ begun in 1895 by 49 different 
temperance and religious groups as a national organization with paid 
professional workers agitating for the abolition of the liquor traffic. At 
first the League appealed to the individnal to abstain from alcoholic 
drink and called for the signing of a pledge to this efiect. Later, the 
drive against the saloon was started, and finally came the movement for 
national prohibition. The national organization tied up with state and 
local committees operating through churches and other established 
agencies such as the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Civic League. It is estimated that the League at its height had the 
support of about 60,000 agencies. Committees of voters were formed in 
the manner of machine politics; states were marked off into districts, 
districts organized by counties, and counties by w^ards, precincts, or 

* Peter Odegard, pressure politics: the story of the anti-saloon league. 
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townships. A paid superintendent was provided for each district and a 
paid manager for each county, the other units being served by volunteer 
captains and lieutenants. Odegard characterizes the organization as a 
‘^^politico-ecclesiastical machine.’^ 

The functions of the League consisted in promotional activities, largely 
of a propagandistic nature, and in direct political pressure. In connec- 
tion with the former, the League established in 1909 a printing plant of 
its own, the American Issue Publishing Company, at Westerville, Ohio, 
which, by 1912, had eight presses printing more than 40 tons of temper- 
ance literature, including 31 state editions of the American Issue, with a 
total monthly circulation of more than 500,000. From the time the 
plant was established up to January, 1923, it produced 157,314,642 
copies of temperance papers. In addition, there were released about 
two million books, five million pamphlets, 1 14 million leaflets, two million 
window cards, and 18 million other cards. ‘‘^The liquor business was 
drowned in a flood of temperance literature.’’ 

As for the method of direct political pressure, the League put up no 
candidates of its own but instead supported those of the established 
parties who were favorable to its policies. The objective was to hold the 
balance of power and thus force the major parties to approve the League’s 
policies. Candidates for office were canvassed, their attitudes de- 
termined, and, if favorable, pledges were secured and the information 
recorded at headquarters. Copies of this information were then sent to 
the voters, and an effort made to obtain signed pledges from the voters 
to support the local option or anti-liquor candidates. Once the legisla- 
ture had been elected, the League set to work to secure favorable legisla- 
tion. Various methods were used, typical of lobbying in general but 
more than usually successful because of the power of the League. 

In 1899, offices were opened in a building just across the street from 
the national capitol, and agents were in constant touch with legislative 
matters affecting the League. Information from the League’s point of 
view was furnished congressmen, agents attended legislative hearings, 
and in many cases drafted and introduced bills. The weapon the 
League wielded over recalcitrant representatives was the threat of de- 
feat at the next election. 

That the League was effective can scarcely be denied. An account 
of the temperance legislation passed by Congress in which the League 
had a hand would fill a large volume, to say nothing of victories achieved 
in the separate states. But besides the two outstanding victories of the 
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prohibition of interstate shipment of liquor into dry states in 1913^ and 
the Eighteenth Amendment^ the League was instrumental in securing the 
following national legislation: 19023 saloon substitutes at army posts; 
19033 prohibition of sale of intoxicating liquor at immigration stations; 
19063 Soldiers’ Home Canteen Law; 19063 Prohibition enforcement in 
Indian Territory; 19083 Anti-liquor code for Alaska; 19093 prohibition 
of the use of the mails for transportation of liquor. 

propaganda' 

As suggested abovCj the League had also an extensive promotional 
programj largely propagandistic in nature. For instance, the saloon 
was pictured as the enemy of the child and the home; as the source of 
all crime, degeneracy and poverty; indeed, as the epitome of all that was 
vicious in society. The League exploited the recruiting of youth by 
saloons, publishing widely such advertisements as the following: ^ 


WANTED: BOYS FOR CUSTOMERS 

Most of our old customers are rapidly dropping out. 

Ten committed suicide last week. 

Twenty are in jail — eight in the chain gang. 

Fifteen were sent to the poorhouse. One was hanged. 
Three were sent to the insane asylum. 

Most of the rest are not worth fooling with; they have no 
money. 

WE NEED FRESH YOUNG BLOOD 


Nature of propaganda. Because one is bombarded on all sides by 
propaganda in our day, it is desirable to understand what propaganda is 
and how it operates. It consists of symbolic influences which are exerted 
upon us to make us thlfik or act in a particular way. Propaganda 
operates on the principle of the ideo-motor suggestibility of persons, the 
inclination to follow out more or less automatically the suggestions that 
are given. The propagandist has certain interests he wishes to promote; 
he can promote them if he secures our support. He knows this and very 
deliberately sets out to influence us. ; Propaganda is thus consciously 

® AMERICAN ISSUE (Ohio edition), January ii, 1908. 
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directed; it may sometimes have unintended consequences^ but it is 
always,' deliberate. 

When we are critical about an issue, we consider the pros and cons 
of the situation. Suggestions are balanced by counter-suggestions, as 
we weigh all the evidence. In order to get us to follow a particular set 
of suggestions automatically, it is important for the propagandist to keep 
out all suggestions that run counter to his own. Only one side of the 
story must be presented, the side we are to accept. For example, the 
Anti-Saloon League must not admit that there are any benefits what- 
soever accruing from the use of liquor. It must not entertain the sug- 
gestion that the use of alcohol in moderation may be desirable. Like- 
wise the public utilities in their propaganda point out only the unde- 
sirable aspects of government ownership and the desirable aspects of 
private management. Propaganda is thus special pleading. 

Moreover, the propagandist, like the puppeteer, generally works out of 
sight, so we are influenced without knowing it. While this was not true 
of the Anti-Saloon League, it is generally the case. A number of years 
ago, for instance, an investigation ^ brought to light the pervasive propa- 
ganda which the public utility interests in the United States had been 
carrying on for many years. It was found that these interests had 
succeeded in incorporating into the textbooks of the public schools 
certain material which gave a very favorable view of private ownership 
and a very unfavorable view of government ownership. A similar point 
of view was emphasized in college textbooks in economics. Few students 
reading this material would ever suspect that they were being victimized 
unconsciously. Propaganda, then, may be defined as the conscious pro- 
motion of emotional attitudes on one side of controversial subjects, 
usually by indirect means^ 

Propaganda techniques. Since propaganda is a symbolic process 
involving conversion by suggestion rather than by such methods as 
violence, bribery, or boycott, the techniques of propaganda revolve 

^ The story of the propaganda campaign of the electric utilities is told in a report by the 
Federal Trade Commission (Senate Document 92, 70th Congress, ist Session), which runs to 
about 100 volumes, A summary of the testimony given in the first four years of the hearings 
appears in Carl D. Thompson, confessions of the power trust (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1932). See especially chap, xxxix, “Revising the Textbooks,” and chap, xl, “Our 
New School Books.” “Besides the pamphlets above referred to, which were prepared especially 
for use in the high schools, grade schools, and to a greater or less extent for general distribution, 
the utilities were also diligent in the preparation of textbooks of a more advanced and technical 
nature for use in colleges, universities, and technical schools.” {Ibid., p. 384.) 

=* H. D. Lasswell, R. D, Casey, and B. L. Smith, propaganda and promotional activi- 
ties. An annotated bibliography. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1935.) 



The Hearst (Seattle) 

NO COERCION OF WORKERS, ULTIMATUM 

Protection For Workers Guaranteed By Governor 

Guard Routs Tacoma Red 

TROOPS CALLED TO HALT 

MILL STRIKE RIOTS 


First Fighting Breaks Out As Mills Reopen 
Tacoma Riots Flare; Martial Law Deferred 


Violence To End, Says Magnusson 

The Voice of Action 
STRIKE REMAINS SOLID 


Governors Threaten Terror As Rank, File 

Take Strike Control 


N. W. Strike Committee Asks Labor 

Support Against Terror 

Troops Fail To Break Strikers’ Militancy 

Tacoma Sawmill Union Demands General Strike Vote 


N. W. Lumber Workers Win Many Gains In Big Strike 

FIGURE 41. HEADLINES OF A METROPOLITAN DAILY NEWSPAPER AND A 
RADICAL LABOR WEEKLY DURING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LUMBER STRIKE OF 1935 

One would hardly guess from the headlines of the metropolitan daily that the strike ended in a 
labor victory. Out of a total of 4^0 strike items studied by impartial investigators, only 20 were 
found to have been reported in both the daily and the labor press with close agreement as to facts. 
(Selben C. MenefeEj “an experimental study of strike propaganda,” social 

FORGES, 16:^24-82; 1937-38.) 
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around the manipulation of symbols. The subject is exceedingly com^. 
plex and to list all the techniques would require a manual, but it is pos- 
sible here to cite briefly a few of the fundamental methods by which the 
propagandist manipulates attitudes. First, repetition is essential. 'Tf 
you have an idea to put over, keep presenting it incessantly. Keep 
talking (or printing) systematically and persistently.” ^ 

Second, stack your cards. Do not admit, do not even suggest, that 
there is any side to the question but the one you represent. This 
means that you must distort the evidence. The Anti-Saloon League 
claimed that between 60 per cent and 100 per cent of all divorce was due 
to liquor, when as a matter of fact drinking is a relatively minor cause of 
marital infelicity, in many cases being merely the result of more deep- 
seated troubles. The public utilities compared the costs of electric 
power furnished by some of the most favorable privately-owned plants 
with some of the poorest municipally-owned ones. Not mentioned was 
the fact that one large community in Florida regularly earned a large 
enough surplus from the sale of power to its citizens to be able to exempt 
them from property taxes. 

Third, cast your cause in the role of the hero, and your opposition in 
the role of the villain. Resort to generalities, emotionalized symbols, 
and stereotypes to build up affection for your hero and hatred toward 
the enemy. The Anti-Saloon League linked God to their cause and 
Satan to the saloon. The public utilities called all those who questioned 
the desirability of private ownership ^‘Socialists,” “Communists,” 
“Reds.” 

Fourth, produce testimonials in behalf of your cause, supplied by 
persons whose names carry a great deal of weight. This brings prestige 
suggestion into play. 

Fifth, “For the most permanent eventual results, aim your propaganda 
at the children; mix it in your pedagogy.” ^ The totalitarian states 
furnish excellent examples of the application of this principle. 

Propaganda has in modern times been lifted from its long-established 
place as a minor factor in social life to a new position as a major social 
force. This growth has been made possible by the growth of the sciences 
of human relations, providing new knowledge of how to manipulate 
human beings; by the amazing development of communication facilities 
in modern times, including the telegraph, the oceanic cable, the tele- 

* Knight Dunlap, civilized life (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1934), pp. 360-61. 

2 Knight Dunlap, op . cit . 
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FIGURE 42. SOME COMMON PROPAGANDA DEVICES AND THEIR SYMBOLS 
(i) Name calling — giving an idea a bad label — ■ is used to make us reject and condemn the 
idea without examining the evidence. Symbolized by the ancient sign of condemnation used by the 
Vestal Virgins in the Roman Coliseum^ a thumb turned down, 

{2) Glittering generality ~ associating an idea with a ^^virtue^^ word — is used to make us ac- 
cept and approve the idea without examining the evidence. Symbolized by a glittering gem that 
may or may not have much irttrinsic value, 

(g) Testimonial ■ — having some loved or hated person approve or condemn a given idea. Sym- 
bolized by a seal and ribbons^ the stamp of authority 

{4) Plain folks — attempting to convince one^s public that one^s ideas are good because they are 
those ^hf the peopled Symbolized by the traditional analogue for an old friend^ an old shoe, 

(5) Card stacking — - the use of only stuck highly selected material^ whether true or false, as sup- 
ports one^s case. Symbolized by the ace of spades^ the card traditionally used to signify treachery. 

{6) Band wagon — Everybody's doing it f with the implication that we must therefore follow 
the crowd and ^ jump on the band wagon. Symbolized by a bandmasters hat and baton, used on 
oldfashioned band wagons. 

Symbols and descriptions adapted from the institute for propaganda analysis, the 
FINE ART OF PROPAGANDA {New Tork: Harcourt, Brace and Company, iggg), pp. 2^-24. 
With permission, 

phone, the radio, the motion picture, facsimile transmission, teletype, 
the multigraph machine, rotary printing presses; by the highly efficient 
control and organization of the propaganda machinery now possible; 
and by the proliferation of interest groups in our time. Particularly in 
the totalitarian states do we see propaganda agencies established as vital 
adjuncts of the government, on equarterms with the other major de“ 
partments of the state. 

Propaganda in wartime. Propaganda is perhaps seen at its best in 
wartimes, when even democratic states make it a major function. This 
can be shown in connection with the promotion of America’s entrance 
into World War I, and her subsequent participation in the conflict. 
Previous to American participation in the war, a strong sentiment had 
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developed in the United States against becoming involved in it. For 
example, in the late autumn of 1914, 367 newspaper proprietors were 
asked: '‘Which side of the European struggle has your sympathies?’’ 
The replies of 242, or almost exactly two thirds of the group, expressed 
no particular preference.^ Woodrow Wilson was re-elected in 1916 on 
the slogan: "He kept us out of war.” 

A number of factors, however, were instrumental in drawing the 
United States into the conflict. Among the underlying causes may be 
mentioned the Anglo-Saxon basis of American civilization, which led 
quite naturally in time to increasing sympathy for the British rather than 
the German cause; the widespread indignation at the invasion of Bel- 
gium; the enormous stake of the financial interests in an Allied victoiy; 
shocldng episodes, such as the sinking of the Lusitania and the threat of 
unrestricted submarine warfare; and the fear that if Germany won the 
war the United States would be invaded. But not to be discounted is 
the role of British propaganda from 1914 to 1917, when we finally 
entered. There is abundant evidence to show that during these three 
years the British were exceedingly busy creating a favorable public 
opinion by very devious means."* 

The Germans undertook a propaganda campaign, too, but their direct, 
open, obvious methods caused them to blunder badly and perhaps led 
them to do more harm than good to their cause. The British were far 
more subtle. They would not even admit that such a thing as British 
propaganda existed in the United States. Sir Gilbert Parker, upon 
being put in charge of the work, had a careful analysis made of American 
press opinion, and an equally thorough investigation of opinion in the 
colleges and universities. On the basis of these studies and a careful 
selection from Who^s Who^ a mailing list was prepared of thousands of 
persons to whom the propaganda was sent. The literature was always 
sent out with a personal card, with never any indication of official 
sponsorship, giving the impression that here was a prosperous, kindly, 
social-minded Englishman who wanted to do his duty by his American 
friends. Whenever literature written by Americans was available, it 
was utilized. The British resorted not to violent wooing as the Germans 
had done but to gentle, personal appeals. 

With war finally declared against Germany, it was necessary to build 

^ LITERARY DIGEST, 49:939, November 14, 1914. 

® J. D. Sq,UIRES, BRITISH PROPAGANDA AT HOME AND IN THE UNITED STATES FROM I914 TO 

1917 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935). 
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FIGURE 43. TYPE OF PROPAGANDA USED IN AMERICA IN 19^7 

up a solid favorable public opinion toward the war. An agency, called 
the Committee on Public Information, was established by our govern- 
ment. The Committee set out to build up love and hate attitudes; 
love toward the Allies and hate for the Germans.^ These goals were 
achieved by the constant use of emotionalized words and symbols. 
The Germans were called “^^Huns,’’ and the Kaiser was ^“^the mad dog.’’ 
The usual atrocity stories were circulated. We were told that the 
Germans were entirely responsible for the war. On our side there was 
nothing but great virtue; we were fighting ^To make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

Some idea of the barrage of propaganda that was laid down at home 
^ H. D. Lasswell, propaganda technique in the world war. 
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by this Committee can be obtained from the report which the chairman 
later published^ In addition to supplying the already existing news- 
papers and magazines with a stream of copy, a daily newspaper was 
set up for official use. More than thirty booklets in several languages 
were published, and more than seventy-five million copies distributed 
throughout the country. About 200,000 stereopticon slides were sent 
out. A corps of 75,000 speakers in 5200 communities made 755,190 
■speeches.^. 

In World War II, an Office of War Information was established with 
a program that dwarfed that of Dr. Creeps Committee of the First 
World War. For just the single year, 1945, the budget called for 64 
million dollars. The bulk of this money (more than 95 per cent) was 
spent for psychological warfare, Le., propaganda in enemy, occupied, 
and neutral countries through the Overseas Branch of the O.W.I., and 
only relatively small amounts were spent by the Domestic Branch for 
propaganda at home. In World War II, because of the Japanese at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor and the aggressions of the Nazis, the American 
people needed less persuasion as to the need for their participation in 
the war and the Domestic Branch of the O.W.L became ^^principally 
a staff operation, responsible for the effective organization and co- 
ordination of other activities, both governmental and private.^’ ^ 

Conversion of publics into crowds. Publics are marked by ration- 
ality, but under the influence of propaganda, publics may readily be- 
come as emotional as crowds. Indeed, when an interest group aban- 
dons processes of deliberation and discussion and gives way to emotion, 
it ceases to be a public and becomes a crowd. In the graphic words of 
Mark Twain,^ this is the way war hysteria develops: 

The loud little handful — as usual — will shout for the war. The 
pulpit will, warily and cautiously, object — at first; the great, big, dull 
bulk of the nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be a war, and will say, earnestly and indignantly, ^Tt is unjust and 
dishonorable, and there is no necessity for it.” 

Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on the other side 

1 George Creel, how we advertised America (New York; Harper and Brothers, 1920). 

2 hearings (before the subcommittee of the committee on appropriations, house 
OF representatives, seventy-eighth congress, second session) on the national war 
AGENCIES appropriation BILL FOR 1 945. Part 2 . (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1944,) 

» Mark Twain, the mysterious stranger. Cited in the new republic, 84:259, October 
16, 1935. Reprinted by permission of Harper ^d Brothers. 
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will argue and reasou against the war with speech and pen, and at first 
will have a hearing and be applauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will outshout them, and presently the anti-war audiences will thin 
out and lose popularity. 

Before long you will see this curious thing ; the speakers stoned from the 
platform and free speech strangled by the hordes of furious men who in 
their secret hearts are still at one with those stoned speakers — as earlier 
— but do not dare to say so. 

And now the whole nation — pnlpit and all — will take up the war 
cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest man who ventures to 
open his mouth; and presently such mouths will cease to open. 

Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the blame upon the 
nation that is attacked, and every man will be glad of those conscience- 
soothing falsities, and will diligently study them; and refuse to examine 
any refutations of them; and thus be will by and by convince himself that 
the war is just, and will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys after this 
process of grotesque self-deception. 

Limits to propaganda. Propaganda seems to work like magic in 
promoting patriotism, in stirring up enthusiasm for war, in multiplying 
customers for various commercial products. Advertisers make all sorts 
of preposterous claims for their products and get volume business as a 
result. The public is told that cigarettes are a source of energy and that 
one is sure to lose one’s sweetheart unless one uses a special brand of 
mouthwash. A manufacturer of a well-known brand of yeast adver- 
tises one month that his product will give you energy for that evening of 
bridge and the next month that it will relax you so you can sleep soundly. 

Nearly all advertising is labeled as advertising and there is no diffi- 
culty in knowing that it is advertising. In this sense it differs from 
propaganda, which is not so clearly signalized. Thus when an English 
scientist comes over to America to comment on social problems it is 
not always clear that he is supported by British propaganda funds. 
Both advertising and propaganda, of course, try to persuade the individ- 
ual and neither presents both sides adequately. But the payment aspect 
of advertising is obvious, whereas it is more frequently under cover in 
propaganda, and readers are less able to discriminate between what 
is fact and what is fancy. 

Propagandists boast that they can get people to believe that white is 
black and black white. Are there no limits to what they can accomplish? 
The evidence would rather tend to show that such claims of propa- 
gandists are excessive and that there are limits to what can be done. 
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The efFectiveness of propaganda is, for instance, definitely limited by a 
knowledge of the facts in the case and enhanced by ignorance of them. 
Propaganda flourishes where there is ignorance. 

At the University of Iowa, in an experiment,^ 203 students were ex- 
posed to propaganda concerning Mr. W. Morris Hughes, Prime Minister 
of Australia from 1915 to 1923. An Information Check Test given at 
the outset showed that the students knew nothing about him. Planted 
editorials were then substituted without the students’ knowledge for 
editorials of the same length appearing in current issues of the student 
daily newspaper. Thirty editorials were constructed, one half favorable 
to Mr. Hughes, and the other half unfavorable. Of the subjects reading 
favorable editorials, 98 per cent became favorably biased toward Mr. 
Hughes, while 86 per cent of the subjects reading unfavorable editorials 
became adversely biased. It is safe to say that no such extensive con- 
versions would have taken place if the students had known about Mr. 
Hughes and his administration. Hence, it follows that knowledge of 
the facts about society learned by the student of sociology serves some- 
what as a breakwater against the waves of propaganda on social ques- 
tions that beat against him. 

Readers of Consumers’ Research and Consumers Union Reports, 
which give careful, objective appraisals of consumers’ goods, are doubt- 
less not so easily taken in by what they read in the advertisements as are 
people who do not have access to such information. When an opera 
singer says a particular brand of cigarettes is easy on his throat, it is 
doubtful if many readers are persuaded; it is generally known that he is 
well paid for his testimonial and that smoking is scarcely recommended 
for those who, like singers, have a special need to maintain delicate con- 
trol over breathing. If listeners buy the product, it is probably not 
because they believe the advertising copy but rather that they are per- 
suaded to support their radio favorite whom the manufacturers are 
sponsoring or because they already smoke and attach little significance 
to changing brands. 

This discussion leads directly to a second point, that the effectiveness 
of propaganda is limited by prevailing interests, prejudices, and social 
trends. Propaganda is a good deal more likely to succeed when it flows 
with the current than against it; and doubtless propaganda is often given 
credit for results that would have come about in any case from the opera- 

* A. D. Annis and N. C. Meier, ‘"the mDuenoN of opinion through suggestion by means 

OF PLANTED CONTENT/* JOURNAL OF SOCIAL. PSYCHOLOGY, 5:65^8 1 , February, 1 934. 
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tion of larger social forces. Thus, many American historians believe that 
slavery was on its way out because it was ill-adapted to the newly evolving 
industrial society, and would have disappeared without benefit of 
William Lloyd Garrison and Umb Tonis Cabin^ although these no doubt 
hastened the process.^ 

Strong propaganda may prevail for a time against current social 
trends, but it is doubtful if it can maintain this advantage for long. An 
illuininating example is the experience of the Anti-Saloon League in its 
campaign against liquor. The drys prevailed at first partly because of 
their strenuous, persistent crusade and partly because they were sup- 
ported by favorable social situations, such as the generally recognized 
menace of the saloon; the need for conserving food resources during the 
war, so that the use of foodstuffs in manufacturing liquor was decried; 
and the union of the liquor traffic with German interests. We cannot 
say that national prohibition would have come without the Anti-Saloon 
League, but certainly the social situation was favorable too. 

More important, however, is the fact that the Prohibition Amendment 
was later repealed; and only partly on account of the efforts of the Com- 
mittee Against the Eighteenth Amendment. Prohibition was abolished 
because it brought in organized racketeering and bootlegging; its ad- 
ministration proved to be exceedingly expensive and ineffective; and it 
helped to generate widespread disrespect for law. There were many 
other reasons why prohibition failed, but the heart of the matter is that 
it ran counter to modem trends; it is impossible to regulate personal 
habits successfully by law in a complex, rapidly changing, urban civili- 
zation. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that propaganda is definitely limited 
by counter-propaganda. Or, to put it jpositively, the effectiveness of 
propaganda depends upon how clear a field it enjoys. Propaganda in the 
dictatorships is so largely successful because the state brooks no opposi- 
tion. There is only one real propaganda agency, and that is managed 
by the government. For instance, important suggestions released by 

^ Another illustration is Allied propaganda, which is credited with breaking German morale 
in 1918. British shells carried leaflets ten miles behind the enemy lines. During each week 
of 1918, more than 2000 propaganda balloons were released, each carrying 1000 leaflets. In 
October, 1918, 5,360,000 leaflets were dropped in Germany. (G. S. Viereck, spreading 
GERMS OF HATE, Ncw York: H. Liveright Company, 1930, p. 205.) But Bruntz has shown that 
there were other, more important factors operating on German morale at the time. The civilian 
morale corresponded a good deal more closely to German military successes and failures and 
the stress of the food shortage. (G. G. Bruntz, ‘‘allied propaganda and the collapse of 

GERMAN MORALE IN I918/’ PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, 2:i *.64-65, January, 1 938.) 
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the press in Fascist lands are not offset by counter-suggestions from other 
sources within the country. 

In a democratic country like the United States, however, the political 
public may be exposed to divergent suggestions and so have a chance of 
checking them against one another. During the presidential contest 
of 1936, the press of the country was largely lined up against President 
Roosevelt in his attempt to win a second term. The newspapers for 
the most part were in the hands of interests hostile to him and his policies. 
They unloosed a great torrent of propaganda against him. If his sup- 
porters had had access to no other means of reaching the public, the 
majority public opinion might have been different from what it later 
proved to be. ^ But as President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt 
had special access to the radio, an advantage which he strongly capital- 
ized. In addition, he could bring his arguments directly to the people 
by means of a personal tour around the country. In this case, therefore, 
the public had the opportunity of comparing two rival sets of propa- 
ganda, and the effectiveness of the one was limited by the appeal of the 
other. But while there are limits to propaganda there are also dan- 
gers. The marvelous new communication inventions, such as printing, 
radio, television, and facsimile transmitting devices, make excellent op- 
portunities for the propagandists. These inventions can, of course, be 
used for counter-propaganda, though they may not be so used. 

^ In the fifteen largest cities of the United States, newspapers controlling approximately 70 
per cent of the total circulation were hostile to Franklin D. Roosevelt, whereas he received 69 
per cent of the total vote, “the press and the public,” the new republic, 90:178-91, 
March 17, 1937. 



SUMMARY 


Two types of group formation prominent in our society are the crowd 
and the public. The members of a crowd share an emotional interest 
of a passing character. Although emotion is of genetic origin, it is 
greatly heightened by the group through the power of suggestion. 
Suggestion is particularly effective in congenial crowds because of the 
prestige of numbers and the repetitive and rhythmic nature of the 
stimuli. 

Although man is by nature emotional, society demands that his 
emotions be kept in check most of the time. Culture does, however, 
provide certain crowd occasions such as athletic contests for letting off 
steam. The crowd as such cannot, therefore, be regarded as a patho- 
logical phenomenon. However, other occasions for crowd behavior 
are taken which society may not approve, such as lynching. In such a 
case, the size and solidarity of the crowd causes the individuals to feel 
no sense of individual responsibility. The excesses of certain crowds 
are thus explained. When the crowd gets out of hand and swings into 
action, it is better described as a mob. 

Although crowds and mobs arise naturally, the patterns they assume 
and the frequency with which they form vary greatly with the culture. 
The English do not, for example, approve crowd emotion in the same 
way as, say, the French. A community of Quakers probably will show 
fewer crowds than a community of Holy Rollers. There is evidence, 
too, to show that education makes individuals somewhat less susceptible 
to crowd conduct. It is easy, however, to exaggerate the importance of 
education along this line. 

When a group of individuals shares a more abiding interest than that 
which holds a crowd together, they constitute a public. In our society 
there are numerous publics, since there are numerous common interests 
because of the rapidity of modern cultural change. The members of a 
public do not, however, always see eye-to-eye on various questions con- 
cerning their common interest. The discussion of issues is thus char- 
acteristic of publics, and the consequent crystallization of differences of 
viewpoint is public opinion. 

If public opinion is to be rational, it is necessary that both sides of an 
issue be presented and discussed. There are in our society, however^ 
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numerous organized groups with axes to grinds or causes to promote^ 
or vested interests to maintain. In order to obtain public support for 
their private purposes^ they resort to propaganda. By the repeated use 
of subtle suggestion they may bring the public under their sway, much as 
in the case of hypnosis. It is important for the reader to observe that by 
means of propaganda large sections of the public may be induced to 
behave in ways which are actually contrary to their own interests. 

Since society is made up of special interest groups^ each of which is 
intent on having its way, propaganda is inevitable. Even so, public 
opinion may still be deliberative and rational. This is possible if the 
competing interest groups are not too unequal in strength. In such a 
case the public has the opportunity of checking one body of propaganda 
against the other. The situation is not, however, always so fortunate. 
Sometimes an organized group is unopposed, or at best only feebly 
opposed. Such is plainly the case in a dictatorship, where the will of a 
relatively few members of the dominant party prevails. Less plainly, 
but just as truly, the same thing may happen in a democracy, when 
vested interests become all-powerful, or when the leadership brooks no 
opposition, as in times of war. 

Q^UESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can you show that crowd behavior is a natural group 
phenomenon? 

2. What is suggestibility? Are individuals in a crowd more 
suggestible than when apart from one? Why? 

3. Arc educated people less suggestible than those who are not 
educated? Support your position. 

4. How is crowd behavior influenced by the cultural situation? 
Are crowds found in all cultures? 

5. In what respects does a public differ from a crowd? 

6. How may publics, under the influence of propaganda, become 
irrational crowds? Illustrate. 

7. What are pressure groups? Why are they so numerous in our 
time? 

8. What are some common techniques of influencing public 
opinion? How can we build up * 'sales resistance” ? 
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9, How would you distinguish propaganda from education? 

' ;Gite examples of each. 

10. Under what conditions is propaganda most effective? Least 
effective? 

I I . Is the boast of propagandists that they can make us believe 
black is white, and white black, a valid one? Are there limits 
to the power of propaganda? 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. An analysis of an instance of crowd behavior on a college 
campus. 

2. A survey of important issues on a college campus. 

3. Scientific and unscientific methods of sampling public opinion. 

4. A Study of the work of an outstanding public relations counsel. 

5. The work of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

6. Propaganda in present-day secondary school textbooks. 

7. Public opinion management in a present-day totalitarian state. 
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THERE IS a group of mixed bloods in a mountain pocket in Virginia 
in which the predominating strains are white and Indian, with a sprin™ 
kling of Negroid. The Negroes have been almost eliminated. But at 
the opening of school one autumn a child with kinky hair and dark skin 
appeared among the pupils. Gradually the other children dropped out 
until finally there was no one but the Negro left in the school. These 
Southern families would rather deny their children the value of educa- 
tion than cause them to lose status by associating with a Negro. The 
aristocratic classes in many countries, where work is considered to be 
menial, would rather be poor than risk the loss of status that would result 
from going to work. Some years ago society in Washington was thrown 
into a turmoil by the question as to who should have precedence in the 
seating at the dinner table, the sister of the Vice-president or the wife 
of the Speaker of the House. These illustrations show how acutely 
humanity feels about rank and position. 

Social Status 

Because status ^ is so dear to the hearts of most of us, it is worth in- 
quiring what status is, how it is acquired, and how different groups, 
namely social classes, vary in respect to it. These are some of the more 
fundamental matters to be considered in this chapter. 

THE NATURE OF STATUS 

The simplest definition of status is that it represents the position of the 
individual in the group. The term suggests, on the one hand, the idea 
of rank. A personas status is his group standing, or ranking in relation 
to the others. Thus we say that a person has a high or low status in the 
group, that he is a leader or a follower. On the other hand, status also 
conveys the idea of formalized behavior of some sort. The leader makes 

^ We value status so highly because we are sensitive to the opinions of others and seek ap- 
proval and recognition from them. The causes of our sensitivity to the opinions of others 
were considered in Chapter VI, “Group and Personality.” 
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PLATE 5. ASSOCIATION AND SEPARATION OF SOCIAL CLASSES 
In America many kinds of recreation are attended by members of different classes, as the moving 
pictures and ball games. Thus the segregation in many walks of life is not as complete here as it 
is in many countries, except for the Negroes, In the case of the Metropolitan Opera the segregation 
is accomplished by size of contributions and prke of tickets. 
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PLATE 6. CO-OPERATION AMONG THE BEAVERS 
Many of the lower animals have elaborate patterns of co-operation, which are either learned or ac- 
quired through the instinct mechanism. It was once thought that the law of life in the lower animals 
was a bitter struggle of the individuals against one another for survival. Nature was red in 
tooth and claw. But investigation has found that there are about as many examples of co-operation 
among animals as of fighting. 


COMPETITION MAY BE VERY KEEN 
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plans, issues orders, and sees that they are carried out. He has certain 
functions to perform, a definite role to play. Beha\aQr a ssociated with a 
particular status is called by the sociologist a r61e. A person’s role in 
the group is the dynamic aspect of his status. 

Since status is position in a group, a person has as many statuses as he 
has group affiliations. Even exempting the more casual groups and 
considering only the more established and significant affiliations, a person 
generally has a number of different statuses and they may differ not a 
little. For example, Mr. Smith has status as a male, an adult, a husband, 
and a father. He is quite the patriarch and is so regarded by his family. 
Mr. Smith also has status in the local Baptist church, of which he is a 
member, but in which he holds no office and plays no distinctive role. 
Mr. Smith has status, too, in his occupational group. He has been an 
assistant professor in a small college for more than fifteen years, with 
little hope of advancement, perhaps because he is regarded by his stu- 
dents and colleagues alike as a poor teacher. It is generally felt that he 
continues to hold his position only because his family has long been 
associated with the college in one official capacity or another. The 
Smiths have ample private means, belong to the best clubs and move in 
the best circles. 

The term status is used in the singular, suggesting that status may be 
generalized, that the status of a person is the sum total of all his separate 
statuses. It is doubtful, however, if this conception is valid. It is diffi- 
cult to see how statuses can be added up, any more than two apples and 
two oranges can be added. When we speak about a man’s social status, 
w^e ordinarily make not a generalization but a selection. We have in 
mind one status in particular: his s ocial class status. We consider the 
clubs to which he belongs, the size of his fortune, the circles in which he 
moves. In thinking of Princess Elizabeth of England, for instance, we 
pay little attention to her status as a youth, or as a female, or as a pupil, 
but are concerned chiefly with her status as a member of royalty. In 
much the same way, when we talk about Mr. Smith’s status, we pass over 
his neutral status in the church and his inferior status as a teacher and 
dwell largely on his status in the social set. 

Class status seems to overshadow all other kinds of status. Most 
people in our culture would prefer to be identified with the upper class, 
because it is correlated with a high standard of living and with social 
acceptability. But a scientist, let us say, might care a great deal more 
about his status as a research worker, or a scholar about his reputation 
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in his profession. And it is of course possible for a man to have a great 
reputation as a scientist or scholar, but not, for reasons such as race or 
poverty, be included in the social register. 

The special social significance of formalized status. From the stand- 
point of society, the more significant statuses are the formalized ones. 
The group, as a whole is vastly more concerned about the business of. 
everyday living and the roles that must be played than it is about who 
fills these roles. : Society is, then, less interested in the individual Than 
'in the position which he occupies. For one reason or another, people are 
assorted into various categories which determine the roles they ai'e to play 
in the group. This assorting process, called social difFercntiati oni ' goes 
on in ail societies. Women as a class have a status distinct from that of 
men, and children have a status unlike that of adults. Many of these 
formalized, generalized statuses are assigned at birth, on the basis of 
biological factors. The latter are visible and identifiable, hence serve as 
a definite basis for the ascription of status. The importance of making 
an immediate assignment of status lies in the fact that the everyday 
business of society cannot be left to chance, and the earlier people are 
adjusted to a particular status, the more efficiently they are likely to 
function. 

Factors in the determination of status. As was shown in a previous 
chapter,^ however, biology plays a relatively small direct part in de- 
termining the status of individuals. For the most part, this is rather a 
responsibility of the culture. Culture may, nevertheless, utilize biological 
factors in making distinctions,^^ when society regulates the status of 
individuals according to age. Thus, an individuaFs privileges and 
obligations change as he grows older. In our society, for example, a very 
young child enjoys certain immunities: he is held to be incapable of 
crime, hence cannot be punished by the law. On the other hand, he is 
subject to special restrictions: he must go to school, he cannot marry, he 
cannot vote. The fact that he is a child helps to fix his role in the group. 
The specific respects in which children’s roles differ from those of 
adults vary from culture to culture,- but everywhere such differences 
exist. The same is true for sex. - In the United States, for instance, 
women lack certain opportunities and privileges of men. They do not 
have equal property rights with men; they are more severely limited in 
the matter of following a career; they do not enjoy as much freedom of 
conduct. In additional ways, their role in life is affected by the fact that 

* Chapter III, “The Contribution of Biological Factors.’^ 
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Although sex and age affect the social position which individuals 
occupy, it is plain that all individuals of the same age or sex do not play 
the same role in life or enjoy the sanle social status. Cleopatra’s privi- 
leges rather exceeded those of her subjects, and the same is true now for^ 
the young Dalai Lama of Thibet. On the eastern coast of South Africa is 
the Bathonga society, a primitive community of about 750,000 persons. 
Here the lot of woman is hard. Women in Bathonga marry early, bear 
many children and devote themselves to arduous toil at home and in the 
fields. In the polygamous arrangement that prevails, it frequently 
happens that a wife sees her husband but once a month. She has no 
social relationship with him. He, on the other hand, is at leisure for 
nine months of the year. He spends his time playing games, drinking 
beer, and visiting the other villages.^ Although oppressed as a group, 
still some of the women have more privileges and pow'er than others. 
The first wife is respected and called “the great one,” but the second or 
third wife has little prestige and much hard work. In bargaining for the 
“official wife” of the chief, payment must also be made for two girls, who 
accompany her and help with the household duties. The official wife is 
not supposed to have to draw her own water or to get her own wood. 
A child of the chief also is accorded special status, particularly if it be a 
boy. Though he may play the same games as the other children of the 
tribe, he is always accompanied by a small retinue which commands 
respect for him from his fellow playmates.^ These distinctions are at 
once recognized as due to what we call differences in social class. 

Social Class 

WHAT IS A SOCIAL GLASS? 

A social class is the aggregate of persons having essentially the same 
social status in a given society. Where societies are composed of social 
classes, the social structure generally resembles a truncated pyramid, 
with the lowest social class at the base and the other social classes ar- 
ranged above it in a hierarchy of rank and distinction. The fundamental 
attribute of a social class is thus its social position of relative superiority 
or inferiority to other social classes. The arrangement is much like that 
of the college with its freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior “classes,” 

^ See Margaret Mead, editor, go-operation and competition among primitive peoples 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937). 

2 Henri A. Junod, the life of a south African tribe (London: Macmillan Company, 
Limited, 1927), p. 377 ff. 
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or the army with its enlisted men, company officers, field officers, and 
general officers. In Rome, for instance, there were the slaves, the large 
plebeian or common class and the five superior classes. In medieval 
European society the base of the social pyramid was taken by the theow 
class. Successively higher in rank were the cotters^ villains^ free tenants, 
and lesser gentry, with the nobility, royalty, and ecclesiastical officials 



FIGURE 45. INFANT DEATH RATES BY INCOME LEVEL 
The infant death rate is higher among the poor than among the rich. These figures for pre- 

World War times show a lower level of income than is prevalent now, but more recent studies based 
on rentals support the same conclusion. One way to lower the infant death rate would be to raise 
the income level. The infant mortality rate of ro8 per looo for the income group $6jo-84g has 
, been called loo and all the others scaled accordingly, (Based on data by Robert M. Woodbury.) 
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at the top. The members of the theow class were slaves^ hence could be 
sold at will. The cotters and villains^ on the other hand^ were serfs, that 
is, bound to the soil. They could on this account be sold into the services 
of every purchaser. The free tenants, on the contrary, had land of their 
own. They were obliged to do a certain amount of work and pay certain 
fees to their lords. All governmental power rested in the hands of the 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the king. 

Social class and life-chances,'"^ Practically, the significance of a 
class system is that it determines the social rewards of people. The 
members of a particular class have more or less the same ^'life-chances/^ 
that is, the same probability of securing the good things of life, such as 
freedom, a high standard of living, leisure, deference, or whatever things 
are highly valued in a given society. "The influential,’'’ as Lass well 
aptly puts it, "are those who get the most of what there is to get.” ^ 
Hence if we regard a social class as a group based on certain resemblances 
of its members, we must view it as a group of persons with similar social 
chances.^ 

How do the social chances of different classes, say the rich and the 
poor, vary in our own society? Let us consider the chances of staying 
alive. Wliat chance of surviving the first year of life does the average 
baby born into a lower class American family have compared with a 
baby born into a middle class family? The infant mortality rates (num- 
ber of deaths under one year of age per 1000 live births) for seven cities 
studied by the Children’s Bureau showed a decrease with increasing 
family income, as follows:^ 

Tables. Infant Mortality and Income 
Under S450 ..... i ................... 167 

450-549- 106 

550-649 ................. 117 

650-849............ .....108 

850-1049. ............... 83 

1050-1249.................... 64 

T250-and over 59 

In these communities, babies in families having $450 a year had about 
three times as many chances of not surviving the first year of life as did 
babies in families with an annual income of 1 1250. 

^ Harold Lasswell, politics: who gets what, when, and how (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936), p. 3. 

2 An interesting statement of this operational point of view is that by T. H. Marshall, 
“'social class — A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS,’ * SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW (British), 26:60, Januar)’', 

^ 934 - 

3 Robert M. Woodbury, “infant mortality in the united states,” annals of the 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SGIENGE, 1 88:102-04, November, 1936. 
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Despite this selective influence, which probably means that those with 
sounder physiques tend to survive, the babies that grow up to be men 
and women of the lower class do not have such good chances of staying 
well as do those with more income. In i935“"3^? about one third of all 
the families in the United States, or about 40,000,000 persons, received 
incomes of less than $800 for the year,^ and of thk group, one half were 
on public relief. A national health survey ^ during the same period 
showed that the number of family heads not seeking work because of 
chronic disability was one in 20 for relief families, one in 33 in non- 
relief families with incomes under $1000, and only one in 250 in higher 
income groups. 

The poorest people were those most frequently sick, there being 57 
per cent more illnesses disabling for a week or more among relief families 
than among those with incomes of $3000 or more. The relief families 
were also sick longer, the average case of disabling chronic illness lasting 
63 per cent longer than among those in the higher economic brackets. 
Despite much less frequent and serious illness, families with incomes of 
$3000 or more secured 46 per cent more medical service, as measured 
by number of calls from a physician, than did relief families. The 
chances of staying well and of obtaining medical attention if ill are seen 
to be correlated with social class. 

In much the same way a high positive correlation exists between 
social class position and mental and social health generally. The 
chances of a boy’s becoming a juvenile delinquent or a public charge are 
in direct ratio to the economic status of his family, those on the lowest 
levels furnishing the greatest number of delinquents. On the other 
hand, a boy’s chances of joining the Boy Scouts decrease as his family 
status decreases. In a comprehensive study of Rochester, New York, 
it was found that various types of social problems were most prevalent 
among relief families, the index of social disorganization correlating .94 
with relief. 3 In a previous chapter 4 evidence was furnished showing 

^ National Resources Committee, consumer incomes in the united states (Washing- 
ton; Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 

2 The National Health Survey, 1935-36 (Washington, 1938). Bulletin no. 2, illness 

AND MEDICAL CARE IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC STATUS. 

3 The index was compounded of the rates of juvenile delinquency, child neglect, member- 
ship in Boy Scouts, density of population, size of family, birth rate, tuberculosis rate, and 
death rate. Raymond V. Bowers, “ecological patterning in Rochester, new york/’ 
AMERICAN sociological REVIEW, 4:1 80-89, April, 1 939. For maps picturing these phenomena, 
see Chapter XIV, “Fluman Ecology,*’ 

4 Chapter VIII, “Personality Disorganization.” 
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FIGURE 46. WHAT THE POOR AND RICH GAN BUY 
Total expenditures of the upper and lower thirds of the consuming units of the Uriited States in 
by type of expenditure. Back figure symbol represents lo per cent of all families and sin- 
gle indwiduals. Each bag symbol represents lo per cent of total expenditure on specified category of 
consumption. From National Resources Committee, consumer expenditures in the 
UNITED states {Washington: Government Printing Office^ iggg), p. g. 

that the frequency of certain types of mental disorders is likewise assO“ 
ciated with social class. 

It is interesting to inquire how the chances a boy or girl has of going to 
college are affected by social class. Despite the fact that a good deal of 
higher education is provided by the state at a low cost to the students 
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it is found that 52 per cent of the children of professional people go to 
college, as contrasted with only 6 per cent of the children of unskilled 
laborers.^ For various reasons those who are on the lower rungs of the 
social ladder do not stand as good a chance of getting a college education 
as those who are higher up in the social-economic scale. 

What are the chances of the lower class obtaining justice in the courts? 
Much is made of ‘‘^equality before the law” in our culture, but such 
equality exists in principle rather than in fact. Since it costs money to 
ask for justice, notwithstanding the legal-aid clinics available to the poor 
in a few places, the poor are less likely to seek redress for wrongs. If 
charged with a criminal offense, a poor man is under a substantial handi- 
cap. Except in extreme cases, like murder, the rich man so charged 
will be summoned, then released on bail. The poor man is likely to be 
arrested, and in default of the bail which he cannot furnish, will be 
remanded to jail — not the best place to build up a defense against the 
charges. The rich man may secure the ablest lawyers, expert witnesses, 
changes of venue, and delays. If he is at last found guilty, the usual 
sentence is a pecuniary fine, which means little to a man of means, but 
much to a poor man.2 

There is some evidence to show that a person’s social class status 
affects his chances of developing a socially helpful personality. Children 
in two nursery schools were compared as to certain traits of personality.'^ 
School A was attended almost exclusively by children whose parents 
were of the professional class, while the children in school B were those 
of working mothers. The children in the two schools were rated in re- 
spect to spontaneity of speech and drawing, persistence, co-operativeness, 
poise, eating and sleeping habits, self-care, and play initiative. Except 
for self-care, Group A rated consistently higher than B, especially in 
spontaneity, initiative, and poise. The superiority of Group B in self- 
care is easily understood, since with working mothers the children were 
obliged to look after themselves. The limitation of this study is that the 
testing itself is in terms of upper class values, but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that such traits as those mentioned above are socially helpful. 
The study shows that children on the lower economic levels are much 
less likely to develop such traits. 

^ See URBAN YOUTH, THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND PROSPECTS, Publications of the Division of 
Social Research, Works Progress Administration, series i, no. 24. 

2 Gf. E. A. Parry, the law and the poor (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1914). 

3 A. Gesell and E. E. Lord, ‘‘psychological comparison of nursery school children 

FROM HOMES OF LOW AND HIGH ECONOMIC STATUS,*’ JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY, 34:339-56, 

September, 1927. 
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Earmarks of class. In order to mark clearly those who belong to 
a given social class, various de\dces are utilized. Distinctive dress is one 
such means of identification. The purple of ancient royalty and the 
gorgeously embroidered skirts of the Chinese mandarins are examples. 
Supplementing distinctive dress there are the symbols and signs of social 
station. Chains betoken slavery. Crowns and scepters are the marks 
of sovereignty. Finally mention may be made of the fact that the mem- 
bers of a social class tend to show attitudes of inferiority toward those 
who are regarded as socially superior, and conversely, attitudes of 
superiority toward those who are deemed to be inferior. Only members 
of the same social class meet on equal terms. This is evidenced by the 
fact that in a stratified society the marriage of individuals of different 
social classes is definitely discouraged. Deference to the upper classes 
comes to be expressed in meaningful gestures, such as the salute, the 
obeisance, and the genuflection. As W, I. Thomas points out, /'the bow 
is an incipient prostration/^ ^ 

Social classes occupy, as it were, ^‘private worlds.’’ They live apart 
and they live differently. .As a result of such segregation and isolation, 
social classes develop, in various aspects of life, additional traits and 
characteristics which set them off from one another. The cockney dialect 
of the lower-class Englishmen, for instance, helps to mark them off from 
the products of Eton and Harrow. Also, the folk dance of the French 
province was a thing apart from the minuet of the Parisian court. As in 
speech and recreation, so too in other regards classes develop additional 
earmarks. Each class comes to have its special culture. 

GLASS AND GASTE 

In some societies it is not uncommon for individuals to move up or 
down the social ladder. Where this is the case the society is said to have 
‘‘open” classes. Elsewhere there is little shifting, individuals remaining 
through a lifetime in the class into which they chance to be born. Such 
classes are “closed,” and if extremely differentiated constitute a caste 
system. “When a class is somewhat strictly hereditary,” says Cooley,^ 
“we may call it a caste.” 

Although evidences of caste are to be found in many parts of the world, 
the most perfect instance is no doubt that which exists in India. There 
we find a social organization “as elaborate in its heaped-up storeys as 

* W. I, Thomas, primitive society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), p. 50. 

=* G. H. Cooley, social organization, p. an. 
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one of its own pagodas^ — and vastly more intricate/^ 3: At the top is 
the Brahman or priestly caste. Below it in rank comes the Kshatriya 
or warrior caste; next comes the Vaisya or agriculturist and mercantile 
caste; and then the Sudra or artisan and laboring caste. These castes in 
turn are divided and subdivided into hundreds of sub-castes. Finally, 
entirely apart, is the group of Outcastes. 

Although the history of this system is not entirely clear, it seems that in 
the beginning class lines followed occupational lines but were not sharply 
drawn. The first influence toward a caste system was supplied by the 
Aryan invasion. The Sudra caste is mainly composed of the descendants 
of the conquered natives. As the priestly influence grew in India, com- 
plicated rules of ritual and conduct were built up and incorporated into 
the religious books of Hinduism. Especially effective in sharpening class 
lines was the idea of reincarnation. According to this view, an indi- 
viduaFs caste is determined by his previous life. It is fitting for him, 
therefore, to accept his present station with grace; but he may, if he 
lives right, look forward to a promotion in the next life. This religious 
ideology has made it exceedingly difficult to effect any far-reaching 
modification of the East Indian caste system.^* 

An individuaFs caste rather definiteily fixes hi^^^^^ in life. It de- 
termines not only the work he will do, the group within which he will 
marry, but the very routine of his daily conduct. “There is,^’ writes 
one who was born a Brahmin,^ “a ritual for every hour of the day in 
India; the ritual of the peasant and the workman, and the ritual peculiar 
to the Brahmin household like ours. The members of my family, the 
townspeople, the laborers in the field, the many beggars — each followed 
an intricate and age-old pattern of life, from sudden sunrise, through 
fervid noon, to the heavy fall of night and silence.’’ 

Relations between caste members are fixed as well. There are definite 
limitations on the contact of members of different castes, and of caste 
and outcaste individuals. This may be seen from a schedule of disabilities 
used by the Commissioner of British India in taking the census of low- 
caste individuals. The disabilities are as follows: (i) obstacles in the 
way of using , public institutions or amenities, such as schools, wells, or 
bathing places; (2) prohibition on entry into Hindu temples; (3) refusal 

* C. M. Case, outlines of introductory sociology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1924), p. 516. 

2 K. F. LaEDEGKER, ‘‘meaning of caste to the HINDUS,” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
43U83-93, January, 1933. 

3 D. G. Mukerji, caste and outcaste (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1923), p. 6. 
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of barbers, tailors, washermen, and others to render them service, on 
caste grounds; (4) refusal to accept water from them; and (5) pollution 
by contact or proximity. Since caste rests on birth, the fundamental 
prohibition of contact is, of course, the taboo against intermarriage.^ 

Class societies may be represented as extending all the way from those 
like the above, which are relatively rigid or closed, to those which are 
flexible and open. It is, however, important for the reader to observe 
that even the most rigid social structure shows some mobility,^ that is, 
movement up and down the social ladder. Were this not so it would be 
difficult to account for the hundreds of sub-castes which are to be found 
in India. Equally important is the fact that even in the most mobile of 
stratified societies, most individuals remain forever in the class of their 
birth. This can be shown, for example, by an examination of the sta- 
tistics on occupations, marriage, and the like for several generations of 
the population. 

THE RELATION OF GLASS AND CULTURE 

It is clear that the class system is a function of the total culture. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to raise at this point certain questions concerning 
the relation of social classes to the larger cultural configuration. What 
are the conditions which give rise to the formation of social classes? 
What factors promote and what factors hinder the growth of classes? 
What is the effect and significance of stratification? 

Social classes are rarely to be found in the lowest primitive barbaric 
societies. ^'There is,” writes Hobhouse, 3 ^^always the distinction between 
its own members and outsiders; there is also a greater or less distinction 
in the rights enjoyed by the two sexes. In other respects the obligations 
constituting its ethical life are fairly uniform.” That is, equality of rank 
generally prevails among those on the very lowest levels, such as the 
Andaman Islanders, the Shoshone and Tierra del Fuegans. Individuals 

^ G. SORABJI, **GASTE TABOOS/’ THE SPECTATOR, 1 55: 1 82-83, AugUSt, 1 935 . 

To be noted here is the importance of the idea of pollution. Since impurity is thought to 
inhere in the lower castes, higher castes must not have intimate contact with them. “In 
India the idea of pollution is a mystical notion which ‘explains’ or justifies the caste structure. 
... It furnishes the motivation behind the intricate system of regulations, these being neces- 
sary to preserve purity. This notion of pollution, though not so well developed, also exists in 
the South regarding Negroes, and ser\"es to justify their relegation to a pariah status.” Kings- 
ley DAVIS, THE AMERICAN CASTE SYSTEM. An unpublished manuscript in the possession of the 
author. 

2 P. Sorokin, social mobility, chap, vn, 

3 L. Hobhouse, moral .9 iN EVOLUTION {New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1924), voL i, 
pp. 281-83. 
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differ in prestige according to personal traits such as sldll in hunting or 
ability to entertain, but there are no distinctions of rank enjoyed by 
particular groups.^ There are no rich or poor people because existing 
property is too limited in amount to create significant differences in 
wealth. 

As material goods increase in volume, however, conditions become 
more favorable for the creation of classes. Accumulated wealth is not 
distributed evenly, but accrues to some more than to others. Wealth 
means power, that is, command over services and goods, and is accom- 
panied by respect and influence. Wealth affords a more permanent 
basis for social differentiation than personal qualities, for wealth is more 
easily transmitted from one generation to the next. Wealth is also re- 
tained by intermarriage, the union of the rich with the rich, or class 
endogamy, being common. 

As culture grows, incre^ing division of labor also occurs; this likewise 
fosters the development of social classes, since different degrees of social 
prestige attach to different occupations and the latter can be trans- 
mitted from parents to children. As Veblen * has pointed out, special 
dignity generally attaches to occupations of exploit, or prowess, such as 
those pertaining to government, warfare, religion, and sports, while 
manual labor and the handicrafts are generally regarded as drudgery 
and held in low esteem. Only occasionally are craftsmen revered as 
the canoe-builders are in Samoa. 

While a higher development of material culture is favorable to the 
growth of social classes, the situation is not uniform on any given cultural 
level. In general it may be said that the American Indians north of the 
Rio Grande developed societies which were relatively free of class dis- 
tinctions, 3 whereas in Polynesia, and more particularly in Africa, class 
lines came to be sharply drawn. Indeed, Africa presents stratified 
societies which rival those of literate peoples. In Ruanda, Congo, for 
example, about a million and a half native Bantu peasants are ruled over 
by a race of mixed Negro and Caucasian cattle breeders, with the Pygmy 
hunters forming the third and lowest class. The Bantu have few rights 
as against their rulers, who destroy crops whenever such action serves 

^ Gunnar Landtman, the origin of the iNEqiUALiTY OF THE SOCIAL. CLASSES (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Pressj 1938), chaps, i-vi. 

3 ThORSTEIN VeBLEN. the theory of the leisure CLASS, chap, I. 

^ 3 A noteworthy exception is afforded by the Kwakiutl Indians of the Northwest, whose 
society consists of noblemen, commoners, and captive slaves. 
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the interests of grazing. In Samoa class distinctions are similarly pro- 
nounced. As evidence, the portion of pig which an individual receives 
at a feast is determined by his rank. The meat is served either raw or 
only partially cooked, since cooking would blur the ceremonial divi- 
sions! ^ 

Factors favoring the growth of social classes. Cooley =2 taught that 
the three principal conditions favoring stratification are: (i) marked 
difierences in the constituent parts of the population; (2) little communi- 
cation and enlightenment; and (3) a slow rate of social change. The 
presence in the same area of individuals of different races has already 
been shown to be a factor in India and in Africa. In the United States 
a pronounced difference in skin color is the basis for the caste distinction 
between Negroes and whites. The presence of racially dissimilar peoples 
in the same region suggests invasion, and invasion in turn suggests con- 
quest. Conquest facilitates the formation of castes by providing a servile 
group in those who are conquered. 

As for the relation of mass ignorance to the growth of caste, it is ob\ious 
that a people can be more readily held in subjection if they are unaware 
of the lot of individuals in other lands. The ruling classes are disposed, 
therefore, to keep the masses ignorant and uninformed. Not infixquently 
the established church plays a major part in this enterprise, conveying 
the idea that the existing system is the will of God. This was clearly the 
case in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The third factor of a slow rate of change is, of course, closely related. 
In the very nature of things, it takes several generations for a caste 
system to get a firm footing in a social system. After a period of time the 
dominated class or classes become accustomed to differential treatment 
and accept it as normal. A slow-moving society allows caste principles 
to take root, after which caste itself becomes one of the principal forces 
limiting social change. In recent years the increased rate of social 
change in India has been responsible for modifications of the caste 
structure. For instance, for a long time there were separate roads in 
India, known as ‘'Brahmin Roads”; if an outcaste chanced to come near 
one of them, he was required to cry his approach. This is no longer the 
case. Also, outcastes are now permitted to engage in occupations above 
their degree. 

R. Lowie, an introduction to cultural anthropology (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, I934)j P- 66. 

® G. H. Cooley, social organization, p. 317 ff. 
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' ; Social Stratification in the United States. 

The reader naturally has a special interest in the social structure of the 
United States and wishes to know what it shows in regard to social classes. 
Despite the democratic shibboleth that “all men are created free and 
equal/’ classes do exist in the United States. To stress the fact that half 
of all the presidents of the United States were of humble birth ^ is only 
to emphasize the dramatic exceptions to a rule and not the rule itself 
The rule is that the overwhelming majority of individuals remain in the 
classes into which they are born. 

This conclusion is supported by an abundance of evidence on occupa- 
tional succession in families. A sample study ^ of 1242 persons com- 
prising 7 per cent of the working population of San Jose^ California, 
in X930, showed that while there have been some shifts in the socio- 
economic organization of the community in the last few generations, the 
social-class situation has remained much the same. That is, there has 
been some shifting of jobs without shifting of class. The older occupa- 
tional set-up of the community consisted largely of proprietors, skilled 
workers and unskilled workers. Lately there has been a heavy flow of 
workers into professional positions and into the expanding clerical and 
semi-skilled occupations. If we examine the evidence more closely we 
find that, of the sons of unskilled workers, 41.7 per cent followed in their 
fathers’ footsteps; 16.5 per cent became semi-skilled workers; 13.7 per 
cent skilled workers; 13.7 per cent clerks; 10.3 per cent proprietors; and 
4.1 per cent professional people. While recognizing here a considerable 
degree of mobility, we observ^e that most of the sons of unskilled workers 
remained in their fathers’ social class. 

The mobility for the country as a whole is doubtless much less than it 
is in this developing, progressive far-western community. After review- 
ing numerous studies, Sorokin 3 concludes that despite considerable 
mobility most children continue their fathers’ work or enter closely allied 
fields. An even larger number remain on the same occupational level. 
That is, there is much more mobility between occupations on the same 
SQcial level than between those of different levels. “Only a relatively 
small part of (the children of common laborers) succeed in entering the 

* P. Sorokin, ‘‘the monarghs and the rulers,” social forges, 4:22-35, 523-33, Sep- 
tember, 1925, March, 1926. 

A Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, occupational mobility in an .american 
GOMMUN iTY (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1937). 

3 P* Sorokin, social mobility, chaps, xvn, xviii, xix. ’ 
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FIGURE 47. STABILITY OF THE SOCIAL GLASSES 
Though an individual in America may move from one class to another^ statistics on the occupations 
of fathers and sons show that for the most part the occupations of the sons are in the same economic 
class as those of their fathers. {Based on data from P. E. Davidson and H. D, Anderson.) 

higher professional occupations, (or in) becoming managers and owners 
of big business enterprise.” 

THE AMERICAN CASTE SYSTEM 

American society is, indeed, organized not only along class lines but 
along caste lines as well, particularly in the South. The fundamental 
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rule is that Negroes and whites must not associate on the basis of equality, 
especially in relations of intimacy. Since the most intimate relationship 
of all is marriage, the strongest taboos are leveled by the laws of many 
states and by the mores of all, against intermarriage of Negroes and 
whites. Since one gains access to a caste by birth, the taboo against inter- 
marriage is fundamental. As for other personal relations, the Southern 
white boy is taught not to say ma’am to a Negress, not to tip his hat to 
her, and not to give her the right of way on the sidewalk. Separate 
seats are assigned Negroes in streetcars, separate coaches on trains, 
separate waiting rooms at railroad stations. Theaters, restaurants, 
hotels, and other commercial establishments often exclude Negroes or 
provide separate services for them. The facilities provided for Negroes 
are usually much poorer, much less adequate than those available to 
white people. The school buildings assigned to their use are generally 
the poorest, and the salaries of Negro school teachers the lowest. 

White people, of course, get certain important differential benefits out 
of the caste arrangement. The economic gains are evident. The pres- 
ence of the Negroes in the South makes it possible for the middle-class 
whites to avoid a good deal of manual labor and the more monotonous 
kinds of work. Of women engaged in '‘domestic and personal service” 
in a Southern town, 97 per cent are Negresses.^ Negroes also do most 
of the cotton-picking, a backbreaking job done usually during the hottest 
season of the year. Middle-class whites pick very little cotton, getting 
better pay for easier work. In the rural South, the income of the middle 
Negro family in 1935-36 was $9 a week, the income of the middle white 
family $2 1 a week.^ The poor whites have a hard lot, too, and are 
greatly despised by those of the middle and upper classes. But the 
"poor white trash,” including "crackers,” "rednecks,” and "sagers,” 
according to the particular region considered, feel that they and the other 
white people are distinct from the Negroes. No matter how low in the 
social scale a white Southerner may be, he can always count on deference 
from Negroes. The doffing of the cap and the bowing of the head to the 
white man are immensely satisfying to his ego. Deference is thus one 
of the white man’s principal gains from the caste system. third ad- 
vantage is the sexual, for while white men may with impunity have 
access to Negro women, the consorting of Negro men with white women 
is regarded as a shocking offense. 

^ John Dollardj caste and glass in a southern town, p. 96, 

s National Resources Committee, consumer ‘ incomes in the united states, 1935*^6 
(Washington: Government Piinting Office, 1939), Table 13, p. 28. 
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In these respects the American caste system is much like that of India, 
but in at least one important particular it is quite different. While in 
America the lines between castes are rather tightly drawn, the members 
of the inferior caste are not all restricted to the same class status. As a 
result of the emancipation of the Negroes, and the opening of an assort- 
ment of occupations to them, there has been some class mobility within 
the Negro caste, so that at the present time some Negroes are on a higher 
class level than some, whites. Warner^ illustrates the situation by 
means of the diagram on page 324. 

A GENERAL GLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN SOCIAL CLASSES 

As a rule, three classes are indicated in the United States: the lower, 
the middle, and the upper. The lower classes are poor, the upper rich, 
and the middle class ranges in between. Attempts to define the mem- 
bership of these classes, however, with anything approaching precision 
have not been satisfactory. The lower classes are propertyless workers, 
such as the unskilled, the semi-skilled, farm laborers, and those on relief. 
The upper classes are the owners of the capital and the important means 
of production, such as large merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and rail- 
road men. The middle class is composed of independent small producers, 
small owners of property or of their own means of livelihood. Particu- 
larly confusing is the composition of the middle class, ‘ ‘a mixture of het- 
erogeneous elements, some in undisguised conflict. ’’ a The white-collar 
group, comprising those engaged in clerical and kindred pursuits, is gen- 
erally assigned to the middle class. Despite the fact that the average 
salaries for this group are small, they exceed those of wage-earners. More 
important, perhaps, white-collar workers are generally accorded a higher 
social status than are wage-earners and find it easier to move up the 
social ladder.3 Salaried professional people belong in the middle class, 
as do salaried business employees. The gap between the lower-salaried 
business employees and higher managerial, supervisory, and technical 
employees in corporate industry is, however, quite great, the latter group 
being almost wholly identified with upper-class interests.^ 

2 W. Lloyd Warner, “amerig.\n class and caste,” American journal of sociology^ 42: 
S 34 “ 37 j September, 1936. 

Alfred Meusel, “the middle glass,” encyclopedia of the social sciences (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930-34), voL 10, pp. 407-15. 

3 In the San Jose occupational survey, referred to previously in this chapter, sons of fathers 
in clerical work showed the greatest mobility. 

4 For discussion of conflicting elements in “the new middle class” see Lewis Corey, the 
CRISIS OF THE MIDDLE GLASS (Ncw York: Goyici Friede, 1935). 
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FIGURE 48. SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF AMERICAN CLASS AND CASTE 

The diagonal lines separate the lower Negro caste {^)from the upper white caste (W)j 
and the two broken lines in each segment separate the three general classes {upper ^ mid- 
dle ^ and lower) in each caste from each other. The two double-headed vertical arrows 
indicate that movement up and down the class ladders in each caste can and does take 
place and is socially sanctionedy but that there is no movement or marriage between the 
two segments. The diagonal arrangement of the parallel lines which separate the two 
castes expresses the essential skewness created by the conflict of caste and class in the 
South. The gradual elaboration of the economic^ educational, and general social activi- 
ties of the Negro caste since slavery {and to some extent even before) has created new 
groups which have been vertically arranged by the society until certain fairly well- 
marked class groups have developed within the Negro caste. As the vertical distance 
of the Negro group has been extended during the years, the top Negro layer has been 
pushed higher and higher. This has swung the class line to its axis (c), so that the top 
Negro group is higher in class than the lower white groups and is so recognized. { This 
recognition is expressed in circumlocutions and by unconscious actions, but is at times 
also consciously and openly stated by the members of both the white and the Negro 
groups.) If this process continues, as it seems to be doing at the present time, it is pos- 
sible, and indeed probable, that the lines AB might move on the axis c until they approx- 
imate the hypothetical line de^ {Theoretically, of course, this process could go farther, 
but it seems unlikely.) This tendency to bring the two groups out of the vertical op- 
position and organization into a horizontal arrangement is being reflected at the present 

time in such movements as ^parallelism , ^ as expounded by Dr. DuBois Should 

the line AB reach the position ed, the class situation in either group would not be funda- 
mentally disturbed, except that the top Negro group would be equivalent with the top 
white, while the lower classes in each of the parallel groups woidd also be equivalent. 
Even the present approximation of this gives the top Negro certain advantages over his 
lower-class fellows which he is anxious to maintain. 


^ Parallelism calls for the provision of opportunity for Negroes to develop institutions and 
communities on a par with those of white men, rather than the granting of equal rights to 
Negroes within the institutions and neighborhoods of white men. 
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Life of the lower classes. The two extremes of the social scale are 
clear. At the lower end are the millions of individuals on public relief. 
Also in the lower class are the tenant farmers and the so-called share- 
croppers^ who pay the landlord a share of the crop produced^ anywhere 
from a third to a half of the yield, depending on whether or not the owner 
furnishes the team and farming equipment.^ In addition the landlord 
may supply seed, and fertilizer credit of from five to ten dollars a month 
is extended at the neighborhood store or at a commissary owned by the 
landlord. This debt is to be repaid when the crop is sold. If the crop is 
poor or the price low, the tenant remains in debt. In some cases he may 
move on, in other cases he may be kept on the land to work off the debt.=* 
Economically, then, the sharecroppers are severely limited. In 1934 
the tenant families of the Southern plantation had an average net income 
of only $309, or $73 per person, for the year. Sharecroppers received 
S3 1 2, or $71 per person, while wage hands had a net income of only $180 
per family. The income for croppers ranged from S38 to $87 per person. 
An annual income of $38 per person is equal to slightly more than ten 
cents a day.^ 

In other ways, too, these people are restricted.^ In Alabama, for in- 
stance, there were 1,348,401 citizens of voting age in 1932; yet of this 
number only 325,000 were registered. The state constitution stipulates 
that no one shall vote who has not paid a poll tax and been employed for 
six months of the year preceding the election. It should be mentioned 
that there are twice as many white as Negro tenants in the South. 
Vance 5 gives us some additional details concerning the tenant situation 
in the South: 

^ Technically, tenants are those who supply their own teams and plows. 

2 Gordon W. Blackwell, “the displaced tenant farm family in north Carolina/* 
SOCIAL FORCES, 13:65-73, Octobcr, 1934. See also Blagkwell*s “the bankhead-jones farm 
TENANCY BILL,’* ibid., 13:575, May, 1935. 

3 From FARMERS WITHOUT LAND, by Rupert B, Vance, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, New York City. 

4 Leonard Doob, in his study of these poor whites, shows how class lines are drawn, as 
follows: “At the ofEcial opening of a state park named in honor of a deceased state senator, the 
entire population of the region was invited; to be sure, it was not necessary to specify on the 
numerous posters that only white people were included. Poor whites thronged the place in 
large numbers, no doubt because a free lunch was served. But none of them wandered near 
the central lodge or close to the tree where the governor and his staff were being greeted by 
the citizens; a perceptible social barrier seemed to be compeUing them to stay within certain 
physical boundaries.” Doob’s study of poor whites in a Southern town forms the appendix 
to John Bollard’s caste and class in a southern town, p. 464. 

3 Op, cit. 
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Unless one has actually observed the way tenants live, the situation is 
hard to visualize. Tenant housing is the poorest in the nation, often 
consisting of two or three room unpainted shacks with but one thickness of 
boards. Their customary clothing of patched overalls or faded gingham 
dresses show that tenants, black and white, get very little of the finished 
products of the cotton they grow. Their basic diet — fatback, cornbread, 
molasses, and sweet potatoes — has been well publicized by the re- 
searches of the United States Public Health Service in a study of the 
basic causes of pellagra. One-third of the tenants’ net income is in the 
form of home grown products, but these items of food serve only to enrich 
their diet during the summer and autumn months. One-third of their 
net income is spent by the tenants for clothing and necessities, imme- 
diately after settlement. With money and gardens gone, they fall back 
on credit, and the season of ‘‘slim rations” begins all over again. Only 
55 per cent of the tenants studied had cows, and except when the planta- 
tion furnished the land as part of a regular policy, few had permanent 
gardens. On 1 5 per cent of the plantations, tenants were required to buy 
at commissaries; on another 1 1 per cent such purchases were optional. 

Where money is scarce, household labor is backbreaking work. The 
heavy load of the tenant mother, especially in the South, can. only be 
suggested by the things they struggle with: wash tubs, flat irons heated 
before open fireplaces, wood to ‘‘tote,” water to carry in lard cans. And 
at the same time these women work longer in the fields and bear more 
children than any other group of women in America. 

Medical and health services are entirely inadequate. Children are 
born under the ministrations, not of doctors or nurses, but of Negro mid- 
wives. Patent medicines, often prescribed by the storekeeper, are the 
main recourse in illness. 

Life of the upper class. An account of a section of the upper class 
of Chicago as of the late 1920’s has been given us by Zorbaugh.^ The 
so-called “upper 400” are those who have arrived socially. They form a 
self-conscious group and are recognized leaders of “society,” which 
consists of about 6000 persons whose names appear in the Social Register 
of Chicago. To be listed “one must not be ^employed,’ must not make 
application, and must be above reproach.” This class has newspapers 
of its own, the Clubfellow and Town Topics^ and of course receives special 
space in the daily papers. There are certain clubs in which membership 
is almost obligatory, since a man is placed by clubs. The best clubs are 
the Casino, and the Saddle and Cycle, but Onwentsia, Shore Acres, the 

* Harvey W. Zorbauoh, the gold cxjast and the slum. 
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Racquet, and Indian Hill will do. The elite live apart not only socially 
but geographically as well. The leaders live along the “Gold Coast,’' 
which extends from East Chestnut Street to Lincoln Park, and west to 
North State Parkway, a strip about a mile in length and two blocks deep. 
If one lives at a hotel, it should be the Lake Shore Drive Hotel or the 
Ambassador. Summer colonies are located at Lake . Forest, Hubbard 
Woods, and a number of other places. Life revolves around the social 
season — a round of activities that is the pageant of ‘^'^society,” including 
balls, assemblies, and parties, lasting about four months — following 
which there is an exodus to warmer climes. There may be a return to 
the city in time for the Easter holidays, but with the approach of warmer 
weather another exodus to the summer colonies occurs. 

A typical calendar of a society woman is given as follows: 

Hairdresser — once or twice a week. 

Manicure — once or twice a week. 

Massage — once a week. 

Dressmaker. 

Shopping — every few days. 

Ballet class, to preserve the figure — once a week. 

French class, group of six, at a friend’s home — once a week. 

Lectures — Bridges’ series of six (time to attend only three) at the 
Playhouse, and the Fortnightly Club. 

Club meetings — two clubs, each meeting monthly, at the Fortnightly, 
non-uplift; papers by members, and luncheon, or tea.^ 

The bases of upper-class position. Money and family are the two 
keys to the doors of “society.” Those with the highest social-class status 
are generally those who have been wealthy the longest, allowing the 
family reputation to be firmly established. The significance of wealth, 
as the German sociologist Georg Simmel® has so ably shown, lies in the 
freedom it affords, freedom from drudgery and the routine of everyday 
work, thus releasing time and energy for the cultivation of fine taste, 
good manners, and the like. The nouveau riche have the wealth but not 
the family reputation, hence meet with some difficulty in securing recog- 
nition from the elite. It may take more than a single generation to 
acquire the '^'good breeding” and to obtain social acceptance on the 
higher levels. But if the family retains the wealth over a number of 

^ Harvey W. Zorbaugh, op. ciL, p. 55. 

3 N, Spykman, the social theory of GEORG siMMEL (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

^925)* 
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generations the breeding is likely to come and so, too, the social-class status. 

How those who have been wealthy a relatively short time play ''the 
social game’’ in their bid for status and prestige is described by Zorbaugli 
in the study already cited. "The social game” calls for a great deaTof 
publicity, display, and lavish spending, for unless there is "conspicuous 
consumption,” the fact that a family possesses wealth may not be recog- 
nized. There are certain events of the season to which the best people are 
invited, and an invitation to one of these occasions is sometimes managed 
by the socially aspiring through such means as the contribution of a 
substantial sum to a charity in which the social leader is much in- 
terested. Although there is generally a lag between the acquisition of 
wealth and the attainment of social recognition, given time, the lag is 
likely to be taken up. 

Since class membership, once obtained, is socially inherited, upper-class 
position is often retained by families that once had wealth but have it no 
more. Upper-class status does not require the continual underpinning of 
economic pre-eminence. For example, in the South, as Dollard ^ shows, 
a person may have little money, but still be one of the "aristocracy.” 
If a Southerner, reading through a history book, stops now and then to 
say, "Oh, yes, that is Governor So-and-so; he was my grandmother’s 
brother,” or "General Blank married a second cousin of my mother; she 
was one of the South Carolina Blanks, you know,” he is an upper-class 
person, even if he is not rich. Nowadays much of the claim to position 
is based on such interrelationships with other leading families of the past 
rather than on current achievement. These families still enjoy the status 
that goes with upper-class position, even though they do not have the 
standard of living. In India, the exigencies of life have brought about a 
similar situation, in that the Brahmin caste still rates highest in social 
status, but has been put in seventh place in a national rating according 
to solvency and credit.^ 

THE COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN SOCIAL CLASSES 

It would be desirable to have a census of social classes in the United 
States somewhat comparable to the government census of castes in India, 
but this is out of the question. Available enumerations are practically 
all of occupational groups rather than of social classes. In the census 
classification of occupations, farmers are treated as a class, with no dis- 

* John Dollard, op . cit , p. 80. 

=* S. S. Nehru, caste and credit (London, New York, and Toronto, 1932), p. 15. 
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tinctioii made between owners and tenants; all professional persons are 
grouped togetherj regardless of income, and so on. Another obstacle 
to a census of American social classes is the absence of nation-wide data 
on income according to particular occupations. There are, however, 
some figures on incomes of occupational groups, as follows: 

Table 9. Average Incomes of Non-Relief Families in Seven Occupational 



Groups, i 

935-36 ' 




Occupational Group 

Mean 

Median 



■ Farmers 


S965 



Wage-earners 

• 1289 

1175 



Clerical 

1901 

1710 



Independent business 

2547 

^515 



Salaried professional 

...... 3087 

2100 



Salaried business . 

...... 4212 

2485 



Independent professional 

6734 

3540 



The gainful workers in. the United States in 1930 have been classified 

according to social-economic groups, 

as given below: 




Table 10. Gainful Workers in the United States Classified into Social- 


Economic Groups 1930 * 




Group 

Number 


Per cent 


Total 



100.0 

1. 

Professional persons. .................. 

......... 2,945,797 


6.0 

2. 

Proprietors, managers, and officials. . . . . 

......... 9,665,540 


19.8 


2 -a Farmers (owners and tenants) 



12-3 


2-b Wholesale and retail dealers . ....... 

1, 787.047 


3*7 


2-c Other proprs., mgrs., and off 



3.8 

3- 

Clerks and kindred workers. . . ........ . 

7 . 949,455 


16.3 

4* 

Skilled workers and foremen . 



12.9 

5- 

Semi-skilled workers 

7.977.572 


16.3 


5-a Semi-skilled workers in mfg 

4.557.993 


9-3 


5-b Other semi-skilled workers . ........ 

3.419.579 


7.0 

6 . 

Unskilled workers 



28.7 


6-a Farm laborers . 

4.392.764 


9.0 


6-b Factory & bldg, const, laborers 

3.374.143 


6.9 


6-c Other laborers 

2,903,065 


5*9 


6-d Servant classes 

3.338.897 


6.8 


If Tables 9 and 10 are examined, the difficulties in the way of comparing 
them are at once evident. In Table 9, which shows incomes, for in- 
stance, the professional group is broken up into two units, whose aver- 
age annual earnings differ appreciably, whereas in Table 10 all profes- 

* National Resources Committee, consumer incomes in the united states, 2935-36 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938). Adapted from Table 9, p. 26. 

Alba M. Edwards, a social-economic grouping of the gainful workers of the united 
states (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938). Adapted from Table i, pp. 3-6. 
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sional persons are grouped together. The table of incomes includes 
all wage-earners in one group, while the classification according to work 
gives separate figures for the unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers. 
The data permit us only to say that the lower class constitutes perhaps a 
majority of the population, while the upper class, even by the most liberal 
estimate, comprises an exceedingly minute group. The number of 
families with incomes of $10,000 or more was 330,740, or only .83 of i 
per cent of all income-receivers; those with incomes of $25,000 or more 
for the year numbered 70,310, or .17 of i per cent; while those with 
incomes of $100,000 or over numbered 5387, or .01 of i per cent. 

AMERICAN VERSUS EUROPEAN SOCIAL GLASSES 

While America is clearly not without social classes, it must at once be 
added that they are by no means like those to be found abroad. In 
America, class lines are not drawn so sharply as in England and Europe, 
and there is considerably more vertical mobility, or movement up and 
down the social ladder. This greater mobility in the United States 
derives from a number of historical factors. Significant has been the 
influence of the frontier,^ where ‘^the rifle and the axe made all men 
equally tall.’’ With a great continent available for development, 
dissatisfied and dispossessed individuals could go west and start life 
anew. 

Likewise the great waves of immigration into the United States favored 
social mobility. These conditions also helped to foster democratic tra- 
ditions. The Constitution of the United States specifically states that 
the government may grant no titles to its citizens, nor may officials 
receive honors from foreign powers without the approval of Congress. 
Whereas the aristocratic tradition of England is reflected in the ad- 
vertising slogan: ‘‘By appointment to His Majesty,” the democratic 
spirit of America is heralded by the slogan: “Ask the man who owns 
one.” 

American social conditions such as those just mentioned have given 
to the masses a psychology unlike that possessed by the English people. 
The son of an English laborer has considerably more expectation of 
following in his father’s footsteps than does the son of an American 
worker. The latter is more likely to have his mind set on acquiring a 
little capital and becoming an entrepreneur. Thus the sympathies of 

^ F. J. Tuiiner, the frontier in AMERICAN HISTORY (Ncw York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1921). 
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the American workers have not been tied up so definitely with those of 
their own economic group; evidence of this is the relative weakness of 
trade unions in the United States as compared with those in England. 
In England there is a powerful Labor Party, as there is in France and as 
there was in Germany before the advent of Hitler. In 1932, the Com- 
munist Party polled almost six million votes in Germany, but in the 
United States the best the WorkersV Party (Communist) has ever been 
able to do was in 1931 when it received 80,159 votes.^ 


The concern of the American worker has been not so much to identify 
himself with his class as to get out of it, A study ^ of the social relation- 



FIGURE 49. THE UNITED STATES SAYS IT IS MIDDLE GLASS 


In a recent Fortune Survey y 0,4 per cent of the people replying said they thought they belonged to 
the middle class. This is in striking contrast to tke fact that about per cent of the population of 
the United States has an income of less than $1000. The semi’-skilled and the unskilled workers 
alone make up 46 per cent of the population. The addition of another 14 per cent coming from 
the ranks of the skilled workers^ farm tenants and low-salaried groups, makes 60 per cent. As 
to the Upper class, in only s .g per cent of the population received an income of over $^000 
a year. {Figures in graph from fortune magazine, February, ig^, p. 14.) 


^ The largest Socialist vote was cast in 1920, when Eugene V. Debs received. 919,799 votes 
out of 26,674,171. 

2 George Lundberg and Mary Steele, ‘^social attraction-patterns in a villagf . 
sociOMETRY, I ;375-4i9, January-April, 1938. 
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ships ■ of people' in a small New England town shows^ for instance^ that 
there is incessant social striving; when persons on the lower social levels 
were asked to name their friends and acquaintances, they indicated 
people who were above them socially. Indeed, so anxious are Americans 
to rise in the social scale that they either do not know what social class 
they belong to, or will not admit it. One of the Gallup polls ^ asked this 
question: To what social class do you belong? The great majority 
answered that they belonged to the middle class, only about 6 per cent 
stating membership in the lower class. Gallup, in commenting on these 
replies, compares them with the results of the study of consumer incomes 
in igss-sb, which showed almost 60 per cent of American families have 
incomes under $1250. 

In his celebrated study of American life and government, Lord Bryce ^ 
took note of the fact that American classes differed from those of his own 
country. He found that American classes were much less distinct. 
‘‘Their specific characters, as a naturalist would say, are less marked 
even in typical individuals than would be the case in Europe, and are 
in many individuals scarcely recognizable.” He comments on the fact 
that the wives and daughters of workingmen dress with so much taste 
that “on Sunday . . . you would take them for persons in easy circum- 
stances.” Indeed, the workingmen themselves can often not be dis- 
tinguished by their dress from persons in better positions. Bryce was 
also impressed by the fact that the American shopkeeper “has not the 
obsequiousness of his European congener, and is far from fancying that 
retail trade has anything degrading about it.” 

As for the upper American class, Bryce noted that it had no cultural 
ties comparable with those which bind the English aristocracy together. 
There is in the United States no one class whose special business it is to 
form and lead opinion, and much less is there any governing class, such 
as is found in England. The upper class in America is not unified by 
common ideals and standards of behavior. The railway fortunes of the 
Harrimans and the Vanderbilts have been succeeded by the automobile 
fortunes of the Fords and Chryslers, and the movie millions of the Gofd- 
wyns and Loews, Such individuals have no cultural ties comparable 
with those which bind the English aristocracy together. 

* GHIGAGO DAILY NEWS, April 3, 1 939. 

James Bryce, the American commonwealth (New York; The Macmillan Company, ed. 
1921), p. 293 K 
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FUTURE OF SOCIAL GLASSES' IN AMERICA ' ' . ' ' " 

In what direction are social classes tending in this country? Does the 
situation described represent something of a cultural lag? It is^ of course, 
possible for a class to be marked by common characteristics and to hold 
a distinctive position vis-a-vis other classes without being conscious of 
the fact. Are class lines tightening, and if so will class consciousness 
increase as the realization of this grows? Will the American worker 
realize that his ambitions are forlorn, even fantastic, and like the Engiish 
worker more and more cast his lot with his own kind? And as for the 
upper class, despite their present cultural uncongeniality, are they not 
unified in economic outlook? Given as much time as the English aris- 
tocracy has required to develop its culture and morale, will not the cul- 
tural cohesion of the upper class in America also come, as elite traditions, 
rituals, and institutions are evolved? 

Increasing rigidity of classes. Gone are many of the social conditions 
that gave us open classes. There are now no new geographical fron- 
tiers, immigration has been checked, and in general a larger amount 
of capital is now required than formerly to establish a new business. 
Evidence from a number of sources suggests that it is becoming more dif- 
ficult to climb up the social ladder. The Lynds ^ report this is the situ- 
ation in Middletown; the chances of a worker’s moving up to an execu- 
tive or a managerial position were found to be much smaller in 1935 than 
a decade before. This finding supports that of Taussig and Joslyn that 
American business leaders are being increasingly recruited from the upper 
classes. Sorokin has also furnished some suggestive data in a study of 
the economic starting point of two generations of American millionaires. 
His data, in Table 1 1, show that there was an increase in the hereditary 
transmission of economic status within the group studied. The percent- 
age of millionaires who started their careers poor is twice as high in the 
deceased as in the living group, while the proportion of those who started 
rich is almost twice as high in the living as in the deceased group. Sup- 
porting evidence of increasing rigidity of social classes comes from still an- 
other source, the census of occupations, which shows an increase between 
1880 and 1930 in the proportion of ^^dependent workers” (those working 

^ Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937)5 pp. 70-71. See also Chapter XII. 

2 F, W. Taussig and G. S. Joslyn, American business leaders (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), chaps, x and xi. 
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Table i i . Economic Starting Point of American Millionaires ^ 


Generations of 
the Miliionaires 

Started Life 
Poor 

Started Life 
Neither Poor 
nor Rich 

Started Life 
Rich 

1 

Total 

Num- i 
ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per' 

cent 

Deceased generation 

III 

38.8 

90 

31-5 

85 

29-7 

286 

lOO.O 

Living generation 

72 

19.6 

102 

27.7 

194 

52-7 

386 

1 00.0 



for others^ as farm laborers, industrial wage-earners, servants, and the 
lower-salaried workers) and a decrease in the proportion of ‘‘independent 
workers,” farmers, proprietors, officials, and professional men. The 
first group increased from 48.5 per cent in 1880 to 62.2 per cent in 1930, 
while the second group decreased from 43.3 per cent in 1880 to 32.4 
per cent in 1930.^ When the data for the separate units in each series 
is examined, however, it appears that the decrease in the relative size 
of the independent groups is entirely a decrease in the farmer group, 
which declined from 34.9 per cent in 1880 to 15.8 per cent in 1930. 
Proprietors and officials increased from 4.6 per cent to 8.7 per cent, and 
professional people from 3.8 to 7.9 per cent. The increase in dependent 
workers is largely accounted for by the phenomenal expansion in the 
proportion of lower-salaried workers (especially clerical workers) from 
3.0 per cent to 14,6 per cent. Wage-earners declined from 37.9 per 
cent to 30.4 per cent, servants from 6.2 per cent to 4.1 per cent, and 
farm laborers from 8.9 to 5.6 per cent. The white-collar class of persons 
engaged in clerical and kindred pursuits is expected to grow and con- 
stitute, in the not far-distant future, at least one fifth, if not one fourth, 
of all gainful workers. While in the past white-collar work has been for 
many only a stepping-stone to managerial, proprietary, and professional 
pursuits, Edwards 3 is of the opinion that the rapidly increasing qualifica- 
tions for entering the professions and the present unemployment of large 
numbers who are already trained portends the tightening of class lines 
with the passing years. 

^ P. SoROKiNj Op, ciL, pp. 464-65. Reprinted by permission of Haiper and Brothers. 

® A. H. Hansen, “industrial class alignments in the united states,’* journal of the 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, December, 1920; T. M. SOGGE, “industrial 

GLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES IN I93O,’* 28M99-203, JunC, 1 933 * 

3 Alba M. Edwards, “growth and significance of the white-collar glass,” American 
FEDERATioNisT, 4 $ ( I ) .* 1-3, January, 1 938 . 





1880 


1930 



FARMERS 


34.9 


15.8 




PROPRIETORS 
O F F I C I A L S 


[4.6 


8.7 



PROFESSIONALS 


f 3.8 


7.9 


LOW-SALARIED 



SERVANTS 

t 6.2 4.1 t 

F A R M L A B O R 

A%8.9 5.6 

FIGURE 50 , OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS, 1880-1930 
During this period the United States moved further from an agricultural economy toward an 
industrial economy^ which was accompanied by increases in industrial wage-gamers and other ^^de- 
pendent workers*^^ It is predicted that the increases in lower'^salaried clerical workers will con- 
tinue. {Based on data from T. M. Sogge. The miscellaneous classif cation is not included in 
the charts hence the columns do not total 100 per cent.) 
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What is the situation in agriculture? Statistics on land tenure go 
back for 55 years, during which time there has been a continuous and 
marked decrease in the proportion of operating owners and a correspond- 
ing increase in the proportion of tenants. While 25 per cent of all 
farmers were tenants in 1880, the number had grown to 42 per cent by 
1935. Besides, the equity of operating owners is much less than these 
figures indicate. In some states, including a number settled under the 
homestead law only a little more than a generation ago, it is estimated ^ 
that the equity of operating farmers in their lands is little more than one 
fifth; landlord and mortgagers hold the rest. 

Tenancy has been rationalized by some as a necessary part of the 
agricultural ladder theory, accoi'ding to which the inexperienced farmer 
has first to be a laborer and tenant in order to acquire the experience and 
capital for which ownership calls. That this theory is unrealistic can 
be shown by the data on the age of tenants. According to the theory, the 
tenants should be the younger men, and they should become operating 
farmers as they grow older. But the number of tenants over 55 years 
of age has been increasing for several decades, there being about 375,000 
such tenants in the United States in 1935, with nothing more in the way 
of home and security than when they started. ‘The agricultural ladder 
for these American citizens,’’ writes President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
“has become a treadmill.” 

Is class consciousness increasing? Some observers believe that class 
consciousness is also on the increase.=^ As was indicated above, the 
growth of class consciousness definitely lags behind the growth of classes 
and the tightening of class lines. Doob ^ reports that the poor whites he 
interviewed, while conscious of the caste division between themselves 
and Negroes, were not especially aware of any class affiliation which 
they might have with one another. Locally they were tied together by 
certain emotional ties, but the feeling of sympathy extended only to 
acquaintances and did not include poor whites generally. This situation 
may reflect lack of leadership and organization more than lack of class 
consciousness, for elsewhere sharecroppers have organized a Tenant 
Farmers’ Union, and the strength of class feeling involved is suggested 
by the fact that whites and Negroes have organized together in contra- 

^ Special Committee on Farm Tenancy, farm tenancy (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937). Prepared under the auspices of the National Resources Committee. 

^ A proof one way or the other can hardly be expected here. Glass consciousness is much 
less tangible than class membership, and is not so readily subject to measurement. 

s John Bollard, aV., Appendix. 
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vention of caste taboos. Also the unemployment of millions of workers 
since 1929 and the government programs in their behalf have served to 
quicken a ''consciousness of kind’’ among the ^'have-nots.” Wage- 
earners are also being educated to a sense of their common interests by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and others. In 1933 we 
witnessed the spectacle of American farmers resisting mortgage fore- 
closures at the point of guns. 

The conflict of big business and labor unions has at some points taken 
the form of organized combat.^ Criminals have been drawn into the 
struggle^ mobilized by detective agencies and hired out by the hundreds 
to corporations to protect their property and scabs, and to attack strikers 
and strike-organizers, w^hile labor unions have retaliated by hiring pro- 
fessional strong-arm men to beat up strikebreakers and sabotage pro- 
duction. In some cases, powerful industrialists have declared open war- 
fare on labor unions, leading to mass murder of workers.^ The intensity 
with wdiich big business opposed the New Deal, the anti-administration 
activities of the Liberty League, and the resultant dubbing of these 
captains of industry as "economic royalists” by President Roosevelt are 
additional indications of how far the class struggle has gone in this 
country. 

SOCIAL GLASSES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

While such factors as those mentioned above operate to increase class 
consciousness, there are other forces at work which exert a counter- 
influence. Outstanding is the part played by social change, a major 
phenomenon of our times. The point to be made is this, that it is easier 
to maintain class distinctions in a static or slowly changing society like 
India’s than in one like our own, which is changing rapidly. 

Social change takes a number of forms, one of which is the circulation 
of individuals from one region to another and from one section of a 
community to another. Physical mobility is pronounced in the United 
States. Even as early as 1900, only 68.3 per cent of the American popu- 
lation resided in the state of their birth, while a census taken in India 
about the same time showed more than nine tenths of the population 
living in the districts where they were born.3 In 1930 the proportion of 

^ Louis Adamic, dynamite, 1931. 

2 For accounts of such terrorism in the Little Steel Strike of 1937, the Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, coal field, and elsewhere, see the reports of the United States Senate Committee on Civil 
Liberties (76th Congress, ist Session, 1939). 

3 CENSUS OF INDIA 1001 (Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, 
India, 1903), voL i, pp. 88-89. 
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the population living in the state of their birth was 67.3. The effect of 
pronounced physical mobility is to produce strangers, for people living 
in the same apartment house in a modern city often do not know one 
another.^ To which social class do these people belong? To answer 
this question accurately calls for knowledge of their family background, 
knowledge which we may not possess. In modern cities countless people 
even marry without first-hand knowledge of the family background of 
their mates. 

Another way in which modern culture affects class is through the 
marvelous development in the field of technology and the correlated 
mass-production system. The effect of these developments is to blur, 
and in some cases obliterate, the earmarks of class. Lord Bryce’s observa- 
tion on this point was cited earlier in this chapter. Thanks to Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, a call boy on Wall Street cannot by his clothes be 
distinguished from J. Pierpont Morgan. And if this call boy should go, 
as he can, to a college at public expense, the cultural differences would 
be still further reduced. 

Moreover, the economic classes no longer live in isolation where 
individualistic traits are nourished, for the effect of modern communi- 
cation inventions is to break down the barriers between groups. The 
radio brings to all classes the upper-class culture of the opera, the 
Wimbledon tennis matches, and the religious services of the fashionable 
churches. It would be a mistake, of course, to think that inventions do 
not also create class distinctions, when as at present, the elite are the only 
ones likely to have private planes and air-conditioned homes. But 
details and exceptions aside, it is clear that social classes are fostered by 
stability of social conditions, the perpetuation of things as they are. 
Rapid social change like that of modern society is hostile to class organiza- 
tion, which depends on the maintenance of a formalized, established 
social order. 

Social classes and nationalism. Another social force today stemming 
the tide of class consciousness is nationalism, which may be regarded as 
an outgrowth of modern cultural change. The welding together of 
separate units of a people is due in part to modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation which break down the barriers between 
local communities and make possible the effective administration of 
larger areas.^ Today the more limited allegiance to class is being sw^al- 

^ For fuller treatment of this point, see Chapter XVII, “Characteristics of Communities.” 

® See Chapter XIV, “Human Ecology,^* for fuller development of this point. At one time 
the Bourbon kings did not address their subjects as Frenchmen but only as Gascons, Bur- 
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lowed up in the larger wave of devotion to the nation. Communists 
say this is an upper-class technique of control, a tool being used to keep 
the working classes in subjection. Communists constantly refer to the 
class movement as the Internationale. Nationalism, they say, is an 
opiate which lulls workers into unawareness of their own interests; and 
fascism, which in theory commands the subordination of the interests of 
separate classes to the interests of the state, is said to be only a desperate 
resort on the part of frightened capitalists to bolster a tottering economic 
system.^ The middle class is won over to the support of the totalitarian 
state. When this is accomplished, the lower classes are deprived of 
whatever little organized strength they have hitherto achieved; banished 
are labor unions and gone is the right to strike. 

Communism, to be sure, turns the tables so far as partiality to the 
economic classes is concerned. But it is doubtful if communism is 
immune to the influences of nationalism. The 1937 Chinese communists 
ceased fighting the other classes in China when their country was threat- 
ened from without and made common cause against the Japanese. In 
1939, many thousands of French Communists severed their connection 
with the Communist Party and hence with their comrades in Russia, 
when that nation moved against Poland and Finland. In Russia, Trot- 
sky followed Karl Marx in advocating a v/orld crusade in behalf of the 
proletariat, but he split with Stalin on this point and was banished from 
Russia. Stalin favored building up the nation first and instituted the 
five-year plan for the development of Russian resources. Present Rus- 
sians appear to be quite nationally minded. However these things may 
be, modern nationalism is clearly acting as a curb to the growth of class 
consciousness. 

gundians, and the like. Germany at one time was divided into 300 separate states, often in 
conflict with one another. 

^ Gf. Joseph Barnes, ‘'the social basis of fascism,’’ public affairs, 9:24-32, March, 1936. 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with the factor of social status in 
human life. The position of individuals within a society may differ^ a 
significant fact because differences in status are attended by inequalities 
in opportumties, privileges and duties, which greatly affect individual 
welfare and happiness. Like all complex social phenomena, status is 
affected by many factors, such as age, sex, and intelligence. Particu- 
larly significant as a determinant of status, however, is the factor of so- 
cial class. 

Although social classes are common, it must not be thought that they 
are universal. Indeed, they are lacking in most primitive societies. 
It is difficult to develop social classes in a very small, homogeneous 
population. Large numbers provide a better basis for differentiation, as 
does also the co-residence of racially dissimilar peoples. A considerable 
development along economic lines is also favorable to class formation, 
for then the rich can set themselves apart from the poor and perpetuate 
the inequalities between them. Particularly significant is the fact that 
social classes thrive on a slow rate of cultural change. 

Special interest attaches to the question of social mobility, that is, the 
chances individuals have of changing their status in a given society. 
It has been shown that the local culture determines whether few or many 
will be allowed to ascend the ladder, mobility being reduced to a mini- 
mum in highly stratified, caste societies. But even where open classes 
prevail, the great mass of individuals remain in the class into which they 
are born. The idea that opportunities are open equally to all individuals 
of equal ability must be regarded as a fantasy. 

The United States, long regarded as a country of open classes, is now 
the scene of conflicting forces. There is evidence to suggest that, with 
the disappearance of the frontier, class lines are tightening. Class con- 
sciousness, however, lags far behind, due to such factors as the entre- 
preneur aspirations of American workers, the democratic tradition, and 
the force of nationalism. Class consciousness in America has so far not 
been sufficient to lead to any substantial class organization. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does one have a generalized social status in society, or a num- 
ber of different statuses in separate groups? Elaborate. 

2. Which would appeal more to you, status as a scholar or as a 
member of the upper class? Why? 

3. How do (a) biological factors, {b) cultural factors, affect social 
status? 

4. How are the chances of one’s going to college affected by one’s 
social-class status? 

5. What is the practical significance of class distinctions? 

6. What advantages, what disadvantages, can you see in a caste 
system? 

7. What, precisely, are any one child’s chances of becoming presi- 
dent of the United States? 

8. How is the American caste system different from that of India. 

9. What obstacles stand in the way of defining the membership 
and size of social classes with exactness? 

10. Why does the American trade unionist aspire more than the 
British worker to become an entrepreneur? 

11. Are class lines tightening in the United States? Elaborate. 

12. Why is it more difficult to describe the trend regarding class 
consciousness than that regarding stratification? 

13. What factors in the United States today operate against an in- 
crease in unification of the upper class? What factors favor it? 

14. How does the spirit of nationalism militate against the growth 
of class consciousness? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. A comparison of the significance of class distinctions in urban 
and rural communities in the United States, 

2. Social stratification on a college campus. 

3. Social position in a pioneer community. 

4. Growth of farm tenancy in the United States. 
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5. Social stratification in an African preliterate society. 

6. An evaluation of Karl Marx's doctrine of the class struggle. 

7. Thorstein Veblen's theory of the leisure class. 

8. The social status of American white-collar workers. 
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^XII. CO-OPERATION, COMPETITION, 
AND CONFLICT 


SAMUEL BUTLER oncc observed that our experiences with others 
partake of the nature of either a string or a knife; they bind us closer 
together or they cut us apart. This is only a picturesque way of saying 
that in all group life both unifying and divisive forces are operative. 
People marry and are divorced, work and strike, form religious brother- 
hoods and engage in sectarian strife. Indeed, the social organization of 
a community at any given time represents the balance struck between 
these centripetal and centrifugal forces. 

It is these on-going tendencies in group life, these fundamental ways 
in which men interact, to which the name social processes is applied. 
When men work together for common goals, their behavior is called 
co-operation. When they strive against one another, their conduct is 
labeled opposition. Co-operation and opposition are the two basic 
processes of group life. 

There are a number of questions which arise when co-operation and 
opposition are considered. Since these processes appear in all group life, 
clearly heredity has something to do with causing them. What precisely 
does heredity contribute? It is evident as well that co-operation and 
opposition are not everywhere the same. The divorce rate is lower in 
Sweden than in the United States. The Swedes co-operate more than 
Americans do along economic lines; witness the striking development of 
co-operatives among them. North Americans, in turn, show more 
co-operation along political lines than do Latin Americans, among whom 
governmental upheavals have been frequent and violent. Again, the 
opposition of labor and capital as evidenced by number of strikes is 
more pronounced in France than in the United States, while Negro-white 
relations are more harmonious in France than in America. Examples 
of such differences from society to society could be multiplied without 
end. Clearly cultural considerations, too, are involved in determining 
how the social processes work out in a given society. How does culture 
function in this connection? The present chapter is concerned essen- 
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tially with answering these questions. Before undertaking to do this, 
however^ it is necessary first to define and clarify the terms of our dis- 
cussion a little more fully. 

The Nature of the Social Processes 

CO-OPERATION ■ 

One form which co-operation takes is called labor in common. Here 
the co-operating individuals all do essentially the same thing; that is, 
perform identical functions like moving a pile of stones or pushing an 
automobile out of the mud. When this common labor is carried on 
merely for the pleasure the individuals get out of working together, it is 
referred to as companionable labor. An example would be the situation 
among the Iroquois, who had abundant food, so did not need either to 
co-operate or compete with one another to secure it. “But even though 
the women could tend the fields alone, they ^co-operated’ to secure the 
added pleasure of each other’s company.” ^ When, on the other hand, 
there is a real advantage in having assistance at a task, as in getting a car 
out of the mud, the mode of CQ-operation is designated supplementary 
labor. Finally, there is integration of differentiated labor. This exists 
when individuals work toward a common end but each has his own 
specialized function to perform, as is the case, for example, when car- 
penters, plumbers, and masons co-operate to build a house. 

The foregoing distinctions, although employed by economists, have 
not been utilized significantly in sociological studies. In the first 
place, the study of co-operation has been slighted by sociologists, their 
attention having been given largely to the phenomena of opposition. 
Because of our highly competitive society, sociologists are under con- 
siderable compulsion in their selection of subject matter, although per- 
haps largely unwittingly so. They are competition-conscious. Another 
explanation is that the approach to the study of co-operation is as a rule 
made indirectly through the study of conflict, as when conditions of 
marital adjustment are inferred from the study of marital maladjustment, 
and the conditions of mental health deduced from the study of mental 
conflict. The picture of co-operation can be drawn in clearer detail if 
the two processes are considered together than if each is treated sepa- 
rately; hence, in this chapter co-operation is discussed in relation to op- 
position. The greater attention which sociologists have given to the 
^ Mark A. May and Leonard W. Doob, competition and go-operation, p. 99. 
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latter process^ however, is manifest in our fuller understanding of its 
various forms. These forms are competition, rivalry, and conflict. 

COMPETITION 

Competition is the most fundamental form of social struggle. It 
occurs whenever there is an insufficient supply of anything that human 
beings desire — insufficient in the sense that all cannot have as much of 
it as they wish. In other words, the basic terms of competition are '‘a 
population of insatiable wants and a world of stubborn and inadequate 
resources.’' ^ In our society, for example, there are more people who 
want jobs than there are jobs available; hence there is competition for 
available places. Among those who already have employment there is 
likewise competition for better posts. There is thus competition not only 
for bread, but for luxuries, power, social position, mates, fame, and all 
the other things not available for the asking. 

An incessant struggle for these satisfactions goes on in our society. 
But strangely enough the struggle is for the most part not personalized. 
Students, for example, do not conceive of their classmates as competitors, 
even though it is true that there are only a certain number of honors 
available, and if certain members of the class get them, the honors are 
automatically denied to the others. Students may be vividly conscious 
of the competition and much concerned about grades. It remains com- 
petition just so long as their attention is focused on the goals for which 
they are striving. When there is a shift in interest from the objects of 
competition to the competitors themselves, rivalry results. Rivalry is 
personalized competition. A wishes not only to win the prize but to 
beat B. Each knows that he can win the prize only by defeating the 
other. When personalized in this way the competition tends to become 
more keen, and hostility between the competitors is easily engendered. 
As a consequence antagonistic competition, or social conflict may de- 
velop. The ultimate object or ^‘logical extreme” of all conflict is the 
elimination of the competitors. 

THE COEXISTENCE OF SOCIAL PROCESSES 

When the processes are defined separately and in turn, as above, there 
is danger that the reader may develop an unrealistic conception of them. 
Unfortunately, a number of erroneous ideas concerning them are quite 

^Walton H. Hamilton, “coMPExmoN,** encyclopedia of the social sciences, voi. iv, 
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generally held. It is, for instance, mistakenly believed that co-operation 
and opposition are entirely distinct and unrelated processes. This idea 
leads in turn to futile attempts to prove that one of the processes is more 
fundamental than the other. Doubtless in our society competition is 
popularly conceived to be the more basic process, a view which extends 
back at least to Heraclitus at the close of the sixth century, b.c.^ Later, 
Hobbes taught that struggle is the basic law of life; that earliest man 
lived in a continual state of warfare, with every man’s hand raised against 
his brother. In this view Hobbes was followed by a long line of philos- 
ophers and social theorists, such as Hume, Hegel, Rousseau, and Bagehot. 
The idea that struggle is all-important was later taken over by the 
evolutionary school of biologists following publication by Darwin and 
Wallace of the doctrine of natural selection on the basis of the survival 
of the fittest. The great vogue of the Darwinian hypothesis was not 
without influence on social theory. If nature is dominated by conflict, 
it was held, this must also be true of human nature and human society. 
The conflict school of sociological theory was thus ushered in, represented 
by such writers as Ratzenhofer and Gumplowicz. 

The idea of a struggle for life in which the fittest survive has come to be 
regarded as perhaps the greatest generalization advanced in the nine- 
teenth century. While acknowledging this, Kropotkin ^ raised two 
challenging questions: By which arms is this struggle chiefly carried on; 
and who are the fittest in the struggle? Kropotkin argued that the 
struggle is not so much between members of a given species as it is be- 
tween different species, and most of all, a struggle of all species against 
adverse circumstances. The idea of competition within a species is 
overplayed by Darwin, while quite neglected is the fact that co-opera- 
tion plays a niajor role in surviyal. 

Kropotkin shows how habits of mutual aid within a species are an 
aid in survival. Mutual aid starts with co-operation in the rearing of 
progeny and in the provision of protection and of food. Even among the 
lowest animals, such as the ants and termites, co-operation is evident 
and constitutes a tremendous force for survival. Among higher animals 
Go-operatioh is also apparent, as in the migration and hunting associa- 
tions of birds. Even among birds of prey, co-operation can often be 
discerned extending beyond the association of male and female for 

^ Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, social thought from lore to science 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), vol. i, p. 705. 

» P. Kropotkin, mutual aid: a factor of evolution. 
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' rearing, , ofFspring.. -.Kropotkin cites- the case, of the white-tailed eagles 
that .have been -observed to .hunt together in groups of as many .as ten. 
More impressive is the overwhelming numerical preponderance .of social 
mammals over the few non-social carnivores^ such as, lions, tigers,.- and 
leopards. - The .herds of buffalo on the American plains were at times 
so dense as to stop- for two or three, days the advance of parties, of west- 
ward-bounci pioneers. - Sheep, deer, antelope, gazelles,'. and buffalo 
live in herds. The chief -competition,. Kropotkin shows,, is with nature. 

. There is pienty of food for aU,' but-, in the dead of winter it will be buried 
under snow.. ' -G.ales, floods, pestilences, and changes of ' weather are the 
principal . factors .against which- animal life must reckon. , Animals seek 
to eliminate competitio.n by mutual aid;, -'that is, by -forming , colonies, 
and by migration. Kropotkin' traces the evo.lution of mutual aid among 
hum.an-. beings and .sho-'ws how ■ man- has ^ so widened, the... areas of co- 
operation. that he supports, various groups that are mentally -and - physi- 
.'caily-defec-tive'and that would not'Sumve'in a-tooth-and-claw-existe-nce. 

It should be observed, then, that co-operation and opposition are 
natural group phenomena. They occur among animals as well as 
among human beings. And they often occur together. In this respect 
they resemble the so-called ambivalent, or linked, emotions of love and 
hate, to which, of course, they are closely related. The psychologists 
ha\'e shown how these two emotions may coexist in the same individual. 
A child may lo\'e his mother for the satisfactions and pleasures she pro- 
vides, yet dislike her too because of the discipline she imposes. So, too, 
co-operation and conflict often go together. 

Co-operation as a condition of conflict. Conflict itself may involve 
co-operation. There may be no conflict unless those who are involved 
recognize one another as adversaries. In countries where dueling is the 
custom, an encounter occurs only when a challenge is made and ac- 
cepted. The one who is challenged may ignore the invitation to fight 
if he feels the challenger is beneath him socially. i\gain, intergroup 
conflict is a potent source of intragroup co-operation, as may be seen 
in the case of present-day nationalism. The mutual distrust and hatred 
of the French and Germans, among others, contribute in no small way 
to the intense group solidarity to be found in these nations. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the part that external struggle plays in 
consolidating a group internally. Nothing has done more in recent 
years to unite the Jews than the revival of anti-Semitism on a large scale. 
Such anti-Semitism has converted the utopian Zionism of the nineteenth 
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FIGURE 51. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ZIONIST CAUSE BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE ADVENT OF THE HITLER REGIME 

Conjiict between two groups tends to heal up differences within a group and to lead to greater 
group loyalty. The area of the circle represents the sizo of the contribution. Figures from the 
receipts of the Keren Hayesod Head Office. 

century into a powerful nationalistic movement with an organized, 
practical program.^ So, in several ways, conflict may involve co- 
operation. 

Competition as a condition of co-operation. Likewise, the situation 
may be reversed and individuals may compete in order better to co- 
operate. An example of competitive co-operation is a scientific organiza- 
tion, like the British Royal Society or the American Geographical 
Society. Groups of members work together to further the search for 
truth, but they do this by checking up on one another’s work. Ideas 
not sufficiently supported by evidence are challenged. In the same way 
the workers of Soviet Russia have been urged to compete with one 
another in the interests of the co-operative commonwealth. The 
factories belong to the state, so theoreticaliy the greater the volume of 
goods produced, the greater the benefits to all the workers. The workers 
are urged to compete with one another so that the total output may be 
increased, and all may be benefited. While piece rates and differential 
wage rates have been introduced to spur production, output has also 
been increased by the use of socialized incentives, such as rivalry between 
productive units of an industry. These examples show how mistaken 
are those who attribute natural priority to either process. 

The utopian communities. A great deal of light is thrown on this 
matter by the experience of utopian communities. There have been a 
number of such projects, such as Brook Farm, Hopedale, the Hutterische 

^ Louis Wirth, the ghetto (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 271-72. 
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Briider, Oneida, and New Llano. These experiments were undertaken 
by individuals who believed that co-operation was both more basic and 
more desirable than conflict. They sought to rule out all conflict from 
society, or at least to eliminate it entirely from important areas of life, 
such as the economic and the familial. That they met with failure is 
histor)^ In part, no doubt, the failure was due to the fact that it was 
impossible to keep out “contaminating” influences from the larger com- 
petitive society; but it is also true that competition and internal dissen- 
sion played a part as well. 

The experience of Brook Farm ' may be used to illustrate utopian 
enterprise. Brook Farm was started in 1840 by George Ripley, a 
Unitarian minister of Boston and a member of the famous Transcendental 
Club, which included Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau. Ripley and 
fourteen others formed a stock association for- the purpose of securing 
“a more natural un ion between intellectual and manual labor than now 
exists” ; and to avoid the pressure of our competitive institutions by having 
all participate in the project according to their talents and receive in 
return only a fixed return of interest at five per cent on the shares held, 
the labor of each person to offset the price of board and lodging. An 
Institute of Agriculture and Education was established, with members 
working on the farm and teaching in the school. Indebtedness increased 
apace, partly because of the expenses occasioned by the normal expansion 
of farm facilities and partly because of poor financial management. 
Four mortgages had been placed on the Farm when in 1846 a fire seri- 
ously damaged property not covered by insurance. This started an 
exodus of members, and the Farm never recovered, being sold at auction 
in 1847, only a few years after its establishment. 

It is difficult to secure accurate information concerning the social life 
of Brook Farm, but enough is known to show that, while it was char- 
acterked by an unusual amount of co-operation and civility, it was not 
lacking in clashes and cleavages. Ichabod Morton resigned after serving 
as a trustee for only five months because he felt that sentiment rather than 
good business judgment governed the practical affairs of the Farm. And 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, after five months of farm work, asked to be re- 
leased from the furrows. “Is it a praiseworthy matter that I have spent 
five golden months in providing food for cows and horses? ” he asks in 
his diary, and answers: “It is not so.” Hawthorne was relieved of man- 
ual work and given certain executive tasks, but the action, while pleasing 
^ Lindsay Swift, brook farm (New York: :The Macmillan Company, 1908). 
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to Hawthorne^ was displeasing to some of the others, who resented the 
discrimination.^ Particularly illuminating is a comment made by one 
of the students in the school, George Curtis. In writing to his father, he 
said, having the school in view, ^'No wise man is long a reformer, for 
wisdom sees plainly that growth is steady, sure, and neither condemns or 
rejects what is or has been. Reform is organized distrust.’’ 

The life in many of these utopian communities was so artificial and 
restrained that the members often became resentful over the monotony. 
The situation must have been much like that which prompted William 
James, after a few days in Chautauqua, to write his son: “The flash 
of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish eye, anything to break the unlovely 
level of 10,000 good people — a crime, murder, rape, elopement, any- 
thing would do.” On leaving the place, he observed: “Fm glad to get 
into something less blameless.” ^ 

These experiences suggest that there is nothing inherently good or 
bad about either process. The value judgments are created by man 
himself, and the judgments are not everywhere the same. The Russians 
glorify their co-operative economy while we sing songs of praise to our 
competitive system. The Zuni delighted in peace and the Cheyenne in 
war. Of such contrasting viewpoints the reader will see more below. 
Here it should be pointed out, however, that to the sociologist social 
processes are neither good nor bad, only natural. It is natural for men 
to work hand-in-hand, and it is also natural for man’s hand to be turned 
against his brother. This does not mean that society cannot do a great 
deal to tilt the balance in favor of co-operation or opposition along im- 
portant lines. What culture can accomplish will shortly be indicated. 
But the experience of the utopian communities shows that no society 
can successfully rule out competition altogether. There seem to be 
limits to human socialization, and conflicts develop even in the best- 
regulated societies. The fact that Soviet Russia introduced competitive 
practices into a fundamentally co-operative economic system attests to 
the concessions that theory must make to reality if a system is to survive. 

Heredity, Group, and Group Processes 

It is, then, apparent that both co-operation and competition are com- 
mon to childhood experience. Babies show both tendencies. The 

^ A. E. Russell, home life of the brook farm association (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1900). 

^ letters of william JAMES, edited by his son, Henry James (Boston; Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920), vol. n, p. 43. 
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fuBdanaental feeding process is plainly co-operativej and the baby takes 
an active part in initiating the process. Later, the baby anticipates the 
fact that his mother is going to lift him and makes certain postural 
adjustments that are helpful. Likewise the child co-operates in getting 
dressed."^ As for conflict, babies are capable of this behavior too. It will 
be recalled that Watson found he could make babies angry by restraining 
them physically. They would resist with an outburst of rage his attempts, 
for example, to pin their hands securely to their sides.^ At first the 
baby resents interference with the free movement of his body. Later 
the child reacts against interference with the “free movement’' of his 
ego expressed in his ideas, wishes, and behavior. 

COMPETITION AMONG CHILDREN 

As would be expected, undifferentiated or unconscious competition 
precedes rivalry; that is to say, very young children compete without 
being aware of their competitors. A child under six months of age 
strives for a ball with equal zest regardless of whether it is held by an- 
other child, concealed in a box, or is simply outside his reach. At ten 
months of age he will resist having the toy taken away from him.3 It is 
not until about the third year that rivalry becomes evident. At three 
and four years of age when the idea of self is being developed in 
children it is nearly universal for them to try to surpass one another.^ 
But once rivalry is established it develops rapidly, so that by the sixth 
year it is characteristic of children generally in our culture. In one 
experiment, a group of two- to seven-year-olds was urged to compete to 
see who could build the biggest or prettiest house out of blocks. Among 
the two- or three-year-olds no rivalry was visible. The three- and four- 
year-olds seemed only faintly to be aware of particular competitors. 
Those in the age group from four to six, however, revealed a real desire 
to do better than the rest; while some of the six- and seven-year-olds 
carried the rivalry to the point of conflict, manifesting a desire to remove 
their rivals altogether from the scene of competition.5 

^ A. L. Gesell, the mental growth of the pre-school child (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925). 

^ See Chapter V, p. 144. 3 C. Buhler, the first year of life (New York: Day, 1930). 

4 Gai^dner, Murphy, a briefer general psychology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935), P- 452 . 

5 P. J. CtReenberg, “competition in children: an experimental study,’* AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 44:221-48, April, 1932. See also G. J. Leuba, “an experimental 
STUDY OF RIVALRY IN YOUNG CHILDREN,” JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, 16:367-79, 

December, 1933. 
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COMPETITION AMONG ADULTS 

Although for a subject as significant as competition among adults sur- 
prisingly little research has been undertaken, several interesting findings 
are available. Many studies show that competition between groups, or 
between individuals, brings forth greater effort than does work lacking 
the competitive element. Competition furnishes motivation in the desire 
to excel, or to obtain recognition, or to win an award. Individuals work 
harder in our culture if competing than if working on their own with no 
thought of rivalry. As between competing against others and working 
against one’s own record, the former is more fruitful. Triplett ^ timed a 
number of cycle riders under three circumstances — racing around a 
track behind a pace-setter, racing against one’s own best record, and 
racing against an actual field in competition. He found that the best 
marks were made in the third type of endeavor. 

Another finding is that competitive interest is not so keen in large as 
in small groups. When one is a member of a large group competing 
with another large group, he is less efficient than when in, say, a group of 
two.2 This supports Whittemore’s ^ finding that people. generally com- 
pete at their best when^^ definite CQinpeti tor in mind ^ In this 
study a group of twelve college students, average age twenty-four, com- 
peted in printing with rubber stamps. Competition did not take place 
evenly among all the members, but rather each student tended to pick 
out some other student as his principal rival and tried to beat him. It 
was found, moreover, that active rivalry of this sort occurred between 
individuals whose ability was nearly the same. The member of the 
group whose skill most approaches the skill of a given subject is the 
one who tends to be singled out as the principal rival. 

Other studies show that individuals are usually discouraged from 
making their best effort if they feel that their competitors are much too 
good for them. Dull students in school who are obliged to match their 
wits with bright students are likely to give lip the game before long. 
Likewise, bright students find little incentive in competing with dull ones. 
Moede, in one of his experiments, paired an individual with an inferior 

^ N, Triplett, “the dynamic factors in pacemaking and competition,” American journai, 

OF PSYCHOLOGY, 2 :507‘~33, Juiy, 1898. 

2 w. Moede, “einzel und gruppenarbeit,” praktischer psyghologie, 11:71-108, 1920. 

3 L G. Whittemore, “influence of competition on performance,” journal of abnormal 
AND social psychology, 19:236-54, October-Dccember, 1924; “the competitive conscious- 
ness,” 20:17-33, April, 1925. 
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rival and then with a somewhat superior one. The individual’s efficiency 
decreased when paired with the inferior rival and rose when matched 
with the superior one. The optimum conditions for effort seem to be for 
a person to be matched with someone just a little better than himself. 
A related observation is that individuals tend to compete actively only 
in familiar fields; that is, where they feel they are capable. Unfamiliar 
fields are shunned. If the situation promises success, a person will 
display competitive spirit and intensify his effort, but if it promises failure, 
he is likely either to be disrupted or to shift his interest to some other 
effort which promises success. A student who is good at chess but poor 
at soccer is likely to seek competition in the former and avoid it in the 
latter. 

Culture and the Group Processes 

It is clear that co-operation and opposition are natural phenomena, 
rooted in heredity, and that they are developed by experience. In- 
dividuals do not have to be taught these things any more than animals 
do. But unlike animals, human beings are born into a world of culture, 
which is of the greatest significance for them. From birth till death 
culture impinges on individuals and affects their natural tendencies to 
strive both with and against their fellowinen. Indeed, culture may 
modify these tendencies profoundly. 

HOW CULTURE INFLUENCES THE GROUP PROCESSES 

It may be said that culture determines both the direction and the 
development of co-operation and competition. The culture stipulates 
the goals for which individuals will strive. It indicates whether these 
goals will be approached competitively or co-operatively. It defines the 
individuals with whom competition or co-operation is permitted, and it 
indicates which form either process may take. The social processes in 
human society, then, do not operate naturally as they do among animals, 
but are subject to a number of pressures and controls. 

Since these controls vary from culture to culture, the competitive and 
co-operative behavior of individuals differs in different societies. While 
in America there is intense competition to amass wealth and to die rich, 
the Dakota Indians \ied with one another to see who could give away 
the most wealth in his lifetime. For a Dakotan to die rich was a disgrace. 
At his death, a man’s wife would continue the process of distribution by 
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giving away not only most of his best horses hut most of her own property 
as well. ^‘‘When a rich man loses a relative, as a beloved wife or favorite 
daughter, he sometimes . . . destroys all his property, including his lodge 
or tent, and kills all his horses, leaving himself utterly poverty-stricken.’’ ^ 
Again, while in America wealth is striven for competitively, in Com- 
munist Russia it is sought after co-operatively. Communist Gulture 
frowns on anyone who tries to rise very much above the general economic 
level. . . 

The individuals with whom one may or may not compete or co-operate 
are also indicated by the social heritage. Even those societies which show 
a good deal of co-operative spirit within the group sanction competition 
with outside groups. The very peaceful and co-operative Zuni, for 
instance, boasted of cheating the neighboring Navaho, whom they hated. 
Murder within the group was a serious offense, but murder of a Navaho 
was a cause for rejoicing. Our own society does not make this distinc- 
tion, but on the other hand it does not approve of members of the same 
family engaging in economic competition with one another. The press 
recently carried a news story about two brothers, one of whom was 
employed by the other. There was some disagreement between them, 
following which the employee withdrew from his brother’s establishment 
and set himself up in competition across the street. But he was soon 
forced out of business by public opinion in the small community, which 
did not favor direct competition between brothers. In many primitive 
societies, in-laws are enjoined from co-operating with one another. It 
is quite common for a mother-in-law and a son-in-law to avoid each 
other completely; they never speak to each other and when they pass 
each other, each looks the other way."* And among the Kwakiutl, as 
the reader will shortly see, although intense competition is the rule, only 
those who are of equal rank compete against one another. 

Finally, the form which the basic social processes take in a particular 
society is also affected by the culture. This may be illustrated by a 
single example relating to conflict. The French during the past hundred 
years have had more frequent changes of political government than the 
English; it has been estimated that whereas there has been a change of 
ministry in England about every two and one-half years, a change has 
taken place in France about every nine months.^ On the surface it 

^ A, G. Brackett, ‘’the sioux or Dakota Indians/’ in smithsonian report (1876), p. 470. 

2 W. 1 . Thomas, primitive behavior (New York: McGraw-Hili Book Company, 1937), 
p. 214. 

3 P, Sorokin, contemporary sociological theories, p. 743. 
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would seem that the French have more political conflict, but this would 
be difficult to prove. The difference can be explained on other grounds, 
namely, the political machinery of the respective countries. The French 
have a large number of political parties, representing relatively slight 
differences in point of view. This tends to make for open conflict when- 
ever the delicate balance of the ministry is disturbed by a new issue. The 
British have fewer parties. What are separate parties in France are only 
factions within a party in England; differences between factions in 
English politics are thus often fought behind the scenes, and the country 
at large is spared the trouble of a cabinet crisis. Conflict may be either 
covert or o\’ert in form, and political conflict in France is more overt, 
than it is in England. It may be observed, too, that in democracies like 
France and England, conflict is more overt than it is in dictatorships 
like Germany and Italy. 

CO-OPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE CULTURES 

With the influence of culture on the operation of the social processes 
so manifest, the question arises: Can cultures be classified as co-operative 
or competitive? The answer seems to be that in the main this can prop- 
erly be done. It is possible to say that, with regard to the primary goal 
toward which individuals in a society strive, they are either co-operative 
or competitive. In respect to other strivings the story may be different. 
A people that acts co-operatively to achieve the goal it values most in 
life may yet compete along other lines. In Soviet Russia the principal 
goal of strhing was the collective state, and to achieve this state there 
was unusual co-operation. Yet, while there was marked co-operation 
along economic lines, there was also intense competition in family life, 
as shown by the unusually high divorce r^ate. So, too, the Zuni, as will 
shortly be seen, were very co-operative along economic lines, and highly 
co-operath'e in religion, but likewise less co-operative in domestic rela- 
tions.^ The Kwakiutl, who may be cited as a highly competitive people 
on matters of status, nevertheless co-operated in many other respects. 
Thoiigii both co-operation and competition occur in all societies, it is 
possible to characterize a given people as primarily co-operative or 
competitive depending on their attitude toward the activity they value 
most. 

The Zuni have matriiocal residence, which means that newlyweds make their home with 
the parents of the bride. However, when the home situation becomes intolerable, wives run 
off with their husbands. It is estimated that from five to ten per cent of all wives flaunt tra- 
dition in this way. A. L. Kroeber, zuni kin and clan (New York: The Trustees, 1917), 
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In a recent important study, Margaret Mead ^ and several collabora* 
tors have undertaken to indicate the major processual emphasis in thir- 
teen societies, all primitive; and even more important, they have sought 
to account for the fact that some societies are chiefly co-operative while 
others are mainly competitive. The Kwakiutl of the Pacific Northwest 
are designated the most competitive and the Zuni of the Southwest as 
the most co-operative. Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
factors that may explain this central dijfference between the two cultures, 
it would be helpful briefly to describe the two contrasting societies them- 
selves. 

Kwakiutl competitiveness. The principal ambition of the Kwakiutl is 
for prestige. The quest for individual glory is the mainspring of life. In 
part, prestige depends on rank, and rank is determined by birth. In 
every tribe there are numayns^ or groups of families claiming descent from a 
mythical ancestor; these families are graded in accordance with a scheme 
supposed to have existed from the beginning. Within each family there 
are differences in rank, the firstborn becoming a nobleman and all the 
rest mere commoners. In part, then, rank is determined by the factors 
of birth and family. In addition, however, individuals fluctuate within 
a rank according to their competitive skill. Rank must be validated by 
the distribution of property, by the giving of great feasts during which 
considerable amounts of valuable candlefish oil and other materials are 
destroyed, and by the vanquishing of a rival of equal rank. The latter 
feat is attempted at the famous potlatch ceremony, where a man offers 
his rival property in the form of blankets and copper plates worth thou- 
sands of blankets. The property thus offered must be accepted by the 
rival and returned with 100 per cent interest within a year, else he is 
shamed and ^'flattened” and suffers loss of prestige. So far as the prin- 
cipal goal of Kwakiutl striving is concerned, it may thus be said that it 
is achieved through the competitive means of self-glorification. 

Zuni co-operation. The situation is far different among the Zuni. 
The principal goals for which they strive are to be well thought of by 
others and to be ceremonially minded. Both goals are communally or 
collectively approached rather than individually. The individual is 
disposed to think in terms of the total group welfare. There is among 
the Zuni no emphasis on the private accumulation of property. All the 
men in a matrilineal household work together in the fields, and the food 

^ Margaret Mead, editor, go-operation and competition among primitive: peoples. 
The chapters on the Kwakiutl and the Zuni are both by Irving Goldman. 
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is pooled in a common storehouse. Should wealth be accumulated by 

someone as the result of special circumstances, it is redistributed at the 
winter festival of the Shalako, for the collective good; that is, to win the 
favor of the gods for the group as a whole. If a Zuni wishes to build a 
house, he must store away much grain and increase his herd in order to 
feed not only the members who aid him but the whole village at a special 
ceremony w^hen the construction is completed. In this new home many 
of his relatives may live with him. If conflict ensues and he decides to 
leave, he cannot lay claim to the house or to the abundant stores of grain 
he has laid away. It is much the same with other things. Personal 
property of land may be recognized, but everyone in the village has the 
right to farm it. A person may have in his possession hundreds of cere- 
monial objects and masks, yet they represent no value to him whatsoever 
if the whole village does not freely use them. The same applies to food, 
clothing, and even hunting fetishes. Individual ownership has value 
in so far as it gives benefits to the whole membership. 

Here the Zuni contrast with the Kwakiutl. Among the Kwakiutl, 
individualism in religion is rife, as indicated by the fact that a man gains 
prestige because of his ceremonial prerogatives. He has a vested in- 
terest in them, and they may not be exercised by anyone else as long as 
the owner lives. The Kwakiutl accordingly resort to murder on occa- 
sion in order to appropriate another man’s honors. Among the Zuni, all 
religious ceremonials are collective. There is no individual communing 
with a guardian spirit as among the Plains Indians. The mass rhythm 
of the masked katcina dances will bring rain. When the priests go into 
kivas, the ceremonial houses, they go in groups. The principal interest 
of the Zuni is religious. It occupies most of the time of the adults. It 
is a co-operative interest. 

Social values and group processes. Why are some societies essentially 
co-operative and others competitive? Perhaps it would be well first to 
suggest what factors are not responsible for this difference. Oontraiyr 
to expectation, there seems to be no significant correlation between the 
technology of these people and their major processual emphasis. The 
Mead study found that it did not seem to matter whether the people 
were hunters or agriculturalists. There were co-operative and com- 
petitive societies on both levels. The co-operative Zuni are agricul- 
turalists, but so are the competitive Ifugao. The competitive Kwakiutl 
and the co-operative Dakota are hunters. Likewise, the well-nourished 
societies were in both camps. Subsistence level is not directly rele- 
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vant to the question of how co-operative or competitive a society will 
be. ■ ■ 

What things do seem to determine whether a society will be essentially 
co-operative or competitive are its structure and its ideals. As for 
structurCj it is frequently stated that stratification in a society lessens 
competition. This is true, but only in a limited way. Competition is 
restricted where there are closed classes, but only as between different 
classes. Within a particular class the rivalry may be intense. It will be 
recalled that the potlatch competition in Kwakiutl society, a highly 
stratified society, existed only between equals, yet the competition was so 
keen and occupied such a large place in the consciousness of the people 
that the society was rated as highly competitive. Far more important 
than structural considerations are the group valuations themselves — 
what Thomas calls the ‘‘definitions of situations,” and the most important 
definition of all would seem to be the prevailing idea of what constitutes 
success. As the reader has seen, the Kwakiutl and the Zuni have greatly 
differing conceptions on this point. 

COMPETITION AND CONFLICT IN AMERICA 

What do we find in the United States? We cannot be certain, for it 
is difficult to see one’s own culture in proper perspective, but there does 
seem to be rather general agreement as to the essential competitiveness 
of American society. The primary goal of human striving in this country 
is to get to the top in one’s chosen vocation. Progress along this line is 
generally gauged by the amount of money one earns. The American 
idea of success is thus definitely individualistic. Although in recent 
years the idea has been somewhat modified, the doctrine of rugged in- 
dividualism still prevails. It is believed that individuals will work hard- 
est if they are rewarded in proportion to what they produce individually. 
Society as a whole is presumed to benefit as the result of the greater 
production of goods. The masses of Middletown still believe that 
“competition is what makes progress and has made the United States 
great.” ^ “Modern culture is economically based on the principle of 
individual competition From its economic center, competition radi- 

ates into all other activities and permeates love, social relation, play. 
Therefore competition is a problem for everyone in our culture.” 

^ Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937), p. 409. 

2 Karen Horney, the neurotic personality of our time (New York: W. W, Norton and 
Company, 1937), pp. 284, 188. 
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Educatioml objectives a reflection of prevailing social values. One oi 
the best ways to discover the goals in a society is to examine its educa- 
tional setup. The group is always interested in transmitting its ideals 
to the youngs for only in this way can the group standards be preserved. 
When the totalitarian governments were established in Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy, one of their first objectives was to win over the children 
to the cause. The educational organization is the chief means by which 
this is accomplished. When, therefore, the school system in America is 
examined, it is seen at once to reflect the competitive spirit of the cul- 
ture as a whole. The *%pell-down” is sufficiently common and popular 
in our country to be taken as a symbol of our values in education. In 
the school one finds very little emphasis indeed on serving the class as a 
whole. The ^'progressive’^ schools have encouraged common projects 
upon wiiich all co-operate, a confession that this is not our traditional 
practice. More usual is the plan of having each child work by himself, 
and in his own interests. The better students do not help those that are 
deficient, but rather depend for their superiority on the inferiority of the 
others. Each child is pitted against all the others. As in the larger 
society, there is intense competition to make the grade, at the very least, 
and, if possible, to win honors. 

Experimental evidence of our predominant competitive interest. There 
are a number of experimental studies which show that our culture, 
operating in part through the schools, builds up an intensely competitive 
spirit in the young. One of the most extensive of these researches ^ 
studied the relative strength of competitive and co-operative tendencies 
in 1538 children ranging from the fifth to the eighth grades, and from 
eight to seventeen years of age. The task to which they were put was 
adding one-place numbers. Fifty-six combinations were constructed 
and presented as 4000 examples in ten booklets. Five different condi- 
tions of work were set up: a situation in which practice was the only 
incentive; a situation in which individual prizes were given to the most 
rapid workers; one in which the prize went to the group working most 
rapidly; one in which the pupils were allowed a choice between individual 
and group motives; and finally, a situation in which the immediate and 
continuous effects of motivation were measured. 

The results show^ed that these children worked more efficiently for self 
than for the group. The curves of work for self ascended, while those 

^ J. B. MaLLER, go-operation and competition — AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN MOTIVATION 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929). 
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Progress of the six test units of work for self and group 

FIGURE 52. THE EFFECT OF COMPETITION UPON SPEED 
When the children worked for themselves in competition with other members of the class^ their 
speed was always greater than when they worked as members of the class with no idea of competing 
among themselves. The speed was much more sustained as new tests were added when they worked 
for themselves than it was when they worked for the honor of the group. Individual competition is 
a great spur to activity. Malleb, co-opera,tion and gqmpetitioNj p, 25 {New Torki 
Columbia University Press) , 

for the group descended. Unmotivated work was the slowest of all, as 
would be expected. The girls were more co-operative than the boys, an 
interesting commentary perhaps on the differential valuations and 
pressures of our culture for the two sexes. The maximum amount of 
Go-operation occurred in groups of considerable homogeneity, suggesting 
perhaps that co-operation is easicT to a^^ in a homogeneous society 
than in a heterogeneous society like ours. But for our purposes here, 
the principal finding was that when the children were given a choice 
between working for themselves or for the group as a whole, the former 
was chosen three times as often as the latter. 

Competition^ co-operation^ and personality. We are so thoroughly 
conditioned to our own highly competitive culture that we regard it as 
the only natural and proper kind of society. We cannot see how co- 
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operation can be as effective a motive as competition. But an analysis 
of these two processes in terms of their foundations in human personality 
throws a different light on the problem. In competition the drive is 
will-to-power, or^ in Thomas’s terms, "'wish for recognition.” Competi- 
tion permits one individual to feel superior to another. Competition is 
also tied up with the wish for security, at least in a society such as ours, 
that does not guarantee that no one shall starve so long as others have an 
abundance. People compete to obtain present security and to protect 
themselves against insecurity in the future. 

Competitive striving also gives expression to the desire for new ex- 
perience, since there is something of the quest, the contest, the age-old 
hunting pattern in matching one’s wits and strength against those of 
others. Long after security has been assured, many persons in our society 
continue to compete for the fun of it. Competition, then, has a strong 
underpinning in human nature. But co-operation with others to achieve 
a common good is also strongly satisfying to personality. Much depends, 
of course, on the group valuations. If, as among the Zuni, the group 
strongly approves of co-operation, then a person will get group recogni- 
tion by co-operating fully with others. Recognition is always in terms 
of the group values, and in a co-operative society, the desire for recogni- 
tion will be best satisfied by those who co-operate best, for they will be 
the ones to receive the gi'oup esteem. The drive for security is more 
likely to be satisfied in a co-operative society than in a competitive one, 
because of the protection the former supplies. If a man is hungry, he 
helps himself from the common store. Moreover, an individual in such 
a society is protected a good deal more against the humiliation of defeat. 
Striving to surpass others, as in our society, may lead to glory, but it 
may also lead to ignominious failure. 

Finally, the desire for response or affection is better satisfied by co- 
operative than by competitive striving. People like us better when we 
work with them and for them than they do when we surpass them in 
competition. As was pointed out in an earlier chapter,^ part of the price 
we pay for our competitive society is a great loss of love and friendship. 
Generally speaking, then, a co-operative society caters largely to the se- 
curity and response wishes of individuals, while a competitive society 
gives more expression to the desires for new experience and recognition. 
But as Mead has shown, a strong ego development occurs in both types of 
societies and is not, as is so often thought, dependent on competition alone. 

^ Chapter VIII, ‘Personality Disorganization.” 
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WherCj as among us, individuals struggle against one another not only 
for luxuries and honors but for the very necessities of life, competition 
easily leads to tension and tension to conflict. The fact is that individuals 
have little sense of security in our culture. Millions have no jobs at all. 
Many millions more do not earn enough to be able to build up a surplus 
which will sustain them against emergencies. ^Workers have three 
basic fears : fear of losing the job; fear of loss of earning power through 
illness or accident; and fear of a penniless old age.'* Even those who 
are more successful in the economic competition may feel none too secure. 
Wealth may easily be lost through poor management or investment. 
Since there is no end to the things that people want, and that money can 
supply, there is real danger that the hunger for money may become 
insatiable. Martin ^ tells of an experience with a millionaire. ‘^Tie 
was walking up and down the room running his fingers through his hair. 
'My God, old man,^ he said, T’m broke. You have no idea how little 
money a million dollars is! ’ ” In its ability to make men feel secure, the 
money goal of our society is indeed inferior to the religious goal of the 
Zuni. 

Factors accentuating conflict. Although social conflicts occur in all 
societies, there are reasons for believing that the American scene is un- 
usually productive of them. Economic competition is not limited to 
the United States, but there are other factors here that accentuate its 
effects. One of these is our open-class system. As was seen in the 
chapter on social classes, a system like ours intensifies competition by 
making every man a potential competitor of every other man. Where 
classes are closed, competition is largely limited to members of a par- 
ticular class. Where there is an aristocracy, an individuars status is 
partly fixed by birth, but where class lines are not sharply drawn, social 
status fluctuates a good deal more. Individuals must be constantly on 
the alert to take advantage of opportunities to better themselves on the 
one hand and to ward off threats to their status on the other. Such a 
situation increases the chances for conflict. 

An additional source of difficulty is the presence in America of an 
unusually large number of minority groups, such as the Negroes, the 
Mexicans, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Because they differ from the 

R. S. UhrbrogKj “attitudes of 4430 employees,” journal of social psychology, 
5:356-77* August, 1934. 

2 Everett Dean Martin, the conflict of the individual and the mass in the modern 
WORLD (New York: Henry Holt, 1932), p. 5 <^* 
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members of the majority group in appearance/ habits, and attitudes, 
prejudice develops toward them and they are discriminated against. 
Well known, indeed, are the trials and disappointments of members of 
such minority groups in their efforts to find a place in our society. What 
needs particularly to be noted is the fact that the antagonism due to 
racial or cultural differences is accentuated if there is also economic 
competition between the groups. For example, now that Negroes and 
whites are often in direct competition, conflict between the two races is 
both more acute and more common than it was under former conditions 
of separate work. 

Finally, open conflict in the United States is supported by the tradi- 
tions of democracy. Where individuals enjoy the rights of free speech 
and free assembly, the chances of an open conflict are greater than where 
such privileges are lacking. In the United States, employees may strike 
if dissatisfied with the terms of competition. In dictatorial Germany, 
Italy, and elsewhere, strikes are prohibited by law. Political conflict 
may flourish in a democracy to a degree hardly possible in a dictatorship. 
Conflict is part of the price we pay for the liberties of democracy. 



SUMMARY 


Human beings strive for goals, but the striving is not entirely an in- 
dividual matter. Since individuals live in groups, the behavior of each 
individual is affected by the behavior of others. There is continual 
interplay or interaction between the members of the group, a situation 
to which the name social processes is given. Striving together for a 
common goal is called co-operation, and striving against one another 
opposition. These are the two basic processes. 

Opposition takes a number of The most fundamental of these- 

is competition, the struggle among a number of individuals to obtain 
values which are scarce. It follows that, where values are defined in 
terms of scarcity, competition goes on almost incessantly. Despite this 
fact, however, competition generally remains an impersonal experience, 
because the competitors usually focus their attention on the prizes they 
seek and not on one another. When contestants identify one another 
and strive to win a personal victory, competition takes the form of rivalry. 
Conflict ensues if hate develops between rivals, and they seek to interfere 
with one another’s striving. Conflict may thus be regarded as competi- 
tion in its more occasional, personal, and hostile forms. 

Both opposition and co-operation are natural phenomena. As such, 
they are neither good nor bad, but simply inevitable. The advent of 
Darwin’s epochal work, with its emphasis on ^ ‘the survival of the fittest,” 
gave impetus to the idea that conflict was the fundamental law of nature. 
This aroused the ire of the champions of co-operation, and in due course 
Kropotkin published his famous book. Mutual Aid^ in an effort to show 
that co-operation, not conflict, is the fundamental law of nature. The 
fact is that neither enjoys any priority. The two processes are co- 
ordinate and often interdependent. This fact is shown in a number of 
ways, as when men co-operate to carry on conflict, or compete to pro- 
duce more goods which are to be enjoyed co-operatively, as in Russia. 
The experience of utopian communities shows that divisive as well as 
unifying experiences are natural to man. 

Although it is natural for men to strive both with and against others, 
their striving may be greatly modified by culture. This chapter points 
out that culture determines for what people shall strive, with whom, 
how, and in what ways. The Kwakiutl Indians of the Northwest Coast, 
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with their emphasis on self-glorification through successful competition. 
Stand in marked contrast to the Zuni Indians of the Southwest, with 
their stress on subordination of self-interest to the collective welfare. 

The principal difference between competitive and co-operative 
societies is to be found in their differing conceptions of success. The 
Kwakiiitl idea of what constitutes success in life is radically different 
from the Zuni idea. To explain this difference it is necessary to know 
the two cultures well — their organization and their history. Like- 
wise, the intense competitive emphasis which marks American civiliza- 
tion cannot be understood without taking into account such factors 
as the ideology of capitalist economy, the open-class system, the variety 
of races and nationalities, and the traditions of democracy. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Distinguish briefly between competition, rivalry, and conflict. 

2. Are some individuals more co-operative than others as the 
result of inherited tendencies, or are the causes social? 

3. How are the evidences of greater co-operation in Sweden than 
in the United States to be accounted for? 

4. How may competition and co-operation be coexistent? 

5. Is there more or less conflict among college students than 
among non-college people? 

6. Which is more fundamental in human nature, competition or 
co-operation? How* do you account for the fact that one 
process is more dominant in certain cultures than in others? 

7. Why do utopian communities have difficulties? 

8. May cultures be classified as competitive or co-operative? 
What are the limitations of such a classification? 

9. Which is the more desirable, a competitive or a co-operative 
economic system? Why? 

10. Why, in our highly competitive economic system, do we place 
so much value on an individuars being ''co-operative'’ ? 

1 1. In wffiat ways is economic competition regulated in the United 
States today? 

12. What are some of the “type conflicts” fostered by modern 
American culture? 


GO-OPERATIONj GOMPETITIONj AND CONFLICT 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


I . A study of the nature of social conflicts reported in a daily 
metropolitan newspaper during a period of two weeks. 

2. The development of the co-operative movement in Sweden. 

3. The strike as a form of industrial conflict. (See E. T. Hiller^ 
THE strike; W. Crook, the general strike. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931.) 

4. The relation of the psychological concept of ambivalence to 
the sociological concepts of co-operation-conflict. 

5. Sex differences in competitive and co-operative play activities 
in our society. 

6. Social distance as a measure of inter-group conflicts. 

7. Passive resistance as a form of conflict. (C. M. Case, non- 
violent COERCION. New York: Century, 1923.) 

8. Economic competition as a basis for race prejudice. 

SELECTED READINGS 


Hiller, E. T., the strike. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 

The natural history^ of the strike^ with numerous illustra’- 
tions, A careful sociological analysis. 

Kropotkin, P., mutual aid: a factor of evolution. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 

The best case for the role of co-operation in human evolu- 
tion, Abundant source materials ably organized and in- 
terpreted. 

May, Mark A., and Leonard W. Doob, competition and co- 
operation. New York: Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 25, April, 1937. 

A valuable survey and interpretation of available literature on 
competition and co-operation^ from the psychological, socio- 
logical^ and anthropological viewpoints. The sso sources 
cited in the study are listed as a bibliography. There ate 
also helpful suggestions for further research. 
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Mead, Margaret, editor, co-operation and competition among 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 

Studies of thirteen primitive cultures in terms of their co- 
operative and competitive tendencies. More valuable perhaps 
for its descriptions than its interpretations. 

Park, Robert E., and Ernest W. Burgess, introduction to the 

SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY, 

The primary source of the present interactional viewpoint in 
sociology. See especially chapter Vf ''social interac- 
tion”; chapter F///, “competition”; and chapter IZ, 
“conflict.” The treatment consists of an introductory 
interpretive discussion of each concept^ followed by illustrative 
readings and a comprehensive bibliography, 

Sorokin, P., contemporary sociological theories. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928. 

Chapter VI contains an exposition and evaluation of conflict 
and co-operation theories. The range of literature covered is 
very wide, 

Thrasher, F. M., the gang. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 

A competent analysis of a conflict group in terms of social in- 
teraction; gangs furnish the source material for this 
study ^ which is interestingly written. 


rg^XIII. ACCOMMODATION 
AND ASSIMILATION 


^^LiFE IS a series of interruptions and recoveries.’^ Thus aptly 
does John Dewey point out that^ if social life has its conflictSj it also has 
its adjustments. Individuals quarrel, then make up. Workers strike, 
but also negotiate for a settlement. War is followed by peace. Indeed, 
it is probably true that the greater part of human energy is devoted not 
to out-and-out antagonism against opponents but to efforts to get along 
somehow with them, Jersild ^ found in studying fifty-four children 
ranging from twenty-two to fifty months of age that, although they 
averaged one conflict every five minutes, each one lasted only from 
twenty to thirty seconds. Sorokin, ^ studying the relative amounts of 
time spent in peace and war by the principal nations of the West, reports 
that as a group the proportion of time spent by them in peace exceeds 
that given over to active warfare. These studies bear out the contention 
of the previous chapter that conflict is not an incidental or abnormal 
phase of man’s behavior, and they also support the view that conflict in 
human society is intermittent. Indeed, it is the "'^start and stop” char- 
acter of conflict which helps to distinguish it from competition. 

Why is conflict intermittent? For one thing, opponents may be very 
unevenly matched, so that the weaker despairs of victory and accepts 
defeat rather than run the risk of being exterminated altogether. At 
present, for example, it would be futile for the Negroes as a people to 
rebel against their caste standing, or for the Indians to rise up against 
their segregation. Children soon discover that it does not pay to resist 
their elders. This is borne out by Gaille’s ^ finding that there is a cor- 

^ A. T. Jersild and F. V. Markey, ‘‘conflicts between pre-school children,” child 

DEVELOPMENT MONOGRAPH, no. 21 , 1935. 

2 PrriRiM A. Sorokin, social and cultural dynamics, vol. in: “fluctuations of social 
relationships, war, and revolution” (New York: American Book Company, 1937), pp. 
351 fF. Sorokin finds that approximately fifty per cent of the years in the histor>^ of the prin- 
cipal European nations have been given over to war. However, since many of the wars lasted 
only a fraction of a year, the total time devoted to peace is well in excess of fifty per cent. 

3 R. K. CaILLE, “resistant behavior of pre-school children,” child DEVELOPMENl 

MONOGRAPH, HO. II, 1 93$. 
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relation of .63 between the resistance of children to adult authority and 
their submission to it. 

Again, individuals even when evenly matched weary of fighting and 
long for peace, as was shown dramatically at the close of the first World 
War when the Armistice was declared, and soldiers from both sides in 
their great joy embraced each other. 

Gonflicts sometimes cease because those who have started them be- 
come remorseful and make overtures of good will. This is seen in the 
case of married couples who quarrel, then ''kiss and make up.’’ Ex- 
perimentally it has been shown that children who start fights are the 
first to make up; Bathurst ^ found a high degree of correlation between 
aggressiveness and sympathy. 

Finally, in addition to these factors making for peace which are 
inherent in either the nature of conflict or the nature of man himself, 
there is the social or objective factor. Peace is essential to organized 
social life. Societies evolve means for elimination of conflict, or at least 
for keeping conflict within bounds. In our society, for example, boys’ 
gangs are often conflict groups and are regarded as undesirable. They 
are held to be the source of much delinquency. Consequently, such 
offsetting organizations as the Boys’ Clubs of America and the Boy 
Scouts have been developed, to say nothing of juvenile courts and in- 
dustrial homes. A large part of social organization is given over to such 
"agencies of accommodation,” as Burgess ^ has called them. 

The Nature OF Accommodation 

CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION 

Accommodation is the term used by the sociologist to describe the 
adjustment of hostile individuals or groups. It cannot be said that 
individuals are accommodated unless they have previously been in 
conflict. Even in accommodation there is usually a residue of antag- 
onism, so that often the adjustment proves to be only temporary. Con- 
flict may break out again at any time. Yet it must not be thought that 
accommodation is merely quiescent conflict. Accommodation refers to 
the actual working together of indhiduals in spite of latent hostility. 
When Mahatma Gandhi advises his East Indian compatriots not to pay 

^ J. E. Bathurst, study in sympathy and resistance among children,” psychological 

BULLETIN, 30:625-26, October, 1933. 

® E. W. Burgess, “accommodation,” encyclopedia of the social sciences, voL i, pp. 
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taxes to the British Government and not to participate in any British 
programs^ his tactics are those of conflict, albeit they are non-violent,^ 
There must be co-operation of some sort if there is to be accommodation . 
The latter obtains in India only after the British Government concedes 
certain points, as it periodically does, and Gandhi’s followers, pleased by 
the concessions to their nationalistic claims, once more give grudging 
support to the British program. 

Accommodation and ambivalence. As was suggested in the previous 
chapter, the social processes reflect the underlying attitudes of individuals: 
those of love and hate. When love attitudes prevail, co-operation is 
possible. Hate, in turn, portends conflict. In accommodation, on the 
other hand, love and hate attitudes coexist. This fact led Sumner to 
refer to accommodation as ^'antagonistic co-operation.” The more 
friendly the relationship, the greater the degree of accommodation. 
Take, for example, the case of the Negroes in the South at the time of the 
Civil War. There were two classes of slaves, those who worked in the 
fields and those who worked in the household. The latter had a higher 
status and enjoyed more privileges, hence felt more friendly toward the 
white man. The degree of accommodation of the household Negroes 
was greater than that of the field slaves, as may be seen from the fact 
that far fewer of the former deserted their masters.^* 

THE DYNAMIC CHARACTER OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 

Social adjustment is a dynamic, ever-changing experience. Indi- 
viduals living in groups co-operate and compete. When differences 
develop between them, they become antagonistic and resort to conflict. 
After a time antagonists cease their fighting and effect some sort of 
accommodation. In due course the antagonism may disappear com- 
pletely as a new unity of purpose and outlook is developed between the 
factions. It must not be thought, however, that the social processes 
invariably follow a definite positive sequence such as this. Individuals 
have the capacity of making less friendly as well as more friendly adjust- 
ments. Conflict may be followed by accommodation only to revert to 
conflict again. This is, for example, the usual situation in modern in- 
dustry, where workers alternate between strikes and settlements. Last- 
ing adjustments in any phase of human experience are rare phenomena, 

* C. M. Case, non-violent coercion (New York: D. Appleton-Gentury Company, 1923 ). 

» E. O. Settle, **sogial attitudes during the slave regime: household servants versus 

FIELD HANDS,” PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOaOLOGIGAL SOCIETY, May, 1934, P« 95* 
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The dynamic character of human interaction is well illustrated by the 
life history of individuals in our culture. It is illuminating to trace the 
sequence of processes in the development of the child.^ The first period 
in his life is usually one of indulgence. The baby is made the center of 
attention. Much of the conversation of the family revolves about him 
and his doings. He is exhibited and his achievement applauded. 

Then, quite suddenly, this period of happy co-operation gives w^ay to 
one of restraint and discipline. When the child is about two years old, 
his parents undertake to socialize him. Almost overnight they wish him 
to become an obedient, well-mannered, respectable citizen. The child's 
usual reaction to such restraint and domination by his parents is conflict 
of some sort: temper tantrums, defiance, negativism. But soon the child 
learns that this is an adult’s world and he cannot prevail against it. 

Thus begins the third period in his life, of reluctant conformity, or 
accommodation. The child learns how^ to get along. He discovers that 
he can get a good deal that he wants if only he does not antagonize his 
elders. He learns the strategy of putting his best foot forward while 
^^getting away with things.” He confides in his superiors, yet has his 
secrets too. 

So the child’s life continues in its ambivalence of catering to adult 
authority and evading it, until the period of adolescence arrives. Once 
more there is rebellion against control, as the maturing boy or girl is 
possessed wth a desire for independence and self-realization. In the 
reaction against parental domination there may develop in the child a 
violent disdain for values associated with the parents, as, for example, 
their recreational, occupational, and religious preferences. 

As the adolescent tries to put his own ideas into practice, another 
period of adjustment sets in. Actual responsibility proves quite sobering 
in its effects. The feeling of superiority to adults diminishes as the young 
person moves on toward adulthood. Then come marriage and parent- 
hood, and the cycle is repeated. 

Forms of Accommodation 

Having indicated something of the nature of accommodation, it would 
be well to consider next some of the principal forms which the process 
assumes. We are interested in knowing how conflict terminates. Any 

^Adapted from G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and.T. M. Newcomb, experimental social:;'' 
PSYCHOLOGY (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937), pp. 504 ff. 
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particular conflict may be concluded either by being swallowed up in a 
new and usually larger conflict^ or by being resolved through accom- 
modation. The former was illustrated in the preceding chapter by the 
way conflict among social classes gives way to co-operation when the 
nation as a whole is threatened by attack from without. Here it is our 
purpose to consider the other alternative^ the modification of the form of 
the interaction itself as conflict gives way to adjustment. 

VICTORY^ SUPERORDINATION, AND SUBORDINATION 

Conflict comes to a close when one of the antagonists achieves a clear- 
cut victory over the other. The loser has to choose between submitting 
to the terms of peace imposed by the victor or continuing the conflict 
with the risk of being eliminated altogether. If the one who is defeated 
is also annihilated, the social relationship obviously comes to a close. 
Conflict may, of course, lead to the elimination of one or both rivals, but 
as a rule some sort of adjustment is worked out short of carrying conflict 
to its ‘logical extreme.’’ In cases where one party to a conflict is vic- 
torious over the other, the latter usually accepts defeat and a position of 
inferiority. 

When two strangers meet, one of the first things they do is to determine 
which is to dominate. They do so, as a rule, quite unwittingly. For 
two strangers to carry on a relationship they must first be placed with 
reference to each other. In ordinary life we go by various signs in adjust- 
ing to others: we defer to those who are bigger or older or richer or wiser 
than we are. Since most relationships are between individuals who are 
not equals in strength, age, wisdom, or position, the adjustment of the 
two is in terms of what the psychologist calls ascendance-submission ^ 
and the sociologist superqrdination-subordination.^ 

The status-fixing function of competition. That the function of com- 
petition and conflict is to fix the status of the contestants, and that this is 
generally effected in terms of superordination and subordination, is 
brought out by certain observations on the animal world. For example, 
it has been observed that a definite “pecking order” is established among 
hens when they are grouped. Hen A pecks Hen B, but the latter does 
not retaliate. Instead B pecks G, while C takes it out on D. There are 
some curious and unexplained sequences, for D may peck A. In part 

^ See R. T. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, social psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936), pp. 291 ff. Also G. W. Allport, “a test for ascendance-submis- 
sion,” JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 23:il8, I928. 

2 N. J. SpYKMAN, the social theory of GEORG SIMMEL, pp. 95 IF. 
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the pecking order results from previous encounters where the relative 
prowess of the hens was determined, but also it may be due in part to 
accident. 

In one study, a flock of thirteen brown leghorn pullets was patiently 
watched for sixty days, and the pecks received and delivered were re- 
corded. The peck order of this flock is shown in Table la. It will be 
observed that there is a regular line organization down to the eighth 
bird, when an irregularity occurs. At this point a triangular relation- 
ship appears, M pecking Y, Y pecking YY, and YY pecking M. Such 
irregularity is due to accidents of one sort or another. YY may have 
met M for the first time on one of its off days, gained an advantage in the 
encounter, and retained it with the aid of the psychological dominance 
thus established. 


Table la. Social Hierarchy of a Flock of Hens ^ 


RW pecks all 12 
RR pecks II 
RY pecks 10 
GY pecks 9 

R pecks 8 

GR pecks 7 

BG2 pecks 6 

A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY^BGa, 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY, BGg, 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY, BGo, 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY, BG2, 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY, BG2, 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY, BGg. 
A, BG, BB, M, Y, YY. 

GR, R, GY, RY, RR. 

GR, R, GY, RY. 

GR, R, GY. 

GR, R. 

GR. 

YY pecks 4 

A, BG, BB, M. 

M 

M pecks 4 

A, BG, BB, Y. 

/ \ 

Y pecks 4 

A, BG, BB, YY. 

YY ^ — Y 

BB pecks 2 

A, BG. 


BG pecks I 

:.,A.' ■ 



A pecks o 


A similar hierarchy of status, of superordination and subordination, 
may be observed among the primates. The stronger male baboons 
build up harems of females which they protect from the advances of the 
weaker males. The leadership in these cases, as among the hens, is 
settled by earlier overt combat among the males. The situation among 
human beings is essentially the same. The chief of a boys’ gang is likely 
to be the fellow who can beat up all the rest, or who excels the rest in 

* W. B. Allee, the soaAL life of animals (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1938), 
p. 178. 
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FIGURE 53. THE PECKING ORDER OF HENS 

A hierarchy of status exists among hens, established by overt conflict. In a flock, one hen tends 
to be dominant over the rest but sometimes, as the illustration above shows, there are irregularities 
in pecking order, A may peck B, B peck O, and G peck D, but D peck A. A major function of 
competition and conflict is to fix the status of contestants. Based on material from W. B. Allee, 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ANIMALS {New Tork City: W, W, Norton and Company), 

exploits which call for courage.^ Likewise among the Eskimo when a 
man comes to a settlement he has never visited before, he engages in a 
series of wrestling matches so he may be placed in the hierarchy of 
strength.2 Competition and conflict, past and present, play a significant 
part in determining the status of individuals and groups. 

Among animals, size appears to be an important factor affecting the 
outcome of conflict. The bigger animals have an advantage over the 
smaller. Since males are usually larger than females, the former for 
this reason have an advantage in combat; for instance, cockerels prevail 
over hens in pecking order. Among children, likewise, physical superi- 
ority plays an important part in determining the outcome of clashes. 
This is brought out by a study of eighteen infants between twenty-one 
and thirty-three months of age, with LQ-s ranging from go to 159, at the 
Child Development Institute of Columbia University. These children 
were observed during their free-play period and it was noted that the 
greatest number of conflicts were won by the less intelligent, taller, older, 

* F. M. Thrasher, the gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

* Franz Boas, ‘*the central Eskimo,” report of the bureau of American ethnology, 
,yoL""6. 
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heavier children. An advantage in weight was the most important factor.^ 

Among mature human beings, however, competition generally takes 
place on the psychological rather than the physical level. Society seeks 
to prevent conflicts between persons from taking direct, physical form, 
because of the disturbing effects of such uncontrolled conflict on group 
life. Culture has developed institutions for the determination of issues; 
two men with a quarrel are urged to settle it in the courts, not with their 
fists. i\Jso, as culture has evolved, men have come to covet superiority 
on the social level above superiority on the physical plane. Physical 
dominance is socially esteemed only in its socialized forms; for instance, 
prize fighting according to rules is valued, but street fighting is condemned. 

Most competition and striving for dominance, however, takes place on 
a sublimated or non-physical level. Scholars and scientists compete in 
research and writing for a high reputation, an important post, the Nobel 
Prize. Businessmen achieve distinction and rank through amassing 
more wealth than their competitors. Students in college compete for 
grades which fix their status in the scholastic hierarchy, topped by those 
who achieve Phi Beta Kappa and summa cum laude. Candidates compete 
for political office; in the case of the presidency of the United States, the 
victor becomes famous, while the vanquished is usually forgotten, an 
instance of extreme superordination-subordination.^ 

COMPROMISE AS CO-ORDINATE ACCOMMODATION 

The superordination-subordination type of adjustment usually results 
when the contestants are unevenly matched, or when the issue is brought 
to a definite head through the victory of one of the parties. When the 
combatants are of about equal strength, on the other hand, neither may 
be able to prevail over the other. In order to avoid fruitless struggle, 
the contestants may agree to a compromise. In compromise, each 
party to the dispute makes some concessions. The ^ ^all-or-nothing’^ 
attitude gives way to a willingness to yield certain points in order to gain 
others, “A compromise is by its very nature a crazy quilt in which every- 
one can identify his patch; he can find consolation for his disappointment 
by reflecting that everyone else is disappointed too.” s The Compromise 
of 1850 is an historical example. The South wished to extend the system 

^ E. Kumlin, the conflicts and resistant behavior of eighteen children in a nursery 
SCHOOL (Master’s thesis. Columbia University Library, 1933). 

2 Few of us can give the names of candidates defeated for the presidency. See Don Carlos 
I^iTZ, THE “also rans” (Ncw York: Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 1928). 

3 H. D. LaSSWELL, “social conflict,’’ encyclopedia of the social sciences, VoI. IV, p. 195, 
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of slavery throughout the new territory, while the North was determined 
to stamp slavery out altogether. To avoid war, it was agreed to admit 
slavery to certain states and exclude it from others. Thus compromise 
may be resorted to when the contestants wish to avoid open conflict, in 
order to ^‘save the union.’’ 

The readiness with which conflicting individuals and groups resort to 
compromise is dependent on the emphasis of the culture. It should be 
mentioned also that the object-matter of the struggle also affects the 
form of accommodation. On some things compromise may be out of 
the question. As Faris points out, for example, there can be no com- 
promise on religious fundamentals.^ 

TOLERATION 

Where, as in religion, compromise is out of the question and the 
various groups do not resort to overt conflict, only one adjustment is 
possible, namely, toleration. In toleration no concession is made by any 
of the groups. There is no change in basic policy. Each group, how- 
ever, must bear with the others. Though each religious group believes 
its faith is the only correct faith and proselytes for new members, it must 
suffer the other groups and accord them the same rights. In the United 
States religious toleration came only after years of religious strife. The 
difficulty of maintaining this fine balance is shown by the recent church 
history of Russia, Spain, and Germany. 

CONCILIATION 

In toleration there is no good will, only a reluctant acceptance of 
something that is unavoidable. It sometimes happens, however, that 
antagonists develop a friendly attitude toward one another even while 
they are carrying on their dispute. Because of new developments they 
may have a, change of heart, and affection may replace the former feeling 
of hatred. Sometimes the getting of new information gives the indi- 
viduals a new slant on their quarrel. It is in this way that social workers 
are able to effect reconciliations between estranged husbands and wives. 
Mental conflicts may be solved in the same way with the help of psy- 
choanalysts and psychiatrists. The National Conference of Jews and 
Christians endeavors to build up a spirit of friendliness between the 
peoples of different faiths by pointing out the essential similarities in their 

^ E. Fas.is, the Nx\ture of human nature (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), 
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beliefs. The Interracial Commission attempts to bring about favorable 
attitudes toward the Negro by building up a better understanding of the 
Negro problem. 

Among the Eskimo a curious vehicle of conciliation is provided by the 
culture in the form of the drum match. Individuals who are at odds 
start out to abuse each other. While beating a drum they sing songs 
and recite poems of their own invention which ridicule the other person. 
But it is interesting to learn that the actors usually wind up by having a 
great deal of fun together. The activity apparently becomes sport and 
is enjoyed in its own right, hence serves as a medium of conciliation. 

GONVERSION 

In the case of conciliation, friendliness replaces animosity, and co- 
operation is established. But there is no identity of thought. The two 
parties work togetlier amicably and respect one another’s views, but 
are not of one mind. The Catholics remain Catholics; the Protestants, 
Protestants; and the Jews, Jews. In the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, for instance, the several churches actively work together 
and respect one another’s views, but retain their own. It may happen, 
however, that one of the parties to a conflict is in time persuaded that 
he has been wrong and his opponent right. Accordingly he may go over 
to the other side and identify himself with the new point of view. This is 
known as conversion. It is, as will be seen from the discussion below, a 
form of assimilation. Ordinarily we identify conversion with rapid 
changes of religious conviction, but the same process may occur in other 
aspects of experience. 

Culture and Accommodation 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that culture determines with 
whom and how individuals in the society may engage in competition 
and conflict. It is likewise true that the culture determines when and 
how conflicts shall be adjusted. 

THE CULTURAL CONTROL OF CONFLICT 

The culture is not uniformly concerned about all conflicts; it may per- 
mit certain kinds of disturbance, while rigorously suppressing others. 
Among some primitive peoples murder is not regarded as so serious an 
oflTense as it is among us. The community as a whole may take no action 
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against the murderer. For instances murder is common in Ammassalik 
Eskimo society, yet nothing whatsoever may be done about it. Else- 
where, feuds may develop between the families involved and be carried 
on for long periods of time. 

Most societies are concerned a good deal more about conflicts between 
their own members than about those quarrels which their members have 
with outsiders. If a Crow murdered a Dakota it was occasion for rejoic- 
ing, but it was a serious matter if one Crow killed another, even if the 
two were unrelated. Internal strife threatens the security of the group, 
so the culture takes cognizance of it. The Crow police worked as con- 
ciliators, persuading the aggrieved kinsmen to accept a payment of 
money (weregild) as damages for the injury done. It may be observed, 
then, that societies have standard techniques for bringing to an end such 
conflict as is regarded as a menace to the group as a whole. 

Although societies are concerned chiefly with maintaining peace inside 
the group, they may also have an interest in avoiding protracted struggles 
with outsiders. Thus societies evolve a machinery for securing peace, 
even as they develop an organization for waging war. This is interest- 
ingly brought out in the following account of the Murngin: 

Peace-making was also often a matter of elaborate ritual. In Australia 
an injured Murngin group invites the enemy to assemble with them. 
Both companies appear in ceremonial paint and stand at a safe distance 
from each other, then the hosts dance over to their guests and informally 
walk back. The opposite side responds in the same way. The men 
accused of instigating the murder that caused the late unpleasantness 
then run in a zigzag across themiddie of the field. Every member of 
the aggrieved clan hurls a headless spear at these miscreants, and those 
feeling most intensely throw several spears while their fellows roundly 
curse the enemy. To this there must be no reply lest peace be again 
jeopardized. Next the actual murderers must run the gauntlet in the 
same way, except that they are exposed to spears with stone heads. 
However, the old men of both groups walk about as moderators, caution- 
ing the throwers against actually hurting their targets and the other side 
against answering their revilers. Finally, one of the hosts thrusts his 
spear through the thighs of the murderers. This signifies the atonement 
for the injury, removes fear of further trouble, and is followed by a joint 
dance to express the harmonious relationship of the former combatants. 
But a slight wound suggests a mental reservation, hence only a truce, 
while a mere scratch serves as a direct notice of vengeance to come. 
Even apart from this contingency the peace negotiations may easily - 
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merge into another battle if one of the participants gets excited. In any 
case^ howeverj there is a standard technique for closing hostilities.^ 

It is evident that the culture determines which conflicts the group as a 
whole will recognize and how it will attempt to deal with them. Cul- 
tures differ greatly in the kinds of accommodation they prefer. Some 
insist on a clear-cut victory and frown on compromise and conciliation^ 
while other cultures extol the conciliation. Among the Kwakiutl, for 
instance, compromise is regarded as a sign of weakness. If one man 
murders another, he may avoid retribution on the part of the murdered 
man’s family by paying them an indemnity, but this settlement is re- 
garded as a disgrace which hounds the murderer’s family for generations. 
As was shown in the case of the intense potlatch competition among these 
people, the principal interest in the society is self-glorification at the 
price of the humiliation of others. 

On the contrary, the Zuni, favoring peace and moderation as they do, 
are inclined to compromise in all conflict situations. The same seems 
to be true of the Chinese. In China, should two persons start a quarrel 
on the street, they might soon be surrounded by interested spectators. 
The whole group would then repair to a teahouse, where over teacups 
each principal would present his side of the case, while the audience 
would act as jury. If the verdict went against one of the contestants, he 
paid for the tea-party and the affair became a closed matter.® 

In the United States compromise, conciliation, and arbitration are 
favored, although the usual resort is to more formal means of settlement, 
such as courts, tribunals, and commissions. In the early phases of our 
history, when society was much less complex than it now is, more ex- 
treme measures were in greater favor. Dueling, for instance, was 
approved for the settlement of personal grievances, and in one such 
encounter Aaron Burr killed Alexander Hamilton. As a society becomes 
more complex, it is increasingly unsatisfactory to leave the solution of 
conflicts to the individuals directly involved. Moreover, so many differ- 
ent interests and points of view are represented in a heterogeneous, com- 
plex society such as ours today that compromises and concessions are 
required if social life is not to be too greatly disturbed. 

^ Robert H. Lowik, an introbuction to cultural anthropology, Revised Edition, 
p. 229. (Copyright, 1940. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., aiid George G. Harrap & Co,, Ltd.) 

^ Cf. Lin Yutang, the smportangr of. living (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937), 
p. 44. , . • . . , 
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The spirit of compromise in our culture is evidenced strikingly in 
legislative bodies, which may be said to represent the differing and clash- 
ing interests of the community. So well established is the principle of 
compromise that a standard technique for the resolution of conflicts has 
been evolved: the conference committee. Matters upon which the two 
houses cannot agree are referred to a committee, consisting of members 
of both houses, who work out a compromise bill. For instance, at the 
time of writing, the Senate has passed a bill authorizing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to issue bonds for $100,000,000 with which to buy 
private utility properties. The House cut the amount to $61,500,000. 
A conference committee kept the amount at the lower figure, but the 
House pro\dsion restricting T.V.A.’s operations to the Tennessee River’s 
watershed was stricken out. Compromises in American politics are 
indeed so common that compromise is often referred to as the politician’s 
art. The politician is always ready to take the best terms possible and 
to strike the best bargain, on the theory that half a loaf is better than 
none. Indeed, in anticipation of the compromise process, he is likely 
to ask for a loaf and a half, in the hope of actually getting a loaf. 

Mediation and arbitration. Organized society, then, evolves ways 
and means of settling disputes. Among these, mention may be made 
particularly of two techniques of accommodation which man has in- 
vented and which are in wide use. These are mediation and arbitration. 
Mediation is the technique of bringing estranged individuals together 
and creating in them the willingness to consider the possible settlement of 
their difficulty. The mediators may even suggest a basis for a settlement, 
in case the contestants themselves seem to have no common meeting 
ground. The suggestions made by the mediators have, however, no 
binding force. The United States Department of Labor, for instance, 
has a special force of mediators and conciliators who render assistance 
in bringing industrial conflicts to an end. Organized in 1914, the Con- 
ciliation Service, acting only on request of the parties concerned in the 
trouble, or on the invitation of the interested public, has proved to be the 
most important official mediation agency in America. It has a staff of 
seventy persons. From 1914 to 1934 it handled twelve thousand cases, 
of which 70 per cent were successfully adjusted.* The Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor has jurisdiction in any non-railroad 
controversy. To adjust disputes between earners and their employees, 
a separate agency, the National Mediation Board, has been set up. 

* ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR (Washingtoa: Government Printing Ofifice). 
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Arbitration differs from mediation in that a definite decision on the 
issue is handed down by the individuals who serve as arbitrators, and the 
decision is regarded as binding on the contestants. In constituting a 
board of arbitration, the attempt is usually made to have the balance of 
power in the hands of impartial individuals. In the United States, 
arbitration is widely used in industrial disputes, but is principally of the 
voluntary sort; that is, it is generally resorted to only when desired by 
the parties to the difficulty. The arbitration technique need not, of 
course, be limited to the industrial field, as it is applicable to a wide 
range of disputes. In recognition of this fact there was founded in 
the American Arbitration Association, a non-profit organization to 
further the arbitration principle. The Association has facilities in six- 
teen hundred cities and an official panel of seven thousand arbitrators 
who serve without pay. In keeping with American practice, the service 
is on a voluntary basis, and the cost to each party is about one per cent 
of the amount involved. In many European countries, however, the 
government resorts to compulsory arbitration, which means that dis- 
putes are automatically referred to a tribunal for settlement. The con- 
trolling elements in these countries feel that strikes and disputes are ex- 
pensive and wasteful, and that frequently the interests of the general 
public are involved and not merely those of the contending parties. 

In the United States compulsory arbitration has been opposed in the 
field of industrial relations, on the ground that it would work to the 
detriment of labor. Experience with compulsory arbitration in other 
countries shows that the workers are suspicious of it, unless the govern- 
ment in power is a labor or friendly government, or unless the workers 
are swayed by nationalistic appeals. Compulsory arbitration deprives 
organized labor of its most powerful weapon, the strike, and leaves unions 
at a decided disadvantage in collective bargaining, since usually em- 
ployers retain the right to discharge workers. 

Compulsory arbitration has been used in various places in this country 
in times past, and is even now to be found in circumscribed form in some 
fields. After a serious coal strike, which led to a coal shortage and to 
considerable public inconvenience, Kansas in 1920 enacted a compulsory 
arbitration law. It was applied for a number of years, but certain phases 
of the law were declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1923 and 1925, leaving the legal status of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in this country in some confusion. In the matter of railway disputes 
between carriers and management, the Federal Government utilizes 
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compulsory investigation with voluntary acceptance of award. That is, 
the Government publishes its findings and places reliance on the force 
of public opinion to persuade the disputants to accept the results. Before 
turning to such compulsory adjudication, however, the Government first 
attempts conciliation. In the field of industrial relations thoroughgoing 
compulsory, arbitration has made relatively little headway, and this 
despite the fact that the principle of compulsory arbitration is well 
established in our culture. Trial by judge and jury, for instance, is 
essentially a form of compulsory arbitration. 

Assimilation 

Earlier in the chapter conversion was mentioned as a form of assimila- 
tion. Assimilation is the process whereby individuals or groups once 
dissimilar become similar; that is, become identified in their interests and 
outlook. It is “a process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons 
and groups acquire the memories, sentiments and attitudes of other 
persons or groups, and by sharing their experiences and history, are in- 
corporated with them in a cultural life.’’ ^ Usually, when this process 
is mentioned, we think of immigrants being ‘^'Americanized.” The 
acculturation ^ of foreigners has been studied by sociologists more than 
all other manifestations of assimilation, hence a better-rounded treat- 
ment of this topic can be given than of some others. The use of this 
illustration should not lead the student to believe that the process is 
limited to this single field. Children are gradually assimilated into adult 
society as they grow up and learn how to behave. Foster children take 
on the new ways of their foster parents, sometimes so completely that the 
traces of earlier home influence are effaced. Husbands and wives, start- 
ing marriage with dissimilar backgrounds, often develop a surprising 
unity of interest and purpose. In the religious field, members of one 
church may be brought into the fold of another by the experience known 
as conversion. Since assimilation is a social process, it is in the very 
nature of the case a characteristic of group life in general, and is not 
limited to particular kinds of groups, 

A common but mistaken notion about assimilation is that it is a one- 
way process. According to this view, when an individual of foreign 

* R. E. Park, and E. W. Burgess, introduction to the science of sociology, p. 735. 

3 Acculturation is the process whereby individuals reared in one culture and transferred to 
another take on the behavior patterns of the second society. 
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extraction is brought into contact with American culture, he abandons 

his old culture and takes on the newj if he is assimilated. He is presumed 
to accept our culture, but to contribute nothing to it. Unfortunately 
for national pride, this one-sided view of assimilation is not a valid one. 
Close contact of persons . of dissimilar cultures always results in mutual 
interpenetration and fusion of culture traits, although the borrowing 
may not be as pronounced in the one direction as the other. The assimi- 
lation of African Negroes into the culture of America has proceeded to 
the point where Negroes generally evince no interest in Africa as a home- 
land, and possess culture traits which are almost altogether American in 
nature. While the Negro was being assimilated, however, America was 
adding such Negro contributions as jazz music, spirituals, and crap-shoot- 
ing to its cultural store. Likewise, as Linton ^ points out, the assimilation 
of Italians has given us, among other things, a popular interest in grand 
opera, spaghetti dinners, and superior techniques for racketeering. 

ASSIMILATION AND ACCOMMODATION 

What relationship does assimilation bear to accommodation? The 
common assumption seems to be that the more alike two individuals or 
groups become, the better adjusted they will be to each other. There is 
a companion idea that the more we know about others the better we like 
them. Not a few established social programs are predicated on this con- 
viction, as for example the international exchange of students and uni- 
versity instructors in the interests of world peace. But these are at best 
only half-truths, as will be shown by an examination of the evidence on 
the assimilation of racial minorities in the United States. 

Effect of large numbers on the accommodation of a racial minority group. 
It is necessary first of all to point out that the factor of numbers has a 
great deal to do with the kind of adjustment which these groups may 
make. A single Chinese, or Japanese, or Mexican family in a com- 
munity may be highly esteemed if the individuals are personally accept- 
able. Should the number of such families increase, the situation may be- 
come radically different. This fact has been shown experimentally by 
Moreno.^ At the Hudson School for Girls, a correctional institution in 
New York State, six or eight girls live together in a cottage. It was 

^ Ralph Linton, the study of man (New York: D. Appleton-Gentury Company, 1936), 
P' 335* 

® J. L. Moreno, who shall survive? (a new approach to the problem of human inter™ 
relations), Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph no. 58 (Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publication, 1934). 
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found that the introduction of one Negress into a cottage caused little or 
no resentment, but the hostility increased if others of the same race were 
added. The increase in resentment was out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in numbers. Experience elsewhere confirms this experimental 
observation. 

The prejudice against the Japanese on the Pacific coast must be 
viewed in the light of the fact that fifty-five per cent of the total Japanese 
immigration to the United States was concentrated in California, with San 
Francisco, the chief port of entry, the most favored place of settlement. 
The presence of such large numbers of Japanese intensifies the economic 
competition; hence they are regarded as a menace to economic security. 
In addition they are viewed as a threat to white supremacy. They 
are identified by their color, so concealment is impossible. 

Assimilation and social acceptability. It may now be shown that there 
is no necessary relation between accommodation and assimilation. The 
Chinese in the United States are no more assimilated than the Japanese, 
but they appear to be far better accommodated. It is interesting to 
compare the situation of the Chinese with that of the Japanese, since 
both were largely concentrated in California, In 1 930 there were 74,954 
Chinese on the Pacific coast. This represented a gain of 21.6 per cent 
since 1920. As is well known, the Chinese at first came into direct eco- 
nomic competition with white laborers, and the result was such resent- 
ment against them as to lead to the passage by Congress of the Exclusion 
Act. Prejudice against Chinese was intensified by certain unapproved 
practices, particularly the activities of the highbinder tongs in gambling 
and the opium trade. But now things are diflerent. Racketeering is on 
the decline. Many of the tongs have changed into benevolent societies. 
The crime rate is down. The segregated Chinese are no longer in direct 
economic competition with the white man. There is actual co-operation 
between the white merchants and the Chinese. Chinatown is regarded 
as an asset and is played up to the tourist trade.^ 

The accommodation on the part of the Chinese is excellent. It has 
been achieved by a policy of strict segregation and the maintenance of a 
separate cultural life. The Japanese, who are probably more fully as- 
similated into American life, are more poorly adjusted. The case of the 
Negro is in point here also. Certainly the Negroes today are largely 
assimilated, yet as a group they are now less well adjusted to the white 

^ C. N. Reynoi.ds in social problems and social processes, edited by E. S. Bogardus 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), pp. 79 ff. 
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man’s world than they were in the earlier period of slavery. It has been 
shown by means of objective tests that the better educated Negroes are 
more militant in their objection to caste discrimination than are those 
with less training.^ The more thoroughly assimilated Negroes become, 
the more they realize the limitations and discriminations under which 
they must live and the more resentful they become. The more assimilated 
the Negro, the more nearly he approaches the white man in competitive 
skill; hence the greater becomes the white man’s resentment against him. 

A distinction needs to be made betw^een assimilation and social accept- 
ance. Where the alien individuals differ from the majority group in 
culture only, assimilation may easily lead to complete acceptance and 
social adjustment. Members of the second and third generations of 
immigrants from northern Europe are readily absorbed. Even members 
of the first generation, with unusual talent of some sort and an ability 
to take on the American patterns of life, may win complete acceptance; 
as is witnessed by the career of Edward Bok, the Dutch immigrant boy 
w^ho rose to social and financial prominence. ^ Felix Frankfurter, 
brought by his parents to the United States from Vienna at the age of 
twelve is now Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Joseph Pulitzer, an immigrant from Hungary, achieved a position as one 
of the most distinguished newspapermen in our history. 

But when a racial barrier, or what is thought to be a racial barrier, 
also exists between the two groups, the situation is radically different, as 
may be seen from the following account of the isolation of a thoroughly 
assimilated Japanese w^oman: 

I recently had the curious experience of talking with a young Japanese 
woman who was not only born in the United States, but was brought up 
in an American family, in an American college town, where she had almost 
no association with members of her own race. I found myself watching 
her expectantly for some slight accent, some gesture, or intonation that 
would betray her racial origin. When I was not able, by the slightest 
expression, to detect the oriental mentality behind the oriental mask, I 
was still not able to escape the impression that I was listening to an Amer- 
ican woman in a Japanese disguise. 

A few months later I met this same young woman after she had returned 
from her first, and perhaps her last, visit to Japan. She was unusually 

^ Charles S. Johnson, ‘‘racial attitudes of college students,’’ publications of the 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, May, I934, PP* ^4 If 

= Edward Bok, the Americanization op edward bok (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1920), 
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reticent about her experiences, but she explained that it was impos- 
sible for her to remain longer in Japan, although she had had every inten- 
tion of doing so. She had found herself at a peculiar disadvantage there, 
because, though she looked like a Japanese, she was unable to speak the 
language; and besides, her dress, language, everything about her, in fact, 
betrayed her American origin. The anomaly struck the Japanese public 
as something scandalous, almost uncanny. When she appeared on the 
street, crowds followed her. They resented, perhaps even more at the 
time because of the recent passage of the Alien Land Law, the appearance 
of a Japanese woman in the masquerade of an American lady.^ 

An alien culture can be set aside, but not an alien skin. This Jap- 
anese woman found herself in the anomalous position of having been 
weaned from the culture of her origin, yet rejected by the culture of her 
choice. 

To describe such an individual, who lives in a cultural no-man’s-land, 
the phrase marginal man has been proposed. In some cases the margin- 
ality results from the mixture of races, as is the case with the Eurasians of 
India, who are rejected by both the East Indians and the English,® 
as may be the case also with mulattoes and half-breeds in the United 
States. But as the case of the Japanese woman cited above reveals, an 
individual may be on the margin between two cultures without being a 
racial hybrid. ^ 

SOCIAL DISTANCE AS A MEASURE OF ACCOMMODATION 

If there is no conflict between two individuals or groups, they will will- 
ingly consent to share certain experiences. The more kindly disposed 
they are toward each other, the more intimate will be the experiences 
they are willing to share. If, on the other hand, there is great hatred 
between them, they prefer to avoid each other altogether. Consequently, 
it is possible to measure the degree of social acceptance (accommodation) 

* Robert E. Park, “behind our masks,” the survey, 56:136, May i, 1926. 

^ “Of the several half-caste groups in Asia, the largest and most self-conscious is the Anglo- 
Indian Community. It numbers perhaps two hundred thousand persons who maintain them- 
selves precariously on the outskirts of British-Indian officialdom, employed for the most part 
in clerical and other minor positions under the government. The life of the Anglo-Indian is 
one protracted struggle for status, occupational and social, and in that struggle he seems to be 
losing ground. Despised by both British and Indians, he may well be submerged in the 
turmoil of the present, trampled under by the march of India’s millions toward nationalism.” 
Elmer L. Hedin, “the anglo-indian community,” American journal of sociology, 40:165, 
September, 1934. 

3 Everett V. Stonequist, the marginal man. The phrase marginal man was first used 
in this sense by Robert E. Park. 
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Table 13. Reactions of 1725 Americans to 40 Different Rages by Percentages* 
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1 0.4 

12. 

10.3 

30.4 

18.6 

8. 

Mexicans 

. 2.8 

11-5 

12.3 

77.1 

46.1 

30.8 

, 2[ 5 * i , 

Japanese 

. 2.3 

12.1 

13. 

27.3 

29*3 

38.8 

.;. 2 . 5 „ 

Filipinos 

. 1,6 

^ 5-2 

19*5 

38*7 

52.1 

28.5 

. 5 * 5 .: 

Negroes 

. 1.4 


11.8 

38.7 

57-3 

17.6 

12.7 

Turks, i 

. 1.4 

10. 

11.7 

^ 9 - 

25*3 

41.8 

234 

Chinese 

, 1. 1 

II. 8 

15-9 

27.0 

27*3 

45-2 

22.4 

Mulattoes 

. i*i 

9.6 

10.6 

32. 

47.4 

22.7 

16.8 

Korean, 

. 1. 1 

10,8 

11.8 

20.1 

27*5 

34*3 

13.8 

Hindus 

- I, I 

6.8 

^3- 

21.4 

23.7 

47.1 

19.x 


* Emoiy S. Bogasdl^s, im^gkation and race athtubes (Boston: B. C. Heath and Company, xgaS), p. 25. 
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between individuals or groups in terms of the activities the one is willing 
to share with the other. Such a test is known as a social-distance scale. 

By means of a social-distance scale, Bogardus was able to measure the 
reactions of native-born Americans to various racial and ethnic groups. 
It should be indicated that the great majority of these Americans were of 
North European descent. They were asked to state to what relation- 
ships they were willing to admit the members of each listed group (^hiot 
the best or the worst members, but members whom they consider repre- 
sentative or average’’). The results are given in Table 13. The social 
distance increases as one goes down the list. It is greatest for such 
groups as the Japanese, Negroes, Turks, Koreans, and Hindus, and least 
for those that come from northern Europe. The division is along the 
usual in-group, out-group lines. 



SUMMARY 


Social conflicts come to a close through a process of adjustment known 
as accommodation. One or both of the contestants may give ground 
for a variety of reasons, such as a consciousness of the futility of further 
resistance, or sympathy for one’s opponent, or weariness with fighting, or 
the interference of organized society itself. Open conflicts are usually 
brief interludes between working arrangements of some sort. 

These working arrangements may take a variety of forms, depending 
on the strength and spirit of the contenders and the attitude of the pre- 
vailing culture. The function of competition and conflict is to determine 
the relative social status of the contenders. If the issue is carried to the 
point of victory, the result is usually the subordination of the loser. 
Most accommodation takes the form of superordination-subordination. 
The contesting parties may, however, resort to compromise, each yielding 
something originally desired. Where yielding is not practicable, toler- 
ation may result. Here there may be still a large measure of antagonism, 
repressed in the interests of peace. Finally, the opponents may have a 
change of heart and experience-conciliation or even conversion. Accom- 
modation is thus a matter of degree and ranges from working together 
with a minimum of good will to working together in entire agreement. 

Culture affects the outcome of conflicts by taking an interest in con- 
trolling some disturbances and ignoring others. Thus murder, over 
which our organized society shows great concern, is indicated as a per- 
sonal or family matter in many primitive societies. Culture also controls 
conflict by indicating preferences as to how it shall be handled and ter- 
minated. Some societies, like the Kwakiutl, favor outright victory in 
important disputes, while other cultures, like the Chinese, urge com- 
promise on the contestants. 

While conflict and accommodation are going on, there may be also 
under way the process of assimilation, wherein differences are resolved 
and a unity of outlook established. Thus immigrants, in conflict with 
American folkways and seeking to effect some sort of accommodation to 
them, may become more and more Americanized, that is, gradually be- 
come assimilated. As a rule, this process leads to better adjustment 
especially if there is no special antagonism toward the one who is making 
the adjustment. Thus, in the case of an immigrant from northern 
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Europe^ poor accommodation is largely due to his own limitations, his 
inability to speak the English language, and the like. When these im- 
pediments are removed, improved accommodation follows. When, 
however, the attitude of the majority group is one of antagonism, then 
the more nearly the members of the minority group approach the stand- 
ards of the majority group, the more violent may the conflict become. 
So long as prejudice exists against the minority group, and they can be 
identified by their appearance or behavior, the least disturbing accom- 
modation is in some subordinate role, as is well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the Negro in the United States. Particularly difficult is the 
problem of adjustment of the marginal groups who outgrow the old 
culture only to find no acceptance in the new. 

Co-operation, conflict, and accommodation among individuals and 
groups may be regarded in terms of social distance, the amount of 
intimacy existing between them as evidenced in shared experience. 
Tests are available for the measurement of social distance in various 
fields. By means of such a test it has been possible to determine the 
relative status of ethnic and racial groups in the United States from the 
standpoint of the dominant group. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How is conflict distinguished from- competition? Is there any 
causal relation between the two? 

2. In what ways may conflict be resolved? Which is the most 
common way in our society? Why is this so? 

3. What does Sumner mean when he refers to accommodation as 
“antagonistic co-operation”? 

4. What is the principal social function of competition and con- 
flict? Illustrate. 

5. Is peace (accommodation) at any price a good thing? Defend 
your position. 

6. Why are Negroes in the United States now less well accom- 
modated than previously? What is the significance of this? 

7. What kinds of differences admit of compromise? What kinds 
do not? 

8. Is compulsory arbitration of strikes a good thing? 

9. How does assimilation differ from co-operation? 
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10. Why is assimilation, on the whole, more difficult to achieve 
than accommodation? 

11. Does assimilation of immigrants necessarily entail the complete 
loss of the immigrant culture? 

12. What do we mean by the term, marginal man? Is the num- 
ber of marginal persons increasing or decreasing in our society? 

■ , Wffiy? 

13. How does Bogardus measure "'social distance’’ between races? 
To what other types of social phenomena might his method be 
applied? Illustrate. 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . The accommodation of the American Indian. 

2. Foreign-speaking associations as instruments of accommo- 
dation. 

3. The interrelations of amalgamation and assimilation. 

4. The accommodation of second and third generation Orientals 
in the United States. (See William G. Smith, Americans in 
PROCESS. Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1937.) 

5. Ascendance-submission in a boys’ gang. (G£ F, Thrasher, 
THE GANG. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927.) 

6. The contribution of the Negro to American culture. 

7. Pauline V. Young, the pilgrims of russian-town (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932). A study of the conflicts 
and accommodation of the Russian Molokan sect of Southern 
California. 

8. Social distance between organized groups on your campus. 
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A penetrating analysis of the forms of accommodation^ such as 
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The fullest discussion available of marginal human types, 
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Thomas, W. I., and F. Znaniegki, the polish peasant in Europe 
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two-volume edition.) 

Personal documents {letters exchanged between members of 
Polish peasant fatnilies and an extended autobiography pro- 
vided by a Polish immigrant to the United States) illuminate 
the problems of cultural conflict, accommodation, and assimila- 
tion. An epochal book in methodology and the scope of so- 
ciology. 

Wirth, Louis, the ghetto. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 

A careful study of the ghetto as a natural areal^ and a type 
of cultural isolation, hosed on both historical sources and 
the ghetto in Chicago, 




PART V 


COMMUNITIES 


IN THE PRECEDING SECTION, various group patterns and processes 
were set forth, together with their significance for human experience. 
No treatment was accorded, however, an important type of human group: 
the locality group, or community. A community may be thought of as 
the total organization of social life within a limited area. Human social 
life is characteristically carried on in such communities. They are the 
loci of group activity, of institutional organization, and of the develop- 
ment of human personality. 

The present section considers this important factor of community 
from the standpoints of settlement and population. What determines 
the location of human communities, their size and their physical pattern? 
Chapter XIV, ^‘Human Ecology,” undertakes to answer these questions, 
tracing the changes in the nature of human communities attendant upon 
the growth of culture. Chapter XV, ‘^The Distribution of Population,” 
appropriately considers the actual distribution of population at the pres- 
ent time by continents and races, together with the recent changes in 
these respects and the principal reasons therefore. The elements of size 
and composition of population are so important in their social con- 
sequences that Chapter XVI, ^‘'The Growth of Population,” considers, 
in detail, the factors of migration, births, and deaths, by which popula- 
tions change. The social significance of the declining birth rate and the 
changing composition of the population receive special attention. 
Chapter XVII, ^‘Characteristics of Communities,” which completes 
the section, presents some of the outstanding contrasts between various 
kinds of communities, and raises the interesting question of the adequacy 
of man’s adjustment to each. 




*^ XIV. HUMAN ECOLOGY 


ECOLOGY IS the study of the relation of organisms to their environ- 
ment. For instance^ birds spend the summer in one type of envi- 
ronmentj and as winter comes they migrate southward to a similar 
environment. Trees may grow to great heights in lowlands of suitable 
temperature and air pressure^ but their growth is stunted in mountains 
where the temperature is lower and the air more rare. Salmon are 
found in large numbers at certain seasons of the year near the waterfalls 
closest to the sea. These instances suggest that types of environment 
affect greatly both the number and kind of organisms found in different 
localities. Ecology is a “natural history” of organisms^ in contrast to the 
special studies of physiology or heredity. Ecology does not emphasize 
inquiry into the evolution of the species, but rather is concerned with the 
relations of environment to numbers and to the spatial arrangements of 
groups.^ 

Human ecology is a branch of general ecology, but it is concerned, as 
the name implies, with the relations of human organisms to their environ- 
ment. The field is very broad,^ but human ecologists have been con- 
cerned particularly wdth the problem of man’s spatial arrangements, 
and their bearing on his social life. The people living in the s%¥amps of 
southern Louisiana have a different type of community from those in the 
Appalachian Mountains of Kentucky, and both are different from, the 
community arrangement of Middletown. Within communities as well, 
there are diverse localities, each with its distinctive way of life. One 
group may be found down by the w^ater front or over across the railroad 
tracks, another on Main Street, and still another on Woodlawm Boule- 
vard. 

The habitations of men have also varied according to environment the 

^ For general information concerning plant and animal ecology, the reader is referred to the 
following works: A. S. Pearse, animal ecology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1926); J. E. Weaver, plant ecology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929); W. C. 
Allee, animal life and social growth (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1932); Charles 
Elton, animal ecology and evolution (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1930). 

® An aspect of human ecology, the relation of environment to physical man, was considered 
in Chapter IV. 
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world over and as far back as one can go in time. To the desert of 
Arabia a nomadic people is best adapted, while the desert of New Mexico 
has a people living in stable houses of adobe in cliffs and on mesas. When 
northern Europe was covered by an ice cap such as Greenland has today, 
small bands of men living near the receding ice found their adaptation 
by living in caves. This chapter is to be devoted to a study of the 
spatial distribution of men in relation to their environment. The anal- 
ysis will be made in terms of the factors causing the type of living ar- 
rangement 

NATURAL ENVIRONMENT IN HUMAN ECOLOGY 

For plants and animals, the environment that determines location is 
altogether natural environment. Nature dictates the distribution of 
these organisms. Animals and plants have their appropriate dwelling 
place or habitat. The fish are in the sea, the birds in the air, not the 
reverse. Moreover, certain fish are adapted to particular regions. 
Every fisherman knows that trout are not to be sought in the tropics, 
nor tuna in the arctic zone. 

Man’s environment, on the contrary, includes culture, which has the 
effect of lessening the control of nature over his place of residence. Man 
cannot live naturally in the ocean, but he can do so with the aid of the 
submarine. WTiile unsuited for life in the air, man circumvents this 
limitation by such inventions as the balloon and the airplane. Simi- 
larly, man is not naturally adapted to life in the cold northern regions. 
There is evidence that the progenitors of man lived in trees; and even 
yet man seems excellently adapted to a diet of fruits and greens. It 
does not seem probable, then, that man was native to the climate 
found in the antarctic. But man lives in such regions now, thanks to 
clothing, shelter, and fire. The effect of such cultural traits is to make 
man, to a degree, a master of cold, and to lessen the force of natural 
environment in determining where man may live. Man is the only 
large animal so widely distributed as to occupy every quarter of the 
globe. 

This conquest of climate goes on. The tropical environs around the 
Panama Canal are made livable for the white man of the north by 
modern sanitation and screening. The control of indoor temperatures 
in summer or in hot regions is the newest significant step in the produc- 
tion of artificial climate, one which may produce a movement of popula- 
tion southward. The course of civilization has been northward during 
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the historical period/ Early civilizations grew up on the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Yangtze where the climate was hospitable for agricul- 
ture and where transportation connections were numerous. But the 
new inventions on which these cultures rested spread northward, espe- 
cially as the control over climate became more effective, and the inventions 
using coal were developed. It seems probable that the conquest of 
climate southward may turn the population movement in that direction. 
This movement could be made possible by the artificial production of 
cooler temperatures indoors, by the production of power from the 
differential in temperatures of bottom and surface waters in the tropics, 
by the cheaper production of electricity and its transmission greater 
distances, and by scientific medicine that will deal successfully with 
tropical diseases. In the tropics, the blonde races have not prospered. 
Protective pigment of darker color has developed, or there has been a 
weeding out by nature of blondes. It is quite conceivable, however, that 
the production of artificial climate in the tropics would permit an adapta- 
tion without a darkening of the pigment. 

It may be concluded that the advances of culture serve to liberate man 
somewhat from the restrictions of ecological forces to which other animals 
are subject. This point will be made even more explicit by the account 
which follows of the relation of the human community to the level of 
culture. 

The Evolution OF THE Community 

PRE-HISTORIG TYPES 

Hunting and food-gathering. Among peoples with a simple culture, 
such as hunters, there is usually no satisfactory method of transporting 
food, and they must live where the food is to be found. When the 
animals hunted wander over great distances, as do the caribou, the 
hunters must follow. The result is a nomadic mode of life. Again, in 
the case of peoples who live on roots, herbs, and fruits, the supply may 
readily become depleted; since their facilities for storing food are poor, 
they may be forced to move on. Thus those on the lowest cultural 
levels lead something of a wanderer’s life. It is to be noted, however, 
that while forced by scarcity of food to change their position, the move- 
ments of these peoples need not be aimless and lacking in pattern. They 
may rather take up positions at each of a number of camps in a circuit. 

^ S. G. GiLFILLAN, “the CXDLDWARD GGURSE of progress,” POLmCAL SOtENCE QUARTERLY, 
35^393-4^0? September, 1920. 
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They generally make rounds,, as it. were, of their temporary dwelling 
places, ' somewhat like the migratory laborers who follow the crops in the 
United 'States' today. 

■ While life on the lower levels is partly nomadic, certain exceptions 
are to be noted. Fishermen will live in villages that remain in the same 
' loca.lity for a long time, as is, true of the Kwakiutl Indians of the Pacific 
northwest coast,' w^ho depend largely on the run of salmon. Fixed 
settlements will also be occupied by peoples who live off the products ..of 
longJived trees, as' in the case of certain California Indians whose main 
diet'''is of acorns.' 

Hunting often means a life - of feast ' and famine, ' since food supplies 
vary with the seasons, and if the .animals hunted are nomadic, there is 
less assurance of continuity of supply. Hunting becomes a hazardous 
life with a high death rate. Scarcity of food thus means a small popu- 
lation for an area. The bands of hunters often consist of from ten to 
one .'hundred persons or thereabout; and great stretches of territory may 
be occupied by only a small number of bands. The ratio often quoted 
i'S:;one ':person to twenty-five :square .miles. This is, of course, an un- 
realistic figure, since each unit of twenty-five square miles does not 
actually contain just one individual. Rather, life goes on in small 
groups that may be more or less widely separated, and some of the 
groups may contain many more families than others. 

Some of the Indian hunters of Canada have settled sufficiently to 
allocate hunting territory to individual members, but this procedure is 
very rare. In general among the American Indians, land is thought 
of as the hunting ground of the tribe. Since each group becomes identi- 
fied with a particular area, there is ordinarily no crowding into favored 
regions. The idea of ownership of land does not exist, which helps to 
explain the difficulty occasioned by the white men who “bought' Mand 
from the Indians. 

The smallness of the band of hunters does not necessitate much plan- 
ning of the habitations of the members. The community sometimes 
assumes a definite pattern, with the houses arranged in a particular 
order around the house of the chief, just as the order of seating in a house 
is in a pattern for men and for women and for varying ages and ranks. 
Those who are neighbors in one camp will be neighbors in all the camps 
the group sets up. But such arrangements are based essentially on social 
psychological considerations rather than on ecological ones, as may be 
inferred from the plan of Shilluk village in Figure 54. 
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FIGURE 54. PLAN OF SHILLUK VILLAGE 
A, village tree; B, free place for dances or cattle; G, stables; D, temple; E, paths to villages; 
F, single dwellings for old people; G, family dwellings. Ecological factors do not seem particu- 
larly significant in determining the pattern of this primitive village. Froin Robert H. Lowie, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, p. gj. {Originally from Hofmayr.) 
Copyright, igpo. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., and 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 

Pastoral. Among pastoral people the community is generally 
somewhat larger than among hunters. Size of population is a function 
of the food supply, and the latter depends on methods of procurement. 
An improvement in method occurs when tame animals furnish food. 
Such domestication, however, is feasible with only a few kinds of animals. 
The difficulty is exemplified by the Lapps, who followed a half-tamed 
herd of reindeer about as it grazed. The breeding of domesticated 
animals makes possible a larger population, especially in dry, grassy 
regions which would otherwise be inhospitable. 

In caring for herds there is not as much inducement for members of 
the community to break away from the group as there is in the case of 
hunting, nor is there as much need for the group as a whole to wander. 
In the pastoral economy it is likely that the number of temporary abodes 
will be few and the same places will be occupied over and over again. 
There is, of course, great variation within the general pattern of pastoral 
life. Some pastoral peoples are more mobile than some hunters, but 
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Taking the situation as a whole^ the pastoral economy ^ represents an 
advance over the hunting economy in the direction of cohesive^ settled 
community life. 

Agricultural When food can be had by planting seed, the basis is 
laid for an even larger and more stable population. Although agricul- 
ture is something of a gamble, it is not so uncertain as hunting. A more 
regular food supply is possible, and with plow culture a much more 
abundant supply as well. Farming is an occupation that binds the 
worker to the soil The farmer must be on hand to till and sow and 
harvest. Agriculture fosters the stable human community. 

Before the rise of agriculture, the arts of hunting disposed peoples to 
live where the game was, in the mountains, at the waterfalls, on the 
plains with the herd, where the fruit trees or edible roots were plentiful. 
Agriculture meant a change in the distribution of population, namely, 
the congregation of peoples in villages in the fertile river valleys, on the 
plains, or on level pockets in the mountains. 

THE PRIMITIVE VILLAGE 

The village is man’s oldest permanent community. ‘^We do not 
know,” writes Kropotkin, ^'one single human race or one single nation 
which has not had its period of village communities.” ^ The anthro- 
pologists have found traces of Neolithic villages which existed five 
thousand or more years ago. Probably the most impressive of these are 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland and near-by sections of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Austria. Here were discovered houses built on plat- 
forms, which were supported by piles driven into the lake bottom. 
Occasionally bridges connected these platforms with the shore, where 
lay the fields and pastures. 

It is important for the reader to note two things in particular about the 
primitive village. One is the prominent part played by kinship in effect- 
ing group solidarity. Due to the smallness and relative isolation of 
primitive communities, considerable in-breeding occurs, so that a large 
proportion of the population is related by blood. In such a primitive 
community, made up of a relatively few families, the feeling of famil- 
iarity is great. In Samoa, for instance, if a child wanders off from 

^ Oi^y a small percentage of primitive people are pastoral. The main stream of cultural 
evolution moves from hunting to agriculture. Cf. L. T. Hobhouse^ G. G. WiceeleRj and M. 
GinsberGj the material culture and social institutions of the simpler peoples (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1915), chap. i. 

* P. Kropotkin, mutual aid (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935), p. 96. 
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home, his parents do not worry about him, for he has numerous rela- 
tives on the island who will keep an eye on him. The prominent role 
of kinship in the early village is nowhere more clearly evident than in 
China, where for more than four thousand years the village has been 
the basis for the continuity of the civilization. Families with as many 
as 100 members at home have continued to live collectively and often 
under one roof for as many as seven to nine generations.^ In some 
cases, families become so large as to constitute a whole community. 
Much the same condition has been observed in the Russian mir and the 
Polish peasant community.® The old form of village, vill^ means kin. 

The second point to be remembered is that the primitive village was 
organized on a collectivist basis, so far as land was concerned. While 
land was generally not considered property, there was nevertheless a 
close identification of the whole people with the land. In some cases 
the land remained under the control of the clan as a whole; in others 
it was parceled out to family units in accordance with the number of 
males in the family or some other basis. But always the land was a 
group trust. The close ties of the inhabitants with one another and 
with the land led to a highly developed sense of identification with the 
local community. 

THE MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 

The medieval village was an intermediary form between the primitive 
community and the village of our own day. By the time of the Middle 
Ages the village had undergone a fundamental transformation on both 
of the basic points indicated in the preceding paragraphs. Kinship no 
longer played such a prominent part in uniting the population, nor did 
the land belong any longer to the group as a whole. It usually belonged 
to a lord of some sort, to the king, to a member of the nobility, or to an 
ecclesiastical official. The land, in Europe, was worked by three classes 
of tenants. The free tenants had the largest holdings and the easiest 
terms. The villeins had moderate grants in return for which they were 
required to render certain services to the lord of the manor. The cotters 
had the most meager holdings of all. What were the bonds that bound 
these people to the community? One was their common subjection, 

^ KiANG HaNG-Hu, “CHINESE FAMILY SYSTEM,’^ ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL sciENCEj 152:40, Novcmber, 1930. 

“ W. 1 . Thomas and F. Znaniecki, the polish peasant in Europe and ameiuca (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). 




FIGURE 55. PLAN OF A MANORIAL VILLAGE IN EUROPE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

The organization of the village shown above was geared to specialization and represented an ad- 
justment to agricultural life. There were woodlands and meadows for various degrees of participa- 
tion in common use. The strips of la?id mete adapted to rotation of crops and usually one of the 
three fields lay fallow. If there was a hill^ the lord’s house usually occupied it^ as it was a position 
of advantage for protection in case of raids or wars. 
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their serfdom. Another was their occupational unity. Still another 
was their co-operative activity, for there were certain sections' of land 
reserved to the lord which had to be worked by all the serfs. 

The common practice in the early Middle Ages was for the serfs to 
live in villages and to cultivate parcels of land scattered some distance 
away from the dwellings. In Europe particularly the land was culti- 
vated in small strips, a system suited to garden cultivation with small 
tools, but one which would scarcely be adequate to the modern type of 
cultivation with big plows. Near such a village was a meadow used by 
all for the grazing of a limited number of cows, sheep or goats. Often 
on a hill close by was the manor house or castle of the wealthy chief who 
acted as leader in furnishing armed protection against marauders. The 
plan of such a community is shown in Figure 55. Such an arrangement 
was characteristic of the form feudal communities took in various lands. 
By comparison with ecological organization arnong the Shilluk, the 
situation in feudal communities represents a development in the direction 
of greater specialization and differentiation of areas, based on the dif- 
ferentiation of social classes. 

THE MODERN AMERICAN VILLAGE 

Even at the present time the village continues to be an important 
habitat for a large proportion of our population, a fact which has been 
obscured by the recent phenomenal growth of cities. In the incorpo- 
rated places under 1000 population of the United States in 1940 there 
were approximately 4,316,000 persons; and in the same year the vil- 
lages (population: 1,000-2500) accounted for more than 5,000,000 
persons. A comparison for the ten-year period, 1 930-40, reveals the 
fact that the total population in the incorporated places under 2500 in- 
creased. 

However, great changes have been wrought in the village as a kind of 
community. The modern village makes an interesting object for com- 
parison with the village of primitive society. Increased size and mobil- 
ity of population have reduced greatly the importance of the kinship 
bond. The land is neither owned collectively nor worked jointly. 
What the residents have in common is a habitat and a set of social re- 
lationships and activities. Although these two things are sufficient 
to cause an individual to identify himself with his village community, 
it hardly seems likely that the identification could be so complete as in 
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former times. The automobile has decreased somewhat the depend- 
ence of 'the villager on his village community. 


THE OPEN-COUNTRY NEIGHBORHOOD 

Important as are the villages in American life, they do not encompass 
so large a population as do the individual farms, which go to make up 
the so-called open-country area. In 1940, about 30,500,000 people in 
the United States were living on separate farms, or about six times as 
many persons as were living in villages, as defined above. In addition, 
approximately 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 persons were to be found in un- 
incorporated territory. When, however, the figures for 1940 are com- 
pared with those for 1930, it is found that the proportion of the total 
population living in the open country decreased during the decade. 
Relatively fewer people live on farms than formerly; relatively more 
live in villages and towns. The term open country is usually applied 
to farm country where the farms are not clustered closely enough to- 
gether to be called a hamlet. The open country today, however, is 
being infiltrated a little by commercial enterprises, that is to say, road- 
side stands and stores at the crossroads, made possible by the extension 
of the paved highway. 

The open-country development is peculiarly a product of the new 
world. Isolated farms were exceptional in ancient Rome and later. 
Even in the American colonies the agricultural community was a com- 
pact area. For an explanation of the special development of separated 
farms in the United States we must turn to the frontier movement. 
With a vast expanse of virgin land stretching to the west, it is under- 
standable how the pioneers would spread out over it in the ample fashion 
of the isolated farm. 

What is the relation between open-country life and community life? 
It is evident that the individual, separate farms do not constitute a com- 
munity, How are the boundaries of an open-country community to be 
determined? Galpin ^ followed the expedient of recording the ad- 
dresses of all the farmers who paid visits to the local centers for trading 
and other purposes. By plotting these addresses on a map, and drawing 

^ C. J. GaLPIN, a method of making a social survey of a rural community, also THE 
SOCIAL anatomy of A RURAL COMMUNITY. 
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Trade at two or more centers C ' ( Trade outside the county 
FIGURE 56. TRADE COMMUNITIES 


These areas are for general trading. The lines for special items like clothings hardware and hank- 
ing do not necessarily conform to the general trading boundaries. C. J. Galpin, the social 
ANATOMY OF AN AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY, Research Bulletin 34, May, igij, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Wiscotuin, Madison. 

a circle about them, the limits of the open-country community were 
determined. The local community was thus regarded as the smallest 
area in which the basic needs of the population might be satisfied. 

THE CITY 

Rural life continued to predominate for many centuries in the West, 
as it still does in the countries of the East. Yet from early times there 
were some cities, like those in the Egyptian, Sumerian, Aegean, and 
Mayan civilizations. These cities were imlike oiu: own, in that com- 
merce and industry played a smaller part in their founding. In some 
cases the early city served as a place of refuge. The word, town, which 
is the modern English equivalent for city, originally meant an enclosure, 
like ancient Troy with its massive wall. Other cities, particularly in 
Egypt and Maya, served as religiorts headquarters, the temple being the 
center of the community. 
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“The cities of the Middle Ages show a very different picture. Com- 
merce and industry made them what they were.” ^ In the tenth cen- 
tury, after the barbarian raids ceased, commerce was revived by recon- 
nection with the markets of the East. Cities like Venice, Bruges, Ghent, 
and Ypres flourished. Although there was some manufacturing, as of 
cloth in Flanders, the mainstay of most cities was commerce. Out of 
Venice went wheat and wine from Italy, wood from Dalmatia, salt from 
the lagoons adjacent to Venice, and slaves from the Adriatic. Here we 
have principally seaport cities, made possible by the existence of the 
boat. Such manufacturing as did exist was, of course, on the level of 
handicraft economy. 

These early cities were smaller and fewer in number than the largest 
cities of the present time. The problem of conveying food, fuel, and 
manufactming materials to the city population had to be taken care of 
by the packsaddle, cart, and small boat. Under the circumstances 
cities could not be so large or so numerous as they can with the benefit 
of the steamboat and the railroad. Constantinople, in the eleventh 
century, is thought to have had almost a million inhabitants, and the 
same estimate is made for Rome at the height of the Empire. But “a 
million represents about the upper limit in size for cities in the pre- 
steam age.” “ 

The question may be raised at this point as to what constitutes a city. 
At the present time the United States Bureau of the Census classifies as 
urban communities all incorporated places with a population of 2500 
or more persons. This division on the basis of size alone hardly seems to 
be realistic, for there are communities with more of the urban way of 
life than some cities with larger populations.^ On the whole, how- 
ever, the factor of large numbers is essential for the production of those 
features of social organization which we associate with city life. While 
the city is a complex phenomenon, a central characteristic is the fact 
that the people live by means other than working the soil. A city does 
not produce its own food. Since food must be imported, the city cannot 
exist without adequate transportation. 

“ Henri PiRENNE, MEDWAI, cities (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1925), p. 136. 

=> Warren S. Thompson, population problems (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
I935)> P- 300. 

3 Of. Louis Wirth, “urbanism as a way of life,” American journal op sociology, 44: 1—24, 
July, 1938. The city is here defined as a “relatively large, dense, and permanent settlement of 

hcterog<5neous individuals.” 
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Modern Communities 

THE LOCATION OF MODERN CITIES 

At the present time in the United States^ less than one quarter of the 
population lives on farms, more than half in urban areas, as defined by 
the Bureau of the Census. This ecological situation is possible only 
because of power machinery. Power is used in transportation, so that 
foodstuffs or manufactured goods can be carried in large volume hun- 
dreds of miles within a day. Within cities power machinery in factories 
produces manufactured objects in great numbers, with the aid of the 
assembly line, the mechanical conveyor, and scientific management. 
At the same time the use in agriculture of scientific methods and of 
machinery driven by electricity or the combustion engine makes it 
possible for one quarter of the population to support the other three 
quarters, whereas one hundred years ago three quarters were required 
to feed one quarter. Since cities can now be located without much 
reference to the food-producing lands, it is clear that nature is less prone 
to point a dictatorial finger to the particular spots where men shall live. 

The point just made, that nature does not, within limits, act in a 
deterministic fashion to fix the location and organization of human com- 
munities as it does those of other organisms, is of considerable importance. 
As has been stated, in agricultural times the aggregations of peoples 
were found along the river valleys where the land was fiat and fertile 
and where there was water transportation. In antiquity Carthage was 
the center of a great grain region in northern Africa. In agricultural 
France the wealth, the chateaux, the arts were distributed along such 
valleys as those of the Loire and the Rhone. Before the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution to the United States, great plantations and ante- 
bellum homes were found in the fertile farm land of Virginia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and other southern states. 

With the coming of mechanical power, a new geographical shift was 
made. In the power age, coal is the source of most power, and is bulky 
and costly to transport. The tendency is now for the manufacturing 
cities to be congregated not very far away from the sources of coal. 
Where iron and coal occur close together, we have the most favorable 
place for the multiplication of industrial cities. But as between the two 
raw materials, when separated, the blast furnaces tend to follow the coal 
rather than the iron. For instance, more factory towns are congregated 
around the coal of the Ruhr district than around the iron mines of Lor- 
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raine.^ The same is true for cities around the coal fields of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania rather than around the Mesabi iron range. Also in an 
age with such inventions as steamboats and railroad trains, great cities 
arise at points where these two modes of transportation meet; for exam- 
ple, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
'.Seattle.' 

How geographical conditions and transportation combine to affect 
an area is well illustrated by tidewater Virginia, which was a center of 
culture in America in the eighteenth century. The many broad rivers in 
this long tidewater region provided transportation similar to that of 
Venice. Vessels from London came to the front yards of the various 
plantations and the captains delivered goods and took orders from the 
planters. Contact with centers of European culture was maintained and 
spread as far as the broad rivers ran in this region, and no farther, because 
roads were very bad and travel off the waterways was slow. The coming 
of the trans-Atlantic steamer and the railroad transferred the center of 
culture elsewhere. The railroads from North to South traversed the Pied- 
mont region from Richmond to Washington on the western border of the 
tidewater region, because it was the short way and because it avoided the 
construction of bridges over the waterways near the coast. The big boats 
came only to a few big harbors and the tidewater region was passed by.^ 
So it is that transportation and technological developments within a 
culture take up and discard the materials presented by nature, and effect 
great changes in the total pattern of community life. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 

At the time that the factory was introduced, local transportation facili- 
ties were poor, consisting of carts, donkeys, horses and oxen. The many 
factory workers were compelled to live near their place of employ- 
ment. Congestion of housing resulted. The situation was particu- 
larly pronounced in the larger centers, that is, those that had railroad 
connections in a number of different directions, for it was here that fac- 
tories collected in large numbers. Land was at a premium, so families 
lived in houses built on top of other houses. Thanks to the elevator, these 

^ A. BeRGLUND, “the iron-ore problem of LORRAINE,’’ ^^UARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 
33 : 53 J“ 54 > May, 1919. The organization of the Minnesota Steel Company at Duluth, Min- 
nesota, seems to contradict this, but it must be remembered that coal is carried on the Great 
Lakes at exceptionally low rates (pp. 543-44). 

2 With the coming of the big ocean-going steamboat, the harbor at Bruges, Belgium, suitable 
only for small sailing boats, was replaced as a port for the region by the larger harbor at near-by 
Antwerp. In a similar way, Liverpool, England, replaced Chester as an important port. 
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piles of dwellings reached great heights. Never before had so many per- 
sons lived so close together. 

The streetcar added to the population of the city by extending its 
boundaries. It also aided in the development and segregation of specific 
areas, as will be indicated below. The modern city has a financial sec- 
tion, a theater district, various ethnic areas, a rooming house district, a 
slum area, and so on. In earlier cities, lack of adequate local transporta- 
tion prevented such a marking off of natural areas. There were market 
places, which were distinct from the residential districts, but on the whole 
segregation was less noticeable. The modern city is a community which 
has become highly differentiated in its parts on the basis of function. Cer- 
tain divisions of a city are the result of political organization, such as 
wards, districts, and precincts. These political units are often of an arti- 
ficial and arbitrary nature, and do not conform to any natural grouping of 
the population on a basis of economic position, race, or culture. The 
sociologist is less interested in the political divisions of the city than he is in 
what have come to be called the ^‘natural areas.” He wants to know, for 
example, where the slums are to be found and why they are so located. 

ECOLOGY OF THE CITY 

The pattern of a city results from the competition of industries, institu- 
tions, and social classes for advantageous positions. Businesses of all 
kinds are competing with one another for favorable locations; the rentals 
that they can afford to pay determine where they will be found. Land 
values are the key to the ecology of the city. In every large city there are 
usually two areas of highest land value: the central shopping district and 
the central banking area.^ These areas are called centers of dominance, 
because they influence the positions which the other areas occupy. Any 
shift of expansion in the central business district of a city is likely to have 
its effects in the displacement of surrounding districts. 

Chicago, About this center of dominance, the downtown commer- 
cial area, are to be found the other natural areas of the city; for purposes 
of representation, these may be shown as concentric circles, somewhat like 
the age rings of a cross-section of a tree, as seen in Figure 57.=^ 

^ Robert E. Park, “human ecology,’’ American journal of sociology, 42:I“i6, July, 1936. 

2 Figure 65 is taken from Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, the 
crrY, p. 55. There are some cities in the United States, such as New Haven and Cleveland, 
and many in other lands, that do not conform to this picture. (See M. R. Davie, “the pat- 
tern OF URBAN GROWTO,” studies IN THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY, edited by G. P. Murdock. 
New Haven; Yale University Press, 1937, pp. i33'-6i,) Such variation is to be expected, since, 
as was seen the ecological arrangement represents a conjuncture of cultural and geographical 
factors, and both of these may vary considerably in different places. 
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FIGURE 57. SCHEMATIC DESIGN OF THE ECOLOGY OF CHICAGO 
The first ring indicates the business district^ the second ring shows where the business district 
impinges on the residential section^ and the outer ring is a region of newer residences within the city. 
Special localizations are indicated within these rings^ which extend in reality only to the water 
fronts which is indicated by the dark wavy line in the diagram. From R. E. Park and E. W. 
BurgesSj the 55 {Chicago: University of Chicago Press ^ 

At the heart of the city (the Loop in Figure 57), is to be found the cen- 
tral commercial area. Here are the retail merchandise establishments 
that can afford a high rental, for example the specialized shops in jewelry 
and furs, and the huge unspecialized department stores. Within this 
compact area are also located the buildings of city government and a 
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scattering of service units such as drugstores and restaurants. Close by 
the central area, if not actually within it^ are a number of other enter- 
prises. Great hordes of human beings are brought into the city every day 
and taken out again at night; hence the passenger terminals must be situ- 
ated downtown. There must be housing facilities for those who come and 
go, so the great hotels are likewise to be found here. Here too is the 
wholesale merchandise center, conveniently close for the buyers. Because 
of the very high rentals, factories usually avoid this area, but a few find it 
both possible and desirable to be located here. In New York City, for 
example, the women’s cloak and dress industry is located downtown. 
Newspaper plants find it to their advantage to be rooted here also. The 
play interests of the large public are also provided for in this area. 

The downtown area includes also a number of residential districts. 
The rich have their special neighborhood,, the so-called Gold Coast. 
These stately homes are maintained partly because of their closeness to 
the heart of city life, and partly because of sentiment, the houses having 
been owned through a number of generations of the same family. How- 
ever, as the business section of the city expands, it exerts a great pressure 
on these homes, and they are gradually given up either for a de-luxe suite 
in one of the new apartment hotels or a home in the country. 

Next to the central business district, and surrounding it, there is to be 
found an area which is in a state of deterioration. At one time it was 
occupied by residences, but now, invaded by business and light manu- 
facturing, it is in a state of transition. In due course of time it may be 
swallowed up by the central business district. Meanwhile it is neither an 
adequate housing area nor a business district, and may rightfully be called 
an ^Interstitial area.” The houses, because of the impending changes, 
are sorely neglected. Here are the slums, the ‘ 'blighted areas” of poverty, 
delinquency, and disease. Coincident with the slums, or overlapping 
them, are often the clusters of special cultural or racial groups, the G hetto, 
-Little Sicily,” “Greektown,” “Chinatown.” In this vicinity there are 
also to be found the rooming houses, occupied largely by poor unmarried 
men and women, many of whom are without friends or relatives in the 
city and are therefore very lonely. Here too will be quartered the Bo- 
hemian groups: the non-conformists, the individualists, the “queer folks.” 
The underworld also makes this area its headquarters; it is easy to drop 
out of sight in an area so deteriorated in its physical structure and so 
varied in its human element. Attempting to offset the degradation are 
the missions and the settlement houses. 
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Beyond this transition area lies one which duplicates on a smaller scale 
the central area and its appendages. Here are also to be found a number 
of commercial centers and their affiliates. It is the locality of skilled work- 
ers who wish to be fairly close to their work. To meet their needs, little 
local business districts arise, including for instance small retail stores, 
neighborhood theaters, and branch banks. This area is characteristi- 
cally one of second immigrant settlement. Many come here having 
“escaped’ ’ from the slums. Their children in turn may later move farther 
out to the city rim or even into one of the suburbs. 

Where this in-between area meets the open-country, it breaks down into 
an ill-defined urban fringe. “It is in part residential, in part industrial, in 
part quasi-agricultural, and in part devoted to more or less temporary 
open-area types of development.” ^ Many of the very wealthy have their 
estates here. Some formerly lived in the Gold Coast section, but have 
come out to the city’s edge. In due course of time, they may be forced 
still further out into one of the exclusive suburbs. In this outer residen- 
tial zone there are also more modest but attractive single-family dwellings. 
Such industrial development as takes root here is generally part of the 
movement for decentralization, an attempt to avoid the high rental costs 
near the freight terminals in the city proper. The large stretches of un- 
broken country make this region a good one for the cemetery, the golf 
course, the country club, the amusement park, and the airplane landing 
field. 

Rochester. That the relatively free economic competition of in- 
dividuals and institutions prevailing in the United States favors an urban 
ecological pattern of concentric circles, prodded the topography is suit- 
able, is shown by the pattern of Rochester, New York. Rochester is 
“topographically homogeneous”; that is, there are no important physical 
barriers to the expansion of the city. Its concentric development is 
shown in Figure 58. 

When the natural areas of the city are compared according to a com- 
posite of ten social indices of social disorganization, the most disorganized 
area (Below Average II) is found in two solid blocks around the city’s 
point of origin, a gristmill established in 1789 at the upper falls of tihe 
Genesse River, shown in the accompanying map between tracts 2 and 6. 
As one moves out toward the periphery, the areas, with slight irregulari- 
ties, are found to be better organized, the best organized areas (Above 

Nhjes Carpenter, the sociology of city life (New York: Longmans, Green, lORaV 



FIGURE 58. DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL INDICES IN ROCHESTER, 

NEW YORK 

The indices of social disorganization and of other social phenomena correlated with it are found 
to be highest in the center of the city and to decrease toward the periphery. From R. V. Bowers, 
“ecological patterning of ROCHESTER, new YORK,” AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
4:181^ April, 1939* Data for map collected by Luther Fry, 
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Average 11 ) being located in three blocks at the northern, southwestern, 
and southeastern extremities of the city. This study supports the find- 
ings of researches in Chicago ^ that in general the incidence of social dis- 
organization diminishes as the distance from the center of the city in- 
creases. ' , 

In this connection it is important to note that the location of the popula- 
tion is only secondarily a geographic phenomenon, the chief causal factor 
being the economic and cultural status of the inhabitants. Since there is 
competition for space, those with the lowest economic, ethnic, or racial 
status are forced to accept the areas of minimum choice: the slums. It is 
of the utmost importance that these economic and cultural factors deter- 
mining the place of residence of individuals be recognized, else undue em- 
phasis may be placed on the factor of location in accounting for social 
disorganization. The slum area contributes to the high delinquency rate, 
but these delinquents are in the deteriorated area because they are poor. 
The map of Rochester in Figure 59, showing city areas according to 
economic status, conforms to the map of social disorganization in Figure 58. 

ECOLOGICAL PROCESSES 

In an expanding economic order such as ours today, where the situa- 
tion is highly dynamic, the character of urban communities undergoes 
frequent change. The growth of business and manufacturing, the in- 
creasing population, and improvements in transportation are factors 
disturbing the existing ecological pattern and requiring readjustments. 
The expansion of the central business district, for example, encroaches 
on the surrounding residential districts, forcing individuals in these areas 
to move further out. Invasion, as the movement of new groups of 
individuals or institutions into an already occupied territory is called, 
may result either in the displacement or in the subordination of the 
older residents or institutions. For example, immigrants and Negroes 
generally enter a city at the points of low resistance, at or near the 
center. As they become better established economically they tend to 
move out and locate in new areas, causing a change in the character of 
the neighborhood, a process termed succession by the ecologist.^ The 
ecological processes ^ such as segregation, centralization, decentralization, 

^ Clifford Shaw, delinquency areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). See 
also R. E. L. Paris and H. W, Dunham, mental disorders in urban areas (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939). 

*R. E. Park, “succession, an ecological concept,” American sociological review, 
1:172-79, April, 1936. 

3 For a discussion of ecological processes see R. McKenzie, “the scope of human ecology,” 
THE URBAN COMMUNITY (Ernest W, Burgess, editor); also M. A. Alihan, social ecology. 
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FIGURE 59. LOCATION OF FAMILIES ON RELIEF IN ROCHESTER 
The highest per cent of families on relief like the indices of social disorganization, is found near 
the center of the city. From R. V. Bowers, ‘‘ecological patterning of Rochester, new 
YORK,’’* AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, ^:i88, April, 1^39* F)ata for map collected by 

Luther Fry. 
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invasion^ and succession call attention to the dynamic quality of com-v 
munity organization, particularly in a rapidly changing society such as 
ours today. 

THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY 

The city has been the scene of both centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
The preceding paragraphs have emphasized the centripetal, showing the 
tendency toward concentration and centralization of population in small 
areas. As has been suggested, however, the opposite centrifugal move- 
ment of decentralization has lately come into prominence. This point 
can be seen graphically in Figure 60. The streetcar added to the area of 
the city, but the coming of the automobile moved the population out- 
ward in greater numbers. Homes in the cities could be abandoned for 
roomier locations in the suburbs. This result was also due in part to the 
automobile truck which provided transportation of manufactured goods 
to the main lines of the railroads or to markets. The truck enabled fac- 
tories to be built on cheaper land, in regions where wages were frequently 
lower also. The outward movement of factories has been pronounced in 
industries producing light consumer’s goods, such as shoes and textiles. 
To the heavy industries the truck is not so well suited. The steel industry, 
for example, is dependent upon railroad and boat facilities. 

Two kinds of transportation affect human ecology. One consists of 
units suitable for long distance transportation, such as the airplane, rail- 
road, steamboat, and truck. The other comprises units operating in short 
distance transportation, such as the streetcar, the bus, the elevated train, 
the subway, and the helicopter. The combination of these two systems 
makes possible the greatest of all human aggregations, that found in the 
metropolitan area. The center is the metropolis or large city, and 
grouped around it are clusters of smaller cities, factory towns, bedroom 
cities, industrial suburbs, truck farms, villages, hamlets, even forest land 
and waste territory. There may be wild animals on the mountain side, 
small clusters of degenerate human beings in the wastelands, and sophis- 
ticated city people, all in the same area.^ The union of local and long 
distance transportation thus makes possible a kind of community different 
from that which exists when local transportation facilities are poor and 
people have to walk to work. Modern transportation makes it possible to 

^ The Committee on Regional Plan for New York and its Environs reported that Greater 
New York City in 1925 included 25 counties, 290 incorporated communities, and 146 unincor- 
porated towns. For a comprehensive study of the metropolitan area, see R. D. McKenzie, the 

METROPOLITAN COMMUNFrY, 
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avoid the type of urban settlement, called a megalopolis/ characterized 
by pronounced congestion of population in a restricted area around 
factories." 

So recent is the metropolitan community that the United States 
Bureau of the Census has reckoned with it only in its last three counts of 
population. In the meaning used by the census, a metropolitan area is 
one of continuous density: a central city or cities and ^'all adjacent and 
contiguous civil divisions having a density of not less than 150 inhabi- 
tants per square mile.'’’ On this basis, 140 districts were indicated by 
the 1940 census. These 140 districts contained 47.8 per cent of the 
total population of the United States and 84.6 per cent of the total urban 
population. In other words, in 1940 roughly every other person in the 
United States was to be found in one of 140 metropolitan areas. 

The unification of the groups composing the metropolitan area results 
from the fact that they are predominantly under the influence of the 
central city. There is much local inter-transportation for purposes of 
work, trade, amusement.^ A clue to the cultural unity of the area is 
afforded by the circulation of city dailies in the surrounding country. 
In a Study 3 of the Chicago area in 1929, for instance, it was found that 
the circulation of these newspapers was ninety per hundred in the news- 
reading center of Chicago and fifty-two per hundred at points forty miles 
out. At points fifty miles out, other small city newspapers assumed the 
circulation leadership. The metropolitan dailies of Chicago were there- 
fore dominant within a radius of fifty miles from the city. It is recalled 
that advertising in newspapers which correlates with the urban market 
is a determining factor in the spread of newspaper circulation. Here 
it would seem is one clue to the size of the Chicago trade area and there- 
fore to the size of the new, significant metropolitan community. 

THE DECLINING FUNCTION OF THE LOCAL AREA 

In the culture of early man, transportation facilities were poor, and 
mountains and great bodies of water were barriers to travel. As a result 
the population was distributed in small, relatively isolated localities. The 
smallness of the population meant considerable in-breeding, so that 
localities tended to produce distinct types. As a result of the isolation 

^ Lewis Mumforjd, the culture of cities (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938). 

® T. H. Reed, “metropolitan areas,” encyclopedia of the social sciences, vol. x, p. 397. 

3 R. E, Park, “urbanization as measured by newspaper circulation,” American journal 
OF SOCIOLOGY, 35:60-80, July, 1929. 
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also, dialects developed and there were local differences in such things as 
customs^ housing and clothing. In earlier times the conditions of human 
ecology led to local types, as is true of flora and fauna in general. 

The effect of invention, especially in transportation and communica- 
tion, was to diminish this distinctive influence of locality. Highways, 
tunnels, bridges, steamboats, and airplanes conquer the barriers of moun- 
tains and large bodies of water. The result is the diflusion of common in- 
ventions into all areas. This diffusion of common customs and inventions 
throughout the various localities of an area means, of course, the disap- 
pearance of the local peculiarities. In Guatemala the Indians in each 
village wear a costume that is distinctive. There are many villages in 
the highlands of Guatemala and styles of clothing which differ radically 
from one village to another may be observed by the traveler along the 
highways. With the infiltration of inventions and extension of transpor- 
tation and communication it is probable that these peculiarities of cloth- 
ing will change, and the Indians will wear common wearing apparel 
made in factories engaged in mass production. In a similar way the cus- 
toms and dialects peculiar to a locality will probably disappear under the 
impetus of the changes in transportation, communication and production. 
This process is especially favored by the modern techniques of mass pro- 
duction and of standardized and labeled goods, aided by marketing 
methods making use of print and radio advertising. 

The larger units and the markedly increased mobility of modern popu- 
lation reduce in-breeding of human stocks to a minimum. To establish 
a new variation in bodily form becomes more difficult, for such variations 
are often recessives and appear only when two persons carrying the gene 
for such a variation meet and marry. The selection of a physical trait, 
such as tall stature or wavy hair, tends to be less easy in large mobile popu- 
lations than in small, settled communities. Modern life is conducive 
to populations that are more heterogeneous in bodily characteristics and 
less segregated into types than were populations of the past. Travel and 
the communication inventions also break down differences in dialect, in 
customs and in manners. 

Modern transportation and communication have expanded the small 
locality into the region. As the areal base of the community has ex- 
panded, the local area has become relatively less important. For in- 
stance, the areal base of many units of government and industry is now 
larger than the local community. There still are mayors, local police, 
small stores, but increasingly important are metropolitan, state and 
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national police, chain stores, and branch banks. The areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve Board are regions. Statewide and 
regional organizations are becoming more common. The widespread 
cultural similarities produced by modern inventions mean there is no 
longer so great a need for representation on the basis of the local area 
in governing units. 

If by localism we mean the more or less complete identification of 
people with their immediate local community, then localism is on the 
decrease, despite the fact that the number of small places may remain 
constant or actually increase. There has been a strong tendency for 
small country neighborhoods in the United States to persist, despite im- 
provements in transportation and communication. From 1900 to 1930 
there was a falling off in the number, but the net loss was only about 16 
per cent.^ A study of trade centers of the three Prairie Provinces, 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) according to size found an actual 
increase in the number of small places from 1910 to 1930. In 1910 there 
were 904 centers (68.9 per cent of the total number) with less than 10 
business units. The number increased to 1571 in 1930. These small 
places constituted a somewhat smaller proportion of all places, however: 
68.9 per cent in 1 9 1 0 and 64.6 per cent in 1 930. In Manitoba the propor- 
tion of elementary centers actually increased in this period. 

Even where the number of small places increases, identification of the 
inhabitants with their locality may be lessened by modern communication 
and transportation. The area in which people work, trade, take their 
recreation and have social relations is generally larger than the area in 
which they reside and get their mail. Activities occasioned by propin- 
quity of residence now constitute a smaller proportion of the total activity 
of people than formerly. They may live in one place and work in an- 
other, read a daily paper published in still another place, have friends in 
numerous communities, participate in organizations, like fraternities and 
lodges, that are national in scope, and take an active interest in the wider 
issues of state and nation. “Facilities for travel and communication are 
freeing country and village dwellers from former restrictions of locality 
and residence so that they can seek their satisfactions in group arrange- 
ments of their own choice or design.” 3 

^ J. H. Kolb and E. de S- Brunner, a study of rural society, p. 67. 

^ C. C, Zimmerman, the changing community (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), 
pp. 38-40. 

3 J. H. Kolb and E. de S. Brunner, op , city p. 142. 
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THE EXPANDING COMMUNITY AND LAGGING SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

While there has been an expansion of the areal base of the community, 
changes in social organization have not kept pace. In some places it has 
been possible to meet urgent metropolitan needs of the area by creating 
special districts for definite purposes: such as traffic regulation, park 
supervision, crime control, water supply, and sewage disposal An 
example is the Massachusetts Metropolitan District Commission with 
authority over the sewers, water, and parks in the Boston area. Another 
is the metropolitan water district of Southern California, which enabled 
Los Angeles and sister cities to float a 200 million dollar bond issue to 
bring water in from Boulder Dam. But on the whole efforts to secure an 
adequate governmental unit for the metropolitan area have so far 
proved fruitless. There are about 1500 units of government in the 
greater Chicago area,^ most of them having the power to levy taxes. 
While there is, consequently, enormous and needless cost for govern- 
ment, many communities in the area lack essential governmental serv- 
ices which a more comprehensive organization could provide. This lag 
produces costly social problems. For example, the problems of motor 
traffic are not handled efficiently by numerous independent small units, 
as is evidenced by the fact that there are often more automobile acci- 
dents and fatalities just beyond the limits of the city proper than in the 
city itself. Likewise, criminals find that the metropolitan area makes a 
good place of refuge because of the limited and conflicting jurisdictions 
of the various police forces. The metropolitan area represents a rela- 
tively recent development to which an adequate social adjustment has 
not yet been made. 

■THE REGION . 

A large area where there are a good many resemblances among the in- 
habitants is called a region. Some sort of natural boundary, as ocean, 
river, or mountain, often delimits such an area, and within a region travel 
is as a rule easier than it is from one region to another. The Mississippi 
Valley is a very large region, with lakes, mountains, arid plains, and 
oceans bounding it. Regions may be much smaller, as in the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. 

Regions are of interest to human eeologists today because of their in- 

" Charles E. Merriam, S. D. Parratt, and A. Lepawsky, government in the metropol- 
itan AREA OF CHICAGO (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. xv. 
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creasing size. Of course, mountains do not move nor do oceans with- 
draw, but these barriers do not now hem in human beings the way they 
once did, when there were no modern devices of transportation. With 
railroad trains, boats, automobiles and airplanes, men cover much greater 
distances than formerly. These means of transportation span rivers, 
mountains, deserts and oceans. Imitation and intermarriage occur over 
a much wider area. Small valleys and other parts of states once marked 
off peoples with different traits, but now a region may consist of many 
states. The United States is now thought to have only a few major 
regions: Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, Middle States, Northwest, and 
Far West. The region has been changing so rapidly under the impact of 
technology that there is not always common agreement as to what are the 
principal regions of the United States. Some observers would say there 
are more and some less than six regions. Furthermore the boundaries of 
the foregoing regions are only partly those of natural environment. They 
are partly political and social. The natural boundary of a region tends to 
be replaced in modern times by the administrative boundary. 

There are differences in characteristics between regions.* The 
Northeast, including New England and the Middle Atlantic states, has a 
high standard of living and income, but taxes are high too. There is a 
good deal of manufacturing and a small percentage of farms. There are 
many populous cities with large numbers of restaurants, and also a high 
per cent of foreign born. There are many old persons, and more women 
than men. 

The Southeastern states have a high development of the family system 
with low divorce rates and a large number of children. Church member- 
ship is high in this region. It is characterized by many small farms and 
few large cities. Income and taxes are low, as are governmental costs. 
Educational standards arc low. It is the American home of the Negro 
and the source of many migrants to other regions. 

The Southwest has many large farms and a not very large percentage of 
factories, compared with other sections. The Middle states around the 
Great Lakes are a great manufacturing section, with a high standard of 
living and excellent educational systems. There are many cities, and the 
death rate is low. Libraries are well supported. 

The Northwest is a region of large farms, little industry and relatively 
few cities. The people are largely of native stock. The Pacific Coast 

' See Howard W. Odom, southern mgions, chapter i. Also William F. Ogburn, social 
GHASLACTERisTiGs OF criTEs (Ghicago: City Manager Association, ^937)j PP* 30 
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states have a very low birth rate and an exceedingly advanced educational 
system. The death rate is low, too, as is the marriage rate. The crime 
rate is high and the church membership low, compared with other re- 
gions. There is a large percentage of males and of young adults. Both 
income and taxes are high. There are other characteristics peculiar to 
the different regions for which we have no measurement, such as differ- 
ences in manners, initiative, conservatism, and the like. 

The common characteristics of the people in a region mean common 
problems and common interests, hence regions become bases for repre- 
sentation in national gatherings. But the political organization of the 
region shows a considerable lag. Originally the states of the United 
States were thought of as having common interests and hence were made 
the basis of political representation. In an age of improved transporta- 
tion such as ours, the question may well be raised as to whether the region 
does not now occupy somewhat the same position the state once did as an 
area of common interests. But regional government (as regions are now 
defined) is not provided for by our constitution, and the constitution is 
slow to change. 

Nevertheless, the interests of people have to be organized and admin- 
istered. In lieu of official regional governmental organization, informal 
agencies are utilized. Thus there have been meetings of the governors 
of certain states to consider the common problems of the region and some- 
times in Congress there seem to be common understandings among, for 
instance, the representatives and senators from New England and from 
the South. It is, however, in the economic sphere rather than in the 
governmental that we find a flowering of regional organization. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are organized by regions. Publishers have sales- 
men with regional territories such as the Far West or the Great Lakes 
states. Conferences are often organized by regions. The reason why 
there is more regional economic organization probably lies in the observed 
fact that economic organization changes its structure more readily than 
political organization. 

Thanks to modern invention, the region tends to become an increas- 
ingly important administrative unit for many educational, economic, 
religious, and social activities, if not for governmental ones. But it is to 
be noted that invention is a dynamic and progressive factor, productive 
of ever new changes. Just as the railroad and the telephone helped to 
develop regions by breaking down the barriers betw^een local areas, just 
so inventions such as the airplane and the radio help to organize the na- 
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tion itself as an increasingly significant functional community. A busi- 
nessman can now travel from east to west by plane about as quickly as he 
can travel the length of a region by train. Such transcontinental busi- 
ness trips are becoming a commonplace. Improved railway service also 
facilitates the growth of the nation as a community, as does the mass 
production of standard brands of goods. Chain department stores now 
have many hundreds of branches distributed over the entire country. 
The same makes of automobile are driven from Maine to Florida and 
from New York to California. The big broadcasting companies have 
networks that serve the whole nation. Such inventions and influences 
make people who live in remote regions more alike. They share more 
common interests, customs, and activities. Hence, just as administrative 
units in regions have been added to those in smaller areas, just so social 
organization along more and more lines widens to embrace the nation as 
a whole, and in some particulars even cuts across nations and continents. 



SUMMARY 


Human ecology undertakes to set forth the factors that influence the 
location, size and physical organization of human communities. While 
among animals the ecological factors are entirely those of the natural 
environment, in the case of human beings the artificial environment of 
culture modifies greatly the ecological influence of nature; a fact of con- 
siderable importance. 

Culture operates through invention to influence human location. 
When transportation facilities are rudimentary, man must live near the 
sources of his food supply. Since hunters in general lack adequate facili- 
ties for storing or transporting food, they must follow the game and hence 
live in small, nomadic groups. The domestication of animals makes pos- 
sible a somewhat larger, more stable community but it is not until man 
achieves the level of agriculture that the large primitive settlement becomes 
a common thing. Shifts in the nature of the food supply thus mean 
changes in the location and organization of human settlements. Natural 
environment exercises no dictatorial control over the habitat of man, but 
operates through the medium of culture to determine the location of com- 
munities. As culture changes, old locations provided by nature are dis- 
carded and new ones are taken up. When transportation is highly de- 
veloped, as it is at present, it is possible for a very large proportion of the 
population to live in urban areas, away from the food-producing lands. 

Communities differ in pattern as well as in size and location. Since 
any local area is of limited size, and some districts are more favorable 
than others, there is competition for advantageous positions in the com- 
munity. Such competition occurs among individuals and groups of 
different social and economic position, race, nationality, and the like. 
Competition in the modern city is particularly intense because of the 
limited area and the very large population. The result is the subdivision 
of the community into a large number of natural areas. 

While the railroad and the steamboat helped to concentrate population 
in small areas, the coming of the automobile started the movement out- 
ward. This combination of long-distance and short-distance transporta- 
tion makes possible the largest functional local community man has so far 
developed, the metropolitan area. So recent indeed is this development 
that no adequate social organization has been provided for the area as a 
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whole. This lag is being taken up, however, as the declining significance 
of the smaller local areas is more widely appreciated. Individuals still 
have interests in the localities in which they reside, but more and more 
their interests are identified with the larger regions. Consequently more 
attention is being given to the problems of the metropolitan area, as well 
as to those of the larger regions of the nation and the nation as a whole. 
In the future, the areal basis of social organization may cut even more 
across nations and continents. 


Q^UESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is natural environment more important for human ecology 
than it is for plant and animal ecology? Elaborate. 

2. What type of ecological distribution of people is fostered by a 
hunting culture? How, in turn, does the spatial distribution 
of a hunting people affect the further growth of culture? 

3. How does the arrangement of a primitive Shill uk community 
differ from that of a modern city like Washington, D.G.? 

4. Why is the method of procuring food such an important factor 
in determining human ecology? 

5. What were the effects of the domestication of animals and 
plants on the type of human community? 

6. W’hat factors determined the present location of your college 
community? 

7. How has the invention of each of the following influenced the 
location and structure of modern cities: (a) the steam engine? 
(b) the railroad? {c) the automobile and truck? {d) elec- 
tricity? 

8. What factors are responsible for the differentiation of the city 
into ‘^natural areas” ? 

9. Are slums an inevitable accompaniment of urban grow^th? 

10. What are ''ecological processes”? Do they differ from the 
social processes described in Part IV? 

11. The terms "centripetal” and "centrifugal” are borrow^ed from 
physics. Define them and explain their sociological meaning 
W’-hen applied to ecological processes. 

1 2* Does your local community mean as much to you today as it did 
to your grandparents? Why? 
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13. Why is the region in the United States of special significance for 
national planning? 

14. What cultural developments might turn the course of civiliza- 
tion southward? 

15. What effects may the airplane have on human ecology in the 
United States? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . The ecology of a community of primitive hunters or agricultur- 
alists. 

2. A comparative study of the ecology of medieval and modern 
cities. 

3. A comparative ecological study of American and Oriental 
cities. 

4. Using a printed map, mark off the natural areas of your own 
home community. 

5. Invasion and succession on the Pacific coast. 

6. Social problems of the metropolitan area. 

7. Recent developments in regional planning in the United 
States. 

8. Effect of the automobile on human settlement. 
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^ XV. THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION 


■ THE PRECEDING chapter set forth the basic factors which determine 
the location and size of human communities. The discussion traced the 
changes in the nature of human communities which attended the growth 
of culture. It is appropriate to follow this discussion with a consideration 
of the actual distribution of population at the present time. The present 
chapter is therefore devoted to presenting, firstj the numerical distribu- 
tion of existing world population by continents and races; second, the 
principal changes in these respects which have occurred in rather recent 
times; and third and more important, the major biological and cultural 
factors responsible for the changes noted. Special reference is made 
throughout to the American scene, in which the reader naturally has the 
greatest interest., v ■ 

World Population 

THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD POPULATION 

The population of the world is now estimated to be about 2,000,0003- 
000,^ This estimate, however, may be too large or too small by a 
hundred million or more. The difficulty in knowing the exact popula- 
tion of the world lies in the fact that not all countries enumerate their 
population by taking censuses of all the people. Two billion are a lot of 
people, fifteen times as many as there are in the United States. M 
citizens would like to have their city or their country have a larger popu- 
lation. Do we feel the same way about the planet^ Do we feel a pride 
in knowing that there are 2,000,000,000 of us? Would we like to have a 
population of 3,000,000,000 or more? 

Arable land available to support population. The total land on the 
earth is 33.3 billion acres, but not all of it can be used for growing food. 

^ THE STAIISTIGAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS P* tLc figure 

for 1 939 as 2 1 70 miliion. 
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The cultivated land is 2.4 billion acres, while the potentially arable, 
mostly in the tropics, is estimated to be 2.7 billion acres.^ If 3.3 acres be 
figured as the area desirable to support one person, which is about 
what the situation is in the United States, the world could support 1.7 
billion persons less than the present population, but this estimate is 
based on the assumption that the rest of the world has the same knowl- 
edge and technology as we have in the United States. Besides, all of 
the tillable land on the earth is probably not as fertile as that culti- 
vated in the United States, If the ratio of arable acres to persons were 
the same as in Japan, the earth could support 10 billion consumers. 
But the land over the world is very unequal in fertility and the 
population is unequally distributed. Before discussing further how 
many fellow travelers on our whirling planet we might have, it is 
important to know where the present inhabitants of the globe now 
live. 

Our original homeland^ Europe, contains about one quarter of the 
population of the earth. The land is fertile and the Europeans have a 
scientific knowledge of agriculture. Europe’s population of 527 million 
is known by actual count of census takers and is not an estimate. We 
also know accurately the population figures for most of North America, 
which totals 186 million, about one twelfth of the population of the 
globe, and a little more than one third of the population of Europe. 
Central America has 20 million and South America, 88 million inhabit- 
ants. The figures for Central America and for four or five countries of 
South America are rough estimates. 

Africa is a large continent, but it does not have a very large population 
as compared with Europe, partly because of the backwardness of tech- 
nological development in most of the area, and perhaps also because of 
the climate. The problem of determining the population of Africa 
rests upon estimating the numbers in South Central Africa. Since 
South Africa and North Africa, under European domination, have 
many white settlers, the population estimates are relatively reliable. In 
Central Africa the estimate of the population is made as follows. Some- 
thing is known of the culture of the different tribes and something is also 
known of the geographical conditions. On the basis of the known den- 
sities of certain areas in different cultures and regions, it is possible to 
build up an estimate for the whole area. The total population of Africa 

^ J. B. Gondliffe: the economic pattern of world population^ p. 5. 
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is estimated to be 158 million, nearly as large as the population of North 
America.^ 

Australia is a big island, a continent in itself, but it does not have a 
large population, due to the lack of water except around the rim of the 
island. The population, some 7 million, is about that of greater New 
York City. Indeed, the population of all Oceania is only 1 1 million. 

The largest continent, Asia, contains over half the population of the 
world. The estimate is about 55 per cent. In all probability the error in 
this estimate is large, because no adequate censuses of large parts of the 
continent have been taken. This fact is especially true for China, esti- 
mates of whose population in 1930 vary from 342 milHon to 450 million. 
These estimates are based upon unpubhshed material in partial censuses, 
the areas of which, however, may overlap. The estimates of the post 
office in China have also been used. Where families have been employed 
as a basis of estimate, there is some doubt as to what the average size of 
family may be. Under the circumstances, agreement among estimators 
is hardly to be expected; yet most students of the population of China 
prefer the larger figure, 450 million. Likewise the populations of some 
ten other countries of Asia are subject to a wide margin of error. India, 
for which there is a more accurate estimate, has a population of about 382 
million. India and China together comprise about three quarters of the 
population of Asia. 

Future world population. With regard to the distribution of the pop- 
ulation by geographical conditions. Figure 61 gives a better picture than 
can be afforded by words. The densely settled portions of the world are 
the regions of southern China and India, Europe, and eastern United 
States. These regions have favorable geographical location, navigable 
streams and bodies of water, generous rainfall, plowable land, and 
deposits of coal and iron. Thinly settled regions are Siberia, Canada, 
western United States, South America, Australia and Central Africa, as 
well as the polar regions. 

The distribution of population by geographic regions is affected by 
climate, the quality of the earth’s surface, the location of natural re- 
sources, and the existence of waterways. But geographical factors do not 
alone determine where people live. As was shown in the chapter on 
“Human Ecology,” the geographic factors operate in conjunction with 
culture to affect the distribution of population. Thus rivers are not 
highways of transportation unless there are boats, and fertile river valleys 

^ THE STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS (l 94 1 -43), p. 1 3. 




The very unequal distribution of the population of the world is due only in part to climate. Adanufacturing as well as agriculture has helped 
to make the congested spots. A map made in lo^ooo B.C. during the hunting culture woidd have shown a greatly different distribution. Adapted 
from O, E. Baker, Department of Agriculture. 
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yield little food without cultivation. Europe has rich land and possesses 
the minerals with which to fabricate products to exchange for food. Such 
is also the case in Eastern North America. The other thickly settled 
areas are in good agricultural regions near waterways, and in hospitable 
climates. Food is not readily obtained from mountains, deserts, swamps, 
and rocky lands, nor does abundant food come from regions with less 
than 10 or 15 inches of rainfall, or from very cold areas. Such is the 
present state of affairs, but there are developments in the means of pro- 
ducing food, and in the utilization of natural resources, that may alter 
the distribution of the population in the future.^ The future population 
of the earth could be as much as thirty billion, if one acre could be 
made to support two or three persons, as it does in some places in the 
Orient. These figures have only theoretical interest. The numbers 
depend on the quality of the land, the methods of agriculture and 
whether the diet consists of beans and rice or includes meat, milk and 
fresh fruit The more feasible calculations are those for given areas 
where the factors of quality of land and technologies are known. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF RACES 

The distribution of races may be indicated only in broad outlines. The 
wliite races, which include the dark-skinned peoples of India, occupy 
also Europe and North and South America, in part. They number per- 
haps slightly less than 1200 million. At one time their numbers were 
small; it is thought that the w’^hites may have originated as a mutation from 
the yellow races. There are 500 million Europeans living in Europe, and 
200 million living in other parts of the world, mainly in North America 
and Australia. The remainder of the whites are largely in India, Asia 
Minor, and northern Africa. 

The Negroes are the smallest in number of all races, numbering probably 
about 135 million, of whom 13 million live in the United States. The 
principal home of the Negroid peoples, Africa, remains the dark conti- 
nent, although there are some whites in the north and in the extreme 
south.^ Before the coming of the whites, Australia was peopled by a 
black people, as is still the case in the Melanesian Islands. There is a 
scattering of Negroes in the Caribbean islands and in local areas of South 
America, due to migration in historical times. 

2 It is to be noted also that ail the Negroes of Africa are not equally dark-skinned; many 
Africans unmixed with whites have a brownish-colored skin. 
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The Mongoloid races occupy Asia, with the notable exceptions of India 
and Asia Minor. The peoples popularly described as having brown and 
red skins are rightly classed with the yellow-skinned peoples, for many 
physical measurements other than skin color are used in classifying races. 
The brown peoples occupy the islands south of Asia and many of the 
scattered islands of the Pacific, while the so-called red-skinned peoples, 
some 20 or 25 million in number, with many more mixed bloods, live in 
the Americas. The Eskimo, who live in the lower parts of the Arctic, 
are also Mongoloid, but in comparison their number is negligible. Alto- 
gether the Mongoloid races number perhaps 800 million persons. Such, 
then, is a bird’s-eye view of the present distribution of the peoples of the 
world. 

EARLIER DISTRIBUTIONS OF PEOPLES 

The modern age is characterized by remarkable methods of transporta- 
tion. Since these developed mainly in the cultures of the white peoples, it 
is natural that the whites should be more widely dispersed. Europe over- 
flowed into the Americas, into Africa, into the islands of the Pacific, into 
northern Africa and into parts of Asia. The European stock outside of 
Europe is now about two-fifths as large as the population of Europe itself. 
The Europeans have also increased in Europe faster than have the non- 
Europeans in other parts of the world.^ Europeans in Europe now com- 
prise 25 per cent of the world’s population; in 1650 their proportion was 
only 18 per cent. Today peoples of European stock, wherever they live, 
constitute about 35 per cent of the world’s population. The change in 
the distribution of the European stock has been one of the outstanding 
social phenomena of modern times. 

African population, though it did not overflow into the Americas, was 
nevertheless moved in that direction to some degree by the slave trade. 
The result has been a wider distribution of Negroes over the world. 
Their relative share of the world’s population, however, has declined 
from about one fifth in 1650 to one fifteenth in the twentieth century. 
There has thus been a recession of blackness. 

The American Indians in all the Americas have probably increased 
about fifty per cent in numbers since the coming of the white man. In 
America north of Mexico they have probably maintained their numbers, 
despite the fact that they have been dispossessed of the continent which 
they had occupied for perhaps fifteen thousand years. 

^ A. M. Garr-Saunders, world popiUiATION, pp. 44“45‘ 
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There has been no great expansion or recession since 1650, the date at 
which we have the earliest general knowledge of population numbers, of 
the yeUow peoples from the lands of Asia, although there have been shifts 
within the continent. However, the Mongoloid peoples are now a smaller 
proportion of the world’s population than they were three hundred years 
ago, for the reason that the Europeans have increased more rapidly. 
There has been no rising tide of color in the last three hundred years."' 

The distribution of the world’s population by continents was also differ- 
ent before the beginning of the modem age. The Americas have in- 
creased their proportion of the world’s population, while Asia and 
Africa have lost, as is shown in Table 14. 

Table 14. The World’s Population by Continents, 1650 and 1938, by 
Percentage Distributions * 


Continent 

1650 

1938 

Europe . . 

. . . 18.3 

24.9 

North America. 

.2 

6.6 

Central and South America. . . . 

2.2 

6.1 

Oceania. 

.. .4 

•5 

Africa. 

. . 18.3 

7*3 

Asia. 

. . 60.6 

54.6 


* A. M. CAfia-SAXJNDERS, WORLD POPULATION (Oxford; Clarendon Press), p. 42 . Central and South America in- 
clude Mexico, and J. B, Conduefe, '■iL, p. 13. 

The population of the world in 1650 is estimated by Garr-Saunders 
to have been 545 millions, but this figure is somewhat conjectural. It is 
based, in fact, upon estimated densities according to type of culture. It 
is also attained by working backward from information concerning the 
present, by guessing at rates of increase, about which there is considerable 
information. The date 1650 is chosen because a good early estimate was 
made for that year. Moreover, by focusing attention on this particular 
date, the estimators have the benefit of critical review of one another’s 
work. 

The distribution of population in eras prior to 1650 has never been ex- 
pressed numerically, and only the crudest inferences can be made con- 
cerning it. Agricultural methods and means of transportation were, of 
course, more rudimentary 600 years ago than they were 300 years ago, 
hence the agricultural lands probably held fewer peoples at the earlier 
date. The population densities among some primitive peoples who use 
only the digging stick to cultivate land are known and the sparse nature 

^ See Theodore Lothrop Stoddard, the rising tide of color (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1920), for anticipations of future shifts in race. 
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of the population distribution under such conditions can be inferred. 
There is also some information as to densities among the hunting 
peoples. The more rudimentary the culture, the less efficient the 
means of producing food. From this fact it is reasonable to conclude 
that the farther back in time we go, the smaller the population, and that 
distribution follows the economic methods of food getting as well as 
geographical conditions. 

FACTORS REDISTRIBUTING POPULATION 

Peoples are scattered over the earth the way they are because of the 
operation of three factors: migration, births and deaths. The Americas, 
for instance, were filled by migration twice, once by Mongolians coming 
across the North Pacific, and later by Caucasians crossing from the West. 
When the Americas were filled, the distribution by numbers was affected 
by births and deaths and internal migration. Central America became 
populous while northern Canada remained sparsely settled. An excess 
of deaths over births has eliminated completely some peoples, for instance 
the Tasmanians, while the excess of births over deaths has caused others 
to grow remarkably, as was the case with the Navaho. Where medical 
progress and hospitals are introduced before birth control, there is likely 
to be great growth. Prior to recent medical progress, the white peoples 
brought contagious diseases to the natives and increased the death rate. 

MIGRATION 

Pushy pull^ and transportation. While migration and the balance of 
births and deaths redistribute population, there are other sets of factors 
that cause migration and influence the number of births and deaths. 
The factors that cause people to migrate may be summarized under the 
terms, push, pull, and means of travel. A land flowing in milk and 
honey beckoned the ancient Jews but there was also a push coming from 
the cruelty of the Egyptians. America was a promised land to the op- 
pressed of Europe. It was a land of hope where immigrants might turn 
over a page in the book of life and start anew. The principal attractions 
here were probably economic opportunity and religious and civil liberty, 
while the push came from such situations as the potato famine in Ireland, 
the religious oppression of the Huguenots in France, and the revolution in 
Germany. It is thus seen that there are particular cultural or historical 
situations that cause a redistribution of peoples. 

The puH exerted by the United States has been measured by a coeffi- 
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cient of coiTclation b etween waves of immigration and periods of prosper-^ 
ity in this conntry. The correlation is much higher than it is between the 
waves of emigration from Europe and hard times in Europe.^ It would 
thus seem that often the attraction of the new home may be greater than 
the dissatisfaction with the old, as measured by mobility. This point is 
important because of the claim that population pressure makes for war, 
If the pull is greater than the push, it may be that the love of booty is a 
greater incentive to war than hardships at home. Certainly some densely 
populated countries, such as China and India, have been peaceful, 
whereas less densely populated Europe and America have frequently en- 
gaged in wars. 

When migration is viewed through a long stretch of time, it is seen that 
the volume or rapidity of movement depends on the available technology. 
Other factors are also significant, such as the accessibility of new land and 
the absence of restrictions on mobility. While the latter no doubt played 
a part in the migration of 30,000,000 Europeans to the United States in 
less than a century, this great redistribution of population is not conceiv- 
able without large-sized steamboats. When men possessed smaller boats, 
it was possible to range far from home, but only in more limited numbers. 
The boat used by the Vikings took them in the twelfth century to America 
and Constantinople, and aided their widespread settlement in different 
European lands. The voyages of the primitive Polynesians were remark- 
able, their outpost at Easter Island being closer to South America than to 
southern Asia. But the numbers involved in these redistributions of popu- 
lation were relatively small. At the present time in civilized countries 
the high development of transportation facilities favors the mobility of 
peoples, but the laws restricting migration and the shortage of new terri- 
tory are counter-forces. 

The facts of recent migration. Accurate facts about migration are 
available only for the past century. The outstanding movement has been 
the dispersal from Europe, caused by factors associated with the industrial 
revolution. The total intercontinental emigration from Europe during 
this period is shown in Figure 62. Before the middle of the nineteenth 
century about 300,000 emigrants ayear crossed to other continents. When 
industrialization got well under way, the emigration increased to between 
a million and a million and a half a year. 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century over half the emi- 
grants from Europe came from England, as is shown in Figure 63. About 

* Haruy Jerome, migration and the business cycle, p. 204. 
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FIGURE 62. MIGRATION TO AND FROM EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The upward trend is probably due to the growth of trade and commerce, and the fluctuations are 
probably related somewhat to the business cycle, although legislation is also a factor. From 
I. Ferenczi and W. F. Willgox, international migrations^ voL i, p, 183 {New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research^ i$2g) , 

the middle half of the century Germany was sending forth about one 
quarter of the emigrants from Europe to other eontinents. By the be- 
ginning of the present century, however. Great Britain and Germany had 
become industrialized. They had a high standard of living and needed 
labor in their factories, and hence only one quarter of the emigrants came 
from these two countries. On the other hand, good methods of trans- 
portation were reaching Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, agricultural 
countries not yet industrialized and with a low standard of living. In 
this period they supplied about three quarters of the emigrants to other 
lands. The shift in the course of emigration was from northwestern 
Europe to southern and southeastern Europe. Emigration practically 
ceased in the highly industrialized countries; the agricultural countries 
with a higher birth rate and a lower standard of living began to supply the 
emigrants. 

The United States has received by far the largest proportion of Euro- 
pean emigrants. Canada and the Argentine have taken the next larger 
portion, as is shown in Figure 64. Brazil and other American lands were 
also large recipients, as were Australia and New Zealand. 

The homelands of immigrants to the United States from Europe are 
quite similar to the origins by countries of emigrants shown in Figure 63. 
However, Spain and Portugal contributed their population largely to 
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Period 1 r f 

1856-60 1 ~ 

61-65 I 
66-70 I 

71-75 1 ~ 

76-80 I 

81-85 1 

86-90 1 ~ 

91-95 1 ~ 

96-1900 I 

1901-05 1 ' 

06-10 1 

11-15 1 ~ 

16-20 1 ~ 

21-24 I 
25-28 1 

1 929-32 1 

I \ U 

0 % 10 20 


United States 



FIGURE 64. IMMIGRATION, INTERCONTINENTAL, OF ALIENS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, BRAZIL, AND ARGENTINA 
The influence of legislation restricting immigration into the United States, which occurred after 
the World War, is apparent in the diagram. From Carr-Saunders, world population, 
p. ^4 {Oxford, England: Clarendon Press). 


South America, and rather large proportions of the British went to 
British possessions in America, Africa and Oceania. The twentieth-cen- 
tury immigrants to the United States have come from Mexico, Italy, and 
southeastern Europe. 

Have these new immigrants changed radically the racial composition 
of the United States? The inhabitants of this country in recent years 
have been concerned about what the racial nature of the United States 
should be. The Japanese, a different race from the whites, have been 
prevented by law from migrating to California. There has been some 
concern on the part of the legislative representatives about the infusion 
of peoples of a different racial subtype from southern and southeastern 
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Europe, especially because the birth rate of the newcomers is high as 
compared to that of the native stock. 

With their high birth rates these immigrant racial types have for a time 
increased more rapidly than the native stock in America. Despite this 
fact, the descendants of the immigrants from northwestern Europe far 
outnumber the newer immigrants. Over 8o per cent of the present pop- 
ulation of the United States comes from stocks of northwestern Europe." 
The United States, then, has much the same composition of population 
by racial types as has northwestern Europe, except for the ten per cent 
of Negroes, the few Indians and the occasional Oriental and Mexican. 

Next to European emigration, the greatest population movement has 
been from China, chiefly into Manchuria, involving perhaps between five 
and ten million in the twentieth century. In all, there were about eight 
million Chinese living outside the bounds of China, not including Man- 
chukiio, before the w^ar with Japan.^ As for Japanese emigration, it may 
be said that the volume has been relatively small. There are less than 
a million and a half Japanese living outside Japan proper. These for the 
most part are found in Formosa, Manchukuo, and Hawaii. From Africa 
the non-voluntary movement of peoples amounted to sizable numbers 
during the slave trade. This movement is supposed to have actually 
reduced the population of Africa, but no reliable figures are available. 

In earlier times, when populations were small and land less densely 
settled, migration generally took place by the infiltration of small groups, 
often with sword or club in the hands of the vanguard. Thus there have 
been waves of migration from Asia into Europe, and from around the 
Baltic southward. Greece and Sicily have been overrun several times 
by invaders, but the racial characteristics of the present population show 
hardly a trace of the Baltic, Alpine, or Moorish peoples who settled there. 
Such was not the case in the Americas where the original inhabitants, the 
Indians, were in large part displaced. In earlier times there may have 
been much displacement of peoples. The remains in pre-historic graves 
show that a people of the Mediterannean racial type, resembling the 
Greeks, Italians and Spaniards, at one time extended far north in Europe, 
even as far as Scotland. 

mORATION WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

Where migration occurs. The major trend of migration in the United 
States is symbolized by Horace Greeley’s famous advice, "‘'Go West, 
" A. M. Garr-Savnders, world population, p. 165. « Ihid,^ pp. 57-58, 
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FIGURE 65. NET MIGRATION SINCE BIRTH OF THE NATIVE WHITE 
POPULATION, 1930 

Throughout Ameruan history the course of population movement has, in the main, been westward. 
It still continues so. From problems of a changing population, p. 84 {Washington: 
National Resources Committee, Government Printing Office, 1938). 

young man.” This cry was heard long before Greeley. It was the call 
from the time of the earliest settlement along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Though the settlers reached the Pacific coast in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and though this region was well settled by the beginning 
of the twentieth century, it is still the most rapidly growing region. The 
population of the Pacific coast states increased by about half from 1 920 to 
1930. From 1930 to 1 940 it increased by about one fifth, a higher rate 
of increase than any other section of the country. The settlement of the 
West came through migration, much of it in the early days from popu- 
lous New England. The Southerners moved into Texas. This west- 
ward movement of population is shown in the map in Figure 65 which 
gives the net migration, since birth, of the native population by 1 930. 

Before World War II the outstanding internal migration movement 
was the departure of persons from the farms and the growth of the 
metropolitan areas. The migration firom the farms between 1 930 and 
1940 was mainly from the South and Middle West, as is shown in 
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FIGURE 66. MIGRATION OF THE NON-WHITE POPULATION, 1930-1940 

The closing of the gates at Ellis Island provided a tremendous impetus for the Negroes to move 
northward during ike nineteen-twenties. This dispersal continued somewhat during the nineteen- 
thirties^ even though there was considerable unemployment in the factories of the North, Data 
from United States Bureau of Census^ international migration, 1^55 to 

Figure 67. During the depression years of the early nineteen-thirties 
the naigration from the farms slowed up, and in 1932 the cities are 
said to have lost population (net) for the first time. Hard times slowed 
departure from the farms and for a brief time the city people sought 
.shelter on the farms. However, the net movement for the decade 
1930 to 1940 was toward the cities at the rate of about one hundred 
thousand per year. 

The cities to which migrants go are naturally the cities which have 
the largest increases from decade to decade. From 1930 to 1940 there 
were a number of metropolitan districts in the South and in California 
that had rather high rates of growth. Table 15 shows the metropolitan 
districts that experienced a growth of over twenty-five per cent during 
the decade from 1930-1940. 

Who migrates. There is a good deal of interest as to what types of 
people migrate, the restless and unstable or the more intelligent and 
aggressive? Does the better biological stock migrate or stay at home? 
Or are migrants just an average sample? It is not possible to give gen- 
eral answers to such questions, desirable as it may be to know whether 
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FIGURE 67. NET MIGRATION FROM THE RURAL-FARM POPULATION, 

1930-1940 

A high birth rate and the introduction of machinery mean an excess of farm labor ^ which during 
the nineteen-twenties streamed to the factories in the cities. This movement was reduced in the 
nineteen-thirties i because of the unemployment and depression. From United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


the countryside is being depleted of its best stock or whether we are get- 
ting in our immigrants bad or good biological material 

Table 15. Metropolitan Districts — 

Per Cent Increase, 1930-1940 * 


Corpus Christi, Texas 106.5 

Miami, Florida * 89.5 

Houston, Texas 50.5 

Washington, D.G 46.2 

San Diego, California 41.6 

Jacksonville, Florida. 31.5 

Shreveport, Louisiana 30.4 

Jackson, Mississippi 28.9 

Stockton, California 28.2 

Charleston, West Virginia 26.0 

Los Angeles, California 25.3 

Sacramento, California. ........ 25.2 

San Jose, California 25.1 


* From U.S. census, population, Voi. I, Number of Inhabitants, Table 18, pp. 61-65. 
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Nearly all studies of migrants show that it is the young adults who most 
commonly migrate.^ In general at the younger ages the migrants from 
farms to towns include more young women than young men. There are 
exceptions. Among immigrants to the United States from other lands, 
males predominate. As to family status, most researches find a larger 
number of migrants without families than with them. These facts, of 
course, have little to do with constitutional abilities. Whether the 
migrants have better health than those who stay at home ( a few studies 
indicate that the rural to urban migration represents probably "'better 
lives’’) is a difficult point to prove. It is not known whether migration 
selects the mentally healthy or unhealthy. 

Whether the intelligence of immigrants is greater or less than the aver- 
age of the region from which they come is a matter which has been investi- 
gated a good deal. Klineberg’s ^ researches on Negroes moving north from 
certain Southern towns and cities indicate that those who migrate have 
no more intelligence than those who do not migrate. Intelligence as 
here used is defined not as an inherited trait, but as what the intelligence 
tests used today measure. Gist and Clark s find that in regard to ability, 
as measured by intelligence tests, superior persons are tending to migrate 
more frequently to the cities than are those in the inferior or average 
classes. Other studies indicate similar conclusions. 

NATURAL INCREASE OR DECREASE 

When the number of births exceeds the number of deaths, the change is 
called natural increase, in contrast to increase by migration. Favorable 
food supply, early marriage and relative absence of disease and war lead 
to a natural increase, while the opposite of these conditions, plus the 
voluntary limitation of offspring, leads to a natural decrease. In the 
United States in 1938 there were 2.3 million births and 1.4 million 
deaths.^ Thus 900,000^ were added to the population by natural in- 

^ For a digest of the literature and conclusions on this subject, see, Dorothy Thomas, re- 
search MEMORANDUM IN MIGRATION DIFFERENTIALS (Ncw York: Social Scicncc Research Council, 
1938). 

2 Otto Klineberg, negro intelligence and selective migration (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935). 

^ N, P. Gist and G. D. Clark, “intelligence as a selective factor in rural urban migra- 
tion,” AMERICAN journal OP SOCIOLOGY, 44:36-58, July, 1 938. 

POPULATION INDEX, 5(4);289, October, 1939.. 

1,600,000 were added in 1943, an exceptionally large number due to the large number 
of war and boom-time marriages. 
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crease. Since the population was 129,000,000 the increase is seven 
tenths of a per cent in one year. Most of the countries of the world ex- 
perienced a natural increase in the twentieth century. The variation 
in the rates is great, however. In France the population has grown 
only a small fraction of one per cent, and in 1941 there was a slight 
decrease — ,0044, On the other hand Bulgaria has a natural increase 
of .01 a year. The ranking of various countries of the world according 
to their rate of natural increase in the late 1930^8 is shown in Table 16. 
The countries of northwestern Europe are increasing much less rapidly 
than are the countries of western and southern Europe, 

Table 16. Rate of Natural 
Increase PER Year, 1938 * 


Country Rate 

France -- .0008 

England and Wales *0033 

Sweden ...... . . . ...... .0034 

Germany. . . . . . . . . . .... .0080 

Hungary 0052 

Bulgaria.... , ... ....... ^0090 

Italy. 0097 

Rumania .0104 

Poland. .0106 

Portugal.. .0114 

Yugosiaviaf 0119 

Australia 0079 

United States 0070 

New Zealand 0083 

Canada f 0096 

Guatemalaf 0186 

Argentine 0121 

Indiaf 0121 

Japanf 0136 

Egypt} 0163 


* STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIOKS, (Geneva, IO39), pp. 42-44. 

t Figures for 1937. Figures later than 1938 for combatant countries in the VVorld War are unrepresentative and 
hence are not quoted. 

These rates of natural increase for various countries of the world are 
also indicative of their rates of growth, for there is very little migration 
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to most Bations in modem times because of restrictions of one kind or 
another j though in the post war years forced mass movements of popu- 
lation may occur j as, for instance, from East Prussia into Germany. 
With regard to the European countries listed in Table iG, it may be 
seen that the redistribution of population due to births and deaths is 
toward the eastern part of Europe. Eastern Europe is becoming rela- 
tively more populous than western Europe, which was not the case 
during the past hundred and fifty years when the industrial revolution 
was occurring in western Europe. Nor may it be the case during the 
next hundred and fifty years, for the factors producing population in- 
crease and decrease are very variable. The new countries such as the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand are intermediate 
in their rates of natural increase, coming between eastern and western 
Europe. The part of the Orient about which we know, on the other 
hand, is increasing at a more rapid rate, some five or six times as rapidly 
as northwestern Europe. Perhaps this fact may be interpreted as fore- 
shadowing the might of the Orient as well as its militarization. It 
should be noted, however, that the differential rates of growth are sub- 
ject to change. The rates of increase of different countries are further 
discussed in the following chapter, ^^Growth of Population.’’ 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND NATIONALISM 

Populations today are grouped in nations and states. The strength 
of a state is not unrelated to the size of its population. The great 
powers have large populations: Russia, 172 million; the United States, 
132; the British Isles, 48; Italy, 44; and France, 42. The lesser powers 
have smaller populations: Belgium, 8 million; Switzerland, 4; Holland, 
9; Sweden, 6; Spain, 26; Greece, 7; Finland, 4; Denmark, 4.^ 

There are, to be sure, a few exceptions. Neither China nor India, 
with populations of 450 and 389 millions respectively, is as yet classed 
as a great power, though Japan with 73 million people clearly was. 
The exceptions prove that mere numbers do not alone determine the 
strength of nations. In addition there must be natural resources, and 
both technology and economic organization to turn these resources 
into usable products, particularly into engines capable of producing 
death in wartime. Still, man power is an important factor in the great- 
ness of states. China and India may some day be great powers. 

, The United States, with its four million population, was not a very 

^ STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, I94I J pp. 1 6-1 7. 
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Strong nation when it began its career as a single state. But today it has 
grown to 132 million and has other sources of strength in resourcesj 
minerals and technology. Its neighbors, Canada, with only 12 million, 
and Mexico, with 1 9 million, are not of sufficient size to be dangerous 
competitors. As population growth has helped to make the United 
States a great state, so also has this factor operated in the case of England. 
In the seventeenth century the population of England and Wales was 
only 4 or 5 million, while France had 20 million. France had the more 
influential civilization. Today they are about equal in numbers. In the 
earlier period, France was twice as large as Italy; now they are of about 
equal size. At that time Italy was not a state but a collection of princi- 
palities and dukedoms. The region now known as Germany was slightly 
larger than France, but it was also not united. The union and growth 
of certain peoples has been basic to the movement known as nationalism, 
a striking development of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Nationalism impedes the freedom of movement of peoples from one 
state to another. Passports and visas are required for travel. Many 
states have laws prohibiting or limiting migration. In its early years the 
United States welcomed all comers, whether they were prisoners or 
revolutionists. Later, tests regarding beliefs, health, literacy, and morals 
were applied. After the World War the numbers coming to the United 
States were restricted so that the excess of admissions over departures in 
the first part of the nineteen-twenties was only about a half-million a year. 
In the late nineteen-twenties the net immigration was further restricted 
to about a quarter of a million a year. In the early nineteen-thirties the 
departures exceeded the admissions, partly as a result of the business 
depression and partly owing to executive orders. The law of 1924 
restricts the intercontinental migration to approximately 150,000 a year. 

Some states wish to keep their citizens at home possibly as a labor 
force, possibly as potential soldiers, since it is the males at ages of mili- 
tary usefulness who freely migrate. Many countries forbid the expendi- 
ture of money for migration because of the shortage of foreign exchange 
needed for large imports. Finally, some countries that might receive 
immigrants do not want them for economic, social, racial, or patriotic 
reasons. 

In view of the reproduction rates in northwestern Europe and in the 
countries settled by Europeans, it does not seem probable that these coun- 
tries will in the future be the source of much emigration. On the other 
hand, the countries of southern and southeastern Europe, with highei' 
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birth rates, are more likely to enter a period of expansion, especially as 
the industrial revolution develops among them. Japan has already 
had such a period of expansion, China and India may also experience 
an era of expansion later. 

These peoples who will probably be expanding may want to migrate 
to lands held by the English, the Dutch and the French. In the past 
such immigration has been accompanied by fire and the sword. Perhaps 
it may be so in the future, for the international control of migration be- 
tween countries is not easily achieved.^ A state is sovereign only within 
its own boundaries. Rivalries are keen and race prejudice is strong. 
Australia is not likely to open its doors to immigration from Japan, despite 
the fact that Australia has much space and Japan little. International 
strife would seem to be indicated by such a situation. There is a possibil- 
ity, of course, that in the future markedly decreasing birth rates may be- 
come characteristic of countries outside western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. If this is so, a ruthless redistribution of population may be fore- 
stalled, for the pressure for expansion would be relieved. 

Population Distribution Within the United States 

SHIFTS IN POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution of population within a state may be considered from 
two standpoints: in terms of type of local community and in terms of larger 
regions. 

The diminishing rural population. Only one quarter of the popula- 
tion now lives on farms. At the time of the formation of the republic, 
the proportion that lived on farms was much larger, though the exact 
ratio is not known. The diminishing proportion of the rural population 
is shown in Figure 68. 

The reason for this diminishing rural proportion of the population is 
the increasing efficiency of agricultural production. A farmer produces 
more today because he uses better tools and machines, and also because 
he has a greater scientific knowledge of fertilizers and of plant and animal 
breeding. “The average American farmer,” states O. E. Baker, ^ 
“after allowing for the services of the hired laborer, in addition to feeding 
three other persons in his family, now provides food and fibers for fifteen 

^ Warren S, Thompson, danger spots in woru) population (New York: Alfred A Knoof 
1929). ■ 

^ Quoted from a letter to the authors. May 25, 1939. 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 10 PERCENT OF TOTAL U.S. POPULATION 

FIGURE 68. THE DIMINISHING PROPORTION OF RURAL POPULATION, 

1790-1930 

The diminishing size of the rural population and the growth of the numbers of urban residents 
means a great shift in customs and philosophy of life. The proportion of rural population in 1^40 
was only slightly smaller than in ig^o. Will the proportion of farmers continue to diminish during 
the next century, and if so, with what consequences? From our cities,/, j, Figure i (Wash- 
ington: National Resources Committee, Government Printing Office, iggy)* 

people living in American cities or elsewh than on farms and one 
more person living in foreign countries, a total of twenty in all.’’ 
olden days,” Henry Wallace, former Secretary of Agriculture, said, “it 
required nine farm families to feed themselves and have enough left 
over to feed one city family.” This change is shown graphically in 
Figure 69, This increasing efficiency of farming may be counteracted 
somewhat by the withdrawal of chemical elements from the soil by 
harvested plants, yet the increased use of machinery and scientific 
discovery will probably mean that in the future one farmer may be 
able to feed many more city dwellers than he feeds today. Hence an 
even smaller proportion of farmers is to be expected. This trend may 
be viewed with regi'et by those who admire farming as a way of life 
rather than as a way of making money, and by those who see the rural 
community as a good training place for character and the virtues. 
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FIGURE 69. NUMBER OF FARM FAMILIES NEEDED TO FEED CITY FAMILIES 
If the birth rate in the cities continues to fall and the migration from the farms to the cities lets up^ 
will not the farmers raise more products than the city dwellers can consume? One hundred and 
ffty years ago g farm families were required to feed one city family. Jsfow one farm family feeds 
7 city families and one farmer feeds approximately so people. Fifty years hence, how many city 
families will one farm family be able to feed? From consumer’s guide, IV: ig, March, jggb. 



These remarks clearly show the redistribution of the population away 
from the rural communities, but they do not indicate how little city life 
there was in 1 790. At that time only 3 per cent of the population lived in 
places of over 8000 inhabitants, and it was not until 1820 that there was 
a city of 100,000 population in the United States. We all know that 
cities existed in those days: New York, Philadelphia, Boston; but it is 
often not realized how small they were and what a meager per cent of the 
population lived in cities. Large cities only became prevalent after the 
Civil War. Now almost a third of the population (30 per cent) lives in 


cities of over 100,000 population. Of the 3464 urban places, there are 
five with over a million inhabitants. It used to be that students in 
colleges had special need for courses about the strange ways of city life, 
the rural background being common knowledge. The reverse is often 
more nearly true today. Since three quarters of the population live 
way from the farms, it is, often desirable for sociology teachers to ac-» 
quaint their students with the strange ways of rural Hfe, 
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Village population. The proportion of the population living in vil- 
lages, however, has not changed much in the last half century, though the 
general opinion probably is that the villages are decreasing. The villages 
seem to have been passed by without much attention. Our domestic 
problems appear to be largely those of farm or city. Yet 25 million, or 
almost a fifth of the population live in hamlets, villages and small towns 
with less than 2500 inhabitants. Perhaps one reason why little is heard 
of these villages is that their inhabitants may have made a fairly good ad- 
justment to life, more so than the farmer or the city dweller. The villages 
have existed a long time, long enough for the working out of their prob- 
lems in a more or less satisfactory manner. Yet it is not only the farm and 
the city that are changing. The village is also being affected by the com- 
munication inventions, the radio, telephone, motion picture; and also 
by the transportation inventions, the bus and automobile, which bring 
problems of adjustment. There are also industrial villages nowadays 
built around a factory, quite different from the earlier agricultural type of 
village, which centers around the stores of merchants who trade with the 
surrounding farmers. The processes of change are bringing village prob- 
blems too. 

Distribution of population by size of city. With one quarter of the 
population on farms, and one fifth in villages and small towns, there is 
over 50 per cent in large towns and cities. But not all of this half live 
in large cities, for there are cities of different sizes. How the urban popu- 
lation is distributed into cities of different sizes is shown in Figure 70. 
One fifth of the urban population lives in places of over a million inhabit- 
ants, and over one half of the urban people live in cities of over 100,000. 

The distribution of the population of the United States by size of com- 
munity has been presented for early times and for the present, but the 
story is not quite complete. In recent years the population has been 
drawing closer to the big cities, and the big cities have been spilling over 
into adjacent territory. These people outside the city limits of the metrop- 
olis live largely in unincorporated places, towns or cities strung out 
along railroads and highways for some 25 to 75 miles. The distribution 
of the population takes a form like a starfish, rather than a large circle. It 
is usually called, as we have seen, a metropolitan area. The inhabitants 
of the metropolitan area outside the political boundary lines of the metrop- 
olis are urban in many of their attitudes, even though some of them are 
farmers or villagers. They go often to the city to trade, and many work 
within the metropolis. The large city is also frequented for recreation 




FIGURE 70. PROPORTION OF URBAN POPULATION IN CITIES OF 
DIFFERENT SIZES 

Tk proportion of the population in the different sizes of cities in ig^o was virtually the same as in 
ig^o. There is some speculation as to whether the trend shown in the above figure will not be re- 
versed in the near future. From our cities, p. 8 {Washington: National Resources Gommittee^ 
Government Printing Office^ ^937)* 

and education. Almost half of the population of the United States now 
lives within these metropolitan areas. The comparison in the size of the 
population living in the metropolitan areas and that living outside is 
shown by the black pattern in Figure 71. The comparison of the land 
area is shown by the shaded lines. The metropolitan areas are densely 
populated. It may also be remarked, parenthetically, that the regions 
outside are less vulnerable to attack by airplanes in time of war. 
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The location of these metropolitan areas in the United States is shown 
in Figure 72. The size of the circles represents the size of the population 
of the 96 metropolitan districts; 
the numbers in the circles indi- 


cate the number of separate in- 
corporated places within the met- 
ropolitan area. Each circle is to 
a certain extent a single economic 
area, whereas the number within 
the circle represents the number 
of political units within the eco- 
nomic area. Perhaps if there 
were fewer political units to an 
economic unit there would be more 
satisfactory control over criminals, 
who can so readily move from the 
jurisdiction of one group of police 
to another, or to where there are 
no police. The map shows, also, 
the location of the big cities and 
marks out the areas of industrial 
concentration. In these circles 
the factories are, in the main, 
located, as well as the stores of the 
merchants. It is probable that 
the automobile, the electric-power 
line and steep-flight aircraft will 
spread out these areas further. 

The outstanding features of the 
distribution of population by size 
of community are, then, the small 
proportion of farmers, the large 
number in urban places and the 
concentration of population in 
metropolitan areas. The data 
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FIGURE 71. DENSITY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 

A comparison between the land area of the popu^ 
lation of the 140 metropolitan districts and the rest 
of the United States, 1940. The metropolitan 
area is much less congested than the city, but it is 
much more densely populated than the rest of the 
United States, The number of people living in 
the metropolitan districts is nearly as great as 
that living in the rest of the United States. Adopted 
from OUR CITIES,/?- 2 {Washington: National Re- 
sources Committee, Government Printing Office). 


presented are for the United 

States, but the forces that have distributed the population thus in the 
United States have deternained similar patterns in die other modern 


countries of the world. 
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Regions, The distribution of population by regions has had 
dramatic consequences in American history. Westward has been the 
movement, though it required almost 300 years for large numbers to 
reach the Pacific Ocean. The War Between the States was in part 
caused by the question of population redistribution, as is shown by the 
controversy supposedly settled in the Missouri Compromise. Before 
the outbreak of the war the South and the North were struggling for 
preponderance in the settlement of the West, with the right to hold 
slaves in question. The westward movement continued in the nine- 
teen-thirties. No other region today seems to have so strong an appeal 
as the Pacific Coast states. The increase of population in this region 
from 1930 to 1940 was 19 per cent, one and a half times as much as the 
next highest regional increase. 

The groups of states growing fastest from 1930 to 1940 were those 
where the natural increase (excess of births over deaths) was augmented 
by migration from other states or from other countries. Two groups of 
states experienced rather great growth from 1930 to 1940: the Pacific 
Coast states and the South Atlantic states. In these two regions the 
total increase was far greater than the natural increase. Where did 
these migrants come from? Chiefly from those states where the natural 
increase was greater than the total increase. These states are largely 
agricultural and contribute population to the states that are more 
highly industrialized. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AND POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 

People are supposed to migrate where they can find riches, whether 
it be to the Klondike or Hollywood. The movement of population is 
away from the farms where the median family wage or salary income 
was about $453 in 1939, one third as great as it was in the cities where it 
averaged $1463.^ Also the regions that grow the fastest are often the 
regions with the highest rate of income. The migration outwax’d from 
the Southern states, especially since the gates at Ellis Island were 
closed to European immigrants, has been particularly pronounced; 
the Southern states have low family incomes. However, the cost of 


1 STATISTICAL ABSTRACT, 1 943, p. 39O. 
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FIGURE 73 . POPULATION MOVEMENTS BY STATES, 1935-1940 
The rural states, in general, are the ones that have sufered a loss in population due to migration, made possible because of their great natural 
increase, that is, an excess of births over deaths. From United States Bureau of Census. 
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living is low in the South, and the money income of a region should be 
interpreted in terms of prevailing prices. 

Distribution of economic opportunity in the United States, High in- 
comes are not as good indices of economic opportunity as are increases 
in income, but unfortunately data concerning the latter are not avail- 
able. Recently an attempt has been made to differentiate planes of 
living, using measures other than estimated money income. The 
measures are based upon five indices: occupants per room, radios, 
automobiles, income, and level of education. The accompanying map 
(Figure 74), constructed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
shows the rural level of living index for the United States by counties in 
1940. In broad lines it corroborates the estimated income data by 
states in showing a low plane of living in the South, and a high level on 
the Pacific Coast, in the states around the Great Lakes, and in the north- 
east. The map does indicate a high standard of living in the middle 
agricultural states just west of the Mississippi, yet curiously the natural 
increase in this region was" greater than the actual increase, which was 
quite low from 1930 to 1940. 

Population moves in search of economic opportunity but it does not 
move as rapidly as water does in seeking its level. There are mining 
towns near mines that are closed, but the population does not migrate. 
People are leaving the eroded lands of the southern Appalachians, but 
not as rapidly as they might, for the counties are still populated. The 
dust bowl in the semi-arid lands of the West still has farmers fighting 
the hazards of climate. Cut-over woodlands in the northern Great 
Lakes region still contain a lingering population, though the climate 
and soil are not suitable for prosperous farms. The average size of 
farm in the South is one half what it is in the rest of the nation, but 
the size of farm in the South and elsewhere is not being equalized 
rapidly.'.' 

‘ Factors deterring migration. There are many reasons why people 
do not move quickly. They may own land or property which they can- 
not sell at a fair price. Nor are they assured of jobs or a livelihood in 
other places. Unemployed coal miners may not move because they 
hope the mine will reopen. Moving one^s residence some distance 
means degrouping the family, breaking with old friends and separat- 
ing children from their playmates. Those who move most readily 




FIGURE 74 . RURAL LEVEL OF LIVING INDEX, 1940 

The heavy shading shows regions of higher standard of living. From United States Department of Agriculture^ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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are the young adults who are best equipped and who have least to 
lose. 

Eject of natural increase on regional inequalities. Although the move- 
ment is not as rapid as it might be in view of the fact that no population 
barriers exist between the states, population redistribution by migration 
tends to correct the inequalities in community and regional income. 
Hence it is an important factor. But population redistribution by 
balance of births and deaths is not smoothing out the inequalities of in- 
come. Rather, natural increase is augmenting the inequalities, since 
the poorest regions have the highest birth rate. The regions of the 
United States with the lowest plane of living have a fertility that is 77 
per cent in excess of that necessary to replace the population. When 
the planes of living are ranked in six groups from lowest to highest, the 
areas with the next lowest plane of living have an excess fertility of 51 
per cent.^ The next two planes of living have fertility rates that are 31 
and 12 per cent in excess. On the contrary, rates for the next highest 
and the highest planes are so low that these groups lack enough children 
to replace themselves, the deficiency being 4 per cent and 17 per cent 
respectively. The Far West has the highest standard of living and the 
lowest fertility. The South has the lowest standard of living and a high 
replacement rate. 

As would be expected, the combination of high birth rates and low 
per capita income in the South produces problems of health, education, 
and social welfare generally. One interesting aspect of this situation is 
that the poor regions bear the cost of rearing the population which they 
present gratis as workers to the richer sections, and otherwise contribute 
wealth to the cities. O. E. Baker ^ summarizes the situation from 1920 
to 1929 as follows: 

The cost of the contribution which the farming people have made to the 
productivity and the prosperity of cities, suburbs, and villages is greater 
than is commonly recognized. This cost has fallen with especial weight 
on the less commercial farmers. If it costs $2000 to S2500 (at prede- 
pression prices) to rear and educate the average child on American farms 

^PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING POPULATION, National Rcsources Committee (Washington: 
'Government 'Printing Office, 1 938), ,p.. .136. ■ 

3 O. E. Baker, ^'distribution of the population in the united states/^ the annals, 
188: 27 1“*72, November,. 1936. '' 
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to the age of 1 5, when he may be assumed to be self-supporting (and $ 1 50 a 
year does not seem an excessive estimate of the cost of food, clothing, 
medical services, education, and all the incidental expenses) , the 6,300,000 
net migration from the farms during the decade 1920-1929 represents a 
contribution of about $ 1 4,000,000,000. This contribution is almost equal 
to the value of the wheat crop plus half that of cotton crops during these 
years. 

Nor is this all. When the farmer and his wife grow old and die, the 
estate is divided among the children. During the decade 1920-1929 
about one fifth of the farmers and their wives died, and their estates were 
distributed among the children. One third or more of the children had 
moved to town, and many of those children who remained on the farm 
had to mortgage it to pay the brothers and sisters who lived in the cities 
their share of the estate. A rough estimate indicates that between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 was transferred from the farms to the 
cities and villages during the decade 1 920-1 929 incident to the settlement 
of the estates. 

Although it is not intended to draw up a balance sheet of rural-urban 
contributions, it is worthy of note, in passing, that there are great move- 
ments of farm wealth to the cities in addition to those incident to migra- 
tion. Interest on debt paid to persons other than farm operators 
amounted to about $7,500,000,000 during the decade 1920-1929, and 
rent paid to persons other than farm operators amounted to about 
$10,500,000,000. These payments are of a different character from the 
movement of wealth incident to migration, but there can be little doubt 
that portions of these payments were for the use of capital that had been 
previously transferred to the cities as a consequence of migration. The 
total of these interest and rent items is only a little greater than that 
represented in migration, including the wealth that flowed to the cities in 
the settlement of estates. The total movement from these four sources 
appears to have been about $35,000,000,000 during the decade, or about 
$3,500,000,000 a year, which was about one third of the average annual 
gross income of all farmers during the decade. 

With regard to the burden of rearing children, the working popu- 
lation of the southeast has seventy-five per cent more children to educate 
than does a similar number of adults living on the Pacific coast. The 
number of children o to 19 years of age to 1000 adults 20 to 64 years of 
age in different regions is shown in Table 1 7<, 
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Table 17. The Task of Rearing Children by Regions 



Children under 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Region 

20 per 1000 

of U.S. 

of U.S. 

adults under 

64, 1940 

Children 

Income* 

New England 

523 

6 

8 

Middle Atlantic 

497 

19 

,28 , 

East North Central 

534 

19 

22. 

West North Central ......... 

587 

10 

^ 8 

South Atlantic 

721 

16 

10 

East South Central ......... 

785 

10 

■ 4 

West South Central 

706 

II 

6 ,, 

Mountain 

681 

3 

3 

Pacific. 

444. 

6 

10 


* Income received by individuals by regions, 1940. the economic ALijLXNAC, 1043 -^ 14 ^ National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, p. 367. 

The Deep South has only lo per cent of the national income with which 
to educate 21 per cent of the nation’s children. The Far West has only 
6 per cent of the children, but 10 per cent of the income, and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states have 28 per cent of the income with which to rear 19 
per cent of the children. There are some federal grants-in-aid to rural 
education, but most public school education is on a local basis. Re- 
distribution of population vitally affects standards of living and edu- 
cation. 

Population policy and internal migration. Population policy in the 
United States has concerned itself little with either raising the birth rate 
among the receivers of high income, or with discouraging high birth 
rates among those with low incomes. The situation, however, is chang- 
ing and it is possible that without any public policy the birth rate may 
fall quite rapidly among the poor, though it may not be raised among 
the rich without public effort. Other aspects of the problem of the dis- 
tribution of population have already been incorporated into the re- 
sponsibilities of government, Population redistribution by migration 
has become a concern of government in Germany, England, and other 
countries. The United States government set up a Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in the 1930’s, and a few states, like Wisconsin, have zoned 
certain counties for depopulation. The whole question of population 
redistribution within a state is a major part of a national population 
policy. 



SUMMARY 


In the chapter on '‘Human Ecology” it was shown that a combination 
of geographical and cultural factors determines the distribution of popula- 
tion at any given time. In the present chapter this point has been made 
more explicit with reference to the modern situation. Modern civiliza- 
tion rests on agriculture, which demands fertile soil, and also on manufac- 
turing, which demands coal and iron; hence, as would be expected, the 
densely settled areas of the world are Europe, eastern North America, 
southern China, and India, where nature supplies the needed materials 
and where the level of culture is such as to permit their utilization. 

It is noted that the remarkable development of culture known as the 
Industrial Revolution originated and flourished among Europeans. 
This priority in cultural development has had the effect of permitting an 
increase in the number of white persons to the point where they constitute 
a larger proportion of the world’s population than do any other people. 
The popular belief in a rising tide of color is seen to be based on fear and 
prejudice rather than on fact. Actually there has been a recession of 
color. Europeans have increased most rapidly of all peoples in the last 
300 years, and have also achieved the widest dispersion over the face of 
the earth. 

Changes in the distribution of population result from the operation 
of two principal factors, migration and the ratio of births to deaths. 
People migrate because of the attraction of the new region, or the repul- 
sion of the old, or both. In the past, the most outstanding dispersal of 
population has been from Europe, but the present unfavorable reproduc- 
tion rate in northwestern Europe and in countries settled by Europeans 
suggests that this may not be the case in the future. Rather it is the 
nations of southeastern Europe and the Orient, with a favorable true rate 
of increase, that may enter a period of expansion as the Industrial 
Revolution develops among them. While these differentials in the birth 
rate may have a significant effect in changing the relative strength of 
nations, as was shown to have been the case in the past, the spread of 
birth control may serve as a counteracting force. 

In the past the growth of population led to migration over great 
distances. But in due course the available lands were occupied, and 
with the development of great, powerful nations, limitations have now 
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come to be placed on emigration and immigration. The result has been 
a curtailment of international migration and an accentuation of mobility 
within the nation in quest of a higher standard of living. In the United 
States there has been a pronounced shift in population from farms to city 
and metropolitan areas, particularly from the farm regions of the South 
to the Pacific coast and the South Atlantic states. The trend toward 
the richer areas from the poorer ones tends to correct regional inequali- 
ties in income, but is counterbalanced by the much higher birth rate in 
the poorer areas. This means that the poorer areas, like the South, 
bear the expense of rearing a disproportionate share of the nation’s 
children, while the richer areas benefit by receiving many of them when 
they are old enough to work. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . What are some of the advantages of having accurate censuses of 
various peoples? What cultural factors explain the lack of such 
data for certain groups? 

2. How is the widespread dispersal of European stock to be ac- 
counted for? What is its significance? 

3. Where are the most densely populated regions of the world? 
What factors determine this density? 

4. How has the distribution and density of the various races been 
altered during the past three centuries? How do you account 
for these changes? 

5. How do the three principal races now compare in point of num- 
bers? Is the white race faced by a ^yellow menace’’? 

6. What factors cause people to migrate? Which factor do you 
think to be most important of all? 

7. Toward what sections of the world has most migration taken 
place in the last one third of a century? Why? 

8. How valid is the theory that population pressure causes war? 

9. What are, at present, the chief barriers to international migra- 
tion? Are they likely to increase or decrease in the future? 

10. What type of community in the United States has been growing 
fastest in the last decade? How do you explain this growth? 
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1 1 . What factors account for the drift of population from farms to 

urban areas? Will the trend continue? 

1 2 , How is the present popularity of the Pacific coast states to be ex- 

plained? Is Horace Greeley's advice: ‘‘Go West, young man," 
still sound? 

13. How do the Pacific coast states benefit by the high birth rate of 
the South? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . The history of the United States Census Bureau. 

2. The wanderings of preliterate peoples. 

3. The slave trade and the redistribution of African Negroes. 

4. Estimates of world population in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 

5. Factors in the extinction of the Tasmanians. 

6. The relation of modern transportation to migration in the last 
century. 

7. Problems of the international control of population redistribu- 
tion. 

8. A comparison of the standard of living and the birth rate for 
two regions of the United States. 

9. The population of a defunct mining community. 
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excellent treatment of the existing problems. 
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An excellent statement in brief compass of the population situa~> 
tion in the United States. 
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MIGRATION IN THE DEPRESSION. Ncw York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1937. 

A very good special study on what has happened to migration 
as a result of the depression in the early nineteen-thirties, 

V.'\NGE, Rupert B., population redistribution within the 
UNITED states. New York: Social Science Research Council, 

1938. 

Vance has taken the data and problem presented by Goodrich 
and others and has indicated studies that ought to be under'- 
taken by students of population in the United States with a 
view to correcting the maldis- ribution of population. 



•n&^xvi. THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


THE SIZE of a community is often a matter of local pride^ particu- 
larly in the United States, where '^‘bigger and better’' is frequently the 
slogan. Portland wants to be bigger than Seattle, Seattle to be bigger 
than San Francisco, which in turn would like to be as big as Los Angeles. 
This ambition to be bigger is noticed particularly in the years when the 
decennial census of the United States is taken. Many cities will take in 
additional territory just to show a greater growth than a rival. If the 
census does not show that they have grown enough, some cities may 
demand that a new count be taken, saying their population must have 
been under-enumerated. Every citizen who knows about the growth of 
the United States is proud of the record. There is a prejudice in favor 
of the growth of population. Though an individual may be unaware of 
such a prejudice, it may express itself later as a feeling of elation over 
growth, or may show itself in an argument. Since such a bias exists, it 
is better to approach the study of population growth in a detached 
manner, as should be the case also with the study of the race question 
and of many other sociological problems. After the problems are 
studied, then emotion may be mobilized to do something about them. 

People often feel that they can do something to make their communi- 
ties grow, as, of course, they can. These efforts are directed toward 
attracting new residents. Migration thus becomes a proper subject of 
governmental policy, and is now subject to regulation in the United 
States. In contrast, the growth of population by births and deaths is 
often viewed as a matter of nature, and not a proper subject for state 
population policy. Traditionally it has been felt that there is an in- 
evitability about birth and death that is beyond the power of the state. 
It is true now that the state exerts powerful and successful efforts to pre- 
vent deaths, not as a population policy, but in the interest of the in- 
dividual. Nevertheless, states today consider the size of the population 
as a field in which the government may, or indeed, must, exert an in- 
fluence, whether for a bigger army or to keep out undesirables. All 
modern states have a population policy of some kind or degree, which 
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fact shows the need for fundamental knowledge of the facts concerning 
the population of the state. 

THE INCREASE IN POPULATION 

The population of the world has been growing rapidly in the past 
three hundred years. The estimates of the population growth of the 
world are given in Table 18. 

Table 18. World Population Growth * 


Year 

Population 

(millions) 

1650 

545 

1750 

. . . . . 728 

1800 

906 

1850 

1171 

1900 

1608 

^939 



* Adapted from A. M. Cark-S.wndess, world population, p, 42, and statistical year-book op league ob 
NATIONS, 1941-42, p, iS. 

The world population has quadrupled in three hundred years and al- 
most doubled in the past one hundred years. Prior to 1650 little is 
known about the growth of population, but it is generally thought that 
the plow brought a larger population than hoe culture could support, 
while domesticated sheep and cattle increased the population over what 
it was when food gathering and hunting were the sources of food* In 
earlier stages of hunting, food was scarcer than in the later stages. 

Europe has grown faster in population than has the world as a whole. 
Europe has five times as many people now as in 1650. The growth in 
Asia has been at the same rate as the world as a whole. Africa seems to 
have increased only about fifty per cent. The Americas grew from an 
estimated 13 million to 273 million. Table 19 gives the detailed esti- 
mates of this increase. 

Table 19. Growth of Population in the 
Americas, 1650-1933 * 


Bate 

Population 

(Millions) 

1650. ...... 

13 

1750.. 


1800 

...... 24 

1850 

...... 59 

1900 

.144 

1939.--.. 

273 


* Adapted from A. M. Carr-Saunders, op. ciL, p. 42, and year-book oe league of nations, op. dt., p. 14. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF MALTHUS 

If the world continues to grow as it has in the past three hundred years^ 
in another three hundred years the population will be nearly 8 billion, 
and by 2500 there will be nearly 25 billion. One famous thinker and 
writer, Thomas Malthus (1766--1 834), viewed such a possibility of 
great growth of population as a tragedy. 

Not all people are optimistic about the growth of population. As 
the first major student of the question, Malthus was opposed to popula- 
tion growth as it was then occurring. His objection was that population 
grew faster than the food supply. He claimed that if there were four 
children in the first generation, then in the second, if the same fertility 
rates prevailed, the four offspring would in turn have 16, and these 
.16 would be succeeded by 64, and so on. The population would thus 
grow very fast. Even if the population were just doubling instead of 
quadrupling each generation, it would go forward very rapidly, as is 
seen by the geometric progression 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1024, 
and so on. The total numbers increase very rapidly after the series has ' 
run a while, even though the rate factor remains the same. But food, 
he argued, increased in an arithmetic series, such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 
By the term food Malthus really meant land on which to grow food, A 
food, such as corn, would increase like the population if the supply of 
land were unlimited. In England at the close of the eighteenth-century 
when Malthus wrote, the food supply could be increased only by adding 
more land to the cultivated areas, and the amount of land was definitely 
limited. 

The situation he depicted was of a race between the supply of men and 
the supply of food. The number of men must inevitably outrun the 
food supply, no matter how big the handicap. For instance, a male and 
female rabbit were introduced into Australia in the nineteenth century. 
In a few years the whole continent, with its great food supply, was over- 
run by rabbits. They became a pest. Similarly, according to Malthus, 
if the Pilgrim Fathers alone had come to the United States, and they had 
found an empty continent, their progeny would have eventually filled it. 
Then the ancestors of everyone would have come over in the May- 
flower. 

But winning the race between the supply of men and the supply of 
food really meant losing. If there are few eaters and much food, the 

^ T. R. Malthus^ the principle of population, 1909 edition. 
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Standard of living is liigh^ but if there are many eaters and the food 
supply is relatively small, the standard of living is low. Thus Malthus 
saw mankind doomed to hunger. What if the Black Death killed off 
a third of England, and as a consequence wages and the standard of 
living rose? It was only a question of time before the breeding propen- 
sity of the people produced as many people in relation to the food supply 
as existed before the plague. What if the standard of living in America 
is due to the scarcity of population? Soon the population will be so 
large in relation to the food that poverty and misery will result. Such 
are the implications of the Malthusian theory. Thus economics, of 
which Malthus was one of the founders, became known as the dismal 
science. 

Limitation of Malthusian theory. Malthus’ logic was good, but 
unfortunately his observations were not sufficiently extensive. He was 
not familiar with the conditions of population in earlier times, before 
the agricultural era in which he lived, for the data on primitive peoples 
then existing were not good. Nor, of course, could he foresee the falling 
birth rate which came after his time. Since Malthus’ time the peoples 
of the western world have learned how to lower the birth rate. In i860 
the average birth rate for nine countries of northwestern Europe was 34.1 
per thousand population. Seventy-five years later the birth rate had 
been cut in half.'^ Of course, if the falling birth rate were carried far 
enough, it would quite nullify Malthus’ idea that man must inevitably 
tend to increase in a geometric ratio. He allowed for the point in his 
logical analysis of the problem, but he did not fully appreciate what was 
going to happen. This falling birth rate is a phenomenon of culture, 
and is not a function of biology. Malthus’ doctrine was biological, and 
quite inadequate as an account of cultural factors in this situation. 
This one cultural trend of a falling birth rate has the potentiality of 
wiping away completely the doom to poverty which followed from his 
analysis. 

Malthus furthermore was not realistic in regard to what has happened 
to the supply of food. Science has discovered how to make more wheat, 
corn, fruits, vegetables and animals grow per acre. However, without 
the falling birth rate, the population would soon have outstripped the 
increase in food production made possible by science. 

Culture has also changed the conception of the standard of living. 
In the eighteenth century and earlier, the plane of living was judged a 

^ A, M. Carr»Saunders, op. ciU^ p* 64. 
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good deal by what it is in the animal world; that is, by the amount 
of food there is to eat. But now many things other than food are 
needed, such as silk stockings, moving pictures, toothbrushes. The 
concept of the standard of living is something that conveys different 
meanings to different persons. As it is used here it carries no implications 
for happiness, the moral virtues, or health. A person with a high stand- 
ard of living may be very unhappy. A high standard of living means a 
large income, whether monetary or otherwise, and is one where the 
volume and variety of consumption of articles are large. The average 
inhabitant of the United States consumes a larger amount of goods, 
including radios, automobiles, tobacco, and so on, than does an average 
citizen of, say, Norw^ay, who dwells in a region w^here farming is difficult 
and manufacturing not highly developed. The Norwegian may get 
more health or spirituality out of his standard of living than an American, 
but he does not have a higher standard of living as the term is used here. 
Generally a test of a low standard of living is the proportion of income 
that goes for food. In some Chinese towns, 75 per cent of the income of 
working people goes for food. Little is left for clothing, housing, house 
furnishing, medical and dental care, travel, education, recreation. In 
the United States about 35 or 40 per cent of the income of urban working 
families is spent for food. 

Today, food consumed is alone not a good measure of income, as 
Malthus conceived it. Young boys and girls with low incomes will 
forego a meal or so in order to go to the movies. There are incentives to 
postpone marriage or to eat less in order to have this higher standard of 
living. The production of goods, other than food, depends upon 
minerals, iron and coal; hence the highest standard of living is found to- 
day where there are the highest technologies using mechanical power and 
metals. In this way the poverty and misery which the theories of 
Malthus foreshadowed are not quite as expected, though, of course, 
there are still poverty and suffering in the world. 

Malthus also neglected the point that changes in culture may raise 
the standard of living. At various times in the past, changes have 
occurred which permitted a larger population, as well as a higher stand- 
ard of living. When agriculture was invented and the farmer replaced 
the hunter and trapper, this result occurred. Agriculture supports a 
much larger population than does hunting, and the plane of living is 
higher. The domestication of animals had the same effect. Changes 
in the superorganic modify the influence of population pressure on the 
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food supply. Malthus would have argued that even though farming 
yields more food than hunting, still the breeding habits of man mean 
that population pressure must inevitably overtake these advances of 
cultural invention. But culture also changes the breeding habits of 
mankind, so that population does not grow in a geometric ratio. 

Malthus’ theory rests essentially on biological and geographical 
factors which are being nullified by cultural factors. But Malthus did 
dramatize the population problem as has never been done before or 
since. While his theory is not working out quite as he expected, never- 
theless there remains the question of the effect of population size on the 
standard of living. This question is ever in the background of all discus- 
sions of the growth of population. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING AND POPULATION 

The standard of living is a function of four variables, not just two 
(food and population), as Malthus said. That is to say, the plane of 
living goes up or down according to the changes in four conditions: (i) 
natural resources, (2) invention, (3) social organization and (4) popula- 
tion. 

Natural resources. The effect of a diminution of natural resources 
is to lower the standard of living. Those countries that have poor land, 
no coal and few minerals- have not much possibility of getting a large 
share of the good things of life. Similarly, the countries that are rich in 
resources have rich people. If the inhabitants of the United States use 
up all their oil, diminish their easily accessible coal and iron supplies, 
let the fertile soil of the sloping hillsides wash away, and allow the dust 
bowl to become a desert, the standard of li\dng will be lowered. One of 
the reasons why England has a higher standard of living than Norway is 
because she has more abundant natural resources. 

Invention, The effect of invention is also to raise the standard of 
living, as was done by the bow and arrow, the hoe, the plow, the steam 
engine, and the dynamo. . The plane of living is higher in America now 
than before the discovery of America by the Norsemen, because the whites 
have more inventions than the red men had, China’s plane of living will 
be higher when it has a better technology. The utilization of natural 
resources is not independent of the state of inventions. Waterfalls were 
of no use to the American Indians, but they add greatly to the wealth 
of the present inhabitants of the United States. 

One of the most optimistic signs of a better material future is the 
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continued growth in the number of inventions in chemistry, electrical 
goods, communication, transportation, and other fields which will add 
to the prosperity of the country. If inventions were lost the material 
conditions of life would be lowered. But few inventions are ever lost, 
except when they are replaced by more efficient ones. 

Social organization. The standard of living is further increased by a 
highly efficient social organization. Division of labor, more trade, a 
good money and credit system, efficient laborers, all tend to increase 
production, which means more goods to distribute among the people. 
On the other hand a social organization highly disorganized by war tends 
to lower living conditions. War sometimes means a bar to trade, cur- 
rency fluctuations, bad credit, and disarranged production. For these 
and other reasons, Europe was slow to recover after the World War of 
1914 to 1918. Revolutions also disorganize production. It is argued 
by some that a monopolistic organization of industry is less productive 
than a competitive one. 

There is some discussion as to whether the economic set-up is less or 
more productive when it is closely related to government. It may be 
argued that the planning made possible by governmental control in- 
creases the efficiency of production. Controversy also exists as to the 
relative efficiency of communism as seen in Russia, of fascism and na- 
tional socialism as found in Italy and Germany, of the co-operative sys- 
tems of Scandinavia, and of the free enterprise system of the United 
States. These questions need not be gone into here, but they illustrate 
how variations in the economic organization affect the standard of 
living. The status of the social organization is tied up with the industrial 
inventions, just as truly as the industrial inventions arc related to the 
factor of natural resources. For instance, an efficient social organization 
of a state with a large territory like that of the United States would not be 
possible without the inventions which make an adequate transportation 
and communication system possible. Variations in the type of economic 
organization produce variations in productivity and in the distribution 
of wealth, and therefore afifect the standard of living. 

Population. On the whole, a small population means a higher 
standard of living than a large one, as Malthus said. In the southern 
states of the United States the farm population is much more dense than 
in the north central states. There are 14 acres of cultivated land per 
rural inhabitant in the South, and 40 acres per rural inhabitant in the 
west north central states. In the South the standard of living is lower, 
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as would be expected. If the total value of the crops in the South is 
divided by the total farm population there is $170 a year per rural in- 
habitant. The corresponding value for the north central states is $270. 
India and China and Japan are densely settled and have a low standard 
of living. The newer countries are less densely settled, as evidenced by 
the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and these 
countries have the highest standards of living to be found anywhere in 
the world today. 

Though a large population usually means a less high standard of living 
than does a small one, such is not always the case. It is possible for a 
country to be too sparsely inhabited, as was true of North America 
through much of its history, and have a lower standard of living than it 
would have had with a larger population. For the standard of living is 
also a function of the social organization and there have to be enough 
people to support railroads, schools, and to make a market for the cattle 
and wheat which the abundant acres yield. In general, however, it 
seems that most areas of the world have passed the point where an in- 
creasing population means a higher standard of living. Europe, Asia, 
and the United States are already settled. 

The relation of population to standard of living is not simple. Further 
qualifications are necessary. Though in general a small population 
would seem to have a higher standard of living than a large one, other 
factors being held constant, it does not necessarily follow that the process 
of changing from a large population to a small one will be accompanied 
by a rising standard of living. If Sweden’s population should fall from 
six million to five, as is predicted, it is possible that during the process the 
influence of the decrease may be toward lowering the standard of living, 
although once the change has been made, the standard of living may be 
higher for the smaller population. This point will be discussed further 
in the latter part of the chapter. 

Interrelationship of all four factors. It is seen, then, that the standard 
of living is not a matter solely of the relation between population and 
food supply, but is the result of at least four factors. These must be 
taken into consideration in examining any population situation. Thus 
Italy, a rather densely populated area, had before the war a rising 
standard of living in the face of a growing population. The reason was 
that Italy had many new technologies to utilize and perhaps had a 
social organization that increased its efficiency. If there had not been 
the adoption and use of many new inventions, and if there had been 
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no improvement in the economic organization, the staiidarcl of living 
would probably have been lowered as the population increased. In 
China, it is not quite conclusive to attribute the low standard of living 
solely to the large population. Compared with Europe and America, 
the level of life in China is low because the Chinese do not have as ad- 
vanced a technology. Japan’s standard of life was raised before the war 
despite the rapid increase in the size of her population by an improve- 
ment in her social organization and by the adoption of new inventions. 

This analysis shows that there are other factors that have to do with 
poverty and plenty than population and the fruition of the earth. Any 
attempt to appraise the influence of population must consider also the 
natural resources, the state of the industrial arts and the efficiency of the 
economic organization. A change in one of these factors may counteract 
the influence of another. The next step in our discussion concerns the 
birth rate, the only source of population increase for the world as a whole- 

Causes of Population Change 

THE DECREASING BIRTH RATE 

For a hundred and fifty years the birth rate of Iceland was about 35 
per thousand population. Iceland is mentioned because its birth records 
go back to 1750 and because its population was stationary until 1900, 
though there were fluctuations from year to year. The birth rate 
of the United States and of western Europe today is about half that for 
Iceland; Iceland’s figure is probably about the same as the birth rate in 
western Europe a hundred years ago. How the birth rate has fallen in 
different countries of the world is shown in Figure 75. 

The decline is hardly due in any significant degree to biological change 
in fecundity of the peoples concerned, though there may have been some 
slight variations due to the spread of disease or other factors. The post- 
ponement of marriage could only account for a small change in the birth 
rate, for the delay in marriage has not been great. In the United States, 
for instance, early marriages increased in number between 1890 and 
1930, a period when the birth rate was falling. 

The fall in the birth rate is 
due to the discovery of how to limit the size of the family, and to the 
spread of this knowledge.^ The discovery seems to have been made in 

Raymond Pearl, ‘‘fertility and contraception in new york and Chicago,** journal of 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL AS.SOGrATION, 108:1385-90, April 24, 1 93 7. 
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figure 75. THE DOWNWARD TREND IN THE BIRTH RATES IS WORLD-WIDE 

The movement began in France^ but it is now falling more rapidly in some of the countries where 
the birth rate began to fall later, Germany, apparently through the efforts of the party in power, 
had an increase in its birth rates since 1933* Italffs birth rate continued to fall throughout the 
Fascist regime. Early figures from W. S. Thompson, population problems, p. 123 {New 
Tork: AdcGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935). Recent figures from population index. 

France and to have spread to the surrounding regions. It spread first 
to the prosperous classes in the cities, who experienced the first decreases 
in birth rate. It has spread much more slowly to the poorer classes 
of the cities. Figure 77 shows very clearly that the professional and 
business classes have lower birth rates than skilled labor classes, 
while the families of unskilled laborers have the highest birth rate of 
any class. 
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FIGURE 76 . MEDIAN AGE OF MARRIAGE OF WHITE MEN AND WOMEN IN 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, MARYLAND, FROM 1897 TO 1938 
{Included are only first marriages of residents of the county.) These data are for only one county. 
The data are not available for the United States as a whole, but the evidences on the per cent oj 
young people married in the census figures are quite in agreement with the graph showing that the 
age at marriage has been falling. From human biology, voL no. i, p. 65, {Baltimore, 
Maryland: The Johns Hopkins Press, February, igqo). 


Similar conclusions are drawn from economic classes, as shown by the 
median rentals paid in residence districts. In Chicago in 1930 in resi- 
dence areas where the rentals averaged $75 a month and more, the birth 
rate per 1000 women 15 to 44 years old was 34, while among women of 
the same ages who paid rents of $30 a month or less the birth rate was 
88.^ In the United States, the decline in the birth rate was experienced 
first by the native white population and somewhat later by the foreign- 
born white. For instance, in the Chicago study just cited, the rate for 
the native whites was 55, and for the foreign whites 76. On the other 
hand, for the prosperous foreign-born whites, able to pay rents of $75 a 
month or more, the rate, 31, was lower than for the native whites, 35, 
for the same age groupings. The foreign-born whites have a higher 
birth rate because they are poorer, rather than because^they are foreign- 
born. 

The spread of the decreasing birth rate to the farms has been much 
later than to the cities. Thus in 1940 in the United States, 100 farm 
women over 45 years of age had had 445 children, ^vhile in the cities 
women of the same age had had only 291 children.^ This greater in- 
cidence of the falling birth rate in the city than on the farms is shown in 

Philip Hauser, ‘‘differential fertility, mortality and net reproduction in Chi- 
cago, 1930,” Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, Chicago, August, 1938. 

3 Calculated from the statistical abstract, 1943, p. 53-55. 
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FIGURE 77. DIFFERENTIALS IN BIRTHS 


The lengths of the bars indicate the children born per 100 wives under years of age, according 
to usual occupation of husband. The rates have been standardized for age; data relate to unbroken 
unions in which the husbands and wives were native-born* The ^^poor areas’^ in five cities are 
the sections covered by the ^^Health and Depression Survey^\ in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit ^ 
Pittsburgh, and Syracuse, Do the comparative lengths of the bars in the above diagram indicate 
a temporary situation? From problems of a changing population, p, 140, National Re- 
sources Committee {Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938)* 

Figure 78, comparing the wives having no children and those having 
large families. One hundred and seventy-one out of 1000 urban 
women over 45 (ever married) had borne no children (1940) while 
only 89 out of 1000 farm women were without children. Two out 
of 5 farm women had borne 5 or more children compared to 1 out 
of 5 urban women. 

That the custom of having smaller families spreads from the city to the 
farms is shown in Figure 79. It shows that the center county, in which 
Des Moines is located, has a ratio of 79 children under i o years of age to 
1 00 women 20 to 45 years of age. In the first tier of counties surroundino' 
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FIGURE 78, BIRTHS BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 
The well-to-do have fewer babies born than the poor. Does this mean that those who can give 
children the most advantages bear the fewest children? Perhaps in another twenty-five years the 
poor may have fewer children than the rick. From problems of a changing population, 
p. National Resources Committee {Washington: Goverment Printing Office^ 193d) • 


Des Moines the ratio is 107, about a third larger. The next removed 
tier of counties has a slightly larger ratio, 1 10. For the third tier it is 1 19 
and for the fourth, 135. Thus the further away the farm families are 
from the city the higher is their birth rate. 

The habit of limiting the size of the family spread from western Europe 
outward. The movement soon reached the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia. In the countries of eastern Europe, such 
as Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland, the birth rate is 
still high. It is even higher in Egypt, India, and China. These data 
may be readily seen in Table 20. In northwestern Europe in 1938 the 
average birth rate was 16.5, in southern Europe it was 23, and in eastern 
Europe the average rate was 30.1, In the Orient, in India, China, and 
Japan, the average birth rate was 33.3, 

The spread of the knowledge of how to limit the size of families has 
been somewhat like the diffusion of the automobile. The automobile 
was adopted by the well-to-do inhabitants of the cities first, then it 
spread to the farms, perhaps more rapidly than did the decline in the 
birth rate. Only a few of the unskilled laborers have automobiles. 
Automobiles are not so numerous in eastern Europe, while in the Orient 
they are even scarcer. The parallel should not be carried too far. It 
is not cited to indicate any causal connection, but rather to show that any 
invention has a pattern of spread; it does not diffuse over the world 
instantaneously, but some classes and countries adopt it first. In a 
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Table 20. The Birth Rates in 
Certain Selected Populations: 1938 * 


Country Birth Rate 

Sweden 14.9 

Norway 15.8 

France. 14.6 

Belgium ...... 15.6 

England and Wales. 15.1 

United States 1 7.9 

Canada 19.8 

Germany 19.7 

Finland 20.0 

Irish Free State 20.0 

Hungary 19.5 

Netherlands ............. 20.6 

Italy.,... 23.6 

Spain 22.4 

Bulgaria .. 24.4 

Poland. 29.6 

Rumania. 30.6 

Japan.... 26,7 

Chile 33.6 

Egypt 43.5 

Russia 43.8 f 


* statisticjVL year-book of the league op nations, 1938/39, pp. 42-44. The rates for years beyond 193S 
are not representative because of the war. 
tT)ata lor 1930. 

similar manner the course of the spread of coffee drinking or the use of 
tobacco can be traced. There are, of course, peculiar features to the 
spread of any invention or discovery; these features involve its cost, 
manufacture, localized oppositions, and the like. 

To the limitation of family size there is much opposition from various 
sources. Some religions are opposed, on moral principles, to limitation 
of the number of offspring. Other groups believe that children add much 
to the joy of living and bring comfort and joy to old age, and hence are 
opposed to very small families. On the other hand, many people feel 
that children should be given a full education and the various opportu- 
nities of life, and therefore favor some limitation of family size unless the 
children can be given the advantages which modern society offers. 

Future trends in the birth rate. How far will the birth rate fall? 
The answer lies in the future and!cannot be given precisely, but an ap- 
proximate answer may be attempted. In the course of time, one would 
think that the small-family system will spread to eastern Europe and to 
the Orient. It also seems possible that the classes of unskilled labor will 
have as small families as shopkeepers and skilled labor. The birth rate 
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FIGURE 79. FECUNDITY RATIOS IN THE DES MOINES AREA, 

BY TIERS OF COUNTIES, 193 ^ 

The drop in the birthrate spreads from the city outward. Perhaps this map shows only a fem-^ 
porary situation* Will the birthrate in the last tier of counties drop to as low a rate as that of the 
county in which Des Moines is situated? From]. A. Kolb and E. de S. Brunner, a study 
OF RURAL SOCIETY, p* iSi {Bostou: Houghton Mifflin Company^ Revised and Enlarged Edition^ 

mo)- 


among the foreign-born has fallen, between 1920 and 1940, more than 
the birth rate of the native white classes.' Whether the birth rate will 
ever be as low on the farms as in the cities is a question. The farm seems 
a more normal and healthy place in which to rear children than does 
the smoky, noisy city with its tall apartments and streets filled with dan- 
ger from speeding automobiles. But the cities may eliminate these 

^ VITAL STATISTICS RATES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1940, p. 68 1 . 
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difficulties and the farmers may realize that they can give more education 
to fewer cliildren. In general, then, it is thought that the birth rate will 
fall further among the low-income groups which are numerous, and on 
the farms, which now house one quarter of the population. If this be 
the case, the birth rate of the nation will fall further. In 1 940 there were 
fewer children under five than there were from five to ten years of age. 
Hence the number of adults to bear children will be fewer, and fewer 
children will be born. In addition, it may be noted in Figure 75, which 
shows the course of the birth rate in different countries, that in no coun- 
try where the birth rate has begun decreasing has it increased, with the 
possible exception of Germany during the first years of the regime of 
the National Socialists which began in 1933, and during the years of 
preparation for war in some countries. There are short swings upward 
in years of prosperity and occasionally in the first years of a war and 
when the soldiers return after the war is over. The efforts of Italy to 
prevent the decrease of births have not succeeded, as the birth-rate 
curve for Italy shows. Of course, eventually the drop in the birth rate 
must cease; otherwise it would reach zero, which is not conceivable ex- 
cept to the mathematician. The indications are, therefore, that the 
birth rate will continue to fall for some time. Since births and immi- 
gration are the only sources of population growth for a state, it is to be 
expected that the growth of population will not be so rapid in the near 
future. 

THE FALLING DEATH RATE 

The population of an area may suffer loss in two ways: through death 
and through emigration. In Iceland a hundred and fifty years ago the 
death rate was around 35 per thousand population, thus equaling the 
birth rate and maintaining a stationary population. Probably the same 
situation held in Europe and America at that time. But now the death 
rate in western Europe and in the United States is about a third of this 
figure. How the death rate has been falling is shown in Figure 80 which 
gives the death rates by years for the different countries of the world. 

Infant mortality. The causes of the saving of life are several. 
First may be mentioned the saving of lives of infants. All peoples 
have probably had previously a very high infant death rate, perhaps 
more than a quarter of the infants dying during their first year. The 
countries for which there are good data suggest that in earlier times 
the infant death rate may have been as high as 250, or even higher. 
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FIGURE SO. DECLINING DEATH RATES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
The falling death rate is due, in the rnain^ to improved sanitation and medical care^ though 
countries receiving immigrants have conditions more favorable to a hw death rate than do those 
from which the immigrants come. Most people migrate during the early years of adulthood^ when 
the death rate is low. Based on material from W. S. Thompson, population problems, p. IJ4. 
{Mew Tork: McGraw-Hill Book statistical yearbook of the league of 

NATIONS, POPULATION INDEX, w/. JO, W. 5. 

la the late nineteen-thirties in Austria the infant death rate was 6g. In 
the eighteen-eighties it was 250. Infant mortality rates, of course, vary 
from country to country. In Chili, with its large Indian population, in 
1 941 the deaths of infants under i year per 1000 births were 200. In the 
United States in 1942 it was 40, while in New Zealand's European popu- 
lation it has reached the low point of 29. Only about i in 35 babies 
dies in the first year in New Zealand, as compared with about i in 4 
in earlier times. 

Deaths have been reduced at other ages also, though not so much as 
in infancy. The conquest of contagious and infectious diseases such as 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and yellow fever, has meant a great saving 
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in human life. The achievement in reducing deaths has been due to 
the development of medical science with its vaccinations and antitoxins 
and general medical knowledge. Sanitation shares with medicine part 
of the honor of increasing the expectation of life. 

Death rates at various ages. How the mortality rate has been 
lowered at the different ages is shown in Table 2 1 which gives the mortal- 

Tabce 21. Mort.'^uty Rates of White Males, per 1000, U.S. Registration Area, 

1901 AND 1939-41 * 


Period j 

0 

10 

20, ' 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

19 ‘^r 

1334 

2.7 

5‘9 

8.0 

10.6 

15*4 

28.6 

58-9 

133-5 

262.8 

1939-41- ••• 

48-1 

I.O 

2.1 

2.8 

5-1 

1 1.6 

1 

25-5 

54-5 

124.7 

248.9 


* 1001 figures from Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, length of life (New York: Ronald Press, 1936), 
p. 68, Table 12, 1939-41 figures from vital statistics — specul reports, Vol. 19, No. 4. 


ity rates at each ten-year period throughout life, for the registration 
states of the United States. This table is for white males; however, the 
data for females support the same general conclusion. Table 2 1 shows 
in the first column that at the beginning of the century 133 deaths of in- 
fants occurred per thousand while thirty years later only 48 died. Thus 
85 infants out of a thousand now live who would have died if they had 
been born at the beginning of the century. The death rate has been 
lowered more in the early ages than for the years over 60. The reason 
why the death rate has not been appreciably lowered for the older ages 
is the lack of success of scientific medicine in attacking the degenerative 
diseases. 

Age distribution and death rates. The table showing the death rates 
at different ages of life (Table 21) indicates that the visits of the grim 
reaper are more likely to come in early childhood and after fifty years of 
age than at other times. The least hazardous time of life is late child- 
hood, but relative security from death is also found in youth and early 
middle age. The hazards appear later. Since infancy and old age are 
the times in life when we are most likely to die, it follows that a commu- 
nity with many babies and elders will have a high crude death rate, as 
measured by the total deaths over the total population, merely because 
the age distribution favors death. Such is the case with some of the 
small villages, from which many youth have moved away, leaving a 
larger percentage of babies and old people. 
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On the other hand, a rapidly growing city is likely to have a large 
proportion of young men and young women, for these are the people 
who are most ready to migrate. They are more likely to be free and 
footloose then, and new industries are more likely to employ young 
people. Since a growing city has a large proportion of young persons, 
it will have a small proportion of children and old persons. A low death 
rate is favored by such an age distribution, for most of the population are 
at ages when there is little death. Thus a village decreasing in popula- 
tion tends to have a high death rate and a growing city a low’’ one, irrespec- 
tive of health conditions, merely because the one has many infants and 
old persons and the other has many young adults. The death rate might 
be exactly the same for each age group, the tw^o places might be located 
side by side in the same locality and they might be equally healthful, yet 
the old village would have a higher death rate than the young city solely 
because of its unfavorable age distribution. Hence the comparison of 
crude death rates between communities is misleading. 

THE LIFE TABLE 

The age composition of any community has been shown to be dis- 
turbed by migration. Usually immigration increases and emigration 
decreases the proportion of young adults. In studying death rates, one 
way of eliminating this disturbing factor of a varying age composition 
is by constructing a life table. This is done by beginning with a definite 
number of babies born in a given year and computing, from the death 
rates by years of life existing for any given date, the number surviving 
each year thereafter until the last one has died, assuming that the con- 
ditions affecting the death rates do not change. There is thus no migra- 
tion to consider. In this way the average length of life of the cohort of 
babies can be computed. The average expected length of life of babies 
born in the United States in 1941, computed in this way, w^as sixty-four 
and one-quarter years if the conditions making for death remain the 
same as in 1941. This figure is sometimes called the expectancy of life 
at age o. We may say that the expectancy of life in 1941 was 64.25 
years in the United States. 

The life table makes possible a clear comparison of the average ex- 
pectancy of life in two communities. Babies born in Georgia and 
Michigan may expect to live 61 years, if conditions should continue the 
same as they were in 1930, even though the crude death rate in Georgia 
is 12.4, and 10.7 in Michigan. One of the reasons why the crude death 
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rate in Georgia is higher than in Michigan, though the expectancy of 
life is the same in the two states, is that there is a smaller percentage of 
persons in Georgia at ages when the hazards of life are least. In fact, 
Georgia sends many of her people at their healthiest ages to work in the 
automobile factories of Michigan. In Georgia 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion was from 15 to 45 years of age, in 1930, while in Michigan it was 40 
per cent. Hence Michigan has a larger proportion of population at the 
ages of low incidence of death. 

The length of life is increasing. The expectancy of life for males 
was only 35 years in Massachusetts at the close of the Revolutionary 
War.^ At the time of the Civil War it was 39, and by the turn of the 
century it had risen to 47 years. In 1920 it was 55 years, by 1930, a 
baby boy could, on the average, expect to live 59 years, and by 1941, he 
could expect to live 63 years. The expectancy of life of females follows 
the same course, except that females live 2 or 3 years longer. The 



FIGURE 81. EXPECTATION OF RIFE IN ANCIENT ROME 
AND IN MODERN UNITED STATES 

Rome must have been a very unhealthful place^ especially for children^ for the expectation of life 
there was only about one half what it was in the rural provinces of the time. Adapted from Louis I. 
Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, the length of life, 36 {New York: Ronald Press ^ 1936). 
^939~4^ figures from statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., voL 24, 
no. 4, April, ig43, p. 6. 


^ REGENT SOCIAL TRENDS (Ncw Yorkv McGraw-Hiil Book Company, 1933), p. 605. 
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FIGURE 82. EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY AND 
IN THE ROMAN PROVINCES 2000 YEARS AGO 

The old people seem to have lived longer then than now^ but the death rate of infants was very 
much higher. Adapted from W. R. Macdonnell, the expectation of life in ancient 

ROME AND IN THE PROVINCES OF HISPANIA AND LUSITANIA, AND AFRICA,’’ BIOMETRIK A, 

9 ' 373 i W 3 - Dublin and Lotka, the length of life, p. 38 (JVew Tork: Ronald Press^ ^93 ^) • 
1939-41 figures from statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.yVol. 24, 
no. 4, April, 1943, p. 6, 

expectancy of life is approaching the well-known allotted span of three 
score and ten. 

Will the expectancy of life in the United States, which was 64 years in 
1941, increase to 70 years or longer? Certainly the increase in the future 
will be slower than it has been in the past two or three decades. In the 
middle ages the expectancy of life in Breslau, in i6go, was 33.5 years, 
according to the approximate computations of Halley.^ The early life 
tables are crude, but they do give some indication of the conditions of 
life and death in earlier times. For still earlier years, about 2000 years 
ago, there exist some data on the mummy cases of Roman Egypt. Karl 
Pearson worked over these more or less imperfect data, which did not 
give the age distribution, and calculated an expectation of life of between 
25 and 30 years at birth,"^ For the ancient city of Rome, Macdonnell ^ 

1 Louis I. Dublin and Alfred T. Lotka, length of life, p. 43. 

2 Karl Pearson, ^‘on the change in the expectancy of life in man during a period circa 
2000 YEARS,” biometrika, 1 :263, 1901-02. 

3 W. R. Macdonnell, "‘on the expectation of life in ancient Rome, and in the prov- 
inces of HISPANIA AND LUSITANIA, AND AFRICA,” BIOMETRIKA, 0 : 370 , I913. 
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estimates an expectation of life, at birth, of only about 20 years. It 
must have been a very unhealthful place. In the provinces of Hispania 
and Lusitania the expectation of life was about 35 years. They seemed 
to be much healthier places than Rome itself. In Figures 81 and 82 
the expectancy of life at different ages for the United States today for 
ancient Rome and for the provinces of Hispania and Lusitania about 
2000 years ago are shown. After the age of 60 or 65, the ancients lived 
longer than do the modems. 

The expectancy of life in different states. The expectation of life in 
different states in the United States in 1929-31 is shown in Table 22, the 
states being ranked from highest to lowest. The expectancy for males 
and females has been averaged. In general the inrban states had a 
shorter mean length of life than the rural states. New York state’s ex- 
pectancy was 59.8 years, while that of Kansas was 64.6. A person lives 
longer on the farm than in the city, despite the lack of sanitation, public 
health services, and less adequate medical care. The expectancy of 
life was 61.6 for white males in 1940 in cities of 100,000 and over 

Table 22. Expectation of Life at Birth in Each of the United States, 
Excepting Texas, 1929-31* 


State 

Expectation 
at Birth 

Years t 

State 

Expectation 
at Birth 
Years 

South Dakota J 


United States — average, . 

. ... 61.1 

Kansas 

...... 64.7 

Utah..... ........... 

... 61.0 

North Dakota 

. . . ... 64.6 

Massachusetts. 

.. . 60.9 

Iowa 

64.5 

Illinois. . 

... 60.9 

Nebraska 

...... 64,4 

Georgia...... 

. . . 60.8 

Oklahoma 

64.1 

Louisiana. . . 

... 60.7 

Minnesota 

63.6 

Alabama 

... 60.6 

Washington 

63.4 

Virginia. 

... 60.6 

Oregon 

63.3 

Kentucky 

... 60.5 

Wisconsin 

63.1 

New Jersey 

... 60.3 

Idaho 

63.1 

Tennessee. ........... 

... 60.3 

Arkansas 

62.0 

Maine .............. 

... 60.3 

Mississippi 

61,8 

North Carolina 

... 60.2 

Montana 

61.8 

Delaware. 

... 60.2 

Connecticut. ...... 

61.7 

New York 

... 59.8 

Wyoming . . . 

61.6 

West Virginia 

... 59.7 

.Missouri . . 

61.6 

Rhode Island 

... 59.7 

New Hampshire . . . . 

. . . . . 61.4 

Maryland. . .......... 

... 59.6 

Indiana 

61.4 

Pennsylvania 

... 59.5 

Vermont 

61.4 

South Carolina 

... 59.5 

Ohio 

61.4 

Nevada 

... 59.5 

Michigan 

61.3 

Colorado 

... 57.5 

Florida 

61.3 

Arizona 

... 51.6 

California 

..... 61.1 

New Mexico 

. .. 50.8 


* Adapted from Lours I. Dublin and Alpked J, Lotka, iENGTH op lipe, p. 87. 
t Mexican included with whites. 
t Based on deaths for 1930 only. 
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and 64 . 1 years for rural territory in the United States. The figures for 
white females were 66.3 and 67.5 respectively: 

THE NATURAL INCREASE IN POPULATION 

Both the birth rate and the death rate in the Western World have been 
decreasing, and the rate which decreased most determined the change 
in rate of growth of the population, not counting migration. In England 
and Wales, for instance, for the 25 years from 1890 to the World War, 
though the birth rate declined 5.7 per thousand, the total population re- 
mained about the same. The natural increase (the difference between 
the birth rate and death rate) remained ii or 12 per thousand. The 
reason was, of course, that the death rate had also decreased by about 
the same amount. The early decrease of the birth rate was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrease in the growth of the population. 

But in more recent decades the birth rate has fallen more rapidly 
than the death rate; hence the natural increase is slowing up. In the 
United States since 1 920-2 1 the birth rate has fallen eight per thousand, 
until the abnormal war years, whereas the death rate has fallen only one 
per thousand. Thus the inflow and outflow of population in the United 
States are changing so that population is growing less rapidly. How- 
ever, during the early war years and the years of preparation therefor, 
the marriage rate and hence the birth rate rose very greatly. It is 
quite probable that the birth rate will continue to decrease after the 
disturbance of the war is over, while it is almost certain that the death 
rate will rise. The death rate will not fall for the whole population 
because the people as a whole are getting older and there will be more 
deaths, though the specific death rates for each year of life, except a few 
older years, are likely to decrease. 

Figure 83 gives a comparison of the age composition of the population 
in 1 930 and what it is expected tobe in igSo. The death rate will rise 
then simply because the age distribution is changing. On the other 
hand, the length of life will increase. The death rate in the United 
States, which is now 10.7 per thousand, is likely to rise to 1 5 or 1 6, which is 
about what the birth rate is now. If, however, the birth rate falls still fur- 
ther, then the outflow of population will be greater than the inflow, and the 
population will decrease. These conditions are not confined to the United 
States alone, but are characteristic also of northwestern Europe. There 
the fall of the death rate is slackening much more than the birth rate. 
The trend in the death rate is due to the spread of scientific discoveries 
in medicine and sanitation, while the trend in the birth rate is due to the 
spread of scientific discoveries regarding the limitation of family size. 
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FIGURE 83. CHANGES IN THE AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900--1980 

This chart assumes medium fertility, medium mortality and no immigration in its predictions* 
{For further discussion see problems of a changing population.) The increase in the aged 
is very striking, while the actual numbers under fiveyears of age remain almost the same. The work- 
ing population has a smaller per cent of children to support and a larger per cent of old people. 
From PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING population (Washington: National Resources Committee, 
Government Printing Office, jggS), 

AGE COMPOSITION 

The trends of birth and death in the future are of great significance, 
especially for economic reasons, since they affect the standard of living 
and also the market for the sale of goods. Any accurate estimate, how- 
ever, is complicated by what the age distribution of any state or com- 
munity under discussion may be. Hence it is desirable to examine 
further how communities vary by age. For instance, when Gary, 
Indiana, was chosen as the location for the steel plants of the United 
States Steel Company, the town was soon made up largely of young male 
workers between the ages of 20 and 40. Many of these had wives of 
about the same age, or soon married them. For a time there were few 
children and very few old persons. There were few deaths in Gary in its 
early days, because most of the population were at the ages when few die. 
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Such a population of young adults not only has a low death rate, but it 
also has a high birth rate, since the crude birth rate is based on the 
total population. 

Stable age distribution, Gary, then, was a place that had a large 
natural increase, because its birth rate was high and its death rate low. 
But such a condition could not remain for long, for children would be 
born and the young adults would grow older. Eventually Gary, which 
began with young adults only, came to have a normal quota of young 
and old, and the excessive proportion of young adults diminished. If 
Gary had had no further influx of inhabitants and if migration away 
from Gary did not occur, eventually the age distribution would not only 
become more normal, but also it would become stable, if the specific 
birth and death rates remained the same. The proportions of children, 
young adults, and elders would not change from decade to decade. A 
stable age distribution is one in which the proportions of the population 
in the different age groups remain the same. When Gary’s age distribu- 
tion became more normal and nearer a stable age distribution, the birth 
ipso facto became lower and the death rate automatically was raised. 
This change would have been true even if the birth and death rates at 
each age group had remained the same. 

The true rate of increase. When the age distribution of a community 
is stable, its natural increase, that is, the excess of births over deaths (or 
vice versa), is called the true rate of increase. When figured not as a 
yearly rate, but on the basis of the replacement within a generation, the 
figure is called the net reproduction rate. A rate of loo means that the 
population will just replace itself within a generation. Gary had a high 
rate of growth, that is, a large natural increase, when it was young be- 
cause the birth rate was large and the death rate was small. But its true 
rate of increase was much smaller. It was not necessary to wait until 
Gary’s age distribution became stable to determine this. The form its 
age distribution will take when it becomes stable can be computed in 
advance. Taking the population in one year, say 1900, the population 
for 1901 and its age distribution can be computed by adding the number 
of births (that will occur with the birth rates by age of mother) and sub- 
tracting the number of deaths at each age (that will occur with the 
death rates for each age period). From the age distribution of 1901, the 
age distribution for 1902 can be computed. So also the age distribution 
for 1903 can be figured. No emigration or immigration is assumed to 
occur. Eventually after enough computations, usually 40 or 50, the pro- 
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portion of the population at each year of age has been found not to 
change from year to year, as would be expected from the reasoning in 
a preceding paragraph regarding the population of Gary, Indiana. 

Factors changing age distribution. The age composition of a com- 
munity becomes disturbed by reason of four influences: changes in im- 
migration, emigration, births, and deaths. Monroe, Louisiana, was a 
city that grew 100 per cent from 1920 to 1930, largely because of immi- 
gration of young people. Figure 84, which gives the age distribution of 
Monroe, shows a large proportion of young adults. The rate of natural 
increase of Monroe would be higher than its net reproduction rate. On 
the other hand, the village of Troy, Pennsylvania, lost population to the 
extent of 30 per cent, between 1920 and 1930. It was the young adults 
that moved away. Hence its age distribution shows a very low percent- 
age of young people. Its natural increase would be lower than its true 
rate of increase. 

The decreasing birth rate also changes the age distribution because, 
with fewer births, there is soon a smaller percentage of children and auto- 
matically a larger percentage of young adults. Such is the situation 
when the birth rate first begins to fall. The countries of western Europe 
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Age 

FIGURE 84. AGE DIFFERENCES IN TWO TOWNS 
Troy, Pennsylvarua, is like many towns from which the young adults have migrated, and in 
tuhtch the old people have stayed at home. Monroe, Louisiana, is typical of towns that are re- 
cipients of migrating young adults, which makes for a lower per cent of old people. The conditions 
in Troy favor a high death rate and a low birth rate, while the opposite is true of Monroe. 
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all have an unusually large proportion of young adults because of a de“ 
crease in the birth rate. 

The influence of changes in the death rate on the age composition has 
been the opposite of that occasioned by changes in the birth rate. The 
reduction in the death rate has been the greatest for infants. Hence 
lives of infants are saved, which has the same effect as increasing the 
birth rate. But, practically, the drop in the birth rate has been greater 
than the decrease in infant mortality. Hence the influence of the falling 
birth rate has overshadowed that of the death rate. 

NET REPRODUCTION RATES 

Nearly all the countries with immigration and a recent increase in 
the use of birth control methods have a large proportion of young 
adults. Often these are countries with a recent rapid spread of tech- 
nology. Such an age distribution favors a high birth rate and a low 
death rate. 

Natural and true rates of increase in the United States. In the United 
States the age distribution is favorable for a high birth rate and a low 
death rate, because of the immigration which occurred in the nineteen- 
twenties and of the birth rate which has declined very rapidly since 1920. 
The population of the United States grew during the nineteen-thirties 
at the rate of about 800,000 a year (that is, the excess of births over 
deaths, the net immigration being small). This is an average annual 
rate of natural increase of .006, or six tenths of a per cent a year, or 6 per 
thousand population, which is the difference between the birth rate of 
1 7, and the death rate of 1 1 per thousand. During the war years of the 
i94o’s 5 the rate of increase was greater, for the birth rate was much 
higher. In 1942 the birth rate was 21.0 and the death rate 10.4. 

xA^ctually, however, the net reproduction rate in 1936 was .947,^ a de- 
crease of 53 per thousand in a generation. In other words, while the 
United States was actually gaining population by 800,000 a year, if its 
age distribution had been stable and the swell in the proportion of young- 
adults due to migration and a low birth rate had been removed, there 
would actually have been a loss of 234,000 in 1936. In other words, 
the birth rate by ages of mother in the United States is so low, in com- 
parison with the death rate, that the United States would be losing pop- 
ulation each year, instead of gaining, if there were not an excess of 

^POPULATION INDEX, 5:139, April, 1 939 * 

2 A generation was reckoned as 28 years. 
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mothers of cMld-bearing age, and a shortage of old people, a dispropor- 
tion that is not likely to be maintained. But in 1940, when the birth 
rate was high because of the business boom, the net reproduction rate 
was 1.024 oi’ increase of 24 per 1000 in a generation. 

This excess of women at child-bearing ages in the United States is shown 
in Figure 85. This figure shows the actual age distribution of the white 
female population and also what the age distribution will be when it is 
stable. The shaded areas show the excess of women of child-bearing age. 
This shaded area, rather than the specific birth rates, accounts for the 
fact that the population of the United States is growing. If it were not 
for such a large shaded area, the population would be decreasing. 

Figure 85 shows also why the death rate in the United States will rise. 
The present population has a higher percentage of people from the ages 
5 to 40, which are the ages of low specific death rates, than it will when 
the age distribution becomes stable. On the other hand, the right-hand 
portion of Figure 85 shows that the proportion of the population over 40 
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FIGURE 85, THE EXCESS OF FEMALE POPULATION IN THE 
CHILD-BEARING AGES, 1940 

The heavy black line shows the age distribution of the present female population and the broken 
line shows the age distribution in the future if the present birth and death rates continue and there is 
no immigration. The condition indicated above is one that is favorable to a high birth rate, and f 
conditions move toward that indicated by ike broken line the birth rate is expected to fall. ( The 
present age distribution also favors a low death rate.) 
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years of age will increase as the age distribution becomes stable. The 
ages beyond 40 are the ages of high death rates. 

In the United States, then, in 1940 the natural increase was 7 per 
thousand, but the true rate of increase, that is, the rate when the age 
distribution is stable, is +0,8 per thousand. When the true rate of in- 
crease is figured on the basis of the increase per generation, which is 28 
years, it is called the net reproduction rate. Thus for the United States 
the net reproduction rate was 1.024 ^94^3 increase of 24 per thou- 

sand in a generation of 28 years, an increase of 0.8 per thousand in one 
year. 

Net reproduction rates in various countries. In Table 23 are given the 
rates of natural increase and the net reproduction rates for several coun- 
tries in 1940. 


Table 23. Rates of Natural Increase and Net 
Reproduction Rates, for Various Countries, 
about 1940 * 


Country 

Rate of Natural 
Increase 

Net Reproduction 
Rate 

France 

-4.9 

.900 

Sweden 

3.6 

•794 

England and Wales 

0.3 

.815 

Germany 

7-3 

•976 

Hungary 

5*5 

1 .000 

Italy 

9-8 

1. 130 

Bulgaria . 

8.8 

1.192 

Poland 

10.7 

1. 1 14 

Portugal . 

8.8 

1.290 

United States 

7.1 

1.024 

Canada. 

11.7 

1.094 

Australia. 

8.3 

1.004 

New Zealand (European only) . . 

12.9 

4-195 

Japan ....................... 

12.8 

1.440 


* Data taken from statistical year-book oe the league oe nations, 1941/42, pp. So-S^:. 


Table 23 shows that if it were not for favorable age distributions, the 
countries of northwestern Europe would be losing population, migration 
not being considered. These facts, which are highly important for 
statesmen, would not be known if it were not for the invention of the 
measure of net reproduction rates. 
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The birth rate exceeds the death rate in many states solely because there are more than the 
normal proportion of women of child-bearing ages and an excess of young adults who have 
a low death rate. If the age distribution was not thus distorted^ there would be fewer births and 
more deaths and fewer states would be increasing in popzdation because of an excess of births over 
deaths. 

In the United States net reproduction rates below looo are not 
found in every state of the Union. The states in the South and the 
Middle West had high net reproduction rates. Some of the states 
with high net reproduction rates (white) are New Mexico, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, North Dakota, Utah, Alabama, and Arkansas. At the 
other extreme are New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts. 


GROWTH OF COMMUNITIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 

The world has seldom seen such a phenomenal growth record as that 
of the United States. It grew from 3,000,000 to 1 30,000,000 in popula- 
tion in a hundred and fifty years, or at the rate of ,027 per year. Most 
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of the countries of Europe that grew rapidly during the nineteenth 
century required a hundred years to double, which is a rate of .007 a 
year. These are not natural increases, merely rates of actual increase, 
for migration is included. Java, under the rule of the Dutch, has also 
had a remarkable growth.^ It grew from four to forty million in a 
century and a quarter. Such a growth in a little more than a hundred 
years means a rate of growth of .019 per year. The growth of the 
United States, which at times was greater than 3 per cent a year, is 
now slowing up appreciably. Between 1930 and 1940 the rate of 
growth has been .006 per year. 

Not all parts of the United States grew at the same rate. The first 
settlements grew slowly for a time, then rapidly, and finally experienced 
a gradual slowing up. Such was the case with the Atlantic seaboard 
states, then with the regions between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi. 
The Pacific coast states are probably not yet in the late phase of this 
cycle of growth. 

RURAL AND URBAN GROWTH 

The rural communities have grown at the slowest rate, at an average 
of .016 per year from 1820 to 1930. The growth has been particularly 
slow since 1890, when the mechanization of industry was in full swing. 
Indeed the farm population, as contrasted with that of all other rural 
places including villages under 2500, did not grow appreciably from 
1910 to 1930. On the other hand, the big cities of over 100,000 have 
had the most remarkable growth. Their increase at .033 per cent a 
year, during the period 1820-1930, was, of course, faster than that of the 
nation as a whole. The towns and middle-sized cities have had a some- 
what slower rate of inci'ease. 

There is a good deal of interest in how the different communities have 
been growing in very recent decades. The belief is current that the big 
cities are too big, not only for comfort and the enjoyment of life, but also 
for economic reasons. Hence it is argued that the big cities will grow less 
rapidly during the next few decades than will the cities of smaller size. 
New York and Chicago grew at the rate of 25 per cent between 1 920 and 
1 930, which was a greater rate of growth than that for cities from one 
quarter to a half million, or from one half to a million population. How^- 
ever, from 1930 to 1940 New York City increased only 8 per cent and 
Chicago but .6 of one per cent. It will be seen, from Figure 87, that the 

^ Warren S. Thompson, population problems, p. 251. 
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FIGURE 87, GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION ANB OF CITIES BY SIZE, 

I930-I940 

The growths of urban populations were much less from ig^o to ig40 than for the prior decade. 
The shaded bars in the above chart show the percentage rate of growth for urban populations when 
cities are classified by size. Likewise the numbers of cities declining, as shown by the black bars, are 
greater in the past decade than from ig20 to iggo. The growth was less for the large cities than for 
the small ones. If a large city were defined by its economic boundary line instead of its political, 
many suburbs would often be included. The economic city has probably grown much more than the 
political city since the rate of growth of suburbs is much greater than that of the central city. 

smaller cities, those under 100,000 grew slightly faster than did those 
over 100,000, Of the 92 cities containing 100,000 or more inhabitants 
in 1940, 29, or 32 per cent, declined in population. Twenty-four per 
cent of the cities between 25,000 and 100,000 lost population, and 24 
per cent of the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 lost population.^ 

The percentages of the total population living in the various sizes of 
cities remained almost stable between 1930 and 1940, no category 
changing by as much as one per cent. 

1 Philip M. Hauser, “how decxining urban growth AFPECTS OtTV ACTWITIES ” public 

MANAGEMENT, DcC, 1940, p. 355. 
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The small cities which grew the fastest are those near a large city. 
The preference as to a place to live seems to be in favor of the small 
places located near big cities. This preference may be doe to the 
economic advantages accruing to factories so located, or it may be due 
to the pleasantness of life for those who work in cities and live outside. 

NET REPRODUCTION RATES FOR COMMUNITIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 

The growth of the various types of communities in the United States 
during the past hundred years reveals a story of optimism fulfilled. 
There was a continent to be filled; fertile lands were waiting to be tilled. 
Great cities were to be built, bringing prosperity to region after region. 
But an examination of the data shows that the rate of growth of all types 
of communities is slackening. 

The net reproduction rates for communities of different sizes show 
that the urban places are not reproducing themselves. In fact, 100 
urban female babies will leave behind them when they die only 73 fe- 
male babies, if conditions of birth, marriage and death remain as they 
were in 1 935-40.^ This means that in a generation (twenty-eight years) 
the population would decline about 27 per cent. 

On the other hand, in the rural farm population 100 female babies 
will be replaced by 166, and in villages and hamlets by 1 15. These net 
reproduction rates say little about what the actual rates of growth are. 
In fact, the cities have been growing faster than the farms. But their 
growth has been due, not to the birth rate, but to migration from farms 
and villages. Thefarms and villages are the producers of population; the 
cities are the consumers. The net reproduction rates are lower for the 
larger cities. Towns from 2500 to 25,000 had in 1930 a net reproduction 
rate of 94.^ Places from 25,000 to 50,000 population had a net reproduc- 
tion rate of 89, for cities from 50,000 to 100,000 it was 83, and for places 
over 1 00,000 it was 73, Cities of over 1 00,000, in which nearly a third of 
the population live, have a natural decrease of over 2 5 per cent in a gener- 
ation. Actually, however, cities of this size are growing very rapidly, due 
to migration. In i935-'40 cities of over 250,000 in population had an 
average net reproduction rate of 67, 

^SIXTEENTH CENSUS: Differential Fertility, 1 940 and 1910. 

Barnard D. Karpinos, “the differential true rates of growth of the white pop- 
ulation IN the united states and their probable effects on the general growth of 
population,” AMERICAN journal OF SOCIOLOGY, 44:261, September, 1938. 
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Decreasing Growth OF Population 
SLOWING UP OF POPULATION GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES 

The invention of the steam engine stimulated population growth, as did 
the invention of the hoe and the domestication of cattle in bygone eras. 
But now the impetus given to population growth by the Industrial Revo- 
lution seems to be slackening, or is being counteracted. The evidence is 
quite clear in the case of northwestern Europe and the United States, for 
these countries will very soon have decreasing populations unless heroic 
measures are taken to stimulate population growth. The dissipating of 
the impetus to population increase given by the use of mechanical 
power may be due to the spread of the loiowledge regarding family 
limitation. The power age is spreading to China, India, and Russia. 
Will it increase the population, or will this impetus be counteracted? 
These are important questions, though their answers are not known as 
yet. ■ 

Estimates of the probable population in the United States in the next 
half century have been made. Figure 88 shows the course of population 
growth in the past by a continuous black line. The population pre- 
dicted in 1 938 for 1 940 and succeeding decades is shown by the line of 
dashes. There are three of these dash lines. One estimate is based 
upon an expectation of little decrease in the birth rate, some immigra- 
tion, and rather marked increase in the expectation of life. The other 
extreme assumption yields the line showing the lowest population, and 
the middle line is based on a median assumption. According to any of 
these assumptions, Iiowevei', the population of the United States will 
decrease unless something is done about it, in a few decades; possibly by 
1 960 and certainly by the beginning of the twenty-first century. The 
trends are even more definite in northwestern Europe. 

If the populations do decrease it wiU be a reversal of a historical process 
that has been in operation for centuries. In the United States, in par- 
ticular, the tradition has been one of population expansion. Each decade 
has brought reports of greater and still greater increases. The tempo of 
business and economic life has been set by the rate of expansion. This 
fact has been particularly true of the big cities, which seem to have sprung 
up and flourished almost overnight. The cities may continue to grow, 
of course, by migration, even though the population for the nation de- 
creases. But the force decreasing the population for the nation will be 
felt by the cities too. 




FIGURE 88. THE GROWTH OF FUTURE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The rate of growth of the population of the United States is slowing up. The chart shows three 
predictions. {^‘Medium^^ and refer to fertility rates. Both have been combmed with 

^^mediuni^ mortality. For further explanation see problems of a changing population.) 
From PROBLEMS OF A changing POPULATION, p. 24 {Washington, D.C.: National Resources 
Committee, Government Printing Office, I g^S). 


ATTITUDES TOWARD DEGREASING POPULATION 

The news of a probable decreasing population will not be good news to 
most of the population. The nationalists who want national power and 
glory accompanied by military strength as measured by man power will 
be displeased. Also many of those who have goods to sell will fear a 
diminishing market, which will occur unless wages and salaries are raised 
commensurately with the rate of population decrease. The sellers and 
manufacturers are an important class with an influential voice in the 
decision of problems of state. The real estate owners who have been ac- 
customed to increases in rents due to the pressure of population on land, 
will also look with disfavor on population decreases. Those who rent 
houses and land, though, may acquire them at lower costs than they 
could if the population were much larger. In short, the possibility of a 
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decrease in population is likely to arouse quite generally a dissatisfaction 
" with the trend. 

Efforts to combat population decrease. For this reason it seems probable 
that efforts will be made to stop the decrease. This may be done by al- 
lowing immigration or by raising the birth rate. For the present in the 
United States the hostility toward further immigration, especially dur- 
ing periods of unemployment, is strong. But the situation may change. 
What is done may turn on the quality of the population that is allowed 
to enter. As to raising the birth rate, the most usual method of attack is 
for the State to pay a bonus for each birth, as was done in some cases in 
Germany. Money was loaned to a couple contemplating inarrying, and 
a reduction in the debt made for each birth. Another method is to have 
wages paid according to the size of the family of the employee. This 
method has been tried in France. In the United States, the income tax 
rate on a bachelor, or a childless married couple, is larger than that for a 
married man with children to support. Mothers may be treated with 
unusual consideration, as in Sweden. Such national policies may be in- 
stituted, but the economic assistance will probably have to be consider- 
able to reverse the birth rate trend, which up to the present has shown 
little or no tendency to change. One important difficulty has been that 
most such efforts to raise the birth rate cost the taxpayers money. 

But whether effective or not, it seems extremely probable that in the 
United States a very great effort will be made to keep the population 
from decreasing, and indeed also to increase it. Editorials and magazine 
articles will be written in an effort to have more children produced. 
Oratory in the legislatures may be expected. There will probably be 
agitation to allow more immigration into the United States. It would be 
much easier to get more population by immigration than by increasing 
the birth rate, judging from the experience of France, where both methods 
have been tried. Indeed it is possible that the present hostility in the 
United States toward immigration will be reversed. It is also quite pos- 
sible that the efforts to increase the birth rate may not be very effective 
and that immigration will not be permitted if there is unemployment. 
In any case there is enough probability that the population of the United 
States will decrease in the future to justify some discussion of its social 
effects. The slowing up of the rate of growth which is already occurring 
has some resemblance to an actual decrease in population. For if Port- 
land, Oregon has been doubling its population each decade and then in a 
succeeding decade the growth is only a third, the effect is somewhat like 
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that of a decline. Business is geared to an expanding ' market. The 
values of real estate are capitalized on future expected gains^ which are 
based upon past trends. The habit of expansion determines the layout of 
a plant and the purchases for next year’s market. It is desirable, then, to 
discuss the social consequences of a slackening of population growth and 
of a decrease in population. 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF A DEGREASING POPULATION 

The effects of a decreasing population may be discussed, but not with 
great precision because in modern times there have been few states that 
have experienced a decrease of population. There are many towns and 
cities that have lost population, but the effects have not been adequately 
studied. The apparent effects may be due to a lack of economic oppor- 
tunity as well as to a population change. Since a decline in business is, 
in the cities, accompanied by a loss of population, it is not easy to disen- 
tangle the two. 

Effect on business optimism. One possible effect of a decrease in popu- 
lation is a diminution of optimism. Certainly the expansion of popula- 
tion in the United States has been accompanied by an almost unbounded 
faith. Thus in decades prior to the last one, the buoyancy and optimism 
of the new and growing western states of the Union have been much com- 
mented upon by historians ^ and felt by those who lived in that region. 
If a man owns real estate in a city that is doubling its population every 
ten years, why should he not feel optimistic, for his land will go up in 
value with no effort on his part. Noticeable is the relative ease with which 
bankruptcy or the failure of a business enterprise is taken in a rapidly 
growing section. It is merely an opportunity to start in something better 
which will succeed. By contrast, bankruptcy in a state with a stationary 
population, like that of France, is a tragedy of considerable magnitude. 
This optimism leads to a certain daring and willingness to experiment. 
At least the western part of the United States is a region where many 
sociabexperiments are tried. 

Cities that have decreasing populations have a diminishing tax base, 
for total land values are falling as is also the total personal property. 
Provision for new parks, new schools or other governmental ventures is 
not so likely to be possible. A decreasing city is not one into which a 
business looking for profits in the local market is likely to move. Vienna 

^ James Bryce, the American commonwealth (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1910), 
chap. cxxi. 
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after World War I lost 200,000 population. It was not a gay city then. 

In these obsen^ations, the change in population is the result of CGonomic 
forces and it may be the economic condition, rather than the declining 
population, that accounts for the lack of optimism. But the quantity 
of population and business conditions are quite inextricably bound, as 
will be seen in the paragraphs which follow. 

Possible depressing influence upon business. In the increase of popula- 
tion of cities, the cause is generally migration. Migration was also a 
cause of the rapid building up of the West. If, however, in the future the 
population should decrease because of a falling birth rate, rather than 
a disappearance of business opportunity, would a recession of optimism 
occur? If the low birth rate forces a decrease in population, the business- 
man will see it as a loss of customers. If he is losing customers, the oc- 
casion is not auspicious for making profits. If he does not produce as 
much because there are fewer customers, he wdll not purchase as much 
material. Furthermore, he may not need as much labor. If less labor 
is used there may be a following period of unemployment, and possibly 
lowered wages. Such a succession of steps might well occur if the de- 
crease of population were rapid. But any decrease in population by the 
route of the birth rate is likely to be rather slow. It might be rapid 
enough to affect industries whose goods are consumed by babies and little 
children, as for instance milk. Before the population changes, if it does, 
it must first become stationary and before that there will be a slackening 
of the rate of growth. Hence businessmen will have time to prepare for 
the future conditions of population. They may thus avert crises and 
disasters, but it may still not be a situation that will generate any great 
amount of optimism regarding profits. 

That unemployment will result is not certain. It would appear, if the 
population was decreasing, that there w^ould be fewer workers and hence 
no unemployment. But when the population decreases through the 
birth rate, the loss in numbers is first in babies and young children, and 
not in wage earners. Relatively there are more laborers, and fewer cus- 
tomers. 

It should be observed at this point that the discussion concerns the 
change in the quantity of the population, not the quantity itself A busi- 
ness may prosper just as well with a small population as with a larger one. 
But it may have great difficulty in adjusting to a population as it becomes 
smaller, just as it found it easy to adjust to an expanding population. 

Malthus may have been justified in his optimism about a small popula- 
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tion, yet he might well have been dismal about the period when a popu- 
lation was becoming smaller. 

Relative effects on goods with elastic and inelastic demands. The discus- 
sion has so far concerned business in general. The situation will be 
different in different businesses. Some producers make a product w 4 ich 
everyone must have and the consumption of which does not vary much 
with a single individual. Salt is such a commodity, in so far as its use in 
industry is not considered. Everyone eats salt, and the daily consump- 
tion per person does not vary much. The demand for salt is said to be 
inelastic. The demand for many agricultural foodstuffs is relatively in- 
elastic. A decreasing population is to be feared especially by the pro- 
ducers of inelastic goods. 

On the other hand, the consumption of fur coats is highly elastic as is 
attendance at the movies. Manufactured luxury goods are of this type. 
Producers of goods with elastic demands are accustomed to having the 
volume of consumption of their goods fluctuate widely with the business 
variations from prosperity to depression. For the producers of this type 
of goods, mere number is no measure of purchasing powder. For those 
who sell goods with an elastic demand, if the population deereases 10 per 
cent but income rises 20 per cent, the net effect is the same as if the num- 
ber of consumers had increased without an increase in per capita income. 
If the total income of consumers can be raised, even though the number 
decreases, the depressing influence of such a diminution may be offset. 
Thus the sellers of goods for wliich there is an elastic demand who ad- 
vertise in the Saturday Everiing Post and similar magazines may not suffer 
very much from a smaller quantity of population, if the total income 
can be raised. The sellers of inelastic necessities would not be helped 
much by such an eventuality. 

The conclusion, then, on the possible effect of a decreasing population 
on business is that it will make difficulties. But there are ways of dealing 
with the problem. One such method is to offset the population move- 
ment by attempts to raise the total income and hence the total purchas- 
ing power. The question of how to raise the total income cannot be con- 
sidered here. But a much higher income is a possibility, especially as a 
result of a greater number of inventions. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A SLOWING-UP OF POPULATION GROWTH 

War, Passing from the economic effects of a decrease in popula- 
tion, the question occurs as to what effect it may have on war. The ques- 
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tion naturally arises because many nations claim that they are driven to 
conquer new territories in order to find room for their ever-increasing 
popiations. If this be true, then one cause of war may be removed. If 
it is not true, but merely a rationalization, then an excuse for warlike 
maneuvers is removed. The situation is complicated by the fact that the 
populations will not be decreasing at the same rate in all nations. It 
looks as though the population of Germany and the states to the north- 
west might be decreasing, while Russia’s may be increasing. Such differ- 
entials may be an incentive to warlike aggressions on the part of the na- 
tions with increasing populations. There are other factors in war than 
population, however, such as munitions and credit, but the changing rate 
of population growth will not be without effect upon policies of war. 

Age distribution. The slowing up of population growth in the 
United States will be accomplished by an unequal reduction of age 
groups. The young will become a smaller and smaller proportion of the 
population because the reduction of growth is by the birth rate, rather 
than by migration. How the various age groups are affected by popula- 
tion changes is shown in Figure 89. The data beyond 1930 were pro- 
jected upon extensions of age groups by applying the death and birth 
rates prevailing at that time. America has been called a young nation, 
and its people were young. At the time of the War Between the States 
half the population was under 20 years of age. Youth is thought of as 
the age of optimism and daring. The larger percentage of youth was 
thus a factor in producing the buoyant spirit of the time. By 1 980, only 
one quarter to one fifth (21 to 26 per cent) of the population will be un- 
der 20 years. ^ The spirit of youth will not be so much in evidence. By 
that time also only i in 20 persons will be a child under five years of age. 
There is an adage that children should be seen and not heard. They 
will be little seen or heard during the next half-century. 

The scarcity of children. Many interesting consequences are likely to 
flow from the scarcity of children. They will probably be very much 
appreciated. Consideration will be given them in building play space, 
guarding them from traffic, in providing nurseries for them in department 
stores. They will be much admired as actors on the screen. There will 
be fewer to educate. In 1850, 100 of the working population, men and 
women, 20 to 65 years of age, had 1 12 children under 20 years of age to 
support and educate. But by 1980 estimations show that 100 adults of 
working age will have only 44 youths under 20 to educate. They should, 
therefore, be able to give them a better education. 

1 Warren S. Thompson, population problems, 1942, p. 288. 
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FIGURE 89 . THE REMARKABLE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF OLD PEOPLE 
(65 YEARS OF AGE AND over) IN THE UNITED STATES 
JSj> 1970 very probably more than one half of the voters will be over 45 years of age and each 100 
of the working population will have to carry about 45 persons over 65 years of age, assuming that 
the old people have not saved enough monef to support themselves. Politics may become more con- 
servative and pressure for old-age pensions may become greater. Source: Committee on Economic 
Security. Prepared by the Informational Sendee, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

The increase of elders. The changing growth of the population not 
only means a reduction of youth, but also an increase of elders. The in- 
crease is quite impressive, for the proportion of old people over 65 years of 
age in 1980 will be two and a half times that in 1940. This increase in 
the percentage of old people will emphasize the note of conservatism in 
American life, for elders are generally more cautious than the young. 
They have done their experimenting, had their adventure, and perhaps 
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burned their fingers in the process. Over one half the voters will prob- 
ably be over 45 years of age by 1980. Perhaps the chances of a radical 
political party will be less because of the increased age. 

It would also seem that the movement to pay the elders $60 a month 
should be more popular in the future. The question of support of old 
people will definitely be raised by the nature of the slackening growth 
of the population in the United States. But since there will be fewer 
children to support, the effort may be more readily transferred to the old 
people, provided the elders have surviving children. But with something 
like one fifth of the marriages infertile, many elders will have no children 
to support them. 

The question will also be raised as to whether industry may not retain 
workers on the pay roll into the later years. At present, the assembly line 
is said to lend itself to speeding up work too fast for old workers, and there 
are many industries where more efficient work is done by men under 50 
years of age. Still, it is possible that some types of jobs may be found for 
elders. These remarks pertain to men; but women over 45 will be one 
half the elders, and new jobs for women in these age groups are almost un- 
known. Doubtless many other problems will be presented by the chang- 
ing growth and composition of the population. Indeed, fluctuations in 
the nature of population are likely to affect almost every phase of social 
life. 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with the significance of population 
changes for social welfare. Malthus some years ago pointed out the 
danger of growth of population exceeding that of the food supply, with 
the result of a lowering of the standard of li\dng, and, possibly, of misery. 
But Malthus did not reckon with the dynamic factor of invention. Con- 
traception has produced a falling birth rate, easing the population pres- 
sure, and science applied to agriculture has increased the food supply. 
Yet Malthus did dramatize the important principle that the standard of 
living is determined by the relation of the size of the population to its 
resources. 

The invention of contraception, which has made possible a falling birth 
rate in the principal countries of the world, was diffused first among the 
prosperous classes and the urban population, and is only gradually being 
diffused among the poor and the rural element. Further diffusion is 
expected, however, and a continuing fall in the birth rate for some time 
to come, 

The death rate is falling too, due principally to the saving of lives of 
infants. The expectancy of life has risen to about double what it was 150 
years ago. Owing to the decrease in deaths, the earlier decrease in birth 
rate was not accompanied by a corresponding decrease in population. 
But in more recent decades the birth rate has declined more rapidly than 
the death rate, hence the natural increase of population is slowing up. 
Indeed in the United States the death rate will increase because of the 
changing composition of the population, the proportion of older persons 
becoming greater. Due to the large proportion of young adults in the 
United States the population has been increasing, but if the age distribu- 
tion were stable, the true rate of population change would mean a loss. 
The true rate of increase is thus a more accurate guide to population 
trends than is the rate of natural increase. The former indicates that the 
population of the United States v/ill decrease by 1980 unless new meas- 
ures are undertaken to counteract the trend. 

On the whole, a nation is likely to view a declining population with 
grave concern. This is partly a matter of national pride in large num- 
bers, which are also associated with military strength. A declining pop- 
ulation probably portends a generally declining market, especially for 
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inelastic goods. The question is raised as to whether for elastic goods it 
may be possible to offset the factor of a contracting market by increasing 
the purchasing power of the smaller population. 

As the age composition of our nation changes, the young will constitute 
a smaller, and the elders a larger proportion of the population. A pro- 
nounced shift in social interests and outlook is indicated. We may antici- 
pate, for instance, increased expenditures for the needs of adults, as for 
old-age pensions and adult education, and the spread of conservatism. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


I . Which is more important in accounting for the number of hu- 
man beings on the earth at the present time, the biological or 
the cultural factors? Why? 

2. What factors did Malthus overlook in formulating his famous 
theory? Is his theory essentially sound? 

3. If the knowledge of how to limit births were evenly diffused over 
the population, would the poor have fewer children than the 
rich? 

4. What is the expectation of life at birth in your state? Why is it 
different from that of other states? 

5. Will the expectation of life continue to increase in the future? 
Are there limits tp such increase? 

6. Why is the expectation of life for the city boy not so great as that 
for the country boy? 

7. Will the spread of the mechanical power age to China, India 
and Russia lead to still further increases in these immense popu- 
lations? Elaborate. 

8. What are some of the social consequences of the marked heter- 
ogeneity of the American population? 

9. What effects of a declining population do you anticipate be- 
sides those mentioned in the chapter? 

1 o. Do you think we will be better or worse off with a stationary or 
declining population than we are now? 

1 1 . What steps could be imdertaken in the United States to counter- 
act the falling birth rate? Would they succeed? 

12. If, in the near future, there are relatively fewer children in the 
population, what changes in their status will this entail? 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . Recent scientific developments affecting the quan tity of the food 
supply. 

2. The relation of type of social organization to standard of living 
in Sweden. 

3. A comparative study of the standard of living in New Zealand 
and India. 

4. The present age-composition of your community, and its social 
significance. 

5. A study of the population changes in your community in the last 
twenty-five years and their social effects. 

6. Estimates of the probable population of the world in 1975. 

7. The population program of Germany or Italy. 

8. Differences in the birth rate, by occupational groups. 
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KLarpinos, Bernard D., ‘‘the differential true rates of 

GROWTH OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THEIR PROBABLE EFFECTS ON THE GENERAL GROWTH OF POPULA- 
TION,'’ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 44:251-74, Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

This article contains the net reproduction rates for cities of 
various sizes and for farms and villages. It shows some 
astounding differences which are not shown in the ordinary 
birth rates. 

Kugzynski, Robert R., the balance of births and deaths. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

One of the earliest books to study fully the basic ideas behind 
net reproduction rates. Tells the story without much refer- 
ence to mathematics. 

Lorimer, Frank, and Frederick Osborn, dynamics of popula- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

The standard book on rates of growth by social classes and 
various other groups. 

MaLTHUS, T, R., an essay on THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. Ncw 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. 

This famous essay, from which nearly all studies of popula- 
tion take off , is still unsurpassed in dramatizing the problem 
of the relation of the standard of living and the size of popula- 
tion. 

Notestein, Frank W., “class differences in fertility,' ' annals 

OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

188:26-36, November, 1936, 

The author computes fertility rates by different occupational 
classes on the basis of data taken from the United States 
census. 

Pearl, Raymond, biology of population growth. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

With a milk bottle and fruit flies the author learned a lot 
about population growth. His conclusions are not particu- 
larly applicable to the United States because of the necessary 
cultural qualifications, but they afford an excellent view of 
biological aspects, supplementing Malthus. 


THE ' GROWTH OF POPULATION 


PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING POPULATION, National Rcsourccs Com- 
mittee, 

At the time of writings this volume contains the most recent 
estimates on future population growth in the United States, 

Thompson, Warren S., population problems. See especially 
chapters IV, V, IX, X, XI, XII, XV. 

Thompson and his colleague^ Whelpton, are our ?nost quoted 
authorities on the future growth of population^ since their 
methods are generally admitted to be somewhat more reliable 
than the different methods employed by others, Thompsoids 
material is authoritative on this general subject of the growth 
of population. 
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A PERSON rarely, if ever, exists alone. He is linked in many different 
ways to a group. In infancy the most important group is the family. 
In later life the community becomes very important because it includes 
in a given area nearly all the groups of which he is a member, including 
his family. 

It is not surprising, then, that a person tends to resemble, in a sense, 
the community in which he lives. John and Paul are brothers. John 
remains in the village in which they were brought up, living a healthful 
life as a small town merchant. Paul goes to the city and becomes a 
sophisticated urbanite, familiar with subways, night clubs, museums, and 
opera. Most boys and girls today move from one community to another 
during their lifetime. At one time such was not the case, the majority of 
the people living in one community all their lives. Indeed, banishment 
from the community was a form of punishment, and a very severe one it 
was considered. The choice of a community in which to live is important 
because a person seldom rises much above the level of his community. 

Some people like the country, others the big city, and some try to com- 
bine village life with life in the city. But these likes and dislikes are often 
whims, not based upon rational considerations commensurate with the 
importance of the choice. The purpose of the paragraphs that follow is 
not to say which communities are better and which are worse. Enough 
research has not been done to do so satisfactorily; such considerations are 
partly moral and hence depend on values which science does not measure. 
However, there is a wealth of interesting material to yield some descrip- 
tions of different kinds of communities which should in themselves be of 
value. 

Rural-Urban Differences 

The most widely differing communities today are the rural and the 
urban. That the differences are great is shown by the fact that when a 
city resident goes to live on a farm, without previously having had such 
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an experience, as is done sometimes in a depression, he finds it difficult 
going for a long time. When a country boy goes to the city, he does not 
always make good. The task of adjustment is so difficult that many go 
down in the process. In fact, the farm boy usually does not dare to move 
to the big city directly from the farm.^ His first step is the village or small 
community. 

Urban-rural differences were not always outstanding. But now, under 
the influence of steam power, villages have grown into cities, while the 
farming communities have changed less rapidly. The existing differ- 
ences between city and country will, however, not always remain as now. 
The farming communities are changing rapidly for they are linked more 
closely to other places by the communication and transportation inven- 
tions. The cities in turn are being spread out into congeries of great 
metropolitan communities. 

VARIETIES OF RURAL COMMUNITIES 

In presenting the comparisons of rural and urban communities, it is 
noted that there are several kinds of each. In the United States farmers 
generally live in a farmhouse located on the land they cultivate. Hence 
the farming community is scattered over a large area and is sometimes 
referred to as the “open country” in contrast to the village. This mode of 
life differs from that in many parts of Europe, where the homes of the 
farmers are clustered in a village from which they go out to their lands, 
which often lie in narrow strips some distance away. As might be ex- 
pected, this difference in ecological pattern is accompanied by significant 
differences in social organization. European farmers, for example, are 
reputed to be more sociable, while American farmers are said to be more 
individualistic, though there may be other factors making for such a 
difference. European villages of farming people are more co-operative 
than our rural groups in their ill-defined neighborhoods. Their greater 
solidarity is basic to the greater influence which European farmers exert 
on European society.^ 

Farming communities are by no means all alike. There is the large 
plantation, suggestive of pre-Civil War days in the United States, with a 
great house of, say, forty rooms, around which are enough cabins to 

^ Jane Moore, cityward migration: Swedish data (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 

«W. A. TerpenningU Village versus open country rural neighborhoods,” American 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 36:270, September, 1930, 



FIGURE 90. TYPES OF FARMS 

The term abnormal farms* ^ means institutional or country estates. From O. E. Baker, a graphic summary of the number, size and 
TYPn OF farm, and value of products,/?. 75. U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 266 {Washington: Government 
Printing Office, ig37). 
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house hundreds of workers. There is the large corporation farm of today, 
with machines to cultivate its broad acres. Many fruit farmers live in 
towns and even in cities, since they have no animals to care for; The 
dairy farmer is quite specialized. His plant is sometimes much like a 
factory. In contrast is the self-sufficient farmer, found often in the 
mountains, who buys little with money and maintains his low standard of 
living by the produce of his farm and homestead. The truck gardener is 
often located near the city and not always on large acreage. Then there 
is the part-time farmer, who perhaps works part of the year in a iactory 
at a near-by town. In the United States many farmers live in hamlets and 
villages; some even in large towns and cities. Indeed, the small village 
has some characteristics that are rural, due to the fact that many of the 
residents were reared on farms, and some village inhabitants practice 
farming, while the daily contact through trade is with farmers. 

The farming communities are developing new characteristics under 
the impetus of technological changes. These are discussed more fully 
in the paragraphs that follow. Two, however, may be mentioned here. 
One is the development of a class of itinerant farm laborers. These are 
proportionately most numerous on the Pacific coast, where they follow 
the crops as they ripen on the large farms, from early berries in the 
South to Canadian wheat in the North. The migratory workers are 
found increasingly in the South and Southw^est, w^orking on the truck, 
berry, and fruit farms. They usually live in camps. Many are un- 
married, and for those that are married, life is not conducive to the 
rearing and educating of children. They are also jobless part of the 
year. 

Another rural development is the paved highway, wffiich tends to 
attract houses, dwellings or sales places. These houses are not in villages, 
but are simply scattered along the highway. Sometimes the farmers sell 
produce at stands, as well as various products of hand manufacture such 
as weaving, baskets, and chairs. 

The urban communities are also highly diversified. Their diversifica" 
tion will be discussed later in this chapter, but in the comparisons which 
follow, places over 2500 are meant when the word urban is used unless 
otherwise indicated. The urban data are assembled for such places by 
the Bureau of the Census. The practice of the United States Bureau oi 
the Census is to call places under 2500 rural. A village of 2000 is small 
as compared to the metropolis of 500,000. But in earlier economies of 
hunting and hoe agriculture a place of 2000 inhabitants would have 
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been considered a large town, and might well have been referred to as a 
city. Despite the rural traits of the village, many of the characteristics of 
the population, such as birth rate and size of family, resemble the city 
more than the farming communities. The village is not halfway between 
farm and city in the traits that have been measured statistically; it is 
nearer the city in its characteristics.'' In the comparisons that follow, the 
contrast is between the farm, rather than farm and village, and the city. 

EGONOMIO ORGANIZATION 

A basic difference between the farming community and the city is that 
the home in the country is a place of production, a sort of rural factory 
where all kinds of food products, animal and plant, are grown. The 
farmer, liis wife, and children do a variety of jobs in making their living. 
In the city the main source of income is some specialized task outside the 
home, and little productive work is done at home. The farmer produces 
much that he and his family consume, while the city man produces little 
or nothing that he uses. He buys goods with money paid him or mem- 
bers of his family for making something for others to use. 

These observations are well known, but their consequences are often 
not recognized. Most farmers, for instance, employ either no labor, or 
no labor foixe of any great size. The members of the farmer’s family are 
the workers in his household-factory. In 1 940, only family labor was 
used on 83 per cent of the farms, while only hired labor was used on but 
4.5 per cent of the farms. This dependence of a farmer upon his family 
for labor has led, as in China, to the clustering on the large farm of 
prosperous farmers of various relatives, brothers, sisters, sons, wives and 
children, and daughters^ husbands and children. In this way a large 
farmer gets a labor force. 

The early economic organization of rural life of the household econ- 
omy type had little use for money. Wages were seldom paid, for the 
members of the family wxre the labor force. Items of daily consump- 
tion were raised on the farm, hence no money was needed. In early 
times most of the things farmers bought and sold were exchanged on the 
barter system. He borrowed no money and paid no interest. There 
was little division of labor, except between men and women. What one 
man did, all men could do. The same was true for women. 

This economic organization has changed a good deal. Farmers spe- 

^ William F. Ogburn: the social characteristics of cities (Chicago: International 
City Managers Associationj 1937). 




FIGURE 9L FARMING IS STILL LARGELY A FAMILY OCCUPATION 
The number of wage-earners on farms is only 40 per cent as large as the number of unpaid family 
workers. From J. G. Folsom and O. E. Baker, a graphic summary of farm labor 
AND population, United States Department of Agriculture^ Miscellaneous Publication no. sSg 
{Washington: Government Printing Office^ 
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dalize more in a money crop, such as cotton, berries, or wheat. The sale 
of this crop gives them money with which to buy the various articles they 
need. Farmers now sell about 85 per cent of what they produce.^ A 
factory in the city goes through the same process of producing one type 
of goods which brings in the money to buy a living for the owners. 
Farmers today, then, have a division of labor, use more money, hire more 
labor, buy more raw materials, and market through the commercial and 
transportation system. Some farms represent an economic organization 
much like that of a factory. Such, for instance, is the fruit farmer who 
has orange groves. On the other hand, there are many farms today on 
which the farm products used by the household are the major source of 
income. There were about two million such farms in the United States 
in 1940.^ The actual economic organization of farms today has some of 
the characteristics of the old household economy and some of the fea- 
tures of modern city industry. 

THE FAMILY 

As a result of this economic organization of farming, family life in the 
city and on the farm shows marked differences. Where there is consid- 
erable subsistence farming, women have many household duties such as 
cooking, sewing, gardening, gathering food, churning, making butter, 
feeding chickens, making brooms, and preparing home remedies. For 
these services farm women are not paid money, as are city women who 
work outside the home. Furthermore, the only employment women 
can obtain in the open country is as house servants. Hence farm women 
are dependent for a living on marriage or other family support. The 
family is a very important institution for all women, but particularly so 
for rural women. There is a larger percentage of married women on 
the farms than in the cities, especially during the later ages of life when 
the experienced woman worker is of value. Marriage is also a help 
economically to the man on a farm, unless he is hired out as a farm 
laborer. Thus in the United States in 1 940 the number married on the 
farms per 1000 population over 15 years of age was 620, whereas in 
large cities with the same age distribution the number is 557. There is 
about 1 1 per cent more marriage on the farms than in the big cities. 
For women it is 2 1 per cent and for men 3 per cent more. 

^U.S. CENSUS, 1940, AGRICULTURE, VALUE OF . FARM PRODUCTS BY COLOR AND TENURE OF 
FARM operator, p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 156. 
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Since there is little employment on farms for the unmarried women;^ 
the single and widowed females tend to migrate to the city where there 
is a variety of employment. The Bureau of the Census lists 440 dif- 
ferent classes of occupations in which women are found. In the cities, 
then, there is a larger number of widowed and single women. In the 
United States in 1940, among a thousand farm women over 15 years of 
age, 331 were single or widowed, while in all urban places the number 
was 398. 

THE RATIO OF THE SEXES 

The proportion of men to women is lower in cities than on farms. 
When this proportion is measured by the number of men to 100 women 
it is called the sex ratio. This ratio was 100.7 for the United States as a 
whole in 1940, while for the urban area it was only 95.5. Moreover, as 
the farms are mechanized they become larger and employ labor, some- 
what as is done in factories. The farms employ individuals for particular 
jobs and do not care for them the year around. There is thus created a 
rural proletariat, chiefly of males, many of whom follow the crops, fruits 
and berries as they ripen. In the farming population there are now 1 15 
males, 1 5 years of age and over, for every 1 00 females. At the ages of 20 
to 30 years there are 229 single men for 1 00 single women on the fai'ms. 

SIZE OF FAMILY 

Families are larger on farms than in cities. The facts are shown for 
1940 in accompanying Table 24. The farm families are larger because 
there are more children. Possibly the principal reason for this is that 
children are economically valuable at an eai-lier age on the farm than in 
the city. In the latter there are child labor laws and the money cost of 
rearing children is greater. Some impressive conclusions may be drawn 
from the figures in Table 24. For instance, in the big city, 449 families 
out of a thousand have no children living at home, while on the farms 
there are only 3 1 7 without children. There are thus many more children 
in farm families. Large families are very rare in the metropolis; only 1 30 
out of 1000 have three or more children living at home. On the farms 
the number is 305, more than twice as many. There are also more 
families intact on the farms. In fact, the broken families are almost 
twice as numerous in the big city; 207 to 132. The farms, then, repre- 
sent a more effective family organization. 
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Table 24. Types of Families in Cities over 1,000,000 
Population and on Farms, 1940 * 
(Distribution per Thousand) 


Type of Family Cities over 1,000,000 Farms 

Husband and wife only 320 254 

Husband, wife and 1 child 207 181 

Husband, wife. and 2, .children.. ,152 ' ^54 

Husband, wife and 3 children. 64 104 

Husband, wife and 4 children or more .... 50 175 

Husband only. 37 29 

Husband and 1 child. . 10 12 

Husband and 2 children 4 7 

Husband and 3 children or more. ........ 3 10 

Wife only . 92 34 

Wife and 1 child . 31 14 

Wife and 2 Ghiidren 17 10 

Wife and 3 children or more . 13 16 

Total of all types of family 1000 1000 


* Calculated from u.s. census, population, families, size of family and age of head. 

This situation may change, of course. In some regions where the 
household economy is so strong that there is little development of wages, 
the size of a farm is restricted by the size of the family. In early Europe, 
sons v/ith their wives remained at home and other relatives joined the 
group to make a large family. Thus a larger acreage could be culti- 
vated. Sometimes there was a lord of the manor who got a larger labor 
force by affording his workers protection. Today, however, with tractors 
and harvesting machines a small labor force can cultivate a large tract 
of land. Although farming communities have in the past favored large 
families generally, it does not seem to be especially the case in France^ 
nor may it be so in the future in the United States. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

As has been indicated, the farming community consists either of 
scattered houses in the neighborhood of a village or city^ or of houses 
located close together in a village, the farmers going out to work in the 
small fields some distance away. In either case, the number of houses 
other than dwellings is small, especially if there still exists a fairly well 
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developed household economy. This fact means that the community 
does not have many specialized stores, manufacturing establishments, 
or different kinds of buildings for various purposes. It is obvious that 
such small rural areas do not have specializations that enable each com- 
munity to have a theater or, let us say, a store for oriental rugs. Such 
lacks raise no particular problem. But there is a serious social problem 
in other cases, such as the absence of libraries, high schools, hospitals, 
which furnish needed social services to the people. Recreational facil- 
ities are also limited in these farming communities. The proportion of 
physicians to the population is much smaller than in cities. Indeed 
some rural counties are unable to attract a competent physician in any 
other way than by employing one from the funds of the county govern- 
ment. While there is relatively a better supply of churches in the rural 
areas (there being, for example, three churches for every 1000 inhabit- 
ants in the southern Appalachian Mountain region),^ about two thirds 
of all rural churches lack resident ministers. 

One cause of these differences between rural and urban communities 
is the disparity in income. The cities have a greater per capita wealth 
than the farming communities. The multimillionaires are found in the 
cities. The average per capita income in 1940 for the farm population 
of the United States was only $i 79, a fourth of what it was for the non- 
farm population.^ The higher incomes in cities are accompanied by 
higher living costs and additional expenditures that do not have to be 
incurred on farms, but the range in prices and living costs is not as great 
as the range of incomes between farms and cities. There are, of course, 
wealthy farmers and wealthy farming sections, just as there are rich 
urbanites and prosperous urban areas. The comparisons are for the 
averages. 

SOCIAL CHANGES IN RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 

The characteristics of rural life in America and Europe today as com- 
pared with those of cities may be seen from the point of view of social 
change. The cities are more recent. A century and a half ago a very 
large majority of the people of all countries lived in farming communi- 
ties. At this time the larger and wealthier farms, represented by the 

^ United States Department of Agriculture, economic and social problems anb conditions 
OF THE southern APPALACHIANS, Miscellaneous Publication no. 205 (Washington: Government 
Printing OfEce, I935)> p. 168, 

® United States Department of Agriculture: agricultural statistics, 1942 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 663. 
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estates of the nobility and the gentry, enjoyed a greater prestige than did 
the households in most of the cities of the time. The cities were based 
upon the handicrafts, and were without the benefits of sanitation and 
paving. But the cities grew up on the profits of mass production using 
steam and electric power. The technical progress was less rapid on 
farms, though science in agriculture made great strides. 

Naturally, there are now to be found in the farming communities a 
larger number of surviving customs, that is, those that characterized 
previous centuries, than are found in cities with their new ways of life. 
Thus family status means more in the rural communities where the 
family renders a larger number and variety of services. Also in some 
regions the administration of justice is still handled by the family; this is 
true for disputes arising between families as well as within families. An 



FIGURE 92 . SUBSISTENCE FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1939 

A subsistence farm is one on which the farm products used by the farm household are the major 
source of income* From United States Bureau of Census , 1940^ agriculture, value of farm 

PRODUCTS BY COLOR AND TENURE, A SPECIAL STUDY, p* I55. 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE (Pounds of Wheat per Man Hour) 



1830 (HAND METHODS} 



1896 (lARlY MACHINES) 


jjrAvvHt, 



1930 (MODERN MACHINES) 



Each »ymboi represants 40 h%. of whftot produced 


FIGURE 93. THE CHANGING FARM 

Mechanical power is coming to the farm in the twentieth century^ as it did to the handicrafts in 
the nineteenth century, bringing technological unemployment and an agricultural economic system 
more like that of the cities. From pictorial statistics, inc. 

instance is the feud, which is beyond the reach of the courts. Similarly 
there is in general a fuller representation of the religious and moral views 
of earlier centuries on farms than in cities, though the rural church has 
been adopted by cities without a great deal of change. 

The distinctions which have been drawn between communities of 
farmers and those of urbanites were more true in the early nineteenth 
century than they are at the present time. The chief reason for this 
change is to be found in the remarkable developments in technology% 
In some of the mountainous regions of the southern Appalachians where 
transportation facilities are not good, the conditions of farming are now 
much like what they were in the eighteenth century when the colonies 
w^ere still part of Great Britain. For instance, in 1930 in Knott County, 
Kentucky, 75 per cent of the farms made soap, 33 per cent made brooms, 
82 per cent repaired shoes, 30 per cent did dyeing, 95 per cent made 
lard, and 90 per cent made sausage.^ American farms have since become 

^ United States Department of Agriculture, economic and social probi.ems and conditions 

OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS, p. 1 49. 
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less self-sufficient and some are like factories specializing in certain prod- 
ucts such as wheat;, cotton, milk, fruit, tobacco, poultry, cattle, or truck 
garden produce. In spite of this, in the United States in 19395 32 per 
cent of the farms are rated as subsistence farms. 

The Industrial Revolution — that is, the application of extensive 
mechanical sources of power to production — took place first in the 
handicrafts. This revolution did not occur in agriculture, for steam 
engines requiring special tracks (as in the case of the railroads) were too 
big to move about on the small farms. Farming, besides, had the ad- 
vantage of the power from horses and oxen. Furthermore, the manu- 
facture of food crops was accomplished by nature through the automatic 
application of sunshine and rain to the good earth. But now gasoline 
and electricity are being used in connection with farm machinery, and 
the industrial revolution is occurring in farming. The effects of the 
Industrial Revolution on agriculture will resemble somewhat the effects 
of the industrial revolution on the handicrafts. For instance, the corpora- 
tion has made its appearance in farming, especially as insurance com- 
panies and other incorporated mortgage holders have taken over large 
bankrupt farming enterprises. The country thus tends to become more 
like the city. 

In addition, modern phases of culture, originating in the city, are dif- 
fused over the land, so that many distinctions are obliterated and the life 
of the entire population comes to be more nearly uniform. Such things 
as the radio, telegraph, newspaper and good roads, are instruments of 
equalization. The farmer who reads the metropolitan daily, who takes 
frequent trips to town in his car, who has a telephone and an electric re- 
frigerator on his place, and who sees the same motion pictures that the 
city man sees hardly belongs to the old ‘‘hayseed” variety. The changes 
wrought in the farmer by these agencies of culture diffusion are real, even 
though they may come slowly. The currents of city influence reach the 
village first and the open-country later. 

The differences between country people and city people are gradually 
being lessened. Interesting corroboration of this fact is provided by the 
study of the answers'which country and city children gave to a series of 
questions which could be answered either in country or city style. Such 
questions v/ere included as: what are bulbs for? What is the first thing 
you would do in case of fire? Where do you get the milk you drink? 
The city children gave city answers more consistently than the rural 
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children gave country answers.^ This result suggests that although these 
country children still had a rural mind-set, they showed unmistakable 
signs of city influence. The same observ'ation holds for adults. 'The 
great fact about farm people,'’ writes Galpin,=* "is the shift in their think- 
ing and behaving.” They are, he believes, losing their old faith in the 
"finality of hard work and a good crop” and like the city populations, are 
seeking a new faith in the doctrines of practical social humanism. 


The City as a New Environment 

THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 

The material conditions of a modern city are different from those of 
any other environment that man has ever lived in. As tree dwellers, 
man’s ancestors lived without a roof. Later, man dwelt in caves; dug 
himself a hole in the ground and put a covering over it; or set up a lean-to 
which provided some shelter. Fire he has had for a long time, but at 
first it was probably more effective in cooking and lighting than in heat- 
ing the atmosphere around him. Clothing he has also known how to 
make for tens of thousands of years. But even when he had houses, man 
spent much time out of doors. Without glass or chimneys, and with 
only poor artificial light, the attractions of the indoors were not as great 
as now. Besides, the occupations which kept the family busy were out- 
door activities. With stoves and lamp chimneys, houses came to be 
used more and more during the evening hours for activities other than 
sleeping. 

Creat as were these environmental changes over those of the hunting 
era, the city extended these tendencies to such a degree as to create an 
artificial climate the year round. The houses are tall and crowded 
close together, so that the sky is less visible, while the dust and smoke 
reduce the effectiveness of the sunlight^ Much transportation in cities, 
vertical as well as horizontal, is underground or in houses. There is 

^ J. M. Shales, “a study of mind-set in rural and city school children,” journal of 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 21:264, I93O. 

2 G. J. Galpin, “rural life,” American journal of sociology, 35:1010-16, May, 1930. 

3 For example, in Chicago, “in the winter months no ultra-violet ray of physiological value 
reaches the people. . . . Even in the summer Chicago may be seen from an airplane to lie 
under a vast cloud of gray smoke,” W. C. Alee and W. E. Gary, “shall we move to the 
country?” scientific monthly, 36:529-30, 1933. 
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very iittle physical production today, except for farming and allied 
pursuits, that does not take place indoors. Labor-saving machines are 
reducing the physical exertion that was once so arduous in digging, lift- 
ing, cutting, and transporting. The sedentary occupations are increasing 
rapidly. The control of temperatures indoors during hot summer 
months and in hot climates makes the life indoors still more attractive. 
Surely the environment of the modern city is very different from what 
man’s surroundings were for hundreds of thousands of years. It would be 
odd if so strange and new an environment did not have effects upon 
man’s physiological and psychological behavior. 

There is another characteristic of city life that is utterly new to human 
experience: living in close contact with such large numbers. About the 
city there is a density and overcrowding that profoundly modifies group 
life. This aspect of cities was very impressive to a Stone Age Indian 
discovered in the wilds of California in 1915, and brought to San Fran- 
cisco by the anthropologists of the University of California. Having 
hunted with stone weapons as part of a small group, he was in terror of 
the large city crowds. These impressed him more than the steam loco- 
motive or the airplane, which he regarded merely as other miracles of 
the white man. 

INDICES OF URBAN MALADJUSTMENT 

Death rate. Large aggregations of human beings living close 
together increase greatly the danger of contagious and infectious diseases. 
The toll of life taken by epidemics in cities, such as the Black Death in 
London or the yellow fever in New Orleans, has been estimated as per- 
haps a third of the total population. There are those who believe that 
whole cities in the remote past were made unlivable because of deadly 
plagues. The reasons for the destruction of cities in the past is not 
clearly known, but various factors were probably responsible, including 
war and a reduction in the water supply. On the other hand, Eskimo 
hunters before the coming of the white man were free from influenza 
and are now generally so in the far north, except when the air pilots land. 
Their visits are often followed by a wave of bad colds. 

Modern medicine has remarkably decreased the hazards of life in 
cities, as has also sanitary engineering, which has eliminated mud and 
muck, covered the sewers, and sterilized drinking water. However, the 
public health activities in cities have not been achieved without con- 
siderable cost. In American cities of over a million inhabitants the 
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taxes per capita for public health work in the early ' 1930^8 amounted to 
about $1,505 which meant an expenditure of from one or two million 
dollars to seven or eight millions a year by the government Hie per 
capita cost in the smaller cities of from 1O5OOO to 50,000 was only about 
one half as mucli.^ But even with all this cost, urban dwellers still do 
not live as long as do rural natives. The length of life of the former in 
193O5 as based upon life tables, was 59 years, while for the latter it was 
64 years.^ The difference would probably be still greater for the farmer 
as compared with the inhabitant of the metropolis. 

Anonymity and the crime rate. The large numbers living together in 
cities mean anonymity, a condition that is comparatively rare in bands 
and small communities. In the latter, intimate primary group relation- 
ships prevail .3 The percentage of the population in a metropolis un- 
known to any one citizen is very large, but in a small village it may be 
zero. For instance, in a study 4 of a mining town of 1 500 persons in the 
Rocky Mountain area, it was found that the average adult had a speaking 
acquaintance with about one fourth of the people in town, and knew by 
sight, name, or reputation approximately nine tenths of all the grown- 
ups. In a large city, different families living in the same apartment 
house may not be known to each other. 

These differences are significant. For instance, it is not easy in a 
small place for one person to steal from another, for he would have 
difficulty in using the stolen goods. The actions of an individual are 
more likely to be observed, and gossip acts as a substitute for tlie police. 
On the contrary” the conditions of city life are such as to favor stealing, 
which comprises from 90 to 95 per cent of the crimes committed. This 
is the reason why it is said that crime is an urban phenomenon. Rape 
and fighting and murder are crimes occurring in farming communities 
at rates probably not very greatly different from those in cities. The 
data on criminal offenses in farming communities have not been col- 
lected, but Table 25 shows how crimes diminish as the community be- 
comes smaller. 

The inadequate urban birth rate. There are many other indices of 
urban maladjustment. One has to do with breeding. It is often said 
about zoological gardens that wild animals do not breed well in cap- 

^ FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), p. 390. 

2 Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, length of life, p. 91. 

3 See Chapter IX for a discussion of the distinction between primary and secondary contacts. 

4 Albert Blumenthal, small-town stuff, p. 124. 
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Table 25. Offenses Known to the Police per 100,000 Population in 1938, 
Accordinc to Size of City and Type of Grime 


Offense 

Over 

250,000 

100,000- 

250,000 

50,000- 

100,000 

25,000“ 

50,000 

10,000- 

25,000 

Under 

10,000 

Murder 

5-6 

7.2 

5.8 

3.6 

3-7 

4*3 

Manslaughter. 

6.3 

4-6 

3*4 

=•6 

1.7 

2.9 

Rape 

lO.O 

6-5 

6.6 

6.6 

j 

6.6 

7-9 

Robbery 

80.5 

55-0 

52-4 

34.0 

30.0 

27.0 

Assault 

48.5 

54-6 

57-2 

33*7 

31.0 

24.9 

Burglary 

374-1 

415-5 

356-0 

326.8 

254.8 

224.2 

Larceny 

927-9 

980.0 

932-a 

865.6 

696.9 

480.1 

Auto-theft 

233-7 

213.2 

183.8 

168.8 

‘ 121.5 

87.3 


* Taken from^ uniform crime reports, Federal Bureau of Investigation (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939)1 lX(4):x«9 


tivity. City life may not place the cave man within us in captivity, but 
it does appear from Figure 94 that man does not breed as well in cities 
as in the rural districts.^ At the present time in the United States the 
city people do not have enough children to replace the elders when they 
die. It has been computed that in the large cities 100 babies will be 
replaced by only about 73 babies, should conditions affecting birth and 
death remain as they are now, whereas on the farms 100 babies will leave 
behind them 1 56 babies.^ The population of the cities would dwindle 
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FIGURE 94. URBAN AND RURAL BIRTH RATES 
The birth rate, when computed on the basis of women of child-bearing age, is about twice as 
great in the rural regions as in the urban regions. From our cities, p, ii {Washingto 7 i: Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Government Printing Office^ I937)* 


^ Taken from our cities, National Resources Committee, p. xi, Figure 21. 

® U.S. Bureau of the Census, statistical abstract of the united states, 1943, p. 56. 
Bata for i935”4o. 
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and slowly die off if it were not replaced by migrants from the farms. 
To be sure, the situation regarding reproduction is dynamic, and soon 
the birth rate may fall low on the farms as they become mechanized. 
Indeed, the question may be raised as to whether man in modern civiliza- 
tion, rural or urban, will breed sufficiently to maintain the population. 

In the cities of the United States there are about 551 young persons 
(under 20 years of age) to every 1000 middle-aged adults (20 to 55 years 
of age). On the farms there are 995. The city is an environment for 
the adult, and is a consumer rather than a producer of human resources. 
The costs of this supply of productive labor to the cities is borne by the 
inhabitants of the farms and small communities. These places present 
to the cities every year hundreds of millions of dollars invested in the 
migrants as payment for their education and rearing.^ 

The city as it exists today is a place for adults rather than for children. 
The structure of houses and the planning of the streets are for the con- 
venience of adults. It is exceedingly difficult to rear a healthy normal 
child in a modern city apartment the year round. Summer camps — 
and week-end winter ones too — are social inventions designed to bring 
city children the advantages of rural life. 

Suicide and insanity rates • The impersonality of city life has addi- 
tional consequences as well. The fact that it is easy to be lonely in a 
large city and not in a small town is of psychological significance. The 
closer indentification with the group in a small place, though lessening 
freedom of action, may lead to a more normal life for many individuals, 
especially for those who have been conditioned in early years to live in a 
close small group. However this may be, another index of man’s diffi- 
culty in adjusting to city life is the high suicide rate to be found there.^ 
Not as large a proportion of individuals take their own lives in rural com- 
munities, the suicide rate being about a third less in the rural areas than 
in ''the' cities. ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

A more widespread phenomenon is insanity. The number of patients 
in hospitals for mental disorders is greater than that in all other hospitals 
combined. This type of maladjustment is found about twice as fre- 
quently in cities as in rural districts. To be sure, hospitalization is more 
likely to occur in the case of the urban dweller, since it is more difficult to 
care for an insane person in a city home than it is on the farm. Despite 
such an influence, the medical examiners of the young men drafted in 
1917 for the World War rejected many more boys from cities than from 

^ See Chapter XV. * National Resources Committee, our cities, p. 112 . 
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rural regions because of mental disorders."^ These were young men who 
had not been committed to a hospital for the insane, though they perhaps 
should have been. Of all the mental diseases, hysteria was the only one 
more prevalent in rural than in urban districts. 

It may still be argued that the city selects in its immigrants a type that 
is more likely to go insane, and that it is not the city environment that 
causes the insanity. The same point may be made regarding suicides. 
The persons likely to commit suicide may be the type that migrate to the 
city, and hence the strains of city life may be no more responsible than 
the strains of rural life in causing men to kill themselves. It is difficult to 
secure evidence one way or the other regarding this theory. 

FAVORABLE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 

While the data reviewed above indicate urban maladjustment, there 
is also evidence of the attractiveness of cities, their intellectual stimulation, 
their economic opportunities, their hospitality for artistic expression. It 
is clear that ^%e great city, with its ‘bright lights’ its emporiums of 
novelties and bargains, its palaces of amusement, its underworld of vice 
and crime, its risk of life and property from accident, robbery, and 
homicide, has become the region of the most intense degree of adventure, 
and danger and excitement and thrill.” ^ Most of the advantages, how- 
ever, are of a cultural nature, and throw little light on biological adjust- 
ment. 

It must be remembered that man’s experience with cities is very 
brief. In the United States it is not much more than a century, which is 
a mere flick in time compared to the aeons man has lived in other types 
of environment. Certainly the large cities of America and Europe are 
much improved places in which to live as compared, say, with medieval 
cities. For so short an experience, the collectivist type of city government 
has been remarkably successful, for instance, with its fire department, 
police force, social-work programs, and public health services. In 
Illinois in the last £15 years the death rate from tuberculosis has dropped 
more rapidly in the city than in the country districts; and since 1929 the 
urban infant mortality rate has been lower than the rural for the country 
as a whole. Moreover the differences between urban and rural death 
rates are less than the variations within the cities themselves. Therefore 

' -Albert G. Love and Charles B, Davenport, defects found in drafted men (Wash- 
, ington: Government Printing Office, 1920), pp. 351-52. 

E. W. Burgess, the city (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), p. 58. 
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the. difficulties of adjusting to this new type, of /material environment 
should not be seen as something permanent. The human race is experi- 
menting with: cities. As in other inventions, improvements occur with 
use. It is therefore quite thinkable that men may so change and improve 
the city that an even better adjustment will be had here than in the rural 
emdronment. The city is too new and changing to warrant rigid con- 
clusions regarding it. 

It is also possible that the city as it is now known will not exist several 
hundred years hence. It was made by the factory and railroad. But 
now the automobile is providing an excellent short-haul type of trans- 
portation, and the old-time city is expanding into the metropolitan com- 
munity, which may be more successful as an environment to which to 
make a biological adjustment. 


Communities of Different Sizes 

It is customary to contrast the farm with the city as though there were 
only two types of communities. There are, in fact, various gradations in 
size, from the hamlet at the crossroads, or the village strung out along 
the highway, to small and large towns, on through to cities of different 
sizes. Not only are these places of different size, but towns and cities vary 
according to major occupations, just as farms vary according to product. 
For instance, there are at least two types of village. One is the agricul- 
tural village, which exists as a trading center for the surrounding farms. 
Its reason for being is the merchants who sell to the farmers and buy 
from them. There may be a bank, a lawyer, a doctor, school teachers, a 
garage keeper, and others, who serve the community built up around the 
merchants. Darien or Whitewater, Wisconsin are such towns. So also 
there is the industrial village, which has a small manufacturing plant, 
perhaps a cotton mill or a stove factory. Lindale, Georgia, is such an 
industrial village built around a cotton mill. There will be the subsid- 
iary service occupations in the town as well as the central occupation. 
Sometimes the industrial village and the agricultural village are com- 
bined, with the occupations, the factory, and the stores bringing money 
into the village. 

CITY TYPES 

Larger towns and cities are also specialized. In addition to trading 
centers and factory towns there are others; for instance, the transporta- 
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tion center which grows up around the junction point of two or more 
railways such as Ogden, Utah, or a port where land passengers and freight 
are transferred to boats, like Savannah, Georgia. These transportation 
centers also develop trade and manufacturing, but since warehouses, 
freight terminals, and trucking are extensively developed there, they are 
characterized as transportation centers. 

Similar to factory towns are the mining towns. These are usually 
quite small, though Hibbing, Minnesota, over a large iron mine, or 
Butte, Montana, near a copper mine, are fairly large places. 

There are a number of towms and cities whose most conspicuous activity 
is that of government, or so it seems to the public, as for instance Olympia, 
the capital of the state of Washington. Growing up around the govern- 
mental activities are various subsidiary activities such as merchandising 
and professional work. Washington, D.C., is a city of two thirds of a 
million, where the main activities are almost wholly governmental. 

Similar to government cities are college towns, such as Princeton, New 
Jersey, where the trade of students and faculty draws a few subsidiary 
stores and service organizations. 

Atlantic City is a specialized pleasure resort. There are also health 
centers, like Rochester, Minnesota, and Saranac Lake, New York. 
Reno, Nevada, to the public mind is a place specializing in divorce. 

In nearly all these cases, however, the actual occupations are not as 
centered as the appellation indicates. Many people go to Colorado 
Springs for their health, but there is a college there, and many rural 
persons use it as a trading center. It is a pleasure resort in the summer 
as well as a health resort. Usually the larger the city, the less likely it is 
to be a highly specialized type. Chicago was called a meat-packing 
city, but there are great steel mills there, and clothing manufacturing, 
as well as warehouses and wholesale marts. The Twin Cities, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, though the home of great flour mills, have many 
more occupations. Los Angeles has activities other than motion picture 
production, and in Detroit the production of automobiles is only a part 
of what makes the city famous. There are many more places with several 
types of activities than with just one. 

Of recent years there have grown up suburbs of cities, of which there 
are many types. There is the bedroom suburb, where people sleep and 
live, but work in a near-by city. An instance is Berwyn, Illinois, adjoining 
Chicago. Some of these suburbs are the homes of the rich, as for in- 
stance Evanston, near Chicago, or Bronxville, near New York City, 
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Others are the homes of workingmen. Some suburbs may properly be 
called satellite citieSj since their inhabitants are not commuters to the 
great city, but work in industries situated near the metropolis and derive 
an advantage from being so near. Such a city is Whiting, Indiana, a 
center for refining oil, located near Chicago. The suburbs and satellite 
cities all differ from the independent cities in that they share part of the 
life of the big city and are, dependent upon it, especially for trade and 
pleasure. The growth of cities has led to variety as well as to specializa- 
tion. 

THE AVERAGE CITY 

The presentation of the characteristics of cities of different size and 
type may be simplified by drawing a picture of the average city and 
noting deviations for the different types. The description of the average 
city is of some interest, much as is the portrayal of the average man. 
The average city in the United States is one with about 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. If a great many places of around 50,000 inhabitants are chosen 
and their various traits averaged, there emerges the picture of the 
average city. ^ 

What the people do. In the average city the largest class of workers 
are those engaged in manufacturing. A little over one third (37 per 
cent) are at work making things. The very large cities have a slightly 
smaller per cent at work in manufacturing establishments. Also the 
small villages usually have less manufacturing than the average city. 
The conception of a city is often that of a place where people do not 
raise the food they eat but make something which they can exchange for 
food. But in the average American city about tw’^o thirds of the popula- 
tion are not engaged in making any object they can sell. Some make 
their money by buying and selling goods made elsewhere; between one 
fifth and one" sixth of the working population are engaged in trade. 
One out of ten persons at work in the average city is engaged in moving 
objects or persons from one place to another. The proportion is nearly 
the same in the larger cities, despite the greater distances. Perhaps larger 
loads of goods and passengers are carried. About the same proportion, 

I in 10, is following an occupation little developed in former times, 
clerical work such as writing, filing, copying and figuring. There is 
more clerical work in the bigger cities, where the percentage so occupied 
is around i in 6. The metropolis is a great center for office buildings. 

^ William F. Ogburn, the social charActeristigs of cities, pp. 36 if. 
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The resident of average town not only does not make the things he uses^ 
he also does not provide for himself all the services he needs. One 
hundred working inhabitants and their families need the aid of eleven or 
twelve persons to render them personal ser\ices such as preparing and 
serving foodsj laundering, cleaning, and cutting hair. There seems to 
be not much difference in the requirements for this type of service, no 
matter what size city one considers. There is a still higher type of service 
requiring a longer period of training, as law, medicine, dentistry, and 
teaching, and other professions. About one in eleven are engaged in 
such services, except in cities of over a million, where the number is 
smaller. 

Table 26 

: Social Characteristics OF Average Town IN THE United States 


Occupation ■ 

50.000 Total population 

22.000 at work for money, ordinarily 

28.000 dependent on others or on savings 
8200 fabricating materia! things 

2400 transporting people and objects 
3800 buying and selling for a living 
2500 recording, filing, writing 
2700 serving, personal and domestic 
1900 sei-ying in the professions 
500 working for public service 
524 teachers 
no musicians 
88 physicians 
44 dentists 
92 lawyers 
68 preachers 
60 police 

81 guards and inspectors 
Age 

16.300 young people, under 20 years 

26.300 middle-aged, from 20-55 years 
7,400 old people, over 55 years 

Sex 

24,600 males 
25,400 females 

95 males 15 years and over for every 100 
females 

riy single males 15 years and over for 
every 100 single females 


Family and Marriage 
3.3 persons in average family 
65 per hundred families have no children 
under 10 years of age 
3 1 per hundred families received incomes 
from more than one worker 
15 per hundred families have the wife 
working outside of home 
10 per hundred families kept roomers or 
boarders 

68 per hundred young persons 16-17 
years of age in school 
61 per hundred adults 15 years and over 
are married 

34 per hundred adults 15 years and over 
are single 

5 per hundred adults 1 5 years and over 
are widowed or divorced 

Income and Expenditure 
Si 325 average earnings for store and factory 
workers 

28 average monthly rent 
5000 average value of home 

Government 
S 80 tax per worker 
180 government debt per worker 


The average city has a slightly smaller percentage of physicians than 
the larger places, but about the same percentage of lawyers and dentists. 
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There is more crime per capita in the larger cities, and the teeth are sup* 
posed to be worse, yet there are no more la^^vyers or dentists. To have 
their physical ills administered, four physicians are available for every 
1000 of the working population in average town. The supply of lawyers 
is slightly greater (4.2 per 1000) . The need for persons who minister to 
the spiritual ills of the community seems to be slightly less, 3.1 per thou- 
sand, than is the need for those who minister to the physical ills, if statistics 
of occupations are a fair index. At least the number of preachers is 
smaller than the number of physicians. As for dentists, they are only 
about half as numerous as physicians. In the larger cities the proportion 
of the population that are preachers is a good deal less than in the 
average city, though one might hazard the guess that the need for 
preachers is greater in the larger cities. The percentage of clergymen in 
cities of over one million population is half what it is in the average city. 

The need for teachers in the large cities is less because there are fewer 
children per family. Music, which is not considered a necessity, calls 
for more teachers and performers (4.8 per 1000) than does medicine, 
dentistry, the ministry, or the law. There are, though, about half 
again as many musicians per 1000 workers in the large city as in average 
town. The metropolis also has many more artists, sculptures, writers, 
actors and showmen than are found in the city of 50,000. How many 
persons are required to keep order in the average American city? 
Twenty-seven police for every 10,000 workers. The number of guards, 
inspectors and officials is slightly larger, 37 per 10,000. 

are the citizens? The average city is slightly more attractive 
to women than to men, if we may so interpret their presence, for there 
are only 97 men to every 100 women, though slightly more boys are born 
than girls. In the open country there are 115 men to 100 women. 
The differences are due to the migration of young women to the cities. 
Men are more in demand as farm laborers than women. Contrary to 
expectation, in the very large cities women are not in excess, for there 
are 102 men to 100 women. The reason is probably due to the presence 
in the very big cities of large numbers of immigrants from Europe, for 
many more males than females come into the United States from other 
countries. When and if the foreign born disappear in this country, the 
big cities will probably show a substantial excess of women. The oppor- 
tunity for men to marry is thus greater in the cities; for women it is 
greater in the open country. 

American cities are largely made up of young and middle-aged adults 
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from <20 to 55 years of age. This excess of young adults occurs because of 
migration to cities. Hence the average city has few dependents, for most 
of the population are of working age. The population has a larger per 
capita income because a larger per cent are at work and they spend most 
of it on themselves rather than on dependents. The number of young 
people under twenty, most of whom are in school, are in the average city 
only about two thirds as numerous as the adults of working age. In the 
big cities they are less than two thirds, but on the farms there are more 
dependents, young people under twenty, than there are adults 20 to 55 
years of age. The ratio is ii6 to 100. The economic burden of young 
dependents is nearly twice as great in the open country as it is in the 
cities of over a million inhabitants. Since the young people move from 
the farms to the cities, it is seen from the foregoing statistics that the 
farms bear the cost of rearing and educating many city dwellers. 

The working population of the average city, defined as those 20 to 55 
years of age, have from one quarter to one third (28 per cent) of the 
total population, that is, those over 55 years of age, dependent on them, 
for many of these old people have no jobs, have saved no money, and 
need to be supported by the working population. The dependency of old 
age is less than that of youth, for the youth are two thirds the number of 
adults of working age. Those over 55 years of age are called old, though 
many would resent the adjective. The year 55 is chosen arbitrarily, 
though few men over 55 are hired by industry for new jobs. The big 
city has fewer old persons and the farms have more. In the agricultural 
villages, however, the old people are nearly one half the number of 
adults of working age (44 per cent). The young people have left the 
agricultural village for the larger towns and cities, leaving old people be- 
hind. Of the different types of cities in the United States, the factory 
towns have more children and fewer old persons than the average town, 
as do the transportation centers and mining towns. The pleasure and 
health resorts have, on the other hand, fewer children and more older 
persons. The college towns have a very high percentage of widowod. 

In the average city, 2 out of 3 persons are of native stock, that is, born 
of native-born parents. But in a city of 50,000 in the southern part of 
the United States, i out of 3 is a Negro, while in a city in the northern or 
western states, he will either be foreign born or the son or daughter of an 
immigrant. Of those not native born of native parents, one out of three 
will be foreign-born, and 2 will be children of foreign-born parents. 

IVko work and what they receive^ Of the population of working age 
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in the average city^ most of those who work for money are men. Yet in 
the typical city^ one in every four adult women works outside the home 
for money. Married women usually do not work aw^ay from home^ and 
if employed when married usually give up their jobs. Yet in average 
town one in eight married women are employed away from home. 
With this proportion of women at work, and assuming in normal times 
that nearly all men of working age are at work, it is estimated that in 
the average city every loo at work have from 125 to 150 persons to 
.support. 

How much does the average person earn in the average American city? 
This is an important question. Dividing the average total payroll in 
factories by the average number of employed per month in factories, 
the annual income of $1300 is derived. In retail stores the figure is about 
$1350. In the typical city of the southern states the earnings are only 
$960 in manufacturing and |i 190 in retail stores. Wages are higher in 
the bigger cities, around $1400 and $1500, and lower in villages and on 
the farms. The proportion of income tax payers is probably 40 per cent 
greater in the metropolis than in the average city. The average family 
in the typical city pays $28 a month rent. In the city of over a million, 
the family pays on the average slightly more than $40 a month rent. 
Rents are lower in the villages. The average value of the house owned 
by the family is I5000, while in the cities of over a million it is nearly 
$8000. In average town about i in 40 or 50 dwelling houses is an apart- 
ment house, and about i in every 10 families lives in an apartment. 
America is still a country of individual homes. 

What ike family is like. Considering two persons as a minimum 
family, the family in the average town consists generally of three or four 
persons, including boarders and relatives. One family in ten has board- 
ers or roomers. There is not much difference in the size of the household 
in cities of different sizes, though the family proper is smaller in the big 
cities. The larger cities have a slightly smaller proportion of families 
with five or more persons than does the average city, and a slightly larger 
per cent of families of one or two persons. 

As to the number of children, there are about 550 children under 10 
years of age in the homes of 1000 married women in the average city. 
Some have died and some have grown up and gone away. In the city of 
a million and over the number is less, 485. Of the different types of 
cities, larger families are found in factory, mining and transportation 
towns, and in industrial suburbs. Pleasure and health resorts and 
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wealthy suburbs have smaller families. Two out of three families in 
average town have no children under ten years of age living at home. 
The time required to care for a child in the home diminishes rapidly 
after the age of ten. 

This large percentage of families with no children at home under ten 
years of age helps to explain why so many wives can be employed away 
from home. The male head of the house is by no means the only bread- 
winner in the average city. About one in three families had more than 
one person contributing to the family purse in 1930. Nearly everyone 
nowadays finishes the elementary school^ but not all finish high school. 
Those who do not go to high school have the doors to many opportunities 
shut to them. In the average city, about 6 out of 10 young people 16 
to 1 7 years of age are in school. 

Not eveiyone forms a family, of course. In the typical city 6 out of 
10 persons 15 years and over are married and about i in 10 is widowed or 
divorced. Thus 3 out of 10 are single. In modern times, the demands 
of civilization are such that not many young persons between 15 and 18 
can get married. In any case 4 out of 10 beyond the biological age for 
marriage are not marided, whatever may be the social significance. 
The sex ratio of single persons in the city of over a million is 133, that is, 
there are 133 single men to 100 single women, while in cities of 50,000 
it is 1 12. On the other hand, the sex ratio of the widowed is around 50. 

There are other aspects of family life to be observed. The smaller 
the city the larger the proportion of home owners. The larger the city 
the greater the number of sales in restaurants and hotels. 

There is some interest as to the type of family that the suburbs are 
developing. One theory is that the man is away from home more, and 
hence the influence of the wife arid mother is greater on family life. 
There seems to be little evidence available on this point. But it is true 
that there are more married persons in the suburbs, partly because 
married couples have moved outside the city. Yet there are also more 
unmaxTied persons in the suburbs than in cities of the same size. How 
can there be both more married and more single per unit of population 
in the suburbs? This is possible because there are fewTr widowed; and 
one of the reasons why there are fewer widowed is that the population of 
the suburbs is younger, probably: because the suburbs are rather recent. 
Also there are fewer families in the suburbs with no children under the 
age of ten than in other cities of comparable size. Curiously the suburbs 
have more apartment houses than do cities which are not in the metro- 
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politan area of big cities. This may be due to the recency of building- 
construction in the suburbs. Home ownership is as common in tlie 
suburbs as elsewhere, and more common than it is in the metropolis to 
which the suburbs are attached. 

Married women are employed less outside the home in the satellite 
cities, as would be expected because the family is larger. On the other 
hand, there are fewer little children under five years of age than in other 
comparable cities. It may be possible that migration to the suburb does 
not occur until the baby has grown older. In general the suburb pre- 
sents a picture of more family life than does the average city or place of 
similar size outside the shopping area of a big city. The suburb seems 
less normal in only two regards, fewer little children and a large per- 
centage of single persons. 

How the citizen is governed. A city government is a colIecti\’e 
activity of the citizens for their own interests and welfare. Of these 
collective services, most are generally considered essential, despite the 
taxpayers’ protests. How much does government cost in the average 
city in the United States? The average tax was S43 for each person 
over fifteen years of age in 1930. In the big cities the annual tax was 
much more, about $70. The payment of the tax is made from the 
pockets of the working population. The tax load for city government in 
the average city for the person at work is about S80, about one seventeenth 
of the average wage-earner’s annual income. There is not much mean- 
ing to such an average figure, however, since taxes are distributed un- 
equally and the incidence of the tax is not always known. Viewed in 
another way the tax is only S32 per capita. What does the average 
person get in the average city for S32? Police protection, garbage col- 
lection, the use of paved streets, and so on. Could he spend the S3 2 
better? Perhaps so, but the services he gets are essentials. Of the tax- 
payers’ dollar, a large portion goes for schools, with smaller amounts 
for libraries, public health, and recreation. 

The resident of the average city does not fully pay his way as he goes 
along. Hence his city is in debt, though the amount is probably not 
excessive, $70 per capita or probably $180 per working adult, whose 
average income is near $1300. The debt is greater in the big cities, 
approximately $175 per capita, and the ratio of the debt to the value of 
city property is higher. On the other hand, the big cities have more 
problems than the average city and more occasion to spend money. 
They furnish more social services; more charities, public health, parks 
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and playgrounds; and more city schools. These expenditures are 
greater in the larger communities because of the density of the population 
and because more family functions have been taken over by governments, 
as indicated by the juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, pensions, 
school functions and the like. 

The foregoing inventory of the average city and its comparison with 
Other communities shows how dependent an individual is on the com- 
munity in which he lives. It is easy to see how much his ideas and 
personality and behavior are the result of his community life. Despite 
the unifying forces of advertising, marketing, printed matter, telephones, 
and moving pictures, there is still considerable diversity in communities 
of different sizes and different types. 



SUMMARY 


This chapter has treated the distinctive social characteristics of modern 
communities, with special reference to the American scene. Cities vary 
according to primary economic function, more so than in the past due 
principally to increasing specialization. Also, great differences exist 
between cities in the matter of size, differences which are reflected in 
important variations in social traits. The big cities have a higher 
standard of living, and more numerous and efficient social services, than 
do the smaller places. On the contrary, family life in the largest cities 
suffers by comparison with that of the smaller centers. The decline of 
the family is represented by fewer marriages, smaller families, and less 
home ownership. 

On farms the family is very important because it is the unit of produc- 
tion. Under the circumstances it is economically advantageous to marry 
and have children, for their labor is useful on farms. In the city, on the 
contrary, factory production, child labor laws, and compulsory edu- 
cation laws make marriage and parenthood less attractive. The city 
does not produce enough children to sustain itself. The physical en- 
vironment of the city contributes to this result also, since it is not as 
suitable for the rearing of children as is the country. 

The city is the most artificial environment in which man has yet lived. 
The indoor sedentary life contrasts sharply with the life of physical 
exertion in the outdoors which man lived for hundreds of thousands of 
years. New to human experience too are the great size, the congestioix, 
and the marked heterogeneity of the population of the metropolis. 
That man has not yet adjusted himself as satisfactorily to this new environ- 
ment as he has to the country is indicated by such evidence as the higher 
urban death, crime, suicide, and insanity rates. 

Farm and city must however be seen in the light of social change. 
The conditions of rural life are being altered rapidly, what with the 
mechanization of agriculture and the penetration of urban folkways. 
As machines come to play a more prominent part in agriculture, and 
culture originating in the city is diffused to the country, the two types of 
area tend to become more and more alike. 

Despite this increasing similarity, no identity is foreseen for the near 
future; hence the distinction between the rural and urban way of life 
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has continumg significance. It is noted, too, that the farm is much 
older, man having lived in cities only a relatively short time. There is 
evidence that increasing experience with urban life brings improved ad- 
justment to it. It is probably true that it is possible to cancel most of 
the city’s deficiencies, given sufficient time, effort, and money. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are the social characteristics of villages more like those of 
cities than like those of farms? Is this similarity true for ail 
characteristics? 

2. What evidence is there that country people are becoming more 
like city people? Are any new differences also developing? 

3. In what ways is the standard of living higher in the metropolis 
than on farms? In what ways may the reverse be true? 

4. What problems are created by the differences in social services 
available in different types of communities? Cite illustrations. 

5. What types of rural communities are there? Which type is the 
most recent? 

6. Why is there an excess of young men on farms? Is this fact of 
any importance? 

7. Nearly nine tenths of all ministers have a rural church as their 
first pastorate. What is the significance of this? 

8. Into what general types may modern cities be classified? What 
is responsible for such a variety of types? 

9. Why do the social characteristics of cities vary according to the 
size of the city? 

10. What warrant is there for saying that the modern city is the 
most artificial environment in which man has ever lived? 

11. In what type of community would it be most desirable for 
college graduates going into the professions to get located? 
Why? 

12. The suicide rate increases with the size of the community, then 
shows a notable decline for cities of 500,000 and above. How 
would you account for this? 

13. Why was the Indian referred to in the chapter more impressed 
by crowds in San Francisco than by skyscrapers? 
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14. How do the advantages of anonymity afforded by city life com- 
pare with the disadvantages? 

1 5. “Given sufficient time, effort, and money, it is possible to cancel 
most of the city’s deficiencies.” Do you agree? Justify your 
position. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Changes in rural-urban death rates, 1900 to the present 

2. Urban adjustments of migrants from rural areas. 

3. Urban-rural personality differences. 

4. A comparative study of European and American rural life. 

5. A comparative study of village life in different sections of the 
United States. 

6. A comparative study of the social characteristics of a large and 
small city. 

7. Selective factors in rural-urban migration. 

8. Effect of modern communication and transportation on rural- 
urban differences. 
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AS DISCUSSED in the preceding section, the community is an organi- 
zation of a group occupying a limited territory. The community itself is 
not an organization for any single purpose, but a collection of special in- 
stitutions. Within the community are raany difFerent social institutions, 
such as the church, family, government, and business. The organization 
of a. community consists of the interrelationships among the various social 
institutions which are included in it. 

Social institutions may exist entirely within a single community, but 
this is not necessarily the case^ Even in the hunting periods there were 
social institutions that were bigger than the local community. One was 
the clan, which brought together members from many difFerent village 
communities for co-operative, recreational, religious, or military activi- 
ties. But in general the village in those times was the whole of which the 
difFerent social institutions were the parts. 

With improvement in transportation facilities, various social institutions 
have grown to the point where they extend beyond the village and the 
city. One of the first of thesa was government, 

especially the type needed for war. The state early became an institution 
including many communities. Later, organized religion, utilizing the 
better communication facilities, was extended over a wide area. The 
same is true for many phases of modern economic organization. Many 
associations are now national and international in scope. In a sense, 
then, the diffusion of institutions may be said to extend the limits of the 
community. As institutions develop, local communities are supple- 
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mented by regional and national communities. There is an intimate 
and inseparable connection between the community and its institutions. 
In the chapters which follow, the institutions which are the heart of 
social life will be considered after a brief discussion of certain general 
aspects of social organization itself. 



r^XVIIL THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIETY 


Social Institutions 

ORGANIZATION is an effective group device for getting SQmething 
done. If tlie prolDlem is for eleven men to carry a ball from the center of 
a field to one end of it against the opposition of an equal number of men^ 
certainly a good solution is to organize the men as ball carriers and 
blockers. They make better headway in such manner than if they tried 
to rush forward without any plan or organization. Indeed, it may be said 
that if X is the amount of achievement of one individual, then loo individ- 
uals properly organized will not accomplish just loo x. The mathematics 
seems irrefutable, but this is a problem in sociology. If mathematics is 
compounded with sociology by organizing the loo individuals, the result 
may be several times loo x. 

Collective behavior, if organized, is more effective than if unorganized. 
Sometimes unorganized mobs may accomplish their aims quickly, as in 
flight from a burning building; but usually the gain in such spontaneous 
action is due to the power of the stimulus and the urge for action, rather 
than to the absence of organization. Organization under a leader and 
with adequate direction will facilitate the evacuation of a building. The 
effectiveness of organization is well recognized by military leaders, by 
labor unionists, by political parties, by propaganda agencies, and by the 
thousands of special-purpose associations that exist in modern society. 

THE NATURE OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Much but not all social organization is the result of conscious effort. 
Many organizations exist without having been consciously planned for 
any purpose. That a high degree of organization can grow up uncon- 
sciously is illustrated by the grammar of language. Many people do 
not even know that they have a grammar. In any case, certainly, the 
grammar of a language is unplanned. So, too, the institution of the 
family grew up without any conscious planning. Family organization is 
quite elaborate among some peoples who are conscious of its structure, 
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but it was not planned for a purpose as was the League of Nations. Sum- 
ner was one of the first to emphasize this distinction between deliberately- 
planned social institutions and those which have grov/n up slowly and 
unconsciously. The former he termed enacted, and the latter, crescive.^ 

If a handful of iron filings are thrown on a sheet of paper, they assume 
no pattern; but if a horseshoe magnet is first placed under the paper, the 
iron filings will cluster in a definite pattern about the imdsible magnetized 
points of the horseshoe. So it is with the members of a group. They 
collect in a house, around a table, in sleeping quarters, or near hunting 
and fishing grounds. The activities of sleeping, food-gathering, tool- 
making, and of trading are not just done once, but are repeated often, 
and the ways deemed best are selected. The participating individuals 
became organized through the repetition of collective action. As the 
magnet causes the iron filings to take form in a pattern, so do the common 
wishes of mankind cause consequent activities to assume social patterns. 
Social institutions are organized, established ways of satisfying certain 
basic human needs. 

Not all systematized human activities, however, are called social institu- 
tions. Many are classed merely as group habits. Habits such as ways 
of greeting or eating are simply folkways.^ Of the vast amount of 
social behavior, only the most important group habits which are found 
generally in a large number of cultures, and which have existed through 
long periods of time, are by usage referred to as social institutions. Ex- 
amples are the church, the family,^ a^^ state. These institutions are 

concerned with satisfying fundamental group needs such as security, food 
and shelter, sex expression, and the training of the young. 

In popular usage today, a local boys’ club may be referred to as a social 
institution, but to do so is an error. A club is not an institution, but an 
agency or association, a minor type of social organization. Associations, 
in contrast to social institutions, are less universal and less permanent 
group organizations. They are concerned, generally, with fewer and 
more specialized functions and are adjudged less important by society. 
Fraternal orders, athletic clubs, and professional societies are associations. 
Often associations are subsidiary agencies which help to carry out the 
program of a major social institution. Our religious institution, for in- 
stance, is served by many associations, like the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and the Knights of 

^ William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906), pp. 53"-54* 

Gf. Chapter II, ‘‘The Role of Culture.*’ 
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Columbus. A particular church body or congregation may also be re- 
garded as an association. Such associations are thus seen to be the 
instrumentalities through which social institutions discharge their func- 
tions. In the latter part of this chapter, associations are given further 
consideration. , ■ . ' 

Institutional structure. As has been suggested, social institutions are 
devices for getting certain things done. It follows that institutions are 
important principally on account of their activities or functions. This 
point will be developed more fully below. Even so we must not lose sight 
of the fact that institutional functions are carried out by an organization 
of some sort. The structure of a social institution is thus of some signifi- 
cance also. This point was recognized by Sumner, who viewed the 
structure of all social institutions as consisting of personnel, equipment, 
organization, and ritual. By personnel he meant the qualified members 
of the group; that is, those whom the group recognizes as belonging, as 
opposed to ‘‘outsiders.’’ The idea of “legitimacy,” while generally used 
in connection with the family, actually holds for other institutions as 
well, for all institutions distinguish between those who are legitimate 
members and those who are not. By equipment, Sumner meant the ap- 
paratus through which the members function — all the possessions of the 
group, both material and non-material. In the case of the family, for ex- 
ample, the material equipment might include the land, the house, and 
the household equipment; the material possessions of the family differ m 
different cultures, land for example being regarded as a community, not 
a family possession in many primitive cultures. The non-material pos- 
sessions of the family might include such things as the family name, repu- 
tation, status, cult and secrets. The organization of an institution is the 
manner in which its personnel and equipment are arranged. When, for 
example, the organization is such that the family is ruled by males, it is 
referred to as patriarchal; a matriarchal organization is one in w^hich 
the women are dominant. Finally, the ritual of a social institution con- 
sists of its customs, the rules and ceremonies by which the institutional 
behavior of individuals is regulated. There is, for instance, a definite 
ritual for forming a family: the wedding or marriage ceremony; and there 
is a specified ritual for dissolving the union: divorce. 

More recently Sumner’s analysis has been carried a step further by 
Chapin,^ who breaks up certain aspects of institutional structure into four 

^ F. Stuart Chapin, contemporary American institutions, p. 1 6. Reprinted by permission 
of Harper and Brothers. 
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type parts, as shown in Table 27, illustrating their application to four 
principal social institutions. 


Table 27. Type Parts of the Structure of the Major Social Institutions 


Four Type 

Parts 

i 

Family 

Church 

Government 

Business 

I., Attitudes 

Affection 

Reverence 

Subordination 

Workmanship , 

and behavior 

Love 

Loyalty 

Go-operativeiiess 

Thrift ■ 

patterns 

Loyalty 

Fear 

Fear 

Go-operation 


Respect 

Devotion , 

Obedience , 

Loyalty 

IL Symbolic 

Marriage ring 

Cross 

Flag 

Trade-mark . 

culture 

Crest 

Ikon 

Seal 

Patent sign 

traits, 

Coat of amis 

Shrine 

Emblem 

Emblem 

“symbols” 

Heirloom 

Altar 

Anthem 


III. Utilitarian 

1 Home 

Church edifice 

Public buildings 

; Shop 

culture 

Dwelling 

Cathedral 

Public works 

Store 

traits 

Furniture 

Temple 


Factory 

(real property) 




i Office 

IV. Code of oral 

Marriage 

Creed 

Charter 

i Contracts 

or written 

license 

Doctrine 

Constitution 

Licenses 

specifications 

Will 

Bible 

Treaties 

Franchises 


Genealogy 

Mores 

Hymn 

i 

Laws 

Ordinances 

Articles of 
Incorporation 


This analysis has the merit of making possible a description of institu- 
tional parts in objective terms. The attitudes of individuals are subject 
to measurement by scales constructed for the purpose; symbolic culture 
traits can be enumerated; utilitarian culture traits can be described in 
objective terms of size, number, and value in dollars; and codes are sub- 
ject to legal analysis and interpretation. It would be desirable to extend 
this type of analysis to include all the aspects of institutional structure. 

Institutional functio7is. The importance of a given social structure is 
in what it does, what functions it performs. The reader has probably 
been a member of some committee or club that has an organization, yet 
does very little. Many communities are filled with such dead clubs that 
continue to exist on paper, making a sad picture. The importance of 
organization, then, lies in its functions and in the type of structure which 
best permits the performance of these desired functions. 

It is to be noted that each principal social institution is organized to 
perform some central function. Agriculture is the production of food and 
fibers from the soil. The family exists for the rearing of children. The 
state is organized to govern, and the church is essentially an agency for 
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FIGURE 96. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 

The churchy a major institution^ represents a cluster of functions y not just one. The major 
function of worship is quite generally found in different cultures and regions^ but the correlated 
functions vary from place to place and from time to time. 

worship. It is the central function of an institution that defines and dis- 
tinguishes it in every culture and in every age. 

Human activities are numerous and greatly varied. Wishes are al- 
most unlimited. If only a single function were performed by every social 
structure^ a great many institutions indeed would be required to satisfy 
human needs. While it is true that a social structure may be organized 
to perform one central function, it is more common for the great social 
institutions to perform a variety of functions. Thus, the church may be 
an institution for worship, yet it may regulate morals, undertake teaching, 
render philanthropic services, practice medicine, or engage in politics. 
Colleges not only furnish schoolroom instruction, but develop athletics, 
conduct debating contests, foster club life, develop promotional ability 
and executive skills through extracurricular activities, and build person- 
alities. All these things, and others, they may do at the same time. 

Basic needs and the principal institutions. This airplane view of how 
collective behavior becomes organized into institutions and associations 
needs to be supplemented by some further consideration of the functions 
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of the great social institutions. Man has arfew basic needs, such as food, 
and the production and rearing of children. It is natural then to find 
the great social institutions throughout all time centered around such 
basic needs. One cluster of important social institutions is organized 
around the economic functions. In modern society the industrial and 
financial institutions and agriculture are illustrations. In the early 
beginnings of culture the economic organizations were developed around 
food-gathering, hunting, and fishing. The preparation of the food, at 
least in its final steps, was generally the function of the family. The 
nature of the food organization was in part determined by the type of 
food. Hunting the caribou, the buffalo, or any other large animals living 
in herds often necessitated large hunting parties. Later, as technology 
developed, property in personal possessions such as clothing, jewelry, 
furniture, tools, boats, horses, and cattle became quite extensive. Many 
rules regarding the acquisition and disposition of property developed, just 
as before there were rules for the acquisition and disposition of food. 
With the development of trade and money, economic activities became 
more elaborate, and the growth of specialization produced a great divi- 
sion of labor among the economic institutions. 

A second group of social institutions are those that center about sex. 
The family is the outstanding institution of this type. But the labor of 
men and women is institutionalized in all cultures in the economic 
organizations into a division of labor of the sexes. This division of labor 
is not always the same, except that women have the special care of the 
little children, while men hunt wild game and make up the fighting 
forces in war. Very widespread, too, are male associations, which often 
maintain a separate clubhouse. The family, once organized on the 
basis of sex, leads outward into kinship organizations such as the clan, 
which serves among other things to determine who shall marry whom, 
and undoubtedly regulates inbreeding. 

A third function around which social organization occurs is belief. 
Man’s ideas of the world and of nature are not all derived from scientific 
knowledge, and his beliefs about these matters become subjects of worship 
or manipulation. These attitudes can be seen in various magical or 
religious practices which sometimes become highly organized. The be- 
lief in higher powers becomes closely related to moral conduct and to 
many types of behavior. Moreover, there cluster around these beliefs 
ceremonies of one kind or another at various seasons of the year, or at 
certain events of importance such as birth, marriage, death, and war. In 
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a word, the attitudes of worship become interwoven with a wide range of 
phenomena. : ' 

The function of looking out for the welfare of the whole group is a 
fourth center of social organization. In modern times this function has 
led to the state. The welfare of a people as a whole is much at stake in 
war, and war has played an important role in the development of the 
state. In very early times among small groups, war was often in the 
nature of raiding parties, and the organization of the state around the 
leadership of a strong man was relatively informal. Where peoples were 
conquered or slaves were taken, the organization was more thoroughgo- 
ing. At times, too, the local family groups that lived together in the 
small communities and spoke a common language or had similar customs 
would come together for purposes of religion or recreation, thus creating 
the outline of a larger group organization. 

Again, the function of maintaining the common welfare involves the 
administratioii of justice, protecting the weak from the strong, and pun- 
ishing those who disturb group harmony. The state, then, becomes 
organized to support the mores. The scope of the state is affected not in- 
considerably by the development of transportation and communication 
facilities which increase the number and variety of peoples who may be 
successfully welded into a single political unit. 

Here, then, are four great clusters of functions which serve as the basis 
of important social institutions found in almost all cultures. There are, 
to be sure, other social institutions, such as those pertaining to education, 
science, communication, recreation, art, and health, but limitations of 
space preclude discussion of them here. 

Associations 

The major social institutions are very widely distributed. No culture 
at any time has been without the family. None has existed without an 
economic organization, though it may be nearly the same as the family. 
Most societies have some sort of government, and all have religion, even 
if in some cultures it is not highly organized socially. These four social 
institutions are centered around the fundamental human needs of sex, 
food, power, and worship. 

When the community is very small, with only twenty or thirty persons, 
the family is the most obvious social institution and may be also the only 
economic institution. Organized worship is more likely to be identified 
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with the community, while power may be split between community and 
family. Additional functions such as the recreational and educational 
may also be performed by these same major institutions. 

In time, each of the four major functions acquires a separate and 
special institution, as family, state, church, and manufacturing unit. 
Certain of these institutions, moreover, become complex and differenti- 
ated into a variety of types. For instance, industry may become diversi- 
fied into many different kinds in a given culture area. So, too, there may 
be several branches of government, such as chief executive, council, and 
judiciary. The church may also have different kinds of priests and wor- 
shiping groups. 

In historical times, the social institutions have become diversified into a 
great number of minor groups called associations. There are associations 
in preliterate societies; the Plains Indians had quite a development of age 
societies. ‘The Hidatsa system [involves] an age classification by which 
the male population is divided into approximately ten classes of succes- 
sively hi^er degree, each with its distinctive dance, songs, paraphernalia 
and privileges.’’ ^ There are also men’s eating clubs, and many primi- 
tive peoples have a men’s clubhouse which is largely recreational in pur- 
pose. Likewise, among the warlike tribes there are military clubs, which 
are mainly prestige organizations. But the multiplicity of associations is 
a phenomenon of modern times, particularly of the last hundred years. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASSOCIATIONS 

The marked increase in the number of associations in recent times is 
largely the lesult of the great growth of culture. The impressive expan- 
sion of the social heritage in modern times has meant a considerable in- 
crease in the number and variety of man’s social activities. For example, 
there is at the present time an unprecedented variety of recreational pur- 
suits, thanks to the invention of new games and types of recreational or- 
ganization. This situation, in turn, calls for marked specialization, much 
like that which has occurred in economic production. At one time there 
was a jack-of-all- trades, who later became a master of one. But now 
there are few masters of even one trade; in a modern garment factory a 
tailor is now replaced by thirty specialists, such as cutters and vest 
makers. 

Likewise, recreational actmties are highly specialized. A chess club 
exists for practically one function: the playing of chess; and a bridge club 

^ Robert H. Lowie, primitive sogibtv (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1920)., p. 324. 
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for instructioii and play in the game of bridge. Though an association 
like the Y.M.C.A. may have religious, athletic, recreational, and educa- 
tional functions, associations are usually more highly specialized. In 
this respect associations differ from the larger social institutions, which 
have more varied and numerous functions. 

Specialization and differentiation, common in modern society, are 
furthered by a number of social factors. One is large numbers. There 
is not much opportunity to specialize in a community of, say, twenty 
persons, such as exists among some primitive hunters, particularly if the 
community has little connection with other groups. Thus transportation 
and communication are additional factors that encourage specialization. 
The remarkable development of transportation and communication in 
modern times has played a commanding part in facilitating specialization. 

Associations increase also because they are efficient. Specialization 
means efficiency. In a garment factory today a worker using modern 
methods and machinery can make more buttonholes, and better ones, 
than an unspecialized tailor. In the same way, a tennis club promotes 
skill in tennis better than it can be promoted as a home activity; hence the 
growth of tennis associations. As was pointed out in the opening para- 
graph of this chapter, a given number of persons may often realize their 
objective more effectively if they are organized than if they are not. An 
association is an invention for organizing social activity. As in the case 
of all inventions, the more useful and effective associations survive, and 
those that are ineffective die out. 

In the United States the growth of associations has been particularly 
noteworthy. De Tocqueville ^ commented on it in his book about 
America in the eighteen-sixties. 

In no country in the world has the principle of association been more 
successfully used, or applied to a greater multitude of objects, than in 
America. . . . 

Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions, constantly 
form associations. They have not only commercial and manufacturing 
companies, in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other 
kinds — religious, moral, serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous 
or diminutive. The Americans make associations to give entertain- 
ments, to found seminaries, to build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse 
books, to send missionaries to the antipodes; they found in this manner 

I Alexis de Tocqueville, democracy m America (Cambridge: Sever and Francis, 1862), I, 
216; and II, 128. For a similar comment, see James Bryce, the American commonwealth 
(New York:^Tbe Macmillan Company, 1911), II, p. 281, 
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hospitais, prisons, and schools. If it be proposed to inculcate some truth, 
or to foster some feeling, by the encouragement of a great example, they 
form a society. Wherever, at the head of some new undertaking, you see 
the government in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United 
States you will be sure to find an association. 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century in the United States the 
tendency to form associations became a general mania. Thousands of 
new societies were founded, and it was a rare American who was not 
affiliated with four or five organizations.^ The French visitor to the 
United States today is at once struck with the phenomenon of women’s 
clubs, which do not exist in France. The United States is the land of 
conventions, national or regional meetings of associations. New York 
City alone had over seven hundred conventions in 1930."^ 

The following list gives an idea of the variety of associations existing 
in the United States. 


athletic clubs 
garden clubs 
music societies 
debutante societies 
bridge clubs 
hobby societies 
fraternal organizations 

schools 

forums 

parent-teacher associations 
literary societies 
art societies 
scientific societies 


social work organizations 
civic organizations 
organized reform movements 

public administration organizations 
military organizations 
patriotic societies 
political parties 

trade associations 
labor unions 
occupational societies 
credit unions 
co-operatives 
farm organizations 


missionary societies 

young people’s religious women’s organizations 

' organizations youth groups 

charity societies men’s societies 

This list is illustrative but not comprehensive even as to type. Each 
type, moreover, has many different subtypes. There are scores of sub- 

^ Charles and Mary Beard, the rise of American civilization (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930), II, 730. 

Malcolm Willey and Stuart Rice, commltnication agencies and social life (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), p. 74 « 
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types of women’s organizations and hundreds of different units.^ There 
must be hundreds of different scientific societies. In Chicago it is esti- 
mated that there are almost 15,000 different associations.^ 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSOCIATIONS 

Associations are less universal and more specialized than institutions, 
and hence show some adaptation to the social classes. The veterans’ 
organizations include members from all ranks of society, for the reason 
that war is no discriminator of persons in modern times. But many 
clubs and societies are exclusive. This is true of many recreational 
societies; birds of a feather flock together. Other special-purpose associa- 
tions are likely to recruit members from the same social class, as for in- 
stance trade unions, scientific societies, and real estate owners’ associa- 
tions. 

Associations are in general less common among the poor than among 
the rich. Money as well as time is a restricting factor. Lundberg s found 
that in wealthy Westchester County, New York, during the nineteen-twen- 
ties, women with incomes under 85000 belonged to an average of 1.9 clubs. 
Where the income was between $5000 and $10,000, the number of clubs 
was 2.7; and over $10,000, 2.9. In Westchester 50 per cent of the women 
are without club membership, while in a neighboring poorer suburb, 76 per 
cent are members of no clubs. The southern states have fewer associa- 
tions than do other sections of our country and the South also has the 
lowest income of any section of the United States. The chief associations 
of the laboring classes are trade unions and fraternal orders. In Middle- 
town, 43 per cent of the working-class men were without associational 
affiliations, as compared with 2.6 per cent of the businessmen.^ Lind- 
strom 5 found that in southern Illinois 72 per cent of the farm laborers 
were not members of any association, compared with 19 per cent of 
farm tenants and 13 per cent of farm owners. 

Some associations, such as the B.P.O.E. (Elks), are rarely highly de- 

SoPHONiSBA P. Breckinridge, women in the twentieth century (New York: McGraw^ 
Hill Book Company, 1933). 

= Estimate by Herbert Goldhamer (Stanford University), who has been collecting statistics 
on voluntary associations. 

3 George Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary Alice MgInerny, leisure; a sub- 
urban STUDY (New York: Columbia University Press, 1934). 

^ Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929) , 
p. 528. 

s D. H. Lindstrom, ^‘forges affecting participation of farm people in rural organi- 
zation/* UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BULLETIN 423, p. IO5. 
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veloped in the big cities, though in large towns and small cities they 
have a strong membership. In general, the more specialized the associ- 
ation, the greater the concentration of membership in the big cities. The 
American Bar Association offers an example. On the other hand, un- 
specialized women’s clubs have a larger proportion of members in towns 
and small cities. The history of associations shows that a majority of 
them were first organized in larger places and later diffused to smaller 
places.^ There are, of course, special rural organizations. Particularly 
to be noted are such youth-serving associations as the 4-H clubs and 
Hi~Y groups, and the socio-economic Farm Bureau, Grange, and Home 
Demonstration groups.^ 

THE INTERRELATIONS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

As indicated above, associations are often closely related to the major 
social institutions. The type of correlation varies, however. In some 
cases, as the major institutions become more complex, functions are taken 
over by various associations, which may then be regarded as service agen- 
cies supporting the larger institutions. For example, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the Home Missions Councils, the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.M.H.A., 
and the Knights of Columbus are all associations that extend the in- 
fluence of the church. On the other hand, such groups as the Commu- 
nist Party and the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism 
seek to limit the influence of the church. In relation to government, par- 
ticularly, we have a considerable number of associations which aim to 
exert an influence on political policies. Some groups, like the Anti- 
Saloon League and the League of Women Voters, are organized chiefly 
for the purpose of affecting political action. Others, like the trade unions 
and the trade associations have non-political activities as their primary 
functions, but maintain lobbies to influence government. Other associ- 
ations are related in still other ways to various social institutions. In the 
remaining chapters of this section something more will be shown of the 
ways in which associations are tied in with the great economic, govern- 
mental, religious and family institutions. It is to the consideration of 
these major social institutions that we now turn our attention. 

^ Herbert Goldhamer (Stanford University), unpublished manuscript. 

2 Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, rural social trends (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1933). 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by the term, organization? What are the ad- 
vantages of social organization? Are there any disadvantages? 

2. When is a community over-organized? Are there too many 
organized groups on the average college campus? 

3. How can the value of effective organization be illustrated in 
the field of politics? Education? 

4. What ai'e social institutions? Are all systematized human ac- 
tivities social institutions? Elaborate. 

5. Is the church a crescive or an enacted institution? Why? 

6. If a social institution has many functions, how is it to be dis- 
tinguished from other institutions which may exercise some of 
the same functions? 

7. Which are more numerous, social institutions, or associations? 
Why? 

8. What is the relation between a rapidly changing culture and 
human needs? 

9. In what fields has the growth of associations been particularly 
pronounced in recent times? 

10. What associations in our society are organized with reference 
to the institution of the family? What is the type of relation- 
ship? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The application of the Chapin four type-part analysis to the 
educational institution. 

2. A study of the functions carried on by a small college. 

3. Charles H. Cooley’s theory of social organization. 

4. A comparison of associations in preliterate and modern society. 

5. The developing organization of social work. 

6. Make a study of an association which, though powerful in the 
nineteen-twenties, is weak today, and account for its decline. 
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well written hut abstract^ of social organization. The defi- 
nitions of terms follow English rather than American usage, 

Panunzio, G.5 major social institutions. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company^ 1939. 

A descriptive and analytic account of major social institutions 
of the western world, with attention to their origins and de- 
velopment, hut with primary emphasis on the contemporary 
phases. Pages ^22-68 consist of a comprehensive glossary of 
sociological concepts, 

Sumner, W. G., and A. G. KLeller, the science of society, voL I, 
Part 1 . 

A distinguished analysis of the rSle of social institutions in 
adjusting man to his surroundings. Introduces the trifold 
classification of social institutions, namely, institutions of 
societal self maintenance, self perpetuation, and self gratifica- 
tion, which are then developed in the subsequent chapters of this 
volume and volumes II and III of the series. The final 
volume, IV, is a case book. 


rS^XIX. ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


THE ACTIVITIES of man in relation to food and property constitute 
the economic institutions. They comprise a large part of our culture 
today, and include the dozens of types of agriculture, all the varieties of 
factory and handicraft production, a large part of passenger and freight 
traffic, much use of the telephone and telegraph, the distributive system 
through stores (wholesale, retail, chain, independent, and co-operative), 
and the credit and money institutions, such as banks and investment 
trusts. These may be owned or regulated by individuals, partnerships, 
corporations; by competing or monopolistic companies; by state, city 
or commission; or by co-operative ownership with government or private 
capital. It is clear that a vast deal of our thought and activity go into the 
economic functions. So important and so complex are they that a sepa- 
rate science, economics, has grown up to deal with them. 

There are many grave questions about our economic organization 
today. One of these concerns the recurring crises which result in busi- 
ness depressions and unemployment. Another pertains to the efficiency 
and control of private capitalism. Still another has to do with the rela- 
tion of government to the economic institutions. These questions are 
more properly the subject matter of economics than of sociology. But 
since the organization of economic life is always a part of the general 
structure of the superorganic and is tied in with the other social institu- 
tions, study of economic institutions by sociologists often yields a better 
perspective and a more comprehensive picture than that given by a more 
specialized science. The major issues of economic organization cannot 
well be solved without an adequate account of the interrelations of 
economic institutions with other social institutions. It is also a function 
of sociology to study the development of different parts of the social 
heritage, that is, the various major social institutions, including the 
economic. 

Economic Origins 

A social institution does not leave remains for the archeologists to dig 
up, as does the material culture, with its chipped flints and carved ivory. 
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Therefore, it is not so easy to reconstruct the origins of economic organi- 
zation. All the higher animals are concerned with getting food, which, 
with their nests, if such they have, is the only wealth they possess. Some 
wild animals, like cattle, get food in herds; others, like wolves, in small 
bands with a leader; while others collect food in family groups, as does the 
baboon. It is therefore practically certain that, during the long million 
or so years when man was evolving, his economic life centered almost 
exclusively about food. However, that portion of the human race which 
lived in very cold climates must also have been concerned from the first 
with making clothing. 

We can make certain inferences about early economic activities from 
stone implements that have survived the passage of time. One other 
source of information is the economic life found among the simplest pre- 
literate peoples. What is found in such primitive cultures shows us little 
of origins, since all preliterate cultures known to us are quite highly de- 
veloped. But they do yield information about the development of 
economic life, and they also permit some inferences as to origins.^^ 

FOOD GATHERERS AND HUNTERS 

The anatomical analysis of man’s foot and hand suggests that he once 
may have been a tree dweller, in which case his earliest economic activi- 
ties consisted largely in searching for fruits, nuts, and green shoots. We 
find him first, as man, living in the food-gathering cultures. Here the 
general picture is one where the procuring of roots, fimits, berries, greens, 
grains and seeds is supplemented by some hunting and trapping of land 
and water animals. The proportion of food from animals and plants 
varies, but in general the proportion of plant food is large. In some of 
these cultures, however, the reliance on meat is preponderant; for in- 
stance, the Plains Indians depend mainly on the buffalo. Indeed, where 
animals are abundant, the technique of hunting becomes highly de- 
veloped so that it may be desirable to separate the hunting cultures from 
the other food-gathering cultures which rely largely on plant food. The 
Hupa, for instance, live mainly on acorns. 

Sex division of labor. An early organization in the procuring of food 
and its preparation is the division of labor between men and women. 
Men, and not women, are generally the hunters where hunting is an im- 
portant source of food. Women are more often the gatherers of roots, 

^ See A. A. Goldenw^eiser, early civilization (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1922), and Franz 
Boas, et aL, general anthropology (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), chap, viii 
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berries^ nuts, and grains. Sometimes there are exceptions and variations 
from one people to another. The division of labor between the two sexes 
is shown in Table 28 for a large number of peoples of different cultures. 
This table indicates that there are not many places where men and 
women share the same jobs; the occupational cleavage is fairly sharp. 

The various hunting cultures are by no means entirely alike. The 
culture of the Andaman Islanders is very rudimentary in material goods, 
while that of some hunters of the North American Indians was very 
high. But there are many points in common. For one thing, hunting 
and gathering alone do not yield an abundant food supply throughout 
the year for peoples with limited means of travel and little development 


Table 28. Sex Specialization in Occupations 



Males 

Exclu- 

sively 

Males 

Predom- 

inantly 

Males 1 
or 

Females 

Females 

"Predom- 

inantly 

Females 

Exclu- 

sively 

Pursuit of sea mammals 

34 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Hunting 

166 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Trapping 

128 

13 

4 

I 

2 

Fishing 

98 

34 

19 

3 

4 

Gathering shellfish. 

9 

4 

8 

7 

25 

Gathering fruits, berries, nuts 

12 

3 

15 

^3 

63 

Preservation of meat and fish ....... 

8 

2 

10 

14 

74 

Gathering herbs, roots, and seeds .... 

8 

I 

II 

7 

■.'■•74 

Cooking 

5 

I 

9 

28 

158 


* George P. Merdock, “comparative data on division of labor by sex,” journal of social forces, is:55I) 
May, 1937. The peoples included in the table are not all hunting peoples. 


of food storage. Hence it is not surprising to find a requirement of one 
square mile to support a person, or, among some hunting peoples, even 
ten or twenty square miles or more. The hunting peoples do not gener- 
ally live, of course, in single families, but in small communities or bands, 
of a score of individuals or a score or more of families. 

The family and the community as economic institutions. The family is an 
important institution in both the production and consumption of goods. 
The wife ordinarily prepares the food, which the men, or the men and 
women of the family, bring in. However, the family is not the only pro- 
ducing and consuming organization. Some hunting, for instance that for 
the buffalo or caribou, is undertaken by parties of men larger than the 
number of men in a single family. The walrus and other big game are 
best hunted by groups of men also. The hunting parties may be away 
for weeks or months. The consuming organization is generally the 
family group, but even so on many occasions there are groups of eaters 
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much larger than the family unit, especially at festivals and ceremo- 
nies. Accordingly it may be seen that the community as well as the 
family, at times, becomes the producing and consuming unit. 

In many areas the food, either plant or animal, may in the course of 
years become scarce, in which case the band moves a short distance to 
where the food appears to be more plentiful. The nature of the hunting 
life is often such as to make for a mobile group. This fact makes it diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to develop housing, pottery, or other arts to any high de- 
gree. 

Early capital goods: The capital goods of any hunting family or 
community are likely to be quite simple and meager compared with those 
of later cultures. But even so, hunters have, among other things, spears, 
throwing-sticks, blow-guns, snares, traps, harpoons, arrows, fish-hooks, 
boats, and disguises. Although the weapons used by any one group are 
not greatly varied, for all hunting cultures taken together the different 
styles are quite numerous, and the ingenuity shown in their construction 
is a testimony to the mentality and ability of the hunting peoples. For 
instance, in /\frica the hunters of the ostrich will wear the skin of the 
ostrich with a stick in the neck of the bird to hold it up, in order to get 
close enough for the kill. In parts of America poisoned arrows in a blow- 
gun are used to kill birds. The arrows are blunted at the point in order 
not to stick in the w^ood of the trees and thus become lost. Sometimes a 
V-shaped fence is constructed and the animals driven into it so that they 
may be more readily slaughtered. The kinds of traps and snares for fish, 
birds, and big game seem almost unlimited in variety and suggest, in the 
manifold nature of their forms, the tools and small machines of today. 

The origin of trade. The early primitive communities are self- 
sufficient economically, and hence do not depend upon trade. Moreover, 
the distance between settlements is often great and the means of transpor- 
tation rudimentary. Those who have boats or wbo drive dogs hitched to 
sleds may travel considerable distances. But since in general the hunters 
do not have domesticated horses, the means of transportation do not 
favor much intertribal trade. Another obstacle to trade is the absence 
of a standard medium of exchange. Durable objects of an ornamental 
nature, such as jade or shells, seem to have a wide acceptance and occa- 
sionally assume the nature of money. Generally, however, trade is be- 
tween neighboring tribes and the procedure is barter. The earliest 
trade results from differences in natural resources in particular areas, 
which occasion abundance or scarcity of desired commodities, such as 


FIGURE 97. SOME CAPITAL GOODS OF THE HUNTING CULTURES 
(i) Kyak; (2) adze; {3) trap for catching water fowl; {4) dog travois; {§) throwing club 
(B0AS3 GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY, D. C. Heath and Company, p. 242); {€) throwing stick and 
spear (Boas, general anthropology, D. C. Heath and Company, p, 244); (7) bow. The 
throwing stick is equal to a prolongation of the arm, and hence adds more power to the spear that 
is hurled from it. The throwing club is a very common tool and reaches a fine development in the 

boomerang, which will return to the thrower. The travois, used with a dog, was later made to fit 
the horse. Among the Eskimo, the dog pulls abo the sled. 
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fishj nuts, or skins. But, as has been suggested, trade plays a relatively 
small part in the total economy of the hunter. 

Some hunting peoples do not seem to know how to trade. Early white 
traders sometimes found well-mannered primitive hunters who depreciated 
their goods and insisted they were not worth enough to trade. They 
professed surprise that anyone would want their material possessions. In 
other places there is the custom of silent trade. One group leaves on a 
designated spot the objects it has to offer. Later, upon return, they 
find that the objects have disappeared and other goods have been put in 
their place. Trading does not appear to be instinctive or even natural. 
It has to be invented or learned, and apparently it is a late social inven- 
tion in the evolution of culture. 

The gift as a medium of exchange. For many early cultures the 
mechanism of exchange seems to have been effected by hospitality 
or by gifts. A gift is a social substitute for money among moneyless cul- 
tures. Thus, if a wedding occurs, gifts are brought, which some time 
later are reciprocated. The system is much like our Christmas giving, 
which effects a rudimentary exchange of goods. As with us, the people 
of the hunting cultures remember with great precision the value of the 
gift. If a task is to be done which calls for co-operative service, such as 
building a dwelling, and if one co-operator works vigorously and another 
lazily, this fact will be remembered with exactness for a long time and 
the reciprocation made with the proper vigor or laziness. 

Giving and receiving is thus the customary method of exchange in the 
primitive hunter’s community. The measure of value is made by the re- 
ceiver and retained in memory without the aid of any token of material 
value such as money. There are no wages, but the general understanding 
about labor is that if you help me, I will help you sometime to exactly the 
same degree. 

To the casual observer, who sees this voluntary co-operation, gift-giving, 
and hospitality, it all appears very generous and even idyllic. But the 
observer does not reckon with the memory and the degree of reciproca- 
tion expected in a gift of goods or services. There is not much chance of 
anyone making a profit in such an exchange of aid, at least not for long, 
for the reputation of a slacker is quickly built up and a lazy person has 
many difficulties. For one thing he has trouble in finding a woman who 
will marry him, or one who will remain married to him if he proves a 
laggard. 

Hospitality as an economic servm. We have seen that before the in- 
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vention of money and credit, gifts rendered a function like that which 
money renders with us. In the absence of banks and before the inven- 
tions of rent and interest, these service functions were rendered by the 
practice of hospitality. Hospitality, which is sometimes mistaken for 
communism, is the rule everywhere in hunting communities. This system 
of extending hospitality works out reciprocally in the long run and is not 
wholly one-sided. Any traveler is entitled to food and rest without pay- 
ment. Indeed, no person in the community is allowed to starve if anyone 
else possesses Ibod. Sometimes an old person, who has outlived his use- 
fulness or is hopelessly ill, is allowed to starve. But this is a special case 
and is purposely done. In regard to food, the primitive situation is 
often one of feast or famine. When the herd of caribou comes by, there 
is more food than can be consumed, and everyone is generous. But the 
food gives out in hard winters, and the custom of sharing arises in order 
to prevent death. Starvation is the common enemy. 

The practice of hospitality is at times quite extreme. It even permits 
the borrowing of a great variety of material objects that are not in use. 
The custom of lending for money, or of renting, had not been invented 
among hunters. The ever-present custom of hospitality was extended to 
cover borrowing, which again is reciprocal. The objects used in the 
hunt, such as the hunting boat and the harpoon, are not allowed to be 
lent to others, for they must always be at hand. But other objects may 
be taken, sometimes even without the owner’s knowledge. Moreover, 
if in use another person’s property becomec' damaged, it is not always 
obligatory for the user to make restitution.^ To a modern observer such 
practices suggest common ownership. This generosity is especially 
notable in eases where everyone on a hunt gets a share of a big catch or 
kill whether he gives the death stroke or not. Also the common use of 
land for hunting is very widespread. A given area is seldom restricted to 
the use of a particular individual or family. 

We have seen how the economic functions of wages, rent, interest, 
trade, and money are largely absent from early economic organization. 
They had not yet been invented. However, the functions which they 
render are achieved in early economic life by two widespread practices, 

^ Among the Bering Strait Eskimo, “if a man borrows from another and fails to return the 
article he is not held to account for it. This is done under the general feeling that if a person 
has enough property to enable him to lend some of it, he has more than he needs. The one 
who makes the loan under these circumstances does not even feel justified in asking for the return 
of the article, and waits for it to be given back voluntarily.” Nelson, bulletin of American 
ETHNOLOGY, xviii, Part I, p. 294. 
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the giving and receiving of gifts and of hospitality. We shall next con- 
sider the idea of property in these early times. Even the lower animals 
have a rudimentary sense of property. At least an animal has posses- 
sion of the food he is eating, and if another animal tries to take it away, 
the first behaves in much the same way that a human being behaves 
when someone tries to take away his property. 

Early attitudes toward property. These habits of gift-giving, hos- 
pitality, free borrowing, and lending, and the common use of land have 
led to the idea that communism existed among the primitive hunters. 
Did communism exist among primitive peoples, or was there individualism 
and private ownership of property? The point is considered by many 
to be of value because it appears to throw some light on the nature of 
man. In the private capitalism of today the pursuit of money and pri- 
vate possessions seem to be a part of our nature. Many individuals feel 
that a common sharing of goods would be unnatural. There are others 
who argue that primitive hunters were communists throughout the 
hundreds of thousands of years that man was in this stage of culture, and 
that communism mirrors man’s nature. Private property, it is claimed, 
was a late development, and man’s original nature has been twisted 
abnormally into selfish patterns by the rise of the institution of property. 

This analysis regarding the true nature of the human race is subject, 
of course, to the critiques developed in the third section of this book. 
The idea was advanced there that the original nature of man is highly 
flexible, though not unlimitedly so, and that the particular culture 
pattern into which he is born may make him either generous or selfish. 
The generosity or selfishness which he displays, be it for ever so long a 
time, mirrors merely the culture in which he happens to be living. As 
we shall see, culture is only partly the creation of original nature, and 
man is always only partly well adjusted to his culture."^ Whether man 
was communistic or individualistic during his life as a primitive hunter 
is not as significant, then, as it would be if culture were rather more 
directly a biological creation. 

With reference, however, to the economic life of primitive hunters, it 
is apparent from the preceding paragraphs that there are both common 
usage and private ownership. Clothing, ornaments, weapons, tools, 
utensils, lamps, and usually houses were individually owned, much as 
with us. Primitive hunting lands, on the contrary, would be called by a 
modern the property of the clan or band. Indeed the idea of property 
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among many primitive peoples' was not^applied to land any more than we 
apply it to air. In general what we. call public property consisted of the 
basic means of production. Certain essentials of life^ such as land and 
the food supply, were generally identified with the group, whether it was 
the family, the clan or the whole tribe, rather than with the indhiduaL 

The communal practices appear to have been the outgrowth of the 
conditions of life. The mobility of animals hunted and the distance to 
be covered would seem to make individual ownership of hunting lands 
difficult. The absence of money was naturally accompanied by a 
system of gifts. The relative scarcity of material inventions and of 
property seems to mean that property was much more subdued as an 
element in the social life of primitive peoples than it is with us, where it 
is plentiful. The prestige of wealth and property is very great with us. 
Among primitive peoples the prestige of prowess, or reputation in lines 
other than wealth, w^as great, as evidenced by the fact that often among 
primitive hunters slander or malicious gossip was severely condemned and 
might lead to serious punishment or even to death. Still, primith'e 
peoples have been known to commit murder over the stealing of a knife, 
showing that the value of ownership of a small piece of property may be 
high. 

The disposal of property at death also reflects attitudes toward prop- 
erty. Frequently a primitive hunter was buried with his personal 
property around him. This practice was often related to belief in life 
after death and negates the notion that property is not appreciated; the 
custom shows rather that it was appreciated. Moreover, while the 
inheritance of property was not tremendously important, sometimes the 
inheritance of a name was, much as among royalty today. This im- 
portance of names also shows the high esteem in which reputation was 
held. The name may become the most valuable pi'operty. 

Economic incentives: property vs. reputation. The modern economic 
system with all its elaborate structure moves, it is said, because of man’s 
desire to make money. The socialists call this driving force which puts 
all the capitalistic machinery in motion, the profit motive. If there were 
not this lure for private gain, why would a man work long and hard? 
It would be better to lie under a tree and invite one’s soul after the 
manner of Omar Khayyam. Such is the capitalistic view of economic 
incentives. It is argued that communism will not work because it 
removes the great incentive to effort, namely, the lure of gain. On this 
interesting point, the primitive economic system should throw some 
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light, since it was a system where there was very little private property, 
where wealth was poorly developed, and where much of what we call 
property, like land, was communal. 

It should first be stated that the lure of gain is not nonexistent in 
primitive economies. The food gatherer who works the hardest has the 
most food to eat and can give the biggest feast. But observation shows 
that the best hunter not only has the most food; he also has the biggest 
reputation. The lazy hunter receives the scorn of the community. If 
the incentive for property is slight, certainly the incentive of reputation is 
very great among peoples with little property. It spurs men to action. 

A very interesting illustration is the potlatch competition of the 
American Indians of the Northwest Coast. These Indians meet in a 
great celebration and certain goods are distributed by the wealthy. 
These are usually blankets, which are highly prized. The person who 
takes them is expected to return them with interest, that is, more blankets. 
The individual who returns the blankets with the most additional 
blankets receives the greatest honor. One borrows them at the highest 
rate of interest possible, instead of at the lowest rate as with us. Glory 
goes with the payment of high interest. As Barnett ^ puts it, “Virtue 
rests in publicly disposing of wealth, not in its mere acquisition and 
accumulation. Accumulation in any quantity by borrowing or other- 
wise is, in fact, unthinkable unless it be for the purpose of immediate 
redistribution.’’ Thus the goals men work for are determined by their 
culture. 

Curious, indeed, from our point of view, are the motives underlying 
the economic activity of men in different cultures. Linton tells how he 
once bargained with a native merchant at Tananarive for a piece of 
raffia cloth, finally securing it at a price about a fourth greater than any 
native would have paid. Linton ^ then offered to take the merchant’s 
entire stock at the same price, but the offer was flatly refused. If he 
sold out, the merchant explained, he would have the rest of the day on 
his hands with nothing to do. Dwight Morrow, one-time American 

^ H. G. Barnett, “the nature of the potlatch,” American anthropologist (new series), 
40*353? J^h'"September, 1938. This summary points to a more refined and definitive concept 
of the potlatch than is given above. In certain respects, the psychology of the potlatch is not 
unlike the psychology of “conspicuous consumption” by certain people of wealth in our own 
day. (Cf. Thorstein Veblen, theory of the leisure glass [New York: B, W. Huebsch, 
^924].) Status goes with the possession of wealth, and is enhanced by the conspicuous display 
of wealth. 

Ralph Linton, the study of man (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), 
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Ambassador to Mexico, relates that he purchased for two dollars a hand- 
made chair from a Mexican peon. He then asked how much the Indian 
would charge for ten such chairs, and was told twenty-five dollars. 
When Morrow expressed surprise at this increase in wholesale rates, the 
Indian explained that he would find making nine more chairs exactly 
alike exceedingly exacting and annoyingly monotonous. 

The correlation of economic life with culture in general. These examples 
illustrate a general aspect of economic processes in primitive society; 
they are woven into close relations with other institutions. The potlatch 
is related to celebration and festival. The exchange of goods is facilitated 
by gifts at weddings or ceremonies. The custom of hospitality prevents 
the complete control of personal property. Also, hunting is sometimes 
closely tied in with religion and magic. Some animals become the totem 
for a clan and are not allowed to be killed. Again, as was seen, the 
beginning of trade among hunters is often governed by what we would 
call good manners. There is thus a close connection between economics 
and group standards. The economic processes concerning exchange, 
trade, production, and distribution are very much in accord with the 
values of the community. Primitive economic life is closely interrelated 
with family, religion, and community folkways and mores.' 

The Development OF Economic Institutions 

ECONOMIC LIFE AND MATERIAL CULTURE 

Economic life is not only related to community standards; it is also 
decidedly a function of tools and inventions. Two great discoveries 
eventually were made which gradually replaced the hunting life with 
new superior economic forms and greatly speeded the development of 
some of the economic processes familiar to us. These discoveries were, 
first, the domestication of animals, particularly the big animals such as 
cattle; and second, agriculture. Most of the hunting peoples had already 
domesticated the dog, which aided in the hunt and helped somewhat in 
transportation, as with the sled among the Eskimo or the travois among 
the American Indians. With planting and domestication came other 
discoveries and mechanical inventions. The course of economic organi- 
zation is closely dependent upon the new inventions in material culture. 

The development of agriculture came with the planting of seeds or 

' L. T. Hobhouse et d., material culture, and the social institutions oe the simpler 
PEOPLES (London: Chapman and Hall, 1915)* 
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tubers, and provided greater assurance and stability in the supply of 
food. It is supposed that agriculture grew out of women’s work and was 
presumably developed by women. The domestication of most wild 
animals seems to have grown out of men’s work. The opportunities to 
practice agriculture were much more widespread than the opportunities 
to domesticate such animals as the horse, the cow, the llama, or the 
caribou, hence the peoples who depended largely on agriculture were more 
numerous and varied than pastoral peoples who relied largely on do- 
mesticated animals for food. Later, with the development of the plow 
and the spreading of domesticated cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and 
chickens, the two types of acquiring food were brought together in the 
farm life as it is known in the historical peiiod. 

EARLY AGRICULTURE 

In the early stages of agriculture, the hoe or digging stick, rather than 
the plow, was the chief tool. The effect of the new economy was to 
make for more permanent settlement with less roving for food. Since 
agriculture meant a larger and a more assured food supply, it brought 
larger communities and a greater density of population. In the begin- 
ning, the change was probably slow and not dramatic. At first, some 
hunting was combined with agriculture, but eventually planting re- 
placed hunting as the chief source of food. 

x 4 griculture tended to emphasize the private ownership of land, 
though there are many agricultural peoples whose land is owned by the 
clan as in the hunting cultures, and is assigned in plots for use to different 
families. The crops, however, are the property of the individuals work- 
ing them. In some cases planting or harvesting may be done co-opera*- 
tively, so that the food belongs to a number of families collectively. 

Hoe culture, like hunting, is not as simple as it may seem, but becomes 
quite an art. For instance, when the Hopi of the southwestern American 
desert plant corn, the days of planting are announced by the town crier. 
The land is then allotted. The plantei's choose the sandiest spots to 
plant in, because these are the lowest and likely to catch the most water. 
The holes are usually 12 or 15 feet apart so that the roots may not draw 
water from another plant. Ten or twelve grains are planted in a hole; 
otherwise there would not be enough pollen to fertilize. Flat stones are 
set up on the windv/ard side of the young sprigs of corn, to keep the 
drifting sands from cutting it down or covering it up. The tillers work 
around the young corn with a stick to catch the cutworms that feed on 



FIGURE 98. SOME CAPITAL GOODS OF THE HOE CULTURES 


(j) Digging stick; ^ { 2 ) wooden hoe; {g) seed beater; (^) pottery; (5) spinnmg stick; ^ 
{6) basket. The digging stick was the first agricultural instrument and continued to be used for 
many thousands of years. Among some of the American Indians who did not have pottery, the 
basket was made water-tight and was used for cooking mush by dropping hot stones into the mush- 
filled basket. Roots as well as seeds were often set out in the hoe cultures. Many seeds could be 
stored, which was a very important factor leading to greater security and less loss of life. 

^ Redrawn from Robert H. Lowie: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, 
New and Enlarged Edition, 1940, with the permission of the author and of the publishers, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
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the corn. The tilling aerates the roots, a good dry farming practice. 
So expert are the Hopi methods that modern students of scientific 
agriculture have not been able to offer any improvements, if the same 
tools and seed are used. Even so, the Hopi must keep one year’s supply 
of corn ahead as insurance against drought, for despite all these careful 
methods of agriculture some crops are lost. The average annual rainfall 
in the area is so low that a slight decrease in precipitation may be enough 
to destroy a year’s planting. 

With the stable life of agriculture there seem to have been associated 
other inventions. Pottery-making is partially correlated with agriculture 
and seldom found among hunters. The weaving of hair, or wool, or 
cotton is more often found among agricultural groups, for whom it 
substitutes somewhat for the hunters’ use of skins as dothing. With 
agriculture, housing is more highly developed since habitation is more 
settled and invention has made some progress. There are, of course, 
exceptions, as is usually the case with any cultural phenomenon, because 
of the numerous causal factors involved. 

With cloth, pottery, baskets, and crops, property begins to accumulate 
and to become of considerable significance. Moreover, the advanced 
skills required in these pursuits lead to further specialization. Out of 
one hundred individuals, some will do a job better than others. These 
are the ones likely to specialize. The foundations of exchange are thus 
laid. Under agriculture there is greater chance of trade. 

DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS 

With the domestication of cattle still greater stability of the food supply 
is gained. However, not all people who have domesticated cattle use 
milk, or its products, butter and cheese. Such processes must be first 
discovered and adopted. Even so, domestication means the continued 
presence of food, in contrast both to the uncertain supply in the wild 
state, and to the capricious situation in the case of crops. Also, if the 
herds increase there is more wealth for exchange and trade. 

Domestication in some cases began when herds of animals were fol- 
lowed closely, as the Lapps do today with the caribou. In these early 
stages the animals remain half wild. The domestication of cattle is 
clearly a man’s work and frequently the male assumes a more dominant 
position among pastoral peoples than he does in the hoe cultures. 

In so far as pastoral peoples wander with their herds, their life is more 
like that of hunters than that of settled agriculturalists. They are not so 
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likely to carry pottery with them, for instance. Shelters that can be 
quickly constructed are most suitable. The wandering type of life of 
some herders seems to fit them for marauding expeditions, the stealing of 
cattle, or raids on agricultural granaries. Such is the case especially 
where the horse has been domesticated. The horse is a great aid in war,, 
comparable relatively to the gun or the airplane in later times. The 
horse is swift and can be ridden; sudden attacks and departures are 
readily possible, and one may fight from horseback. Cavalry are a 
great advantage in a fight against people who do not possess horses. 

THE GROWTH OF THE HANDICRAFTS 

With the development of the domestication and breeding of animals, 
pastoral life and farming eventually became fused in many lands so 
that farmers possessed some sheep, cattle, and horses. Such was particu- 
larly the case where the plow pulled by an animal had been invented. 
At this stage of plow culture, property had become quite highly devel- 
oped. There was individual ownership of farm land, equipment, and 
products. By planting in rows dug by a plow and by using the power of 
domesticated animals, a much larger and more certain food supply was 
possible, and the population became still more dense. In favorable 
locations the agricultural produce was sufficiently plentiful to exchange. 
Where the boat and horse were practicable, travel occurred over great 
distances and the means for carrying on trade were thus established. 
Meanwhile progress was made in many of the arts. The potter’s wheel 
made better pottery, and glazing was developed. Spinning, which was 
done earlier by twirling a stick across the knee, was improved with the 
spinning wheel. There were also improvements in weaving. 

While the plow culture brought more wealth and a higher develop- 
ment of the practical arts, it should be noted that the handicrafts had 
developed into a considerable industry by the time the plow culture was 
reached. The extent and variety of hand manufacture of useful objects 
is generally underestimated by those unfamiliar with the simpler material 
cultures. Much detail is lost in long range perspective. As has been 
shown, the earliest handicraft products were found in the hunting stages: 
the devices of hunting and trapping were large in number and of many 
different types. Even in the ice ages the stone tools for cutting, scraping, 
and spearing existed in a score of varieties, But by the time the digging 
stick was superseded by the plow, the evolution of material objects as 
consumers’ and producers’ goods had resulted in a still greater variety. 



FIGURE 99. CAPITAL GOODS OF THE PLOW CULTURES 
(i) Wheel; (2) bronze vessel; (^) sailboat; bellows;'^ (5) patterns wheel; ( 6 ) plow; 
(7) smelting furnace,'^ 'The bellows were early instruments used in connection with metaUwork. 

The use of the furnace in iron-making was a late development and one not found in all the plow 
cultures. 

* Redrawn from Robert FI. Lo\vie: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, 
New and Emarged Edition, 1940, with the permission of the author and of the publishers, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York., 
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These products centered around planting, reaping, winnowing, grinding, 
the care of animals, dairying, cooking, serving food, housekeeping, 
decoration, furniture-making, leather production, sewing, making of 
fire and light, spinning, weaving, dyeing and basket-making. 

The economic significance of the development of the handicrafts is 
varied. In the first place, it meant a growth of property. In the com- 
petition between man’s quest for possessions and his desire for intangible 
values such as reputation or affection, the former was gaining ground. 
Second, the greater the variety and number of such objects of hand 
manufacture, the greater the requirement of labor, and hence there was 
an impetus to an extension of the division of labor beyond the principles 
of sex and age. 

The growth of the division of labor. Specialization was furthered by 
the discoveries of the use of copper, tin, gold, bronze, and iron. Such 
metals were very valuable as tools, weapons, and ornaments, and were 
put to uses formerly served by clay, wood, stone, grass, and beads. The 
distribution in nature of metals was less widespread than the substances 
they displaced, and on this account it was not easy for each household or 
each male in a household to become adept in the working of metals. 
Thus specialists such as the tinsmith arose. When the water wheel 
replaced the mortar and pestle, the miller appeared. And with the use 
of the wheel, invented in only one place in the world, there came the 
wheelwright. The development of specialists outside each family meant 
that there had to be a further exchange of goods. 

The exchange of goods over distances means transportation as well as 
trade. The boat possessed by all peoples living near water was a great 
agency for transportation even after the domestication of the horse. A 
horse can be ridden over plains, but it cannot be driven well through 
the woods without roads. Road-making is a fairly late development of 
man. Roads that would carry a wagon were, until quite recently, very 
poor. All during the Middle Ages the mileage covered by a loaded 
wagon over the rough roads was around a dozen or a score a day. The 
sled with reindeer or dogs to pull it over the ice was much faster than the 
horse and wagon. But the boat made possible the most extensive travel. 
It is known that in the eleventh century a.d., Icelanders were in America 
and in Constantinople. 

The origin of the commercial and industrial city. With specialization in 
the handicrafts and improvements in transportation, the volume of trade 
increased. One evidence of this was the city, which may be thought of 
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as a place where the inhabitants do not grow enough food to feed them- 
selves. They therefore must import it from outside, which means 
traiisportation and trade. They cannot get food gratis, so they must 
make cloth, leather, metal goods or something else to exchange for it. 
Within these early cities, located on water routes, there developed certain 
places for trade. The goods were assembled at certain places on certain 
days to be inspected, bought, and sold. Such an impromptu market 
place was the origin of the store. Although trade was predominantly by 
barter, there were some goods in frequent demand which were exchanged 
most often. When such goods were light and durable, as was the case 
with gold and silver ornaments, money developed. The volume of 
trade coincident with a city’s life was a stimulant for the use of money. 
Special stores dealing in money alone, that is, banks, did not flourish 
until modern times, though there were pawnbrokers in the Middle 
Ages and money-changers in Biblical times. 

Growth of economic organization. The greatly varied output in con- 
sumers’ goods made possible by invention was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding development of economic organization. Some of these economic 
institutions have been indicated in the account of the development of the 
material cultures. In earlier times, production occurred usually in the 
family organization, where there was some division of labor by sex and 
age. But since the family was the consuming unit, little exchange re- 
sulted. The community supplemented the family organization in 
special economic undertakings, such as the hunting party, the organiza- 
tion of planting, or the allotment of lands. The community, through its 
social customs, provided regulations for economic behavior as well as 
for all other behavior, so that the selfish did not become intolerably 
ruthless. There were varying degrees of exchange of gifts at ceremonies, 
of co-operation of labor, and of use of common land and other objects 
such as cooking ovens. Thus in the hunting stages economic life was 
ordered by the family and the community. In the subsequent plow and 
cattle culture the economic organization of the family became visible in 
the farm. The economic role of the community was also evident, since 
the families nearly always lived in houses clustered close together in a 
village, with the farm lands located some distance away. 

Feudal organization. Preceding the emergence of our modern order, 
the necessity for protection against marauding groups in Europe led to 
the feudal type of organization, especially where a central government 
did not exist or was breaking up. Owners of property and large holders 
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of land found they could exact payments of money or goods from weaker 
farmers. With this money soldiers could be maintained. A big farmer, 
called a lord, with little farmers grouped around him, could do the same. 
These lords lived in large houses called manors, or castles, near villages 
or farms. They secured control over surrounding neighbors, exacting 
material tribute and giving them protection from robbers, pirates, and 
marauding groups in general.^ There was thus built up a type of 
economic organization much larger than the family. It led to greater 
division of labor and to an increase in the variety of goods, because of 
the potentialities which exist when wealth is accumulated in the hands of 
a few. The manor and feudal systems were very widespread, being 
found even among many preliterate peoples, sometimes in incipient forms 
and sometimes well developed. 

The city, which often grew up shortly after the manor in various parts 
of the world, was a form of an economic as well as a political and social 
organization. The city arose from the growth of specialization, trade, 
and transportation. Early cities were usually on water routes, utilizing- 
transportation by water craft. Production in cities consisted not so much 
of the growth of foodstuffs, as of the fabrication by hand of material 
objects. The handicraftsmen banded together for protection into guilds, 
the forerunners of the trade unions of today. In earlier times, how- 
ever, the guilds were manufacturers’ associations, since the workmen 
owned their own tools of production and were also owners of great 
wealth for those days. 

Specialization in economic organization followed quite rapidly. As 
the market place was the beginning of the store, the peddler was the 
early salesman, and the pawnbroker the early banker. Specialists in 
transportation built larger boats manned by galley slaves and sailors. 
The wage-earners grew out of apprentices and helpers to the handicrafts- 
men. In those days the ratio of the number of masters to the number of 
helpers was more nearly equal than the ratio of employers and wage- 
earners today. 

The Modern Egonomig System 

CAPITALISM 

New mechanical inventions mean more economic goods. Thanks to 
inventions, handicraft manufacture reached an advanced stage before the 

^ For a discussion of feudalism see J. T. Abdy, feudalism, its rise, progress and consequences 
(London: G. Bell and Sons, 1890). 
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coming of Steam. Steam power, however, gave a great impetus to 
production, as did also the perfection of steel tools. As the volume and 
variety of economic goods increased, the differentiation between con- 
sumers’ goods and producers’ goods became more pronounced. Pro- 
ducers’ goods were now more intricate, expensive, and more difficult to 
acquire because financing was necessary. Money for their purchase was 
called capital, and the raw materials and tools purchased were known as 
capital goods. During feudalism the ownership of the handicraft busi- 
ness, of transportation, or of merchandising had been, like farming, in 
the hands of the family. Sometimes the heads of two or more families 
joined forces to conduct the business better, or to increase their capital. 
Thus began the movement away from family domination of industry. 

Each partner in such an economic organization was liable for the whole 
indebtedness of the partnership, which was a protection for the creditors. 
The partnership, however, was not a ready device for raising capital to 
meet the expanding needs of business. This service was better furnished 
by the corporation, which made it possible for any number of persons to 
supply the needed capital. In return each investor received his propor- 
tionate share of stock and was in general liable only up to the value of 
the shares he held. The stockholders could also borrow money by the 
device of issuing bonds which were in effect mortgages on the assets of 
the corporation. If the shareholders were large in number, management 
was delegated to a committee who chose a president or manager. This 
type of economic organization has been the prevailing one in the expan- 
sion and growth of industry in the western world, especially during the 
power age. So different was this new type of industrial life from that of 
the household economy and the handicrafts that a special name was 
devised for it. Because capital played such a prominent part in financing 
the new system, it was called capitalism. 

The relation of capitalism to agriculture. The capitalistic system 
affected farming less than it did the handicrafts. These were transformed 
by steam and steel. The small tools of the handicraft stage grew so 
large that special houses were built to contain them. Few people had 
enough money alone to own such giant tools. Steam was not applicable 
to farming, and the power continued to be supplied by the muscles of 
humans, by horses, mules and oxen, and by the wind. Although the 
steam engine was not useful on the farm, the gasoline engine was light 
enough to put on wheels which could travel up and down furrows and 
on roads without rails. Now, in the middle of the twentieth century, 



FIGURE 100. SOME CAPITAL GOODS OF MODERN CULTURE 
(j) Design of steam engine; {2) chemical retort; (5) glass blower; (f) cross section of gos 
engine; (5) electron tube; (jS) dynamo; (7) printing press. 
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mechanical power is coming to the farms as it did a century earlier to 
the handicrafts. Wheat farming has been completely mechanized. 
The combine was developed before the gas engine was applied to farm- 
ings but the internal combustion engine has facilitated its adoption. 
The tractor is the most versatile automotive tool yet developed for the 
farm. Mechanical corn harvesters and cotton pickers are on the way. 
However, at the present time in the United States, the average farm has 
only $525 worth of implements and machines.^ How little machinery 
is still used is seen by the fact that its value is only 7 per cent of the value 
of farm lands and buildings. 

Very little capital is needed to pay labor in farming, since only 15 
per cent of all farm labor is paid in wages, 85 per cent being the contribu- 
tion of the farmer and his family.^ However, farmers have in the United 
States in large part abandoned complete subsistence farming, in which 
little is bought and sold, and needs are met from farm production. 
Eighty-five per cent of all farm products are now sold on the market. 
This money is generally spent for fertilizer, seed, tools, and machinery, 
and for a living for the farmer and his family. 

Some farms, however, are very large and employ much labor and 
capital, Indeed there are a few cases of farms being organized into a 
corporation and run as such. There are still, however, many farms that 
are partially — fifty per cent or more — self-sufficient. In Grayson 
county, 3 Kentucky, in 1930, soap was made by 78 per cent of the families, 
furniture by 5 per cent, brooms by 20 per cent, quilts by 65 per cent, 
shoes by i per cent, lard by 82 per cent, salted smoked meat by 70 per 
cent, butter by 96 per cent, weaving was done by i per cent, spinning by 
8 per cent, dyeing by 7 per cent, shoes repaired by 48 per cent. The need 
of money for purchasing such commodities from outside was accordingly 
reduced. 

Farming has come so little under the capitalistic structure that there 
have been developed for agriculture relatively few supporting economic 
structures such as credit institutions and marketing organizations. 
Most rural banks and wholesale houses are really city institutions 
adapted to short-term or demand loans. Farmers need cheap long-term 
credit for land purchases; short-term credit for machines; and finally a 
still shorter-term credit to carry them until the money crop is sold. 

^ STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1 938. * IHd, 

3 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS, Miscel- 
laneous publication no. 205, United States Department of Agriculture, January, 1935. 
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These needs are being met by urban stores and town banks while rural 
institutions of credit and marketing are being developed. 

Agriculture suffers particularly in depressions. The numerous 
independent farm units cannot act concertedly to curtail production as 
can city factories. The farmer, who originally produced only for family 
consumption, has continued planting all his land every year. For a 
self-sufficing farmer that is good practice. But for a commercial farmer 
it is not very well adapted to the fluctuations of the market due to the 
business cycle. Consequently the farmer is forced at times to sell a big 
supply at low prices, and to buy the products of factories at high prices, 
since the city man curtails the production, thus keeping his prices from 
falling as low as farm prices. 

There are other farm problems resulting from the lack of adaptation of 
farming to capitalistic methods. For instance, when machines replace 
human labor on the farms, the displaced labor cannot be absorbed by 
agriculture, as it was by industry, for farming cannot expand at any such 
rate as industry did. At least the farms producing food products cannot 
find a rapidly increasing market, because the demand for food is inelastic. 
With the high birth rate on the farms and the low birth rate in the cities, 
there tends to be too many farmers for their own best economic interests. 
Such is the case except in wartime or periods of great industrial expan- 
sion with the accompanying growth of cities, which are, of course, 
markets for farm products. 

The trend of agriculture, however, is toward capitalistic procedures. 
Mechanization is increasing. There is less subsistence farming, and rural 
financial and marketing institutions are being developed. Though 
there will always be marked differences, the business of the farmer is 
becoming more like the business of the city man. 

Private capitalism as a free enterprise system. Capitalism is a great 
system which includes production, transportation, distribution and 
credit units; which employs labor; pays interest and dividends on invest- 
ments; and supplies the great variety of wants of large heterogeneous 
populations. How does such a complicated system work? For it does 
work fairly smoothly most of the time. It has raised the standard of 
living and erected a marvelous economic civilization. 

According to the classical economist, the free enterprise system works 
quite simply. Competition is the mainspring of the system. By virtue 
of competition prices are kept down for consumers. Competition also 
keeps down the costs of production, thus operating to retain only the 
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efficient in business. Competition among employers for wage-earners 
tends to raise the wages with which the articles of production are bought. 
The producers sell at a high enough price to pay interest on their money^ 
and are thus enabled to attract the capital with which to carry on the 
economic process. The wants of the people are met by the production 
of just enough goods to satisfy the demand. If too much is produced, 
the producer loses, because he then sells at less than the cost of produc- 
tion. ' 

So simple as this is the working of the system — theoretically. It all 
seems to work automatically. It would be difficult for an economic 
dictator to do as well. The system is much revered by economists. 
The factors that are most appreciated are those that keep prices down, 
lower the cost of production and work automatically to furnish all the 
complex needs by balancing supply and demand. “The system of free 
enterprise” is still a fairly accurate descriptive title to give to the capital- 
istic order as it exists in the United States today. But a good many 
obstacles and interferences with the neat operation of the system have 
appeared, as will be shown in later paragraphs, so that the foregoing 
account is somewhat idealized. 

THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 

Under the impulse of the profit motive wealth has increased amazingly. 
The income of the United States reached the astounding total of 89 
billion dollars in 1929, before the bad years of the nine teen- thirties. The 
income in preceding eras is not known, but the census of manufactures 
gives some idea of the increase in wealth. The first census of manufac- 
tures authorized by Congress was taken in 1810. The value of the an- 
nual products of American manufacture was in that year estimated to be 
about 200 million dollars.^ Fifty years later, in 1860, the value of Amei'- 
ican manufactures was 1.5 billion dollars, and in 1929 the figure had risen 
to 58.1 billions, or about 300 times what it was about a century before* 
This represents an enormous increase in the number and kinds of goods 
available.^ The total wealth of the United States (from agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, mines and quarries, hand trades, stocks of 
goods, distribution, urban real estate, chattels, public service, tax-exempt 

^ AMERICAN STATE PAPER, FINANCE (Washington: Government Printing Office), vol. ii, pp. 
666~8i2. 

Robert R. Doane, the measurement of American wisalth (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933)- 
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PLATE 9. THE NEW ENVIRONMENT OF CITIES 
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PLATE 10. PRIMITIVE HUNTING PARTY 

The hunting party has a very good claim as the origin of the state. At bast it was one of the 
early factors that led to the state, for the hunting party had organized discipline and control under 
authorized leadership. Generally in other situations such organization and authority rest with the 
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FIGURE 103. CONCENTRATION OF WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES, 1935 

This map should be compared with Figure 102, Such a comparison shows that where there is 
the greatest concentration of wage-earners and manufacturing industries there is the greatest pur- 
chasing power. It is the ambition of most nations of the world to obtain manufacturings which 
in the past has been based largely on coal and iron. From structure of the American 
ECONOMY {Washington: National Resources Committee, Government Printing Office, iQSg), p. 37 » 

property, forest and timber, wealth owned abroad, bank deposits, and 
money in circulation) is estimated to have increased from 4. i billions of 
current dollars in i860 to 627.3 billions in 1929.^ 

All this remarkable economic progress is usually attributed to com- 
petitive private capitalism. Certainly this was the system under which 
this wealth was created. But some of the increase must have been due 
to a growing population that would probably have filled up a continent 
under any system. Some of the wealth comes from the abundant 
natural resources. Also the gifts of nature could not have been trans- 
formed into usable articles of consumption without the brilliant array of 
inventions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These inventions 
would probably have been made and put to work under monopoly or 
some form of state control, though the adoption of these inventions might 
not have been as rapid. But under private capitalism, in the middle of 
the nineteen-twenties, before the boom and following depression, Great 


^ Robert R. Doane, op, cit 
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Britam 'had 'att^^ a per capita annual income of $419/" France 1224, 
the United States $6143 and Italy, less industrialized, $101. Whether 
these achievements might have been made under some other system 
cannot be said, but certainly private capitalism did not prevent such in- 
comes from, being produced.. 

THE, DISTRIBUTION OF WEA.LTH 

Under private capitalism, not everyone gets the same income. The 
president of the International Business Machines Company gets a wage 
of a thousand dollars a day, while John Smith, agricultural laborer in 
the South, receives a wage of only a half dollar a day. The rich man’s 
salary is two thousand times as much as the poor man’s. These are only 
wages. The rich also receive interest on bonds and dividends on stocks, 
so that the variation in income is even greater. 

For the United States in 1935--36, the distribution of the whole family 
income of the people of the rich, poor, and middle classes is shown in 
Figure 104. This figure shows that 10 per cent of all the families in the 
United States received less than $410 a year income. These families 
received only 2 per cent of the total family income of the country. The 
poorest 1 0 per cent of the families, then, received 2 per cent of the income. 
On the other hand, the richest 10 per cent of the families received 36 
per cent of the total family income. The total amount received by this 
richest 10 per cent was approximately the same as the total amount 
received by the lower two thirds of the families of the country. A some- 
what similar inequality in income exists in the non-communistic European 
countries. 

This inequality in income has received much discussion. Is it just 
that the rich should be so wealthy and the poor so destitute? Some 
defenders of the capitalistic system argue that the system distributes to 
each according to his abilities.^ The rich are more able than the poor 
and hence have a larger income. The range is, however, quite great. 
There were 75 families in the United States in 1935-36 whose average 
income per family was ^2,000,000.^ On the other hand, there were over 

^ The figures are in American dollars at 1925 exchange rates. When comparisons are made 
in terms of what the moneys of the diflferent countries will buy, not in American dollars, but in 
products at wholesale prices in their own countries, the figures are Great Britain I409, France 
S251, United States $6 14, and Italy |i 15. These figures are from Gorrado Gini, a comparison 
OF THE WEALTH OF SEVERAL IMPORTANT NATIONS (Rome, Italy, 1 925), pp. 38-42. 

2 John Bates Clark, the distribution of wealth (New York: The Macmillan Company* 
1902). 

» National Resources Committee, consumer incomes in the united states (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 18, Table 3. 
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This chart may be read either by length of bars or by symbols. Each figure symbol represents 
j per cent of all families or 2g4^ooo families. Each dollar symbol represents i per cent of ag- 
gregate income of all families or $476yg2,g8o. 

FIGURE 104. THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

Share of the aggregate family income received by each tenth of the families of the United States ^ 
1935-36. The richest tenth of our families received twenty five times as muck money as the poorest 
tenth of our families. To reduce the disparity in this unequal distribution of income is a major 
social program. National Resources Committee, consumer incomes in the united 
STATES {Washington: Government Printing Office, ^ 936 )yp. ig^ Chart. 11. 

d million families who received an average income per family of less than 
$250 a year. The range from $250 a year to I25OOO5O00 is very great. 
There is, of course, also a great range in mental ability, from feeble- 
mindedness to genius. Does inherited biological ability determine the 
distribution of income? 

On this question it is interesting to compare the shape of the distribu- 
tion of inherited qualities with the shape of the distribution of incomes. 
The distribution of families by numbers receiving equal parts (tenths) of 
the income is shown in Figure 105. The distribution is shaped like a 
right-angled triangle. On the other hand, the distribution curve of 
inherited traits, judging from available evidence, is shaped like the 
figure (Figure 13, page 70) in Ghapter III showing the stature of American 
soldiers in the World War. It is like the contour of a bell. If income 
were distributed according to inherited abilities the distribution curve 
would be like this bell and not like the triangle shown in Figure 105. 

^ The factors affecting the distribution of income, and of social success generally, are consid- 
;eredih/ Chapterlll. s;:; 
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This chart may be read either by length of bars or by symbols. Each dollar symbol represents 
I per cent of aggregate income of all families or $4y6^yg2iS8o. Each figure symbol represents 
I per cent of all families or 2 g 4 ,ooo families. 

FIGURE 105. THE RICH AND THE POOR 

The proportion of families in the United States receiving a tenth of the aggregate family income, 
iggg-~g6. Those receiving incomes of $820 or under are forty times as numerous as those receiving 
incomes of $16,000 or over. Is this distribution due to ability or privilege? National Re- 
sources Committee, consumer incomes in the united states {Washington: Government 
Printing Office, igg8), p. 20, Chart 12. 

The free enterprise system with the incentive for profit has facilitated 
this unequal distribution of income. However, such an inequality in 
wealth is not peculiar to the capitalist system. It is found in the feudal 
system, and where there is private ownership of farm lands. The rich 
landholder tends to buy more land and to increase his holdings, if there 
is a system of labor to work it. As the rich landowners acquire more of 
the limited supply, the holdings of the poor become less and are generally 
nothing. In France in 1793, in Mexico in 1857, and in Russia in 1917, 
these large holdings of land were divided and redistributed among the 
people. 

In communistic Russia there is considerable inequality of income, but 
the range is said to be slight as compared to that in countries with the 
free enterprise system. In the totalitarian states of Germany and Italy 
the government appropriates for military purposes so large a portion of 
high incomes that the range of incomes in these countries is probably less 
thanin the United States. ' ■ 

In the free enterprise states there are efforts to lessen the inequalities 
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in income. The income tax is graduated to take a larger proportion of 
high incomes. In fact in the United States' three quarters of an income 
over S15OOO3O00 is taken by the National Government. Also there are 
minimum wage laws designed to raise the incomes at the lower levels. 
Such was the purpose of the Wages and Hours Act passed by Congress in 
1938. These attempts to cut off the extremes of income distribution are^ 
however, interferences with the free operation of the system. 

LABOR 

The laissez-faire system at its inception was particularly bad for the 
workers.^ Sometimes they began work an hour or so before daylight 
and continued to work until an hour or so after dark. Children eleven 
and twelve years old worked these long hours. The conditions of work 
were also often unhealthful. Later these conditions were remedied, 
partly by trade unions, and partly by the evolution of humanitarian 
considerations resulting in social legislation. 

The bargaining power of employers and laborers for the price to be 
paid labor is unequal. The loss of a job means more to the laborer than 
the loss of a laborer means to an employer. To strengthen the bargain- 
ing power of labor, employees have bound themselves together and 
bargain collectively instead of singly, being represented in the bargaining 
by someone not on the payroll of the employer. Such is the origin of 
labor unions. Employers can bargain better with a single laborer; 
hence they have generally been opposed to labor unions. In order to 
give strength to their bargaining, the employees hold in reserve the 
right to strike, to which of course they do not like to resort, since it entails 
financial loss and suffering for their families. Despite this reluctance to 
strike there have been from two to three thousand strikes annually in 
the United States in recent normal years."* But if employees did not 
have the right to stop work, their ability to bargain would be very ineffec- 
tive. , ■ ■ 

At first the workers were organized into unions along trade lines, as 
for instance typographers, carpenters, and machinists. The members of 
the same union would be employed in many different industries. The 
union machinists might be employed by the United States Steel Com- 

^ J. Kugzynskx, labor conditions in western EUROPE, 1820-1935 (New York: International 
Publishers, 1936). 

^ Florence Peterson, strikes in the united states, 1880-2936, Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, no. 651 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938). 
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pany, Ghrysler Motors, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. , ■ Further- 
more, machinists were only a small part of the labor force of certain 
industries, like the' automotive, and were not in as. strong a position to 
bargain collectively as would be the total labor force if it were affiliated 
with an outside union. A union of the latter kind is called an industrial 
union, since it is organized for a whole industry rather than for a trade. 

In the United States the trade unions were affiliated into a federation, 
the American Federation of Labor, organized in 1886. There formerly 
were, however, in the A.F. of L. some industrial unions also, the prin- 
cipal one being that of the coal miners. Organized separately are a few 
trade unions, for instance those of the locomotive engineers, conductors, 
and firemen. In 1935, the Committee for Industrial Organization, now 
known as the Congress of Industrial Organizations, created a large 
organization of industrial unions. They pulled out the miners from the 
A.F. of L., took in the men’s garment workers, and organized industrially 
part of the workers in several industries, particularly the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. In 1937, the A.F. of L. claimed 3 million members, 
the C.I.O. 3.5 million, and the railroad brotherhoods 600,000.^ There 
were thus said to be over seven million workers in unions, or about one 
third of the organizable workers in the United States. The free enterprise 
system has been interfered with, then, in the interests of labor, by social 
legislation and by labor unions. 

THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

The modern economic system has experienced a number of severe 
crises accompanied by bankruptcies, unemployment, and loss of profits. 
In the early part of the nineteen-thirties there was a very severe depres- 
sion. The income of the people dropped from 89 billion dollars in 1929 
to 39 billion in 1932. The unemployed totaled 13 million in 1933, or 
about a quarter of the working population. Similar severe depressions 
occurred in the middle eighteen-nineties, in the early seventies, and at 
other times. Between such violent disturbances there have been many 
panics and depressions of less severity. In the United States between 
1790 and 1939, there have been thirty-six business depressions of varying 
durations and intensities, averaging four years to a cycle. There was 
one year of depression for every year and a half of prosperity.^ In 

^ There is much dispute of figures of membership in unions, due in part to differing defi- 
nitions and concepts of membership. 

=* Willard J. Thorp and Wesley C. Mitchell, business annals (New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1926). 
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FIGURE 106. THE BUSINESS CYCLE 

Business conditions alternate from good times to hard times. When the latter are very severe^ 
great tragedy and suffering are caused to business and all of society. These violent swings are one 
of the problems of the capitalistic system. {From igoo to igaG the ayres index of business 
ACTIVITY, computed by Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, has been used. From 
ig26 to iggg the annalist index of business activity has been equated to the Ayres scale and 
used.) 

Figure io6 a graph of the duration and intensity of recent business de- 
pressions is shown. The graph is drawn also to show the periods of 
prosperity, which equal in number the periods of depression. 

As long as these fluctuations in business conditions are not severe they 
are not viewed as an indication that the economic system is working 
particularly badly. Indeed there are those who hold that the depres- 
sions weed out the inefficient and serve as an impetus to improve manage- 
ment. But when we have very severe depressions, with banks closed and 
deposits lost, production stopped, and hordes of unemployed, then the 
question is raised as to whether our present economic system is not 
cracking up as other systems, such as feudalism, have done before. 

The answer lies in an understanding of what causes these fluctuations 
in business. It is generally admitted that variations in business condi- 
tions are due to changes in the ratio of purchasing power to physical 
production. If money increases faster than production there are good 
times. On the other hand, if the industrial and agricultural output 
increases faster than the outstanding money and credit, prices fall, sales 
are sacrificed, and hard times set in. But there are many underlying 
factors that affect purchasing power and production. Some of thrae 
are new gold mines, war, international loans, government boirowings, 
new inventions, and population movements.' From the evidence 
available to us we may infer that severe depressions are indications that 

I Wesley C. Mitchell, business cv-^les (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 

1927)- 
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the economic system is working badly, but not necessarily that it is about 
to undergo a permanent collapse. 

Something, though, is' certainly wrong with the system when 13,700,- 
000 are out of work and hungry, while at the same time the farmers are 
producing 100,000,000 bushels of wheat which must be stored because it 
cannot be sold to consumers. The people want clothing, there is a 
surplus of 6,000,000 bales of cotton, yet the cotton mills and clothing 
factories are not running. It would seem as though the producers should 
hire the unemployed to produce the clothing. With the wages they are 
paid they could make the purchases they need. But the operation of the 
system under the incentive of profits is not so simple. There are too 
many diverse and uncontrolled factors affecting the flow of purchasing 
power and the flow of products. In time the balance is restored. But 
it takes more time than for employer A and employee B to get together. 

Although depressions may be attributed to the nature of the economic 
system, it is not proven that they are the fault of laissez-faire conditions, 
and that they wuuld not occur under other systems. Indeed the modi- 
fications of laissez-faire conditions in the direction of control in the 
United States seem to prolong the depressions. The analysis of business 
cycles indicates that if the free enterprise system were left to work un- 
hampered by monopolies of labor or of industry, and without state inter- 
ference, prices would fall very sharply in a depression, and recover 
quickly. The drop would cause a vast amount of commercial failure and 
unemployment, but the liquidation of prices would be so great that costs 
would be sufficiently low to permit industry to produce and sell at a low 
price. Hence effective demand would be stimulated, purchasing power 
would be brought into a more favorable relation to production, and 
recovery would be under way. According to this theory, it is the attempt 
of government, monopolies, and labor to maintain prices that delays 
recovery, though it may also soften the shock of the decline. This 
analysis is still a theory, not a proved law. 

In actual practice the working out of the laissez-faire theory means 
such severe deflation that most industries do not want to experience it. 
They strive hard to maintain prices and even to get the government to 
inflate prices. The experiments in this direction are young. In time 
something may be worked out. The tremendous outlays for military 
purposes, which most totalitarian states have provided, naturally pre- 
vent depressions at the time, since they so greatly augment the purchas- 
ing power. Democracies could do the same in peacetime and are doing 
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FIGURE 107. UNEMPLOYMENT IN DEPRESSION AND PROSPERITY 

It is not usually recognized that in normal times there is a good deal of unemployment. The 
peaks in the curve occur at periods of depression. The estimates are for the occupations of manu- 
facturings minings transportations and constructions which of course do not include all of the avail- 
able laborers in the United States. For these occupations the above chart shows very well the re- 
lation between unemployment in depression and in non-depression years. From Paul H. Doug- 
las, THE problem of unemployment (J\few Torh 1934), p. 29. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company s publishers. 

it in wartime. But in time this stimulated purchasing power must 
recede. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

From the human point of view, unemployment is worse than loss of 
dividends. A system that does not provide work for the population is 
ipso facto to be criticized. Few experiences are so tragic as to be unem- 
ployed, with no money, in debt, and with a wife and little children to 
support. As a cause of loss of morale, as a source of despair, unemploy- 
ment ranks with sickness. The greatest cause of unemployment is busi- 
ness depression 

Figure 107 shows the estimated percentages of unemployed in the 
United States from 1897 to 1925, in manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, and construction. The peaks were in the depression years of 1897, 
1904, 1908, 1914, 1921, and 1924. For the more recent years, the esti- 
mates cover all occupations. Figure 108 shows the estimate of the number 
of unemployed made by the American Federation of Labor. These 
figures represent the unemployment situation as it stood at the height 




Each symbol represents 1 million unemployed 


From Pictorial Statistics, Inc, 

FIGURE 108. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE DEPRESSION OF THE 
' ;\. NINETEEN-TmRTIES'.: 

Unemployment in the nineteen-thirties recked tremendotis proportions. Unemployment is one 
of the greatest tragedies that can happen to man, and it cannot be fidly appreciated by those who have 
not experienced it. Even in the fairly prosperous year of iggy there were about eight million UU’- 
employed. If the large volume of unemployment continues through another period of prosperity one 
may well wonder what serious effects it may have upon our natMs life and character. From 
American Federation of Labor^ monthly survey of business, no. gy, November, iggS, 
no. 2, p, 41, The ‘Hrue^’ number of the totally unemployed in iggy is estimated to lie between 
y,822,gi2 {the number responding to the special request of the federal government for voluntary 
registration of unemployment), and io,8yo,6oo {the number indicated by the partial enumerative 
check-up), FINAL REPORT -ON TOTAL AND, PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT, iggy (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, iggS), voL i, p, xvi* ... 
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of prosperity in 1929 and the depth of depression in 1933* The upward 
trend, resumed in' 1934, was interrupted in 1 937-38. The figure shows 
that nearly 2,000,000 were unemployed in 1929; 13,700,000 in 1933; 
and that in 1937? although industrial activity approached 1929 levels, 
8,000,000 were still without work, except for the 2,400,000 employed on 
W.P.A. The ' continuance of large numbers of unemployed since 1930 
has given emphasis to the theory that business cycles have long-time 
swings, as well as the short svdngs of approximately four years. 

Another cause of unemployment is the seasonal nature of industry. 
Agriculture has a dull season in the winter; the peak of retail trade is 
around Christmas time. The automobile industry has an uneven period 
of employment, since fashion calls for new cars around the first of the cal- 
endar year. Consequently at certain seasons of the year there are more 
unemployed than at others. 

A third source of unemployment is the fact that in our complex society 
the means of getting the right man and the right job together are slow 
and cumbersome, despite a highly integrated system of national and 
state employment agencies. 

While business depressions are the great cause of unemployment, yet in 
the very prosperous years of 1928 and 1929 approximately one in fifteen 
or twenty workers was unemployed,^ depending on how the available 
labor supply is measured and how unemployment is defined. These per- 
sons may have been unemployed because of the seasonal nature of indus- 
try and because of delays in finding jobs. On the other hand a fourth 
source of unemployment, technological advance, may have contributed 
to this volume of unemployment. This period was one during which 
many new labor-saving machines were introduced into industry, throw- 
ing men out of work. The talking picture is said to have taken the 
jobs away from 10,000 musicians who played in orchestras in moving-pic- 
ture houses before ^ ^canned’’ music came in. There were thus little 
‘^‘'pools’' of unemployment around the motion-picture houses. In time 
such pools evaporate. The unemployed musicians get jobs in other 
orchestras or find work outside the field of music. If times are good and 
the unemployed are youngs the evaporation takes place more rapidly 
than if the persons are old and there is a period of depression. So also 

Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, problems of unemployment (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1 934) , p. 29. Also employment in Philadelphia, Releases of Industrial 
Research Department, University of Pennsylvania, no. 21, May, 1934, See also National Re- 
sources Committee, TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL POLICY (Government Printing 
Office, 1937), p. 70. 
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pools of unemployed were created around the cigar factories. Cigar- 
making machines that made three or four thousand cigars in an eight- 
hour day threw 30^000 skilled cigar workers out of employment. Auto- 
matic controls used in operating trains in New York subways mean 
that only two men are now needed to do the work that before required 
about eleven men. On large ocean-going oil-burning liners^ three fire- 
men attired in white, tending gauges, replace a hundred or more stokers. 
When mechanical firing apparatus was installed by western railroads, 
17,000 firemen were released. Just as improvement in machinery dis- 
places workers, so also does improvement in managerial efficiency cause 
lay-offs. 

The foregoing analysis shows that it is almost impossible to say how 
much of the unemployment at any one time is due to the introduction of 
labor-saving machines. During the nineteen-twenties in those years 
when productivity increased, the “technologically unemployed’’ may 
have been from 25 to 50 per cent of the total unemployed. Technologi- 
cal unemployment,^ though abundantly advertised in the early years of 
1930 by a group known as the “technocrats,” is not a new phenomenon. 
In the early days of the factory system in the 1800’s, workers whose jobs 
were displaced by machines often reacted with violence, destroying the 
new equipment. At the present time, however, new and improved ma- 
chinery is being introduced very rapidly; and, with much unemployment 
already existing, the “pools” of technological unemployment do not 
quickly disappear. Unemployment seems to be due in large part to 
business depression and to the rapid introduction of machinery, hence it 
is not wholly caused by the laissez-faire feature of the economic system. 

MONOPOLY 

The greatest menace to the operation of the competitive capitalistic 
system is monopoly, which means the control of supply. Under monop- 
oly, no competition is permitted to undercut prices. A private unregu- 

* National Resources Committee, technological trends and national policy, p. 82. The 
idea of technological unemployment is quite complex. The concept quoted above may be il- 
lustrated as follows. If 100 workers were required in 1928 to produce 100 units, but in 1929 
79 workers were required to produce 105 units, then i worker produced 33 per cent more in 
1929 and hence 23 per cent fewer workers would have been required to produce the same 
amount. But the amount of production increased 5 units, hence there are 26 (105— 79) fewer 
jobs available than there would have been had the rate of productivity in 1928 continued in 
1929. And if there were 52 unemployed in 1929, then in this year of increased productivity 
26 unemployed, or one half, would be due to increased productivity, which may have been 
due to the installation of more or of better machines. 
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lated monopoly maintains the price which will give it the ' greatest total 
profit. It is usually , a high price, for competition keeps prices down. 
Competition is a price protection for the consumer that does not exist 
under monopoly. 

The trend is away from competition, and toward, monopoly. Com- 
petitors tend to kill one another off by undercutting^ prices. ^ This pro- 
cess is not possible in agriculture where the farmers are so numerous and 
scattered, but it is, for instance, in railroads. When only a few owners of 
a particular business remain, they often get together and agree on a price 
that will give each one a profit and put an end to cutting each other’s 
throats. Such cartels may exist for a considerable time^ since the more 
capital that is required to start a business, the more difficult it is for new 
competition to arise. Thus it is difficult to start a new newspaper in a 
big city because of the capital and time required. Perfect monopolies, 
such as the post office, seldom exist, though there are many large corpora- 
tions that exercise considerable control over prices. The manufacture of 
steel is in the hands of eight or nine companies, and there is a good deal 
of concentration in oil and sugar. Competition may exist between 
these large companies, though it is not often severe. In the two decades 
1900-20, there were 2300 bank mergers involving about 4500 banks. 
In the subsequent period, 1921-31, half as long, there were more than 
twice as many mergers, 5094 in all.^ Thus, there has been a continued 
increase in the concentration of capital, until in 1933 the 594 largest 
corporations constituting slightly more than one tenth of one per cent 
(.0015) of all corporations (338,564) owned 53.2 per cent of the total 
assets of all corporations.^* 

Just as there is little perfect monopoly, but plenty of degrees of control 
over prices, so there is no perfect competition but rather a great range of 
practices that reduce competition. Thus minimum wage legislation in 
reducing wages reduces the range of competition. Trade union agree- 
ments operate with the same result. The codes of manufacturers’ associ- 
ations limit the practices of members, and thus reduce competition also. 
Cutthroat competition is replaced by a rather mild form in many indus- 
tries. 

"The trend , away from competition is viewed with alarm by nearly all 
observers because it results in the maintenance of high and rigid monop- 

^J. M. Chapman, concentration of banking (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934)5 PP* 

,' BIG BUSINESS,: ITS, GROWTH, AND ITS PEACE' ,,(New Yotk: TwentiethCcntuiy Fund, i937)> P* 54* 
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olistic prices. These observers agree that- monopolies should be regulateds 
but regulation has proved a difficult task.' The railroadSj a monopolistic 
business until the coming of the automobile, have been regulated , since 
1887 by the Interstate Commerce Commission, with not exactly perfect 
success. The success- in regulating the price of electricity has been far 
from what -is desired. ; Still,, practically no one wants to leave monopoly 
unregulated. An alternative to regulation of monopoly is state owmer- 
ship, which has also many difficulties. A third and very popular policy, 
tried out under the Anti-Trust Act of 1890, is to prevent monopolies. 
This policy has also worked none too well. It will be noted that in 
all three policies the abandonment of laissez-faire is predicated. 

THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

The regulation of economic agencies in modern society has been mainly 
in the field of public utilities, that is, in those industries that provide (i) 
key services to other industries or (2) essentials to human beings. Of the 
second type, milk is an illustration. A commodity of such importance to 
babies and children cannot be well left unsupervised, any more than city 
streets can be left unpoliced. Dairies must be inspected to see that the 
cows are free from harmful bacteria. The railroads, utilities of the first 
type, render key services to industries, since they depend on railroads for 
the transportation of their raw materials and of their finished products. 
If there is only one line between two cities and no boats or busses, it is a 
monopoly. Hence businesses are the gainers when the railroad rates are 
kept down by a regulating commission. Similarly, everyone depends on 
the banks ; hence examiners are needed to see that the assets of banks are 
sound and that the funds are sufficiently liquid. So important a com- 
modity as money must be regulated. Certain utilities, such as the mails, 
governments have taken out of the hands of private individuals altogether. 

The regulation of economic activdties is not new, but is as old as eco- 
nomic organization itself. The accounts at the beginning of this chapter 
show that primitive economics was really societal economics, that is to 
say, trade and production and property were all overlaid with the customs 
of the community and the values of society. In other words, the eco- 
nomic activities did not exist completely apart from the other social in- 
stitutions, but were tied in closely with them. Economic life was particu- 
larly close to the family institution under the household economy. The 
head of the house exercised a family control over the economic processes, 
which were not left unregulated. When the economic system outgrew 
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family control, industry tried to exist for a time without much relation to 
the other social institutions. This was called the laissez-faire period. It 
was thought by the classical economists from Adam Smith to John 
Stuart Mill that the economic system would work smoothly, balancing 
supply and demand and dividing income justly, if it were unregulated. 

But industry could not exist for long, relatively unrelated to and inde- 
pendent of the other social institutions. The state took over in places 
where the family withdrew. This is what most social legislation is, the sub- 
stitution of state for family control. Although the state was the main 
institution with which economic organization was being related, it was 
not the only one. For instance, the churches in their codes of social ac- 
tion have asserted that industry ought not to exist uninfluenced by moral 
considerations. Thus the popes have issued encyclical letters on what is 
good and exemplary conduct for industries, and various other churches 
have made pronunciamentos that industries must conform to the princi- 
ples of ethics. The quickly growing giant, modern industry, is being 
initiated into the order of the other social institutions and is conforming to 
the mores of society. The state at the present time is playing the greatest 
role in this process. The further development, as in Europe, of the con- 
trol of industry by the state is presented in a discussion of the union of 
state and industry in a succeeding chapter on the interrelations of institu- 
tions.^ Economics as a study is becoming “political economy.” Per- 
haps it may become again a societal economics, as it was during the 
hunting cultures. 

The account given in this chapter is of an institution that has undergone 
numerous changes in the past. Curiously, while acknowledging past 
changes, each generation entertains the belief that its present institutions 
are permanent. Our survey shows this belief to be an illusion. Capital- 
ism was preceded by other systems; capitalism itself has been in existence 
only a relatively short time, in terms of centuries; recently in a number of 
countries private capitalism has been radically modified or replaced, for 
the time being at least, by different economic systems. No social institu- 
tion endures unchanged forever.® 

Chapter XXIIL 

2 James Harvey Rogers, capitalism in crisis (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938). 
“If there is one uniformity in the univet-se in which we find oiirseives, it is change. To this 
uniformity the world *s economic systems are unlikely to prove exceptions” (p. vi). 


SUMMARY 


Our present elaborate economic organization had its humble origins in 
the food-gathering cultures hundreds of thousands of years ago. Among 
primitive hunters there is no separate economic organization such as we 
have today^ but a beginning is found in the division of labor between men 
and women. The family carries on important economic activities which 
are supplemented by those of the community. Since communities are 
self-sufficient, they do not depend on trade. 

Within the community, the chief mechanisms of exchange are hospital- 
ity and gifts. Services are rendered or goods given without payment, but 
with the expectation of a later return in kind. Although there is private 
ownership of personal property such as clothing, weapons, songs, and 
dances, collectivism exists in regard to the basic means of production such 
as land and the food supply. A man can gamble away his weapons or his 
blankets, but not the hunting grounds. There is thus a emphasis 

on b asic social security. This, however, is due not to altruism but rather 
to the prevailing conditions of life. Chiefly because of the relative scar- 
city of material goods, primitives generally strive not so much for private 
gain as for status and reputation. 

The development of agriculture, and of the parallel pastoral economy, 
meant a more certain and substantial food supply and a larger popula- 
tion. Further development of the handicrafts, for example in pottery 
and weaving, led to trade, exchange,: pa^^^ and specialization. 
Eventually the pastoral life and agriculture were brought together in the 
farm life as it appears in the historical period. 

By now property had become highly developed. The handicrafts 
flowered, enriching the material culture, increasing the social emphasis 
on the acquisition of material objects, and extending still further the 
principle of the division of labor. Another great step forward was taken 
with the development of power beyond that supplied by human beings 
and domesticated animals, especially the development of steam in making 
steel tools. ■ More ■ recently, electrical power- and industrial , chemistry, 
have contributed greatly to the enrichment of our material life. 

The older family and feudal economic organizations were not adequate 
for financing the new abundance. The corporation was evolved to meet 
the need for extensive capital, thus furthering the present economic 
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system of capitalism. Often the corporation is so large that ownership is 
divorced from management^ and both are removed from intimate con- 
tact with the workers, a situation which results in impersonal and un- 
satisfactory labor relations and a marked inequality in the distribution of 
the wealth produced. There is also much difficulty in providing, regular 
employment. Our complex economic system depends for smooth func- 
tioning on the synchronization of many parts, which are, easily thrown 
out of gear, leading to depressions and unemployment. The large-scale 
introduction of automatic machinery also creates considerable unemploy- 
ment, at least temporarily. 

Moreover, when business declines, production is cut but not necessarily 
prices. This fact is due to the growth of monopolies in one industry after 
another. It is difficult for competition to arise because of the tremen- 
dous amount of capital required to start a business. To protect both 
workers and public against exploitation, government undertakes to regu- 
late some businesses and to aid other businesses. Even though such 
regulation has been carried to the farthest point in countries with a 
totalitarian ideology, there has been no little control even in democratic 
countries. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


r . How does the economic role of the family in primitive society 
compare with that in modern society? 

2. Is it a good tiling for men and women to share the same jobs, or 
is a sharp differentiation of labor more desirable? Why? 

3. Does the evidence found in primitive cultures show trading to 
be a universal phenomenon? What is the origin of trade? The 
significance of trade? 

4. What is the role of hospitality and gift-giving in the economic 
life of primitives? What is its role today? 

5. What, in your opinion, are the advantages of the economic 
organization of primitive hunters over modern economic organ- 
ization? What are the disadvantages? 

6. Does man’s long economic experience throw any light on 
which is the stronger incentive: working for the welfare of the 
whole group or for one’s own profit alone? 
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7. How does the incentive of reputation compare with the desire 
to gain property in stimulating economic activity? 

8. How is the economic organization of a people dependent upon 
their material culture? Illustrate. 

9. What was the economic significance of the development of the 
handicrafts? How is the origin of the city related to specializa- 
tion and the development of the handicrafts? 

10. What is the social significance of increased specialization? 

I X. How are recent power and chemical inventions likely to affect 
the growth of the economic organization? 

12. How are the present difficulties between employers and em- 
ployees related to the power inventions? 

13. Do machines create jobs for more persons than they displace? 

14. What distinction does the primitive make between public and 
private property? What is the significance of this distinction? 
What sort of distinction do we make between these two kinds 
of property today? 

15. What are the distinctive features of capitalism? How efficient 
is capitalism compared with preceding systems? 

16. How do inequalities in wealth under capitalism compare with 
those which existed under feudalism? 

17. Is competition the life of trade? What are the advantages of 
monopoly production? 

18. Is government control and regulation of business inevitable? 
Desirable? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


X. The social implications of recent changes in division of labor 
between the sexes. 

2 . A comparison of labor relations in feudal and modern society. 

3. The mechanization of agriculture. 

4. Ecdiiomic organization of a rudimentary society like that of the 
Andaman Islanders. 

5. Technological unemployment. 

6. The social consequences of the concentration of wealth in the 
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7. Unemployment insurance in the United States, private and 
public. ' 

8. National Resources Committee, consumer incomes in the 
UNITED STATES (Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1938)- 
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XX. GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


GOVERNMENT is oHc of the major factOTS in our lives today. When 
we are born our birth must be registered with the government. Govern- 
mental regulations regarding sanitation and contagion protect our child- 
hood. Education is furnished for us by the government. We must get 
the government’s consent to marry. In building a house to live in we 
must conform to the legal specifications regarding space, light, plumbing, 
and water. A fair-sized proportion of all the money we earn must be 
paid to the government in taxes. State policies aflect the price and 
amount of food and clothing and fuel we consume. They also regulate 
our recreational activities and tell us what we can and cannot do. In 
many countries government provides medical care for us when we are 
sick, gives us aid when we are out of work. It protects us from enemies 
on the outside of our state and from hazards within our community. It 
forces us to send our children to school and will not let us permit them to 
work for pay until they become of a certain age. If we w^ould travel out- 
side our country, we must first secure permission from the government. 
Nor may we separate from our mates and marry again without the con- 
sent of the state. If the state is in danger we fight for it. As we become 
too old to work the government helps to take care of us. Even our pass- 
ing, through death, must be registered with the government, and if we 
have no money for a burial the government will bury us. So from the 
cradle to the grave eveiy day of our lives we come in contact, directly or 
indirectly, with the government. 

Governments render these services and exert these controls through 
national and local agencies of many different types. Some are demo- 
cratic and others dictatorial. In some countries the government’s purpose 
is to serve the individual and in others the individual is said to exist for 
the good of the state. There are many questions as to what functions the 
government should undertake, and as to how they should be performed. 
In order to understand the role of government among the various social 
institutions it is desirable to take a look backward at its origins and to see 
something of how it has varied in time. 
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Government in the Simplest Material Cultures 

Among the peoples living today with the simplest material cultures 
government is very simple and hardly discernible. Such peoples are, 
for example, the Andaman Islanders, the Tierra del Fuegians, the Bush- 
men, and the Shoshone. They have no specially constituted govern- 
ment, as may be seen from the fact that they have no established rulers. 
“There is not,” writes Thomas,^ “one story about a chief or a chief's 
daughter in all Bushman folklore known to me.” The Ona of Tierra del 
Fuego are likewise without constituted leadership. When a special occa- 
sion arises v/hich calls for group action, a temporary leader may be 
selected. In the case of murder, a relative of the man to be avenged is 
generally chosen to lead the punitive expedition.^ His leadership ceases 
when the work is done. 

In these societies there are certain individuals who exercise some influ- 
ence over the other members of the group. Among peoples who have 
no written records, it is generally the older men who are looked up to, 
for the old people tend to become the repositories of the historical 
records, the folk lore, the myths, and the religious knowledge. Be- 
sides, their long experience with the hunt and other activities gives 
them a position of prestige and authority. Their position is such 
that their advice is sought after, and their influence undoubtedly be- 
comes a method of keeping order in the community. 

There is also an orderliness in the activities of any individual or group 
of individuals due to repetition. The basic human needs are recurrent; 
for instance, food and sleep must be had every day. On this account, 
there is considerable regularity to group activities. In other words, daily 
living for a group assumes a certain amount of orderliness. 

It is seen, then, that order is maintained to a great extent among these 
simpler peoples by virtue of repetition and by virtue of leadership. Such, 
indeed, is also the case among the apes and the higher animals. The 
regularity in the pursuit of food and the presence of a leader maintains 
enough government to permit group life. It should be recognized, of 
course, that leadership may be a cause of disorder as well as of order, for 
leaders quarrel and fight for dominance. But as long as leadership and 
repetition provide an orderly life there is little need for government. 

^ W. I. Thomas, PRiMimns behavior, p. 432. 

2 R. H. Lowie, an introduction to cultural anthropology (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1934), P- 223. 
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THE LIMITED NEED FOR GOVERNMENT IN THE SIMPLER CULTURES 

There are several factors that limit the amount of disorder among 
peoples with simpler cultures and diminish the need for government. 
One is the size of the groups, which are small in comparison to modern 
communities. As we have seen, among food gatherers and hunters the 
supply of food is not large enough to maintain a big population. The 
communities usually range in size from 15 or 20 persons to 150 or 200. 
Under the circumstances, each person knows every other person well; gos- 
sip and public opinion are always available as potential sources of social 
pressure. In a large modern community with its impersonal contacts, 
things are very different. Indeed it may be doubted if any practicable 
system of policing can be supplied which is entirely adequate to the needs 
of a modern city. “ . . . the New York City police force,’’ writes its 
Commissioner,^ ‘‘is not large enough and never will be, to control all the 
cellars, back yards, vacant lots, and other places where . . . offenses are 
committed.” A small group is much simpler to govern than a large one. 

A second factor affecting the amount of misconduct in a society is the 
number of abnormal persons in the community and the kind of adjust- 
ment they make. Unfortunately, no definite information is available on 
the relative number of abnormals in primitive and modern society. The 
percentage may have been smaller among the peoples who lived in the 
hunting culture, for it was a type of society in which human beings had 
lived for hundreds of thousands of years, and hence had probably v/orked 
out a fairly satisfactory adjustment. Many types of defectives who sur- 
vive in our society are cut off by the more rigorous conditions existing in 
the simple cultures. A feeble-minded person, or one with poor eyesight, 
let us say, finds survival difficult in a hunting culture. Finally, those 
abnormals who remain may not be regarded as problems or menaces. It 
should be noted that the religions of many primitive groups are such as 
to socialize the conduct of those who seem to have neurotic tendencies. 
An epileptic may be regarded not as a social misfit but as a savior . Such, 
at least, is the interpretation of the shamans, medicine men, and the 
priests of the American Indians. The world of magic so common to 
primitive eultures is one which seems to help the adjustment of the ab- 
normal.'/ 

'Still a third characteristic of these simple societies making 'a formal 

2 Austin H. MAcGoRivnaK:, “new York’s present ■trobuem/' mental hygiene, !22:4-io,: 
January, 1938. 
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government unnecessary is the stationary character of the culture. When 
social conditions are the same for long periods of time, lessons may easily 
be learned from experience and the best ways of doing things worked out 
and made known to each member of the group. The result is a homo- 
geneous culture, one in which individuals see eye to eye on essentials. 
In a heterogeneous, rapidly changing culture like our own, on the con- 
trary, many different points of view and conceptions of right and wrong 
develop, which pave the way for misconduct. There would thus seem to 
be less provocation to wrongdoing in a simple society than in one which 
is complex and rapidly changing. 

Finally, a fourth condition is that most of the crimes today are against 
property. Among the simpler cultures there is very little private prop- 
erty, for the reason that the material culture is little developed. Also, in 
a very small community the personal property of each individual is known 
to every other individual, hence there is not much a thief can do with 
stolen goods, especially if trade and travel are little developed. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe there is no misconduct what- 
soever among the lower hunters. For example, there are sex irregulari- 
ties, that is, deviations from the prescribed rules. Slander is another type 
of conduct that is resented, since reputation is highly valued among 
primitive peoples. There is fighting due to personality clashes or to 
differences in interests and tastes. Offenses against the religious sanc- 
tions are also a possible source of difficulty. There is a problem of order 
among primitive peoples despite the favorable conditions of their group 
life for regularized conduct. 

AGENCIES OF SOCIAL CONTROL IN THE SIMPLEST MATERIAL CULTURES 

The governing agency which deals with misconduct is not always the 
state. In our times such governing is a most important function of the 
state, as is evidenced by the courts and the police. But it is also true 
that the school, the church and the family are concerned with problems 
of conduct. Among primitive peoples the family handles many problems 
of conduct, much as does the family today. This fact is implied in the 
terms, matriarchal type of family, where the wife and her kinsmen have 
a good deal of power and influence, and patriarchal type, where the hus- 
band has more authority. 

^ For a discussion of the types of control in primitive culture the student is referred to L. T. 
Hobhoxjse et aL , material culture and the social institutions of the simpler peoples 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1915). 
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The most impressive evidence of the power of the family to deal with 
misconduct is the feud, in which reprisals are taken by the family of the 
injured against the family of the person committing, the injury. With 
the notable exception of the tribes in Africa, this practice is extremely 
widespread among primitive peoples of varying levels of .material culture. 
Indeed, the family feud as a means of settling disputes has persisted in 
various parts of Europe and the United States down to the present day. In 
some regions of the southern Appalachians, the mountaineers seem to pre- 
fer to settle certain personal problems by agencies other than those of the 
state. It seems to take some time for the mountaineers to learn to re- 
linquish to the law power over matters which in the past have been in 
the control of the family. 

There is another organization among hunting peoples that has some 
regulatory power. It is a quasi-family organization much larger than 
the blood family, usually referred to as the clan. It is a kinship organi- 
zation, which may stretch across several villages, consisting of individuals 
who either are or are assumed to be related and who trace their descent 
from a common ancestor. The clan has some power as truly as has the 
immediate family, even in the disciplining of children. As will be seen 
more fully in a later chapter,^ one of the most important clan functions is 
the regulation of marriage. The clan has also a number of other func- 
tions, including principally the rendering of various social services to its 
members. Very probably the clan is a later development among the 
hunting peoples. 

Orderliness is also maintained by various associations, such as age 
societies, sex groups, and secret orders, found variously among the primi- 
tive cultures. These groups have rules of conduct which are apparently 
enforced by the associations. For example, among the Kai, Tami, 
Yabim and Bakaua tribes of northern New Guinea, the initiated men are 
organized into a religious brotherhood, called the bull-roarer society, 
which has as one of its principal functions the discipline of the women and 
the uninitiated males of the community. Females and uninitiated males 
are excluded from the activities of the society and are controlled by being 
kept in continual awe of the bull-roarer. At puberty, the young boys 
are taken from the village into the brush where a large hut has been built 
in the shape of a monster. Inside the hut are stationed a few of the older 
males who swing the bull-roaring instruments, which are merely flat pieces 
of wood having serrated edges and tied to the end of a string. However, 

^ Chapter XXIL 
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the young males believe^ as do the women, that the roaring noise comes 
from the bosom of the monster and are greatly impressed. A ritual fol- 
lows which symbolizes the young boys being swallowed by the beast, 
later to be regurgitated as full-grown men. During this process the boys 
are circumcised. After the ceremony they remain in the hut for several 
days, then are brought back to the village where much rejoicing and 
feasting follows in recognition of their young manhood.^ 

Thus it may be said that among the lower hunting cultures several 
different organizations maintain order, deal with crime, and enforce dis- 
cipline. The question arises as to whether there is present also a separate 
organization whose main function is governing, as is the case with the 
state in modern society. Was there a state in the lower hunting cultures? 
Has there always been a state? Or was it a social invention occurring 
later than the early hunting cultures? If it was a social invention, how 
did it originate? 

THE NATURE OF THE STATE 

Before trying to answer these questions about the state, it is desirable to 
consider further what the state is. In previous paragraphs it has been as- 
sumed that it is an organization whose main function is policing or the 
administration of justice. But it is true that the state may do other things. 
It may conduct a war, organize recreation, or manage a business. The 
state, then, may have many functions in different cultures. Is there any 
function that is common to states in all cultures? In general it would 
seem that the maintenance of order in a given territory for a group or 
community as a whole is the function most commonly found. Other 
groups, such as the family and the clan, may be responsible for limited 
phases of social control, but the state is sovereign. The state is a distinct 
and separate social institution with ultimate control over all other groups 
found within the given area. 

There does not seem to be a governmental organization, separate from 
other social organization, in very simple material cultures. But there 
may be discerned the beginnings of such an organization, and these be- 
ginnings may be viewed as the origins of the state. 

One of the sources of the idea of the state seems, among some peoples, 
to have come from the organization of hunting parties. These are ac- 
tivities that call for discipline, and have at times somewhat the aspect of a 

^ J, G. Frazer, the golden bough (New York: The Macmiilan Company, 1923), pp. 694- 
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crisis or war. Because the welfare of the group is dependent upon 
efficient and co-operative conduct in the hunt, the leader may develop 
policing power on such parties. Such was the case among the Shoshone 
Indians. The hunting party is a group that is outside the family and 
beyond the clan and represents the transference of the policing function 
from the family to another organization, temporary though it may be. 

Another idea in the conception of the state is a recognition of the terri 
tory to be ruled. This idea was much more developed in early times in 
agricultural regions, and in modern times when property is so important, 
than it was with the hunters, whose mode of living does not center their 
interest so much upon territorial boundaries. Their attention is focused 
rather on the group as defined in other ways than by the limit of the terri- 
tory it occupies. But however defined, the group as a whole is recog- 
nized among many primitive hunters as something larger than family, 
clan, village, or secret society. Evidence of this is found in the great 
difference in attitude toward the same offense committed by one wffio 
belongs to the tribe and by an outsider, that is, one who comes from a 
different territory. The punishment is different in each case. However, 
the members of these groups do not have a very clear conception of an 
entity such as a nation or state to which they must be loyal and obedient. 

FACTORS IN THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

The origin of the state, then, lies in the development of the function of 
maintaining order in a given territory.^ It can be seen that a crisis in- 
volving the whole group or territory is the sort of situation out of which 
the idea of discipline for the whole group would arise. Serious competi- 
tion between whole groups would also seem to be favorable to the origin of 
the state. A good example of the beginnings of a larger group unity is 
furnished by the experience of the southern Bushmen, who were described 
above as living in small groups without definite leadership or government. 
In periods of crisis, however, they do resort to organization, as wffien they 
unite to meet the invasion of the Hottentots and Kaffirs. In other words, 
war is very favorable to the development of the state, and is so recognized 
by many, writers. , 

v Butrwar 'itself 'must have, b^ or have had a. beginning. 

While fighting ' may be instinctiveoand; common to many animals, without 
culture,' war between groups is an organized activity, that it was necessary 
to learn. As Malinowski has observed: "'^To label all brawling, squab- 

^ For a fuller discussion, see Robert H. Lowie, origin of the state. 
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blingj dealing of black eye or broken jaw, war, as is frequently done, 
simply; leads: to confusion.. War can be defined as the use of organized 
force between two politically independent units, in pursuit of tribal 
policy. War in this sense enters fairly late into the development of human 
societies.’’^ 

Fighting between different groups was the beginning of war. Some- 
times these fights .tended to resemble reprisals as in the case of family feuds 
and sometimes the mere form- of a battle with very little ferocity seems to 
have satisfied the demands of the occasion. The development of material 
culture to the point where there was property in stored grain, or cattle, or 
other material objects created a situation more favorable to war. At least 
well developed war is found only among the cultures with considerable 
property. Very common is the raid, a sally of one party against another, 
but not always, of course, for property. Fighting to acquire land was not 
the purpose of very early wars, for many primitives have the feeling that a 
people , and- its land are inseparable. But later, under the plow culture, 
land became a highly prized object of possession and the idea of a people 
acquiring more territory developed. 

War and the growth of the state. War is favored by new means of 
transportation. The radius of the group’s action is thus increased. The 
domesticated horse, the longboat, the sailboat, and the airplane all 
tended to make one group impinge on another. The boat of the Vikings 
became an agency of aggression all along the western coast of Europe, as 
did the horse on the borderland between Asia and Europe. When the 
Plains Indians in America took over the horse from the Spanish, the 
tribes were thrown into closer contact and friction leading to war de- 
veloped. 

War, piracy, and raids, like the hunting party, develop agencies of 
discipline, especially when tribute is exacted from the conquered peoples. 
When a war leads to slavery of the conquered peoples another step in the 
development of rule is taken. The role of slavery in the development of 
the state has perhaps been emphasized too much, since the status of in- 
dividuals captured as slaves is often like that of members of the household 
and has little to do with the state. However this may be, it is clear that 
conquest, in providing a subject population to be ruled, develops the 
group consciousness, loyalty, and discipline which are essential to the exist- 
ence of the state. 

^ B. Malinowski, ' ‘culture as a determinant of behavior,” in Hansard Tercentenary 
Conference, factors determining human behavior (Cambridge: Harvard University Press^ 

mi)* 
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The war chief was probably a factor in the origin of the ■ state. A 
leader seems to arise at times almost spontaneously in any group^ as the 
leaders appear at hunting parties, in festivals, and in ceremonies among 
the old men; the idea could be taken over in war, even if the exigencies of 
war did not make the need fairly obvious. The hereditary transmission 
of leadership is a later development. It is found widely scattered in 
Africa, Polynesia, and Micronesia, but rarely among the American 
Indians. The hereditary factor in leadership is correlated in primitive 
society with the inheritance of property and with the idea. of social class, or 
caste. Since these were generally lacking in the Americas, the demo- 
cratic principle was more in evidence here. 

The state takes more definite shape as the leaders do more things for 
the group as a whole. While collectivism of this sort is not very common 
among preliterate peoples generally, among the pueblo groups of the 
southwestern United States there are many functions undertaken for the 
group as a whole, such as the regulation of the time of planting corn, the 
disposition of certain lands, and the provision for ceremonies and festivals. 
The collectivistic idea was especially strong among the Inca, the pre- 
literate people of Peru who, without the aid of a written language, built 
up an empire of three million persons along the South American coast. ^ 
Here the state rendered all sorts of services for the people, such as the 
frequent partition of the land among the dispossessed, the provision of 
steady employment, and the institution of old-age insurance. While the 
rendering of such services is not an essential part in the definition of the 
state, still it clearly helps to build up the state into a more significant 
entity. ■ 

The Development of the 'State 

THE EVOLUTION 'OF THE STATE ' 

The discerning reader may already have observed from the preceding 
discussion that there is no linear evolution of the state from the early be- 
ginnings to the nationalistic governments of the present. Social institu- 
tions never grow through any series of stages which are common to all 
people. The reasons for this will be considered in the last chapter of this 
section, but here it would be well to observe the fact itself As has already 
been seen, the American Indians had little political organization, but 

^ This estimate as to popuiation made by A. L. Kroeber, “native American population,’* 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 36:24, January-March, 1934. 
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African tribes, although apart from their iron work no higher in material 
culture, had elaborate states; states which are comparable, indeed, to the 
lesser European governments of today. Among the Zulu, for instance, 
there was the ruthless despotism built up by the great chief Chaka at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. With the help of a standing army 
of 15,000 men, he made the Zulu into the great South African power. 
So too there is extensive governmental development among other African 
tribes, like the Uganda, the Shilluk, and the Bushongo. The great 
elaboration of government among the latter can be seen from the following 
account: 

There are about 137 gradations and specializations of court func- 
tionaries under the nyimi (head chief and supreme judge) consisting of 1 8 
legal officials, including a judge of crimes committed wi th a sharp weapon, 
a judge of stolen goods, a judge deciding whether death is from suicide, 
and if so assessing the fines against the parents, a judge of witchcraft, an 
agent who administers the poison ordeal, etc. ; 5 military officials, including 
one to reassemble deserters and dispatch them to rejoin the army on the 
field of battle; 6 administrative officials, one of them to receive funeral 
taxes, another to give village chiefs girdles significant of authority; 16 
representatives of tribes; 17 representatives of trades — hunters, fisher- 
men, boatbuilders, blacksmiths, weavers, salt manufacturers, singers, 
dancers, etc.; a representative of the father of twins; 42 court officials 
with determined functions of sinecures with privileges, including pre- 
sumptive heirs, bearers of insignia, a narrator of legends, a collector and 
appropriator of gifts brought to the nyimi^ but dropped in the excitement 
of the donors, a collector (with an assistant) of gifts made to tht nyimi 
by those recovering from sickness through his divine influence, an attend- 
ant for running before the nyimi to remove obstacles from his path; slaves 
on whom iho nyimi sits; 14 women functionaries, including kindred of the 
nyimiy a head of the royal harem, one to put pepper in the eyes of disobedi- 
ent women, and an assistant to attend the women while thus temporarily 
blinded, a teacher of songs to women, etc.^ 

Even though the evolution of the state cannot well be traced, it is pos- 
sible to indicate factors and situations correlated with the conception of 
the state. Many of these factors and situations have already been indi- 
cated. These were leaders, hunting parties, policing associations, prop- 
erty, war, slavery, governmental functions other than maintaining order, 
and social classes. As has been shown, different combinations of these 
situations produced different types of government in various societies. 

^ W. L Thomas, primitive behavior, pp. 435-36 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1937). 
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FEUDAL GOVERNMENT 

Another element leading to government is the growth of powTr and 
property in the hands of a single farmer among a people of a common 
culture. The large landowner with slaves, serfs, retainers, followers, or 
laborers would naturally exercise a certain government over them. 
These rich men became chiefs or lords. In an age when policing w^as in- 
adequate, there were piracy, pillage, and feuds on a large scale. One 
chief would conquer another and exact the payment of tribute, which he 
used in part to maintain competent fighters. In the course of time con- 
solidations of territory and of retainers were affected, much as competi- 
tion in industry leads to the monopolistic trust. The expansion of the 
holdings of a rich and warlike farmer led to government on a large scale. 
But long after a single king had risen to hereditary power over the whole 
area there continued to exist this feudal relation between overlord and 
vassals and serfs. 

The process is familiar to readers of medieval European history.^ 
But much the same system is found in Japan, China, India, and Asia 
Minor. It is important to note that the feudal system is found also 
among preliterate peoples in different parts of the wurld, such as Peru, 
Mexico, Africa, and Polynesia. The beginnings of feudalism among 
primitive peoples are found wherever there is a high development of the 
property system, for payment is made in goods to the chief. There is 
always also a class division between the rich or aristocrats, and the com- 
mon people. Apparently there is not always the element of protection in 
war. At least much more apparent in some cases is the idea of personal 
loyalty or devotion. This apparent absence of protection in the loyalties 
to overlords in some cultures, like the Polynesian, suggests that war may 
not have been an essential factor in the rise of this type of economic-gov- 
ernmental relationship. 

How the feudal system broke down and led to nationalism in Western 
Europe is described in the histories of that period. The consolidation of 
different tribes with different dialects into a large state was a slow process. 
The development of a money economy played a part in this change, 
since it was easier to collect money-taxes from a large area than a portion 
of the farm produce, as was' the practice under feudalism. Gunpowder, 
was of some influence since it affected the method of protection. Im- 

^ See D. G. Munro, the middle ages (New York: The Century Company, 1921), and LyxNn 
Thorndike, medieval history (Boston: Houghton Mijfflin Company, 1917)* 
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portant also were better methods of transportation, which led to wider 
areas of rule and hence to more powerful groups. There were develop- 
ments in culture itself which led to the breakdown of the feudal system. 

The competition of local big men did not always lead to the domination 
of one king over all Sometimes these powerful chiefs developed a sort 
of federated government, much as competition in industry leads some- 
times not to the single monopoly but to the cartel. Thus Indians in 
northeastern America developed a far-flung federation of different tribes 
or nations. So also the chiefs in Iceland, without ever having had a king 
got together a quasi-federation called the Althing which settled problems 
of common concern. 

CITY-STATES 

The government previously discussed dealt with small villages and 
agricultural areas. But in antiquity there were also relatively large 
cities which dominated the surrounding territory and were called city- 
states. Indeed some cities extended their power over a vast region and 
levied tribute on distant lands, especially where sea or land transporta- 
tion was favorable. Athens and Rome in ancient times were of this type. 
When the territory ruled was very extended the states were called em- 
pires, as in the case of Persia, Egypt, Assyria, and Rome. These cities 
often grew up on water routes and prospered because of trade. In these 
cities wealth was not so much in land as in goods. Land, it may be ob- 
served, is a type of wealth that may be held for a number of generations 
and hence favors the hereditary principle. Land is also capable of sup- 
porting retainers and armies, especially where a castle gives protection. 
A hereditary nobility among the land aristocrats was a natural product 
of evolution. But in the cities, with the economic life less stable, the 
hereditary principle was less secure than in farming. The family and kin- 
ship system was less prominent in ancient cities than in rural areas, and 
the support to hereditary rule was less notable. Furthermore, the cities 
were more susceptible to change, with the overseas traders bringing in 
new ideas from other lands. Rich men and great warriors became rulers 
in the city-states but the idea of citizenry also developed. Democratic 
tendencies arose. The wealth to run the city came in part from the 
traders, though the city armies and navies conquered surrounding 
territory and levied tribute on these regions. Since wealth came from 
the citizens and the fate of a city involved the fate of the citizens, they 
shared more in the governing process. The origins of democracy were in 
the cities. 
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FIGURE 110, THE ROMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 167 

"The rule of the city-states over surrounding territory extended sometimes to distant lands, as is 
shown by the area under tribute to the Roman Empire at the time of its greatest extent. The empire 
represented, about A.D. i6y, a great advance in the development of the state. 

FROM MONARCHY TO PARLIAMENT 

The modern era has been characterized by the passing of absolute 
monarchies and their replacement by limited monarchies and republics. 
Kings, czars, kaisers, and emperors were associated with the land economy, 
but they existed for a time in empires like the Roman and during the 
early stages of capitalism. Sometimes the kingship system was abolished 
more or less violently, and republics with elected officers were set up 
without any king at all, as in France. Sometimes the king was retained, 
but with his power drained away, as is the case with England. This 
result was achieved by parliament wresting powder away from the king, 
through their control of the source of revenue, for it takes money to run a 
government ' and to support a king and Eis court. ■ Originally the king 
derived his revenue from such sources as tribute laid on rich feudal farm- 
ers in his kingdom, and from the sale of various privileges. With capital- 
ism, there came a different source of wealth and a different class of 
wealthy persons. The king’s problem then was to get, not a portion of 
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FIGURE ill. EXTENSION OF THE VOTE IN ENGLAND 
The democratic practice of voting at elections developed gradually. Even in the United States 
in the early days of the republic, voting was restricted by property qualifications, and in some states 
todcy the payment of a poll tax is a prerequisite to the franchise. 


the farm produce, but money. The tax system developed and with it, 
parliaments. The moneyed class was able to wrest power away from the 
monarch by withholding funds unless the king permitted it to have a 
hand in legislation. ' 


DEMOCRACIES 

With the breakdown of the king’s power, democracies did not always 
arise immediately. The power usually passed to those who had property, 
rather than to the “people,” that is, aU adult citizens, poor as well as rich. 
However, the transition was sometimes made directly to the people. 
Such was the case in 1793 after the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
The common people were not able to hold the power they took, though, 
for Napoleon established himself as emperor. That the rank and file of 
the people should actually do the ruling and run the state was a very 
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radical idea at the close of the eighteenth century, more radical than com- 
munism is today. Sovereigns at that time had divine rights, dealt with 
profound matters of statecraft, and the government was clothed in aristo- 
cratic regalia, a magnificent expression of which was seen in the court of 
Louis XVI of France. Such was the atmosphere of government. To 
turn all this over to the barkeeper, the woodcutter, and the butcher was 
indeed a revolutionary idea. 

In Athens the free citizens who helped determine governmental policy 
were always a minority of the adult population. Plato and Socrates were 
both hostile to democracy. In Rome, though its government was a 
republic for a time, democracy was even less in evidence than in Athens. 
In the United States there were many qualifications for voting, especially 
during the first few presidencies;^ Jefferson organized political clubs 
among the people, but Andrew Jackson was the first representative of the 
masses. In modern times democracy has been encouraged by a wider 
education and a higher standard of living. The masses, because of pub- 
lic education and higher wages, are more capable of voting intelligently 
and are able to contribute more taxes. 

Modern Problems of Government 

METHODS OF DEFEATING THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 

Democracies have extended the vote to practically all adult citizens, 
but that does not mean that the people rule. All the people have not the 
time, the interest, or the knowledge required to rule in a modern city or a 
modern state. The New England town meeting of decades gone by was 
an institution whereby the people ruled. They came to a meeting and 
after considerable discussion decided by vote what was to be done. But 
the New England town was a small, primary group, the issues were 
simple, there was no great hurry, and the citizens all had much the same 
background of ideas. 

In some states today there are devices designed to give the people direct 
control over legislation; the initiative and referendum enable the rank 
and file of voters to propose and pass on legislation that is ordinarily 
handled by a legislature.' ■ But even'so the' voters do not always Take an 
interest in the question submitted to them. One close student of direct 

^ Beard has shown how our Constitution was framed by the propertied class with a view to 
safeguarding „ and perpetuating their, special privileges. \ Charles A. Beard, .ak economic, in- 
terpretation OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES (Ncw York: The MacmiUan Corn- 
,pany,;i925).', ^ 
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legislation lias said that only one in a hundred read the laws on which they 
vote.^ If the measures are complex the voters do not understand them. 
Finally, the people as voters are subject to persuasion by the advocates 
who can bombard them with the most propaganda. In this case, the 
power lies not with the people, but with the few who can pay for the 
most extensive barrage of propaganda. 

Usually the people do not vote on legislation, nor do they execute 
orders; they delegate these powers to representatives in legislatures or to 
executive officials. Even in such cases the will of the people may not be 
ascertained. The election may be controlled by others who would then 
be the source of power rather than the people. There are several differ- 
ent ways in which elections are controlled so that, though there are tens of 
millions of voters, actual political power falls into the hands of small 
groups. Some of these methods are the following: 

1 . Actual buying of votes. 

2. Spending of money for propaganda in newspapers, radio, etc. 

3. Voting the long ballot with too many names. 

4. Making effective appeals by methods, such as kissing babies or singing 
over the radio, that have nothing to do with the issues at hand. 

5. Controlling the nominations by party machinery, which may mean 
controlling the election. 

6. Failing to provide an explanation of the issues. 

7. Neglecting to vote on the part of many voters, leaving the issues to be 
decided by a roundup of voters by bosses, fixers, and special interest 
groups. 

The political machine and party as a source of power. The wishes of 
the people may not be ascertained, or they may be defeated in these 
several ways. The source of power in a democracy, in cases where the 
people are not fully oriented and interested, is in those who thus cir- 
cumvent the people. One of these sources is the inner group of the 
political party, often called the ^ “^machine,’’ a particularly common feature 
of city politics in the United States.^ The active members of a corrupt 
city machine make money out of politics through contracts for paving 
streets, constructing buildings, by getting cheaper franchises for public 
utilities, rakeoffs from gambling, the sale of liquor, and the protection of 

James D. Barnett, operation of the miriATiVE, referendum and recall in Oregon (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1915). 

= Charles E. Merriam, the American party system (New York: The Macmillan Company^ 
1922). 



FIGURE 112. THE TWEED RING 

Contemporary cartoons show the vigor of the revolt against corruption of local city political ma^ 
chines. Many Amrican cities have had experience with corruption^ against which there has been 
revolt. Perhaps the most famous era of corruption arose under Boss Tweed in New fork, 
harper’s weekly, August jg, i8yi. 


vice and other criminal acthdties. Such interested persons organize 
workers in precincts to persuade citizens to vote the machine way and to 
make sure that such supporters go to the polls, sometimes even to vote 
more than once. 

The vitality of these city machines is remarkable. The reason is the 
economic base. The organization rests on favors from the government. 
The famous Tammany Hall of New York City has been in existence since 
1789, and has survived such exposures as the Lexow, Mazet, Parkhurst, 
and Seabury investigations. The difficulty of eliminating such a ma- 
chine is illustrated by the fact that despite the Tweed scandal in 1879“ 
one' of: the worst' of all time — it; wasnnly a few years before:'; Tammany 
had , regained itsv power. . New York is -not ^ the only city that has had , a' 
corrupt political system which ran the government for the machine rather 
than acting as leaders for the people. Similar political organizations 
have characterized Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
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most of the ether big cities of the United States. When the machine 
becomes excessively corrupt, a revolt often occurs, and a reform adminis- 
tration comes in for a time. 

Political machines may be typified by the one in Chicago.^ The 
organization consists of precinct captains, precinct canvassers, and ward 
bosses. Upon the shoulders of the precinct captains rests the responsi- 
bility for visiting and winning over the voters of their districts. In this 
they are assisted by the canvassers, who are rewarded according to the 
number of votes they procure. The ward bosses are the real element of 
strength in the political setup. Even when the party they represent is 
defeated, the ward bosses continue to be influential in their own wards. 
Many such bosses in Chicago have held their positions for as long as thirty 
years. They are able to do this because of the large number of persons 
who are obligated to them — individuals in the community as well as 
officeholders. The latter are indebted to the ward bosses for their elec- 
tion or appointment; the former for the distribution of money and favors. 
The bosses have some control over jobs and are able to find employment 
for numbers of their followers. In addition to distributing jobs and 
money, the ward bosses dole out food and coal to the poor, hold picnics, 
and give beer parties. These activities and others are carried on by 
political clubs organized in the ward. The ward organizations, in turn, 
are integrated into a city- wide superstructure. 

The local machines, operating for the benefit of the bosses with the 
interests of the people secondary, cannot do everything they want to. 
They cannot be altogether irresponsible. For instance, the machine in 
New York, powerful as it was, could not raise the subway fare above five 
cents. When the people want something very much, such as the right to 
drink beer, and when the issue is simple and clear and the people are well 
oriented on the question, the machine cannot well thwart them. But if 
the issue is complex, not greatly desired, and somewhat uncertain in its 
benefits, as for instance, proportional representation in voting, the ma- 
chine can be decidedly obstructionistic. In practice, the range of the 
machine's freedom of action and control is limited. The bosses often 
give the people more of the things they want than do the reform adminis- 
trations. Boss Tweed in New York built Riverside Drive and parkway, 
planted trees, beautified the city, and spent much money on improve- 
ments. The bosses do not object to building parks, playgrounds, public 

^ Harold F. Gosnell, machine politics: Chicago model (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937). 
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buildings^ furnishing musical concerts, and otherwise satisfying the wants 
of the voters, if they can cut in on the contracts. They tend to defeat the 
will of the people most effectively in matters of economy. 

The party operates in the United States in state elections as well as in 
municipal ones. There was, for instance, a machine built up by the late 
Huey Long in Louisiana that was so powerful it , was called ■ fascistic. 
The legislature, which originated democratic programs, was said to vote 
in that state at the dictation of the political boss. 

There is a national political organization, too, though it is not so com- 
pact, nor does it operate so boldly for selfish ends. The charge of graft 
has seldom been leveled at the leaders of the Federal Government. The 
national party organization has up to the present time been rather loose. 
It has no such tight organization as has the National Socialist party in 
Germany, the Fascist in Italy, or the Communist in Russia. All these 
party organizations have their subchiefs, corresponding to the ward 
bosses in American cities. Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini receive fre- 
quent reports from their ward bosses, just as did Tw^eed and Long. In 
the United States the national political party is rather like a federation 
of the local machines, but with the Federal Government in the United 
States now participating in so many activities that touch the citizen, it is 
likely that the national party organization wiU soon cease to be so loosely 
organized. 

The political party is not engaged, of course, in trying to defeat the will 
of the people except in certain cases. In reality the political party is a 
mechanism for running the government and for facilitating the will of 
the people. The elected officers of the party are most astute in finding 
out public opinion and trying to give people what they want. The people 
are, however, not a single unified group, but are made up of classes, so 
that the interests of all classes are not met by the party, even though it be 
sensitive to public opinion. 

Lack of interest of voters. It has been shown that though the vote is 
given to the people in a democracy and elections are determined by their 
vbte, it does not therefore always follow that the power formerly pos- 
sessed only by kings, the aristocracy, or the rich has been transferred suc- 
cessfully to all the people. Several reasons have been given in preceding 
paragraphs. Another reason is the lack of interest of the people in 
.voting.' 

made easy by the failure ^ of most citizens ■ to 
active part in political; affairs. Most persons eligible to vote .usually .fail 
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to do so. A study ^ of all elections from 1932 to 1936 in Flint, Michigan, 
showed that out of a population of 160,000 there were only 30,000 active 
voters. An additional 40,000 were registered but not active; and 20,000 
more who might have been eligible voters were non-active and non- 
registered. Only a third of those who were eligible actually participated. 
Since a simple majority of those voting is usually sufficient to decide is- 
sues, about one sixth of the eligible voters can and do outweigh the wishes 
of the other five sixths. When the issues are important or the candidates 
prominent, the voters show more interest. The largest turnout occurred 
in the presidential election of November 8,1932, when 85 per cent of the 
registered voters went to the polls; but even on this basis, a little over 
one third of those eligible to vote could carry an election. The average 
participation for all sixteen elections from 1932 to 1936 was 43 per cent of 
the registered voters. 

As to why so many citizens do not vote, the reasons given are numerous. 
A very limited number are prevented by physical difficulties, such as ill- 
ness or absence from home at the time of voting. A few run up against 
legal and administrative obstacles, such as insufficient legal residence, 
congestion at the polls, and the fear that if time is taken for voting it will 
result in the loss of business or wages. There is also a very general dis- 
belief in the value of voting, a feeling, for instance, that one vote counts 
for nothing, or that all parties are crooked. Others believe that woman’s 
place is in the home. In the modern world, moreover, there is a great 
deal of competition for our time; we are absorbed by other interests and 
are not willing to give up half an hour or so to cast a ballot, especially 
when we have little preference between candidates who are unfamiliar to 
us, or when we have no information concerning the complex issues we 
are asked to decide. These reasons were given by a representative group 
of non-voters studied by Merriam and GosnelL^ The principal reason 
for non-voting was general indifference, this excuse being advanced by 
44.3 per cent of the group. An interesting finding was that there were 
twice as many female as male non-voters. 

The voters do not always understand the questions before them, they 

^ Max P. Heavenrich, “one third of eligible voters participate in elections/’ public 

MANAGEMENT, 20:3IO~II, Octobcr, I938. 

^ Charles E. Merriam and Harold Gosnell, non-voting (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1 924) . This is a study of 6000 non- voters representative of the 700,000 who did not vote 
in the mayoralty election in Chicago, April, 1 923. The number of registered voters was 900,000 
and the number of eligible voters 1,400,000; it is seen that the number who did not vote was 
about equal to the number who did. 
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do not know the characters of the candidates, nor do they take the time to 

investigate adequately. ■ A candidate with the name Will Rogers was 
picked to rim by his party and far outran his ticket. in number of votes. 
After a candidate with a beautiful voice sang over t,he radio and won an 
important election, six singers announced candidacy for political office. 

On the, other hand, the voters learn to know a candidate for the na- 
tional presidency very well. Issues that are highly technical, like the re- 
organization of the administrative branches of the national go vernment, 
are not well understood by the voters, ■ The following illustration, shows 
that on such an issue many voters simply resort- to guessing. In Oregon 
in 1930, two propositions amending the constitution on the subject of 
motor vehicles were submitted to the voters. Both had to be adopted for 
either to be effective, yet 12 per cent more voted for Amendment No. i 
than for Amendment No. 2. The percentage of guessers may, of course, 
have been larger. Some measures are very well understood, however, as 
was the case with the proposal to prohibit the sale of liquors. 

It thus appears that the people in a democracy do not exercise their 
power wisely' on many issues. But this power is effective in simple and 
very important matters, and its possession by the people is a potential 
check on the abuse of government. 

Democracy and interest groups. Democracy arose to take the power 
out of the hands of the aristocratic and rich ruling- classes and to put it 
into the hands of the people,, who were learning to read and- write and to 
acquire more money. , A review in the preceding paragraplis of how the 
experiment works indicates that democracy seems to work best in a homo- 
geneous society like a New England town, or in the agricultural West, 
where nearly everyone'- is 'of the same' social class. It also works well 
when the issues of government are simple. 

' But society is changing. ' It is 'becoming more heterogeneous.. There 
are many different ' races and immigrant groups. . - No longer ' are - there , 
just farmers and tradespeople; there , -are skilled laborers and common 
laborers; tenant farmers and landowners;- professional classes; shipping 
interests; transportation- groups; public utility groups; merchants;, manu- 
facturers of steel, textiles, chemicals; there a-re:men and women voters; 
easterners; southerners; westerners;-' particularly are there social classes. 
These groups have neither t'he,-S'ame education, 'the same;' manners or 
customs, the same attitudes, m tiie SBim social backgrounds; hence it is 
easy to find misunderstanding among -them and difficult to find agree- 
ment. Furthermore, the government ideals with many more questions 
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than it did formerly, as was suggested in the first paragraphs of this chap- 
ter. For these reasons, the smooth operation of democracy is becoming 
increasingly difficult. The issues are not such as can be settled by a pub- 
lic opinion formed in gatherings of villagers and farmers sitting around 
the stove in the country store. 

It has been shown that, in lieu of any straightforward expression of 
power by the people, the political party runs the government for the 
people — but at the price of favors for themselves. The analysis may be 
extended further. The government is influenced greatly by groups that 
are most interested in getting the government to do something for them. 
In the case of the political machine, it is the boss and his henchmen. In 
the case of the tariff, it is the manufacturers. If the cotton farmers have a 
low price and a surplus of cotton, then they bring pressure on the govern- 
ment for relief. If health insurance is the question, the doctors will take 
an interest. Sometimes the interest group is very broad, as in such cases 
as prohibition or war, and includes not only the liquor interests, the 
churches, or the munitions workers, but also the whole people. If one 
interest group goes too far, the other groups unite to prevent excesses. 

The question may be asked as to why such pressure groups exist. It 
may first be noted that the people have representatives and elect execu- 
tives, because a large population is unwieldy and too busy to function in 
governing except at such times as elections. The bases of representation 
in the United States are geography and population; for instance, there 
are fourteen representatives in Congress from New Jersey and forty-five 
from New York, and two senators from each state. The justification for 
representation on a geographical basis was clear in the days when hetero- 
geneity was chiefly regional and when transportation and communication 
were slow. But today, the heterogeneity is only partly geographical. 
The Pacific coast has different interests from those of New England, it is 
true; but heterogeneity in modern times is in large part occupational or 
economic. Social classes and occupational groups are not localized, and 
since representation is not based on such interest groups, they must make 
their influence on National Government felt in other ways, principal 
among which is lobbying. 

The lobbyists who throng the corridors and anterooms of the Capitol 
are so numerous that they are often called the Third House. Since their 
operations are described in detail in an,earlier chapter I it will suffice to 
say here that they influence governmental officials if they can show that 
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they control the voters, for the life of an elected official depends on votes. 
Some lobbies are much more effective than others; the farmers are very 
effective lobbyists, as are business groups. The American Federation of 
Labor has a very strong lobby in Washington. Unorganized labor, the 
unemployed, and the destitute generally do not send lobbyists to Wash- 
ington and are under-represented in the Third House. 

The effort to place the power taken from the sovereign and the wealthy 
aristocrats in the hands of the people has meant that, in general, the 
people who wield this power on most of the details of government are in 
reality a shifting collection of interest groups. But sometimes a majority 
of the people become a big interest group on some question, and poten- 
tially such a large interest group exists as a check on excesses or as a 
determiner of important questions. No single interest group controls the 
government on all questions for long. 

WHAT SHALL THE GOVERNMENT DO? 

The problem of who owns the government is not the only major ques- 
tion of statecraft today. An equally important one is what the govern- 
ment shall do. The laissez-faireists, whose philosophy thrived with the 
beginnings of capitalism and the industrial revolution in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, held that the government which governed least 
governed best. The courts, police, army and navy, and a few other func- 
tions were considered to be sufficient. Since government had been pre- 
viously associated with tyrannical monarchs, this attitude was natural. 
Another important reason, though, was that the rising industrialists 
wanted to be let alone by government. 

Whether government does much or little depends upon circumstances. 
Governmental functions, like folkways and mores, change. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, governments did little; in the early part 
of the twentieth century, governments did much. The conditions w^ere 
different 

REGENT TRENDSTN GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 

' Governments have been increasing the number of their functions 
rapidly in the past century and a half. A tabulation ^ of the growth of 
state functions jin; Minnesota, show^ the growth of functions: to he very 

, ' . . * ■ M. B. ■ Lambie, / ADMINISTRATION : , OF THE' STATE' OF MINNESOTA' ' (Minneapolis, , Minnesota 
League of Minnesota Mmiicipalities Publication, 1924),; p. 6 . , 
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FIGURE 113. GROWTH OF GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS IN DETROIT 

Governmental functions are increasing rapidly. The above chart shows the actual numerical 
growth^ which in general agrees with the measures of growth in terms of money spent. This 
growth of functions probably means an increase in taxation and also that the government has taken 
over functions formerly exercised by the family and other institutions. Adaptedfrom'P-S. Ghapin, 
CULTURAL CHANGE (jV'^2£; Tort The Century Company), p. 368. Based on data compiled by 
Upson. 

rapid. There were 14 adininistrative units in 1858, and at subsequent 
ten-year intervals the numbers were 19, 36, 58, 91, 123, and 155 in 1918. 
Similar increases are noted in a study of Detroit.^ These increases are 
not all additions of totally new functions, though they are new administra- 
tive units. These particular compilations have not been carried forward. 
But another study of the functions of the Federal Government reveals a 
great increase from 1915 to 1929. The evidence is based in part on the 
amount of expenditures, which measure in an approximate fashion the 
extent of functions. In Table 29 is presented the growth of expenditures; 
the value of the dollar has been kept constant. The table shows a dou- 
bling of governmental expenses, which is some indication of the increase in 
function. 

* L. D. Upson, the growth of a cary (Detroit: Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
1921). Some of the increases cited are apparent rather than real. The point is discussed by 
Chapin in his cultural change (New York: Century Company, 1928). 
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Table 29. 

Combined Government Expenditures, 

1915-29 


(in millions of 1915 dollars) 


Government 

Federal 

States 

>915 

719-2 

1929 

1.635.1 

Per cent 
Increase 

125 

Cities over 30,000. 1,048.3 ■■ ■ 

Other local i 6 

UH9-5 

1.94.5-6 

2,006.4 

J 35 

.85 

80 

All 


6,736.6 

100 


It' is seen that from 1915 to. 1929 the expenditures of states showed the 
largest proportional increasCj the increase in federal outlays was close 
behind^ while the growth in costs of the smaller governmental units was 
considerably less., , For all governmental agencies combined, expend!-' 
tures in the period doubled. Taking into account the increase in popula- 
tion during these, years, we find the per capita cost of government in- 
creased 65 per cent. 

What are the functions for which this money was spent? Considering 
first the activities of the Federal Government, it is noteworthy 't.Iiat w^ar is 
still one of the central functions of the state. By far the largest expendi- 
.tures' of the .National Government are made in payment of .past wars and. 
preparation for future .wars. ' Including the 'Costs ..of .' Army3''Na\y5 and 
Veterans' services, plus interest and trust fund payments attributable to 
military purposes, it is estim.ated that more than 65 per cent of the total 
national expenditures for 1930 'Originated in war activities. ' While the 
amount of money : spent for military purposes in 1930 was twice as great 
as in 19155 the outlay for .civil functions also doubled in this period, so 
that the proportions remained unchanged, about one third for civil and 
two thirds for' military purposes/ ' 

As for the civil functions of the Federal Government, the increase in ex- '. 
penditures for the several departments from 1915-30, computed in terms 
of 1915 dollars, was as follows: general administration, 80 per cent; for- 
eign relations, 90 per cent; general law..enforce.ment, 450 per cent; admin- 
istration and development of natural resources, 100 per cent; promotion 
and regulation of commerce, transportation, and communication, 195 
per cent; promotion of health and welfare, 35 per cent; promotion of 
education, science, and research, 150 per cent; public improvements, 60 
per cent; and territorial and local government, 90 per cent. It will be 
noted that three groups of functions increased more rapidly than the 

^ Carroll H. W'oody, “the growth of ..governmental, fungtio.ns/ regent social trends 
IN THE UNITED STATES (Ncw York: : McGraw-HiH Book Company, 1933), ^^5 P- 1324* 
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group as a whole: law enforcement;'' commerce, transportation, and 
communication; and education and research. 

The growth of civil functions comes from three sources: (i) existing 
agencies expanding old services, such as the civil service, the federal and 
penal institutions, and the customs service; (2) existing agencies adding 
new activities, as in the case of the National Park Service, Forest Service, 
and the Public Health Service; and (3) the creation of new agencies, such 
as the Tariff Commission, 1910; Power Commission, 1920; Board of Tax 
Appeal, 1924; Federal Oil Conservation Board, 1924; Board of Mediation, 
1926; Federal Radio Commission, 1927; and the Federal Farm Board, 
1929. The functions which have grown the most rapidly, particularly 
commerce, transportation, and communication, show the largest number 
of new agencies. 

These data also show that governmental functions increased under the 
leadership of the “rugged individualism'^ of the Republicans, who are, 
however, the lineal descendants of Alexander Hamilton, who favored a 
strong National Government. Functions of the Federal Government 
have increased even more, though, under the leadership of the party of 
Thomas Jefferson, who opposed Hamilton. So the functions grow under 
both parties. 

The growth of functions has been particularly extensive during the 
depression years of the nineteen-thirties, when the Democrats were in 
power. There had been around 65 such agencies created up to 1937,'’ of 
which the following are illustrations: 

Works Progress Administration 
Public Works Administration 
Securities Exchange Commission 
Social Security Board 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
National Resources Planning Board 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
National Labor Relations Board 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Federal Relief Administration 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Central Statistical Board 

The high costs of enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment are reflected here. 

® Lewis Merriam and Laurence F. Schmeckebier, reorganization of the national gov- 
ernment (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1939), pp. 5243-45. 


FIGURE 115. THE GREAT GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT IN WASHINGTON 
The Federal Government has been growing faster than the local governments^ as measured by the 
allocation of tax collections. This modern phenomenon is world-wide. One reason is the growth 
of the transportation and communication inventions. Another is the broader area as a tax base. 
Data taken from Albert Lepawsky, “America’s tax dollar: a key problem in gowrn- 

MENTAL RECONSTRUCTION,” THE ANNALS, 204:186^ November^ ^ 939 - 

This phenomenon of the increase of the functions of the state is world- 
wide and characterizes Japan, Mexico, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, Sweden, and other countries. 

Centralization of functions. The data on the growth of the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government presented in the preceding section show 
that the expenses of the federal and state governments have been growing 
at a faster rate than the expenses of city and local governments. This is 
partly due to the transfer of functions from local governments to central 
governments or to the assumption by the National Government of func- 
tions that were formerly considered to be in the province of state and 
local governments. For instance, relief to the unemployed was once 
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only a local function^ but now the government at Washington has as- 
sumed much of the responsibility. The regulation of wages and hours 
of labor, the care of the old, the education of youth in CCC camps, the 
creation of national police are additional illustrations. 

This phenomenon of centralization of governmental powers is also 
world-wide and seems to have been made possible by the transportation 
and communication inventions, which increase the size of the territorial 
base of government. In many cases the local governments are unable 
because of inadequate revenue to meet the present requirements of the 
populace. Many counties cannot afford adequate hospitals, libraries, or 
schools. By widening the area, a broader financial base is possible. In 
cases where this is not done, the richer central government extends 
financial grants-in-aid to the less favored local areas. Grants-in-aid 
have been given for maternal health, for old-age assistance, and for 
general education. 

An interesting example is afforded by the function of education, tradi- 
tionally a function of local and state governments. The increase of fed- 
eral participation in the educational program of the nation is indicated by 
the figures in Table 30, which shows rioi raal federal subventions to states 
for education in recent years: 

Table 30. Federal Aid to States for Education 

1910 * S 5,173,000 

1920 15,997,000 

1930 f. ... ..... 24,799,000 

1937-3S J-.... 52,122,000 

*Mable Newcomer, financial statistics of public education in the united states, 19x0-20, Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission (New York: The Macmillan Compan3% 1924), vol. vi, p. 88. 

t Paul R. Moht et al., state support for public education. National Survey of School Finance Publication 
(Washington: American Council of Education, 1933), p. 325. 

t FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, ig 37 -“ 3 S, Leaflet no. 54, Office of Education (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939), p. 23. 

These data show a tenfold increase in normal federal outlays for educa- 
tion in little over a quarter of a century. The figures exclude funds 
provided for services rendered directly by the Federal Government, such 
as schools for Indians; they also exclude emergency grants, which in re- 
cent years have been very heavy. 

During the year 193 3-34, for the first time in the history of public edu- 
cation in the United States, the Federal Government advanced money 
directly to individual schools and provided wages to individuals for en- 
gaging in educational work. For example, the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works made loans and grants for school buildings' 
and improvement projects, and the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
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istration furnished money with which to employ needy college students. 
Apart from grants for construction purposes, the Federal Government in 
i 937“38 appropriated approximately $220,000,000 for purposes of edu- 
cation; of this amount only 23 per cent was for regular purposes. 

Functions of the separate states. The great expansion of the functions 
performed by the Federal Government seems to have caused increases 
in the services performed by the various commonwealths, for many of 
the federal developments have entailed a co-operative relationship with 
the states. For example, federal grants for education are made to the states 
on condition that the states make stipulated appropriations of their own; 
the same is true for highway and other aid. Such controls set up by the: 
Federal Government have the effect of stimulating increased activity on 
the part of the states. The availability of federal aid in highway con- 
struction led to the creation of state highway departments in states 
which had no such departments before. The states have also increased 
their functions both by expanding established activities like the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and by assuming increasingly the functions of 
local governments, especially those of small places. For instance, prior 
to the eighteen-nineties local agencies were in complete charge of the 
building of roads, which were poor indeed. The coming of the auto- 
mobile helped to pull the nation out of the mud. Control over highways 
was shifted to the states, and a tremendous program of road-building was 
inaugurated. State expenditures for highways and waterways increased 
475 per cent between 1915 and 1929; and the mileage of hard-surfaced 
roads increased 776 per cent. Prior to 1923 the most prominent function 
of the states had been education. While now surpassed by highways, edu- 
cation occupies a secure second place and accounted for one fourth of the 
expansion of state expenditures from 1915 to 1929. In this period there 
was an increase of 282 per cent in the number of students in public univer- 
sities, colleges and professional schools. 

Functions of local governments. Except for the larger cities, local 
governments have not experienced any such significant expansion of 
functions as have the state and federal governments. Small city govern- 
ments perform no functions of such scope as the Federal Government has 
in its: veterans’ services and in the promotion of commerce and industry.. 
Nor does the; maintenance of city streets compare with the funetion^of 
state highways. Cities have, however, in recent' years taken on a number' 
of new functions, such as the development of zoning plans, new traffic 
controls, public airports, playgrounds, ' and community oenters." For the 
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most part, however, the growth of city functions has been due to the 
expansion of older activities such as education, which has accounted for 
nearly one half the growth of city governments. The fact that cities 
have not had a great expansion of functions in recent years does not 
mean that the cities have few functions. In reality, the city has a very 
large number of functions, such as policing, protecting from fire, safe- 
guarding weights and measures, collecting garbage, and preventing con- 
tagion. These functions, however, were developed many years ago. 

As for other local governments, such as counties, they too have taken 
on new functions since 1915 in such fields as health, recreation, and voca- 
tional and agricultural education. The increases here have been smaller 
than those of other governmental units because of the shifts of functions 
to the states. In an era of expanding social organization such as the 
present, the small places are often unable to perform adequately many 
of the functions they exercise. This fact is evidenced by the growth of 
special districts, union schools, and the like. In some places, as in North 
Carolina and Virginia, financial and other difficulties of local units have 
resulted in the support and control of highways being shifted entirely to 
the state. For that matter, even the states are not the most efficient 
units for performing certain functions, such as the conservation of natural 
resources, the promotion of commerce and industry, and the develop- 
ment of transportation and communication facilities. Such functions, at 
present performed by states, might perhaps be better carried out by 
regions, but constitutional obstacles stand in the way of regional organ- 
ization.^ 

GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 

One of the major doubts in regard to the extension of the functions 
of government concerns the efficiency of governmental work. There is 
abundant evidence of corruption, graft, and waste, particularly in Ameri- 
can city governments. Lincoln Steffens ^ states, in a study of St, Louis: 

Early in 1898* a “promoter” rented a bridal suite in the Planters’ Hotel 
and having stocked the rooms with wines, liquors and cigars until they 
resembled a candidate’s headquarters during a convention, sought intro- 
ductions to members of the Assembly. . . . Evidence now in the possession 
of the St. Louis courts tells in detail the disposition of $250,000 bribe 

^ Gf. Chapter XIV, “Human Ecology.” 

^ Lincoln Steffens, the shame of the cities (New York: McClure, Phillips and Company, 
^ 904 )^ PP* 5J“52. 
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money. Sworn statements prove that $75,000 was spent in the House of 
Delegates. , The remainder of the $250,000 was distributed in the Council. 

. . . Finally one vote was needed to complete the necessary two thirds in 
the upper Chamber. To secure this a councilman of reputed integrity 
was paid $50,000 in consideration that he vote aye when the ordinance 
should come up for final passage. . . . The promoter had expended nearly 
$300,000 in securing the legislation, but within a week he sold his rights 
of way to the ''Eastern Capitalists” for $i ,250,000. 

As to inefBciency, it is claimed that governmental employees do not 
work as energetically as do those in private industry. On the other hand, 
the construction of dams under the Tennessee Valley Authority seems to 
have been done with exceeding efficiency. Without attempting to assess 
the merits of the controversy, it is admitted that governments in the 
United States have been at times wasteful, inefficient and even corrupt. 
That better administrative traditions can be built, however, may be in- 
ferred from the relatively high standards in England and in Germany. 
Furthermore, improvements in administration are occurring so rapidly 
in the United States with the extension of the Civil Service and the merit 
system that Charles Merriam, close student of government and politics, 
sees a day ahead when corruption will be banished from government.^ 
It will naturally take some time to build up a tradition of efficiency with 
an able personnel. One of the reasons for corruption and inefficiency is 
that governmental activities have not been watched carefully, except by 
the bosses and the political machines. It is possible that the extension of 
the functions of government will increase efficiency. The theory is that 
if the government spends larger sums on more important concerns of the 
people, the administration will for this reason be w^atched more closely 
and at the same time attract a higher type of personnel. If the govern' 
ment in the United States should run the railroads, take over the coal 
mines, or build a mejchant marine, matters which are of much concern 
to business,, there would be considerable pressure for good service, as there 
is in the postal service. As the government does more important things, 
the service may be raised in efficiency and not be allowed to sink into 
corruption. 

Governmental enterprises sometimes have a more efficient organiza- 
tion than private industry, even though a governmental employee may 
not be as efficient as a worker in private industry. For instance, in the 
delivery of milk three or four private companies make wagon deliveries 

^ PROLOGUE TO POLITICS (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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in the same city block. If milk were delivered by the government with 
only one wagon to the street, duplication would be eliminated and a 
more efRcient organization would result, even though the driver might not 
deliver milk as rapidly. Governmental organization effects economies, 
then, in the elimination of the wasteful competition of private industry. 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

It has been shown that the task of democracy in a complex world 
with a government of vast functions is not an easy one. Added to these 
difficulties is the fact of social change. Change means new problems. 
Forty years ago the problems were bimetallism and railroad rate regula- 
tion. Thirty years ago they were workman’s compensation and factory 
inspection. Twenty years ago they were immigration and the League of 
Nations. Ten years ago they were business failures and unemployment. 
Such problems coming rapidly call for quick action. Democracy is fitted 
for deliberative action, and works well when there is time to educate the 
people on the issues confronting them. 

It is acknowledged that the democratic processes, involving the slow 
procedures of deliberation, debate, and consent, tend to be put aside in 
a crisis, such as a war or an acute depression of business, and the execu- 
tive either gets or takes the authority to act quickly. In American his- 
tory probably the most extreme instance of concentrated executive 
authority was that exercised by Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War.^ 
Lincoln is generally regarded as a great democrat, as the exponent of 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” His 
sympathies were doubtless deeply democratic, yet he was forced by cir- 
cumstances to exercise authority perhaps more arbitrary than that used 
by any other president. By comparison with Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson 
was a moderate dictator during the World War, for President Wilson 
consulted Congress more often. Lincoln was more hard pressed by war 
than Wilson. Lincoln asked for few of the powers he exercised. With- 
out the authority of formal law he placed thousands of suspected men 
in prison without any charges being preferred against them; proclaimed 
martial law; suspended the writ of habeas corpus; suppressed important 
newspapers indefinitely; and placed armed guards at election polls. He 
enlarged the army and navy beyond the limits permitted by existing law; 
spent public money without congressional appropriation; and issued the 

* J. G. Randall, constitutional problems under Lincoln (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1926). 
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Emancipation Proclamation simply by executive order^ as commander- 
in-chief of the army. Despite this exercise of dictatorial power, Lincoln 
of course established no thoroughgoing dictatorship. He had to face 
an election in 1864 in which he might have been defeated. 

War, of course, is a special situation where very quick action is de- 
manded. Only slightly less so is an acute business depression. But in a 
rapidly changing society many social problems come quickly, and are 
almost in the nature of crises. Something must be done c|uickly about 
the surplus cotton crops, the dust bowl, the housing situation, the tenant 
farmer. Since democracy was founded in an age of less rapid pace, 
when the social problems were fewer and less varied, its machiner}^ 
tends to be a little slow in the newer tempo. Its machinery is not geared 
up to the pace of rapid change. Dictators can move more quickly than 
legislative assemblies. 

The totalitarian states. It has been shown that democracies have 
undergone many changes since the French Revolution and the founding 
of the United States. In a world of change, democracy is still changing. 
But in recent years there has arisen a new type of government, sometimes 
called the totalitarian state. The totalitarian state in Russia has indus- 
trialized the country in remarkably quick time with its five-year plans. 
In Germany the totalitarian state built a war machine almost overnight 
and won notable victories in the diplomatic field. In Italy it made a 
country without coal or iron a temporarily powerful nation. These 
achievements force the consideration of this type of government; in- 
deed, the totalitarian state is a challenge to democracy. 

The totalitarian state, as its title implies, is a state in which the govern- 
ment is supreme in every field. It is a government with many functions 
in many fields, and it is authoritative in all. In so far as it engages in 
production it resembles state socialism. In practice there are other 
features not implied in the title which may or may not be essential to the 
type. These are: (i) the nullification of the legislature; (2) the posses- 
sion of dictatorial powers by the ruler; (3) one party system; (4) little 
voting by the electorate; and (5) considerable restriction of freedom.^ 

^ The terms used in regard to political activities are often exaggerated. Democracies, as has 
been shown, do not always have in practice a rule by the people for the people. Nor does a die* 
tator have unlimited power. He is subject to public opinion, and is often a mediator betwf m 
the extremes of the ruling group of his party. Nor is a ruler in a democracy at war a complete 
dictator, though he has more power delegated to him than in peacetime. The totalitarian 
state does not, of course, exercise total powers, nor have ail the functions of all the other social 
institutions been transferred to the state. The propaganda regarding democracies and totali- 
tarian states serves to exaggerate the differences. If friction exists between the kinds of 
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It may be noted that these characteristics are found in the democratic 
states in wartime. The president or prime minister is given dictatorial 
powers; parliament is much less powerful; party issues are subdued. War 
is no time for elections. The state takes on many new functions in 
carrying out a war. Totalitarian Germany, since the fall of its democ- 
racy in 19335 furiously prepared for war, and hence has become a 
modern Sparta. Italy has also for a decade been girding for war, 
Russia had to fight many armies after the revolution in 1917 and since 
invasions of her territory ceased she has prepared for other possible wars. 
Totalitarian states are found in states preparing for war, for Italy, Russia 
and Germany fought wars in the late 1930’s and 1940’s. France and 
Great Britain became totalitarian states in practice during these wars. 
The totalitarian states are clearly wartime states. But are they anything 
else? If and when the wars and rumors of wars cease, will the totalitarian 
state be modified in the direction of democracy? 

In seeking an answer, it may be remembered that the absolute mon- 
archies of earlier times had many of the characteristics of the totalitarian 
state. The strong monarchies had powerful rulers, legislatures did not 
exist or were weak, elections were non-existent or were opposed, and 
freedom was often restricted. In fact, Russia, Germany, and Italy had 
only a short experience with democracy before becoming totalitarian 
states. The development of totalitarian trends in these states is in many 
respects like a reversion to earlier types of government which have had 
a long existence. The totalitarian state may then have a longer duration 
than the period of a war or war preparation. 

However, prior to the nineteen-twenties, the trend all over the world 
was toward democracy. The reason was probably the dissatisfaction 
with the tyrannical monarchies, the increased education and income of 
the poorest classes, and the spread of the capitalistic economy. Demo- 
cratic government was a new invention that had worked well and was 
being diffused from one country to another. Does the rise of the totali- 
tarian states reverse the trend, or are they a temporary deviation only? 
Preparation for war in countries which had less than a century’s experi- 
ence with democracy is certainly a situation that could make for a tem- 
porary deviation from the trend, just as a big war in a democratic 
country makes for a deviation away from democracy. It may be that 

government, the democracies like to emphasize the freedom in a democracy and a lack of it in a 
totalitarian state which they call dictatorship. The totalitarian states like to emphasize the 
difference in esprit de corps. They call the democracies weak and incompetent. 
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special situations following the first World War favored the dictatorships, 
and that a return to a less warlike ■ state will see the totalitarian states 
swing back toward democracy. 

On the other hand, there is a strong inertia about governmental habits. 
Once totalitarian habits are set up, they are difficult to change. 

There is also the possibility that some of the totalitarian governmental 
devices may continue because they are effective. Forinstance, the totali- 
tarian states have social inventions which regulate industry, control im- 
ports and exports, and permit speedy action by the state. Such devices 
limit freedom of discussion, no doubt, but they also permit quick deci- 
sions. Some of these devices may prove effective in solving pressing 
peacetime problems as well as those of wartime. There may even be 
a tendency for democracies to use such totalitarian devices themselves. 
Social insurance was invented in monarchical Germany, for instance, in 
the eighteen-eighties, but has been adopted by other states. 

War is a most favorable condition for extensive and fast collective 
action. It is not surprising therefore that war should be a condition 
favorable to the invention of new types and forms of social organization. 
The state itself was largely an invention of wartime, as has been shown. 
At the end of the first World War in 1918, the United States and the 
other combatants dismantled almost completely their wartime organiza- 
tion in a return to normalcy. It is conceivable, though, that some of the 
wartime inventions, such as the control of exchange, might effectively 
have been retained longer. It is possible, thei’efore, that some part of 
the totalitarian structure may persist even in peacetime. 

Freedom versus organization. The problem of democracy versus 
totalitarianism may be generalized into the question of freedom versus 
organization. This was an issue in the days of the Greek tyrants. It 
was a problem in the days when the Magna Charta was wrested from 
King John of England. It is a problem today. Neither society nor 
government can be run without organization, but organization means 
restriction of freedom. The army has to be organized effectively for fast 
action and the soldier who has had his liberty curtailed must obey without 
discussion. The social problems of today can be solved only by organiza- 
tion which restricts freedom..^ Not the least of these problems which 
society must solve are economic, having to do with industry. One of the 

^ “ ... the problem is whether or not the powers w^hich government may require to prevent 
or deal with economic crises can be restricted to those consistent with parliamentar>^ govern- 
ment.’’. Galvin B. Hoover, DICTATORS i^T>'DEMOCRA.GiEs (New York,: The Macmillan Corn- 

pany, 1937), p. l8. 
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really great questions of today is what shall be the relation of govern* 
ment to industry. These and other problems can presumably be solved 
by discussion and the consent of the governed, if there is adequate time. 
In war, we have seen, there is not sufficient time for consent based upon 
full discussion and persuasion. In peacetime there is more time for 
discussion before action, but numerous urgent problems call for solution. 
Pressure groups demand action. It is dangerous to delay long in solving 
problems. Hence the solution calls for effective organization, the 
maximum liberty possible, and the capacity to act quickly. 



SUMMARY 


Although the act of governing others is a natural phenomenonj govern- 
ment as a social institution is not. Governing is involved in the domina- 
tion of the inferior by the superior, ' and the weak by the strong, and 
occurs throughout the animal world. Government, however, refers to 
an organization which maintains order for the whole group. Such an 
organization is lacking not only among animals but also among peoples 
with the simplest material culture. 

There is small need for a special institution of social control among 
primitive hunters, since there is little disorder among them. The routine 
of everyday living, elaborated and sustained by the folkways, makes for 
social regularity and stability. So, too, does the leadership supplied by 
the older men. Again, the groups are very small, w^hich means that 
public opinion can operate effectively as a regulatory force. Disorders 
which do occur are handled by organizations such as the family, the clan, 
and the various associations, the primary functions of which are not 
governmental. 

The idea of government as a special, separate institution gains in favor 
as the conception of the group as a whole develops. Even when families 
are organized along kinship lines into clans, there is also a sense of locality, 
so that those settlements which are contiguous have a ^‘consciousness of 
kind’’ which sets them apart from ‘‘outsiders.” Local bands thus become 
affiliated in sentiment, forming tribes. The tribe may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the state. 

There is not a uniform development of government for all cultures. 
Hence it is not possible to trace the evolution of the state, except for 
a particular people. What may be shown, however, are the principal 
factors which are correlated with the development of government, such 
as the presence of dominant personalities; war; surplus wealth to make 
war worth-while; conquest; tribute; classes; and slavery. 

In modern times the scope of the state has expanded, enormously. 
Governmental functions have been, steadily increasing, with , a tre.nd, 
toward centralization of power in the larger governmental units. ■ The 
modern era has been marked also by the decline of absolute monarchies' 
and the, gradual diffusion of sovereignty among the masses. 'Meantime 
society .has beGome^more heterogeneous' .a'nd complex - and' subject ., to ^ 
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rapid cultural changes. Democracy, suited to . slow, deliberate, direct 
action, is sorely beset by these changes. Although the power of the 
people in a democracy is always available as a check against abuses by 
elected officials, still the situation is such that the interests of the people 
are often subordinated to those of party cliques and special pressure 
groups. In serious crises, the democratic processes are suspended, and 
sometimes even superseded, by processes similar to those of the totali- 
tarian state. The latter, with its subordination of personal liberty to 
thorough social organization and prompt social action for national ends, 
now constitutes a threat to the democracies. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. Is it possible for a group of people to live together without 
formal governmental organization? Explain. 

•2. Why is there little need for government in the simpler so- 
cieties? 

3. What organizations maintain order, deal with crime, and en- 
force discipline among the lower hunting cultures? 

4. Can we think of the state as a social invention? If so, how did 
it originate? What factors are favorable to the development of 
the state? 

5. Why is sovereignty, or ultimate control over the behavior of its 
citizens, essential to the existence of the state? 

6. Is there a linear evolution of the state, with a series of stages 
common to all peoples? Elaborate. 

7. What is the relationship between a high development of the 
property system and a feudal type of government? 

8. How is the prevailing form of political leadership (hereditary or 
elective) tied in with the rest of the culture? 

9. What factors made the cities birthplaces of democracy? 

10. How is democracy in theory different from democracy in prac- 
tice? 

11. What features of our modern culture underlie the existence of 
the political machine? Could we get along without the politi- 
cal machine? 

12 . Discuss: “That government is best that governs leastf’ 
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13. Wliat is the relation of rapid social changes, such as are now 
occurring, to the need for formal governmental controls? 

14. What effect does a serious crisis like war or economic depression 
have on government organization? 

15. Does the state exist for the individual or the individual for the 
state? 

1 6. What social values are emphasized in a democracy? In a to- 
talitarian state? Are they reconcilable? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1 . The traits of political leaders in American cities. 

2. Means of social control in a particular preliterate society . 

3. The feud as an illustration of the protective function of the 
family, 

4. The clan as an agency of social control among preliterates. 

5. Charles Beard’s an economic interpretation of the consti- 
tution. 

6. Recent inventions in the field of government. 

7. Civil Service and the merit system in England. 

8. Dictatorial power of government in democratic states during 
the second world war. 
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IT, IS not difficult to imagine how laden the life of early man must 
have been with hazards, irregularities, and perplexities. Even now with 
all our understanding and scientific achievement, life runs an uncertain 
course. There are no hostile animals to fear, but epidemics still sweep 
across the land, taking a heavy toll of life. Accidents abound, leading to 
mutilation and suffering. One season the rivers run dry, and the next 
they overflow with flood waters. Moreover, much that is not hazardous 
is confusing; and if this is true for us, how much more so for early man. 
There is the mystery of birth. Some women bear no children, wiiile 
others have twins. Dreams are strange. So, too, are rainbows and 
eclipses of the sun. And there is the final mystery of death. 

Why do such things happen? What can be done about them? Such 
questions as these seem to occur quite naturally to man. When con- 
fronted by what is puzzling he seeks an answer. When beset by diffi- 
culties he tries to escape them and, failing this, tries somehow^ to find an 
explanation that will leave him with a sense of security in life. Animals 
have essentially the same experiences, but they ask no questions and 
devise no explanations. Man alone seems to have sufficient curiosity, 
intelligence, and imagination to ask why. 

The Beginnings OF Religious Organization 

THE WORLD OF IDEAS OF PRIMITIVE MAN 

The answers that men give to the fundamental problems of life depend 
on how^ much they know about these things. At the present time we are 
not disturbed by the birth of twins, because science has made clear the 
biological reasons for multiple births. But primitive man does not have 
this knowledge. To him twins represent a violation of the law of 
nature; and hence they are thought to have special significance. In 
many cases they are deemed a bad omen, so are put to death. - In others 
they are regarded'' as a very favorable sign, ' a sort of speciai gift from the; 
gods, . hence, are' treated with circumspection and. given special' care.^: 

^ W"e are told that, among the Baganda, * * ... the birth of twins was regarded as a most impor- 
tant event, for they were regarded as due to the direct intervention of the god Mukasa, and this 
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In a word, when man lacks the real explanation of any phenomenon, he 
invents one. This tendency is sometimes called ''man’s quest for 
certainty,” 

Since early man could scarcely have adequate knowledge about many 
of the puzzling problems of life, he drew on his imagination for answers. 
Out of his imagination he evolved the idea that the phenomena he could 
not explain naturally must be due to supernatural forces. The belief in 
supernatural forces is at the heart of religion.^ 

Fact and fantasy. The world of ideas of primitive man has been 
much discussed; it often appears very strange to the modern man. But 
it is possible to isolate at least two poles around which different types of 
ideas cluster. One is the pole of fact, where is found such knowledge as 
that stone is hard, or that friction of dry wood will produce fire. This 
type of knowledge is not unlike the scientific knowledge of today, in that 
it can be used for prediction; it is based upon the fairly simple testimony 
of the senses. It is largely descriptive and does not reach very far into 
the realm of causes. There was thus a great mass of very reliable 
knowledge possessed by primitive man about material objects, the be- 
havior of man, animals, and climate, which could be more or less or- 
ganized and transmitted from generation to generation. This kind of 
knowledge is most useful in the living of daily life. It enables one to 
collect and prepare food, to build snares, to leach the acid out of acorns, 
to poison a dart, to make a boomerang, to regulate marriage, to organize 
a hunting party, to avoid and settle disputes with other individuals. 
At the one pole, then, is this knowledge of fact. 

Quite the opposite of this type of know’^ledge and at the other pole of 
primitive man’s ideas, are his fantasies. The most extreme form of fan- 
tasy is the hallucination. A thirsty traveler crossing the desert sees in his 
imagination a pool of cool water under a palm tree, water that will 
quench his burning thirst.® Such visions are a characteristic of American 
Indian experience. Young Indians fast for days in isolation in an at- 
tempt to go into a trance and have a vision. Sometimes similar visions 

necessitated great care and numbers of tabus^, in order to retain the favor of the god. Any mis- 
take on the part of the parents, or any sickness which befell the twins, was looked upon as the 
result of the god’s anger, which might extend to the whole clan.” J. Rosgoe, the baganda 
(London: The Macmillan Company, 191 1), pp. 64-65. 

^ The supernatural may be defined as something transcending the expected or natural; an 
extraordinary, mysterious force capable of controlling or changing the course of nature. Gf. 
Robert H. Lowie, primitive religion. Introduction, p. xvi. 

® See, for instance, the accounts of hallucinations in a desert recorded in Antoine de S. 
(Lxupery, wind, sand and stars, (New York: Reynai and Hitchcock, 1939). 
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are had by several individuals; these are reported and may become a 
part of the system of beliefs. Wishes are a common element of fantasies 
and if a form has been, created, it may be perpetuated, as is Santa Claus, 
by the wishful daydreams of adults and children. The emotions back 
of imagination are by no means confined to such simple wishes. Some 
wishes are more complex, like those of self-sacrifice or self-persecution. 
Probably some such feelings are responsible for the belief in evil spirits 
such as the devil and perhaps play a part in inventing him. 

It must not be thought that imaginary’^ beings are eas.ily invented. 
Children are said to talk to and play with wholly imaginary playmates, 
but it is certainly not known that each child invents his imaginary play- 
mate, though some may do so. Such imaginary characters, like chil- 
dren’s games, may be transmitted from one succession of children to 
another. The invention of the idea of a ghost is probabty as difficult 
as that of a mechanical invention, and there is no reason to think that 
the invention of mythical characters is any easier or more common. 

In many primitive cultures there are beliefs about creation. For in- 
stance, among the Maori, creation was thought to be the work of their 
supreme being lo, who began creation in the manner described in the 
following poem.^ 

lo dwelt within the breathing-space of immensity. 

The universe was in darkness, the water everywhere. 

There was no glimmer of dawn, no clearness, no light. 

And he began by saying these words, 

That he might cease remaining inactive. 

‘^Darkness, become a light-possessing darkness.” 

^ Tight, become a darkness-possessing light.” 

The fantasies about the origin of light and of creation among this 
Polynesian people may be partly related to man’s concern with power 
and his desires to hook up to or to be identified with such omnipotence. 
Curiosity, one assumes, also played a role in the explanation of origins. 
But certainly the Maori’s ideas about the nature of light and the creation 
of the whole world do not have the same accuracy as do . their ideas about 
the.properties of the tools they have and how they aremade. - Accurate 
.knowledge in This .field of the origin of the earth, and of .light, is., difficult 
to get. Our own knowledge in this field is not yet all it should be. 

Primitive social philosophy and belief . In primitive man’s culture, 

^ Paul RaDIN, PRIMITIVE RELIGION, p. 265, 
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scientific knowledge in most fields is far less advanced than in our own, 
hence in his culture there is room for the existence of many ideas that 
have not the reliability of factual knowledge. These ideas are his beliefs, 
his theories, his notions of causes, his interpretations of behavior and 
phenomena, his ideas about successful living. His beliefs concern not 
only the explanation of inanimate phenomena; they become woven into 
a philosophy of behavior in life. This relation of belief to philosophy of 
life is shown by the advice of a Winnebago Indian.^ 

My son, when you grow up, see that you are of some benefit to your 
fellow men. There is only one way you can aid them and that is by 
fasting. Our grand-father, the Fire, he who in all times stands in the 
centre of our dwelling, sends forth many kinds of blessings. Be sure that 
you make an attempt to obtain his. 

Remember to have our grand-father, the war chiefs, the spirits who 
control war, bless you. See that they have compassion on you. Then 
some day as you travel along the road of life, you will know what to do 
and encounter no obstacles. Without effort you will be able to gain the 
prize you desire. The honor will be yours to glory in. If reverently you 
fast and thirst yourself to death then these war blessings will be bestowed 
upon you. Yet not without constant effort are these blessings procurable. 
If you do not possess one of these spirits, from which to obtain this strength 
and power, you will be of no consequence socially and those around 
you will show you little respect. 

Some day in life you will find yourself travelling along a road filled 
with obstacles and then you will wish you had fasted. 

Try to be a leader of men. Yet not with the blessings of one, not with 
the blessings of twenty, can you go on the war path. For that the blessings 
of all spirits are necessary. .. . 

In these very interesting teachings from the older generation to the 
younger, it is fairly reliable advice that to overcome obstacles and to win 
prizes will bring honor and prestige. Such knowledge is as accurate as 
the knowledge that if you hit a bird with an arrow you will have meat to 
eat. But the belief that fasting will help you to get what you want with- 
out effort is not very reliable knowledge. It is, instead, a fantasy. Many 
ideas about the good life, about progress, about desirable methods of ob- 
taining goals are, so far as their reliability is concerned, somewhat like 
the Winnebago faith in the blessings of the war chiefs. Here we see 
again how the ideas of primitive man, like those of contemporary man, 


* Paul Radin, op. cit.^ p. i6. 
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may be organized around the two poles of. factual observation and 
fantasies of the day-dreaming type. 

Although belief in supernatural or ultimate power is coiispicuoiis in 
religion, man works this belief into a system. That is, he elaborates his 
religious spirit into a religious organization. It is with the organization 
rather than the spirit of religion that the sociologist is chiefly concerned. 
The following discussion is devoted to the elaboration of the institution 
of religion in human society. 

RELIGIOUS organization: a complex of functions 

While religion as a belief in higher powers is a complex of elements, 
religious organization is an even more intricate complex. For when the 
habits and practices of religious people get organized into an institution, 
the institution by virtue of its existence may take on other functions of a 
social nature and tie these in with the religious beliefs. A belief in a deity 
may lead to the belief in the provision of life after death, which may be 
pleasant if the conduct of the individual during life is moral. Thus or- 
ganized religion may assume an ethical function. 

Again, the belief in the efficacy of prayer may mean the use of prayer for 
rain or for success in economic ventures, and religion in this way may be 
related to the economic life. Paintings of religious scenes and characters 
have been hung in churches and the funds of churches have been used to 
encourage religious art. Religion may come to have associated in its 
complex an art function. Going to church on Sunday is an occasion 
for seeing and meeting friends; the church becomes, in a measure, a 
social organization. 

While, therefore, it is possible to define religion as an emotional re- 
action to the mysterious or to a belief in a higher power, it is well to 
supplement such a definition with the idea that organized religion may 
be a complex of functions relating to many aspects of social life. 

The historical origin of religious organization. When did religion first 
appear among men? Has it, like the family, been in existence as long 
as man himself? This question cannot be answered directly from the 
data, for religion does not leave tracks as permanent as those of the 
material culture. But it may be conjectured that the religious spirit of 
mankind' is probably not as old as its family' life. This conclusion may be 
inferred from the fact that family life is prevalent among the higher' apes, 
but;, there is nO; behavior • on their part, that can , be detected; which, re-;', 
sembies'' religious experience.,, ' The , impulse that' underlies, , family.': ;Qr^^ 
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ganization is older than that which underlies religion. The latter re- 
quires further development of the mind and imagination. But even so, 
this development may have taken place in the very early stages of cul- 
ture, so that it is possible that religion goes back to the beginnings of 
culture itself. 

All this reasoning is highly speculative, but quite definite is the fact 
that religion is a very ancient institution. The Neanderthal men who 
lived 25,000 years ago seem to have had it. This inference is warranted 
by the fact that many of the skeletons were found buried, that is, laid 
down in a definite position. In the burial mounds were also found 
stone tools, suggesting perhaps that these men believed in an afterlife. 

Noteworthy also is the fact that all the preliterate societies known to us 
have religion, even those with the simplest food-gathering cultures. An 
examination of the religious organization of these peoples throws a good 
deal of light on the beginnings of the institution. 

The nature of supernatural powers. Although it is clear that individu- 
als in the simplest cultures believe in supernatural power, it is difficult to 
describe their beliefs with exactness. The problem is somewhat like that 
of individuals in our own day who believe in God, but who, if pressed for 
details, might have some difficulty in delineating their conception of 
Him. It is difficult to describe the supernatural belief precisely because 
it is supernatural, that is, outside ordinary natural terms. The religions 
of many simple peoples are, if anything, more involved than our own, 
and more difficult to analyze. 

The common core of all, however, seems to be the belief in a super- 
natural impersonal power, a sort of electric current that courses through 
the world and is capable of accomplishing all sorts of things not otherwise 
possible. Mana is name which the Melanesians and Polynesians 
have for this power; the Eastern Algonquins called it manitou; while some 
of the Plains tribes referred to it as wakan. Although impersonal and 
diffused, this power is capable of entering into objects and persons, giving 
them properties and capacities they previously lacked. Among the 
Marquesans, for instance, it was felt that a man who had difficulty in 
retaining the tribal lore was lacking in mana^ whereas one who was 
specially versed in the folklore had this facility because he had con- 
siderable mana. In sections of Polynesia, for example, Tahiti, the chief 
has so much mana that whatever he touches belongs to him. The idea of 
the divine right of kings derives from the fact that the rulers are thought 
to be endowed with special supernatural power. 
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This belief in, supernatural power ■needs to be distinguished from an- 
other idea widely held by primitive peoples^ the one that all things may 
be alive. The primitive mind is capable of investing with life all sorts of 
things, such a,s rocks, trees, and clouds, a practice which is designated 
animism.^ These things are alive but they need not have supernatural 
powder, just as man is alive but may lack mam. How'^ever, objects are on 
a par with man in their amenability to such power. Deference will be 
shown certain rocks or trees or animals that are thought to be especially 
possessed. 

The quality of being alive w^as thought by primitives to be caused by 
spirits. These spirits were apparently regarded as . shadowy substances 
or soul-stuff, not non-material like mam and yet not completely mate- 
rial like the body itself. The Murngin, a simple people of Australia, be- 
lieve that death occurs when the spirit leaves the body and returns to 
the totemic well from which it originally came, where all the spirits of 
the ancestors reside.^ Likewise, illness is thought to be caused by the in- 
trusion of an alien or evil spirit into the body. 

Some spirits have more power than others. Thus most animals have 
their Masters or spiritual rulers, even as man has his gods. Primitive 
man might seek communion with them all, certain powers being ap- 
proached for particular purposes. The gods of the Baganda of South 
Africa include the moving spirits associated with such things as the hills, 
rivers, and animals; Mukasa, the god of plenty; Kibuka, the god of war; 
Nenda, the subgod of war; a god of the chase; one of the plague; and 
so on. Over all these gods is Katonda, the chief god, who lias little to 
do with human beings directly. ^ 

There is general belief in supernatural powers among preliterate 
peoples, but there is also considerable variation in the nature of these 
beliefs. The fact of extreme variability needs to be emphasized here, 
although of course this is a characteristic of other aspects of culture as 
well. The higher powers may be vague or specific; personal or im- 
personal; one or many; ancestral; anthropomorphic; or cosmic. While 
most preliterate peoples have a hierarchy of lesser gods, headed by ■ an 
All-Father, the Kagaba of South America : and the Amaziilus .of '.South 

'^ ' Foliow,mg the lead of'Marett, many .writers believe tlnat the idea of impersonal power, or 
7nana^ is more primitive than, animism, or the idea of spirits. While this may be tme, it has not 
be.en d^emonstrated that ..the. former prece,des,the latter.; Cf. R.,R. Ma:EETT, the threshold of 
RELIGION (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914) . 

:■.;: ■2;'.W.,L.'. Warner, 'A„BLACK;crvit3ZATiON ;(New..York;:Harper"and, Brothers^ ^937).-, 
;(.'o,3j.'RosCOE,;THE'mGANI>A. 
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Africa have actual monotheism, that is, a single god as is the case in 
modern religion. Again, most supreme deities are men; but the chief 
of the supernaturals among the Central Eskimo is Sedna, a female; and a 
female deity presides over the Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia,^ 
Today in our cultures the supreme being is less personified than in 
former times, yet in some primitive religions the supreme power is also a 
mystical force, not greatly unlike the modern conception. 

The religious experience. While regarding as important the nature 
of the powers believed in, many students of religion point to the religious 
experience itself as the essential element. This is sometimes referred to 
as the religious thrill, ^ and has to do with the attitudes and emotions 
that are directed toward the supernatural powers. Here again there is 
great variation in different cultures and at different times. The cluster 
of reactions to religious belief may include elation, fear, awe, love, ad- 
miration, serenity, and others. The fear element is strong in many 
primitive religions, but in modern systems the opposite reaction of peace 
and comfort is stressed, as is suggested for instance in the well-known 
hymn '‘Lead Kindly Light.’’ It may be possible for a people even to 
hate their deities, as the following statement about the Moi or Sedang of 
northwest central Annam, Indo-China, reveals.^ 

The Moi does not feel that the supernatural beings are well disposed 
toward him. Nor does he feel that these entities are just and good. 
Their superior power, their ability to enforce their will by intimidation is 
hot due to the fact that they have a finer nature. A finer nature and a 
kind disposition is ascribed only to the supreme, but otiose deities. These 
supreme beings are not human in their outlook. Even though they are said 
to be kind, this character is ascribed to them formally and has little support 
in concrete instances where they intervene. Thus, a child in the womb 
is asked by the supposedly benevolent Creatrix Grandmother Knda: 
*^'00 you want to be a man or a woman, rich or poor? Do you want to 
die a natural or a violent death?’’ Whatever the child asks for, the oppo- 
site is granted to him. (Native remark: That is why most people are poor.) 
The supreme beings of the second order of importance are culture heroes 

^ Paul Radin, primitive man as a philosopher (New York: D. Appleton-Gentury Company, 
1927). PP* 35L 357- 

^ Franz Boas, ‘‘the mythology op the bella coola Indians,” jesup north pacific ex- 
pedition (New York: Museum of Natural History, 1898), voL i, part 11. 

3 A. A. Goldenweiser, early civilization (New York: ^Mfred A. Knopf, 1922), p. 233. 

4 The authors arc indebted to Dr. George Devereux, Department of Research, Worcester 
(Mass.) State Hospital, for this statement based on his protracted field study of the central 
division of the Sedang tribe. 
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who administer the world on behalf of the supreme deities. They too are 
said to be good, but, except for the protectrice of wild animals, they do 
not seem to show any active kindness now’adays. The protectrice of wild 
animals shows her kindness to man by punishing the wild beasts who have 
sinned, and making them fall into traps. These are gifts to men. If 
men hunt, it is theft and has to be paid for. A symbolic line and damages 
are paid to the protectrice of wild beasts. All Moi acknowledge the 
Creator-pair, the Sun and the Moon, and their administrators, the su- 
preme beings of the second rank, as being supreme and good. They pay 
so little attention to them that at feasts they merely mean to invite 
them, but do not actually bother to invite them by name — except if 
someone happens to be very punctilious. 

The supernaturals which the Moi do w^orry about are the Thunder- 
beings. In times of old these Thunderers lived with the Ancestors as the 
x^ncestors equals; and invariably came out second best in clashes with the 
latter. At last they became weary of being bested and pushed around by 
the Ancestors and sepai'ated from mankind. They became invisible, not 
by becoming invisible in themselves, that is, disembodied, but by pulling a 
rice-pot over the eyes of men and thus blinding them partially. Only 
sorcerers have the rice-pot lifted a bit on occasion. Man is the cattle 
(buffaloes) of the Thunderers to whom they “belong.’’ If they sin against 
the obiter dicta of their “protectors,” their protectors take revenge by 
kidnapping their souls and selling them to enemy Thunderers (pro- 
tectors of other tribes,) w^ho will eat their souls. Or else they kidnap them 
bodily and hold them for ransom (sacrifice). (Gf. protectrice of wild 
beasts “punishing” beasts by handing them over to man.) The Thunderers 
“lay down the law.” This law is not necessarily either good or useful to 
man. It is an exaction. The spirit in which sacrifices are made is not 
one of hoping for help. They sacrifice so that the Thunderers and other 
minor super naturals won’t the crop, etc. The relationship betw^een 

man and Thunder is the relationship between a gangster and a policeman 
to whom the former pays protection money. This is to be understood 
not figuratively but literally. Naturally the Moi resent these exactions. 
“If I could but see the spirits, I would plunge my spear into their bellies” 
is a frequent and fervently voiced utterance. 

These comments suggest the very wide variation' to be found in the ex- 
pression of the religious spirit of mankind. 

Magic, " The religion found in simple material cultures is often 
much like what is today called magic. The; people or the 'Religious 
leaders' attempt to' control or coerce the; powers by ; magical practieesj, : 
such as rubbing a stone on, a diseased portion: of 'the body to make it get' 
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well; or the carrying of a fetish such as a bunch of feathers of a certain 
bird, to ward off danger on the hunt. Some authors choose not to 
characterize this type of practice as religion, since the principal interest 
seems to be manipulation and coercion. The result is presumed to 
follow directly from the magical practice such as the incantation or reci- 
tation of supernatural words. In the case of religion, it is felt, the atti- 
tude is more humble; in prayer, for instance, the spirit is one of worship 
and entreaty. Lowie reports that in New Zealand ‘^magical incanta- 
tions virtually usurped the place of prayer.’’ ^ It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the distinction between magic and religion is. in part a social 
one. As a new and more profound concept of religion evolves, the 
differentiation from the older magic occurs. But even so, many similar- 
ities between magic and religion remain. Both recognize supernatural 
power and both attempt to establish some relation with it. 

Writers on magic have sought to differentiate a number of varieties. 
In the most complete work on primitive magic available, The Golden 
Bough^^ Frazer distinguishes two kinds, imitative and contagious. In 
imitative magic an individual imitates what he wishes to happen, and 
the result is assumed to occur automatically. To bring rain a vessel 
may be filled to overflowing with water. To get rid of an enemy, a wax 
image of him is made, and pierced with a needle. 

Contagious magic operates on the principle that whatever comes into 
contact with supernatural power is swayed by it. Hence the resort to 
fetishes as indicated above, the wearing of amulets, the use of a mascot, 
and similar practices. 

Lowie adds spells as still another sort of magic; and the types can no 
doubt be further elaborated. Although such classification is of value for 
purposes of analysis, it may be well to observe that primitive man him- 
self scarcely makes such distinctions. Underlying all magic, it seems, 
is the power of the will, the idea that there is a relation between what 
one wishes for and what actually happens. ^ 

The early organization of religion. These early religious beliefs which 
manifest themselves in organized magical practices, are applied through- 

^ Robert H. Lowie, an introduction to cultural anthropology (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1934), p. 299. 

® New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 

3 Cf. Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘‘magic, science, and religion,” in Joseph Needham, editor, 
SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY (London.* Macmillan and Company, 1926), p. 75; also L. L, 
Bernard, “a psycho-sociological interpretation of magic,” publications of the American 
sociological society, 22:64-73, 1928. 
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out the various activities of man. The manifestations are found most 
frequently at, crises: births death, sickness, puberty, marriage, menstru- 
ation, volcanic eruptions, droughts, and combat .Disease is pa,rticiila,rly 
subject to magical rites and one may thus say that medical practice 
among primitive peoples is closely affiliated with religion. Indeed, heal- 
ing is almost wholly an affair of magic and religion. 

Early religion is also closely related to the economic organization. 
Although much gathering and preparation of food, as well as fabrication 
of objects, goes on day by day without reference to mana^ a charm may be 
worn for luck in the hunt, and various practices are undertaken at the 
different seasons to make the earth fertile. 

Family life is also closely related to religion. Marriage has its own 
ceremonies, and birth is safeguarded by magical practice. Likewise the 
education of youth in the folk habits and lore, although a natural part 
of community life, has its religious connections. Puberty is among many 
preliterate people a period when the young are especially susceptible to 
education. This is the transition period from childhood into woman- 
hood or manhood. Elaborate public ceremonies of a semi-religious 
nature which involve suffering, fasting, and the seeing of visions are per- 
formed at this time to impress the adolescent with the demands of the 
new life. Religion thus runs through the daily activities of early man. 

A description of the organization of early religion is not adequate with- 
out an account of the religious leader, known as the medicine-man, or 
shaman, the early counterpart of the priest. He ranks with the chief, 
or head man, as one of the early leaders, for in him is specialized the 
power of dealing with the supernatural. The accounts of the shaman 
among different peoples show him to be often neurotic,^ and his visions 
and trances suggest epileptic tendencies. Although he is set apart from 
the other members of the group, his abnormalities have become socialized 
so that he is not thought of as an abnormal person to be ostracized, but 
as a highly useful and gifted individual. He himself seems to have 
special powers and is probably above the average in thinking ability, 
imagination, and insight.' He is often paid for services in times of sick- 
ness and danger,: and' for^ his prophecies concerning the future. In 
addition to his religious and medical functions he also specializes in the 
folklore, myths, creation • stories, and: history of his people. He is some- 

^ Australia is an exception. Here the shaman 'appears to be an entirely normal but very 
shrewd individual. For detailed description of the shainanistic seance among the Ghuckchecj 
see Alexander Goldenweiser, anthropology (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937), 
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FIGURE 116. ESKIMO RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

The shaman, shown above driving away evil spirits, is a very powerful figure among primitive 
peoples, and religion is often highly organized around such leaders. After Rassmussen, the 

PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH, jb. 15O, 

thing, therefore, of a learned person and teacher. The province of the 
shaman is the world of ideas, especially about the unknown. As the 
craftsman develops basketry or tools of stone, so the shaman deals with 
the systematization of thought about causes and effects in the little 
understood phenomena as expressed in folklore and mythology. 

Growth of Religious Institutions 
THE development OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 

From these beginnings under the leadership of the shaman’s religious 
thought, practice becomes elaborated and differentiated. As indicated 
above, the vague ideas of primitive man about the supernatural become 
more specifically formulated into animistic philosophy, where inanimate 
objects become personified. For instance, the sun bestows blessings as 
a person might. Animals are thought to have marvelous powers: the 
snake, on a hot day, may bring rain. Although in some cultures the 
concept of a supreme being has been reached, the spirits are generally 
thought to assume shapes of animals, gnomes, fairies, heroes, tricksters, 
rulers, or parents. The life of spirits outside the body is imagined, with 
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the aid no doubt of dreamSj hallucinations, and visions. The idea of 
ghosts, and of life after death 'with an abode for the spirit or ghost, is 
constructed. The powers of the ruling spirits are worked into the origin 
of things, and creations are explained. 

Increasing religions elaboration and differentiation. As the conceptions 
of the mysterious powers are worked up into a hierarchy and their func- 
tions are systematized and related to life, so also the shaman’s method 
of dealing with them becomes elaborated and differentiated. The general 
idea of sacrifice as a method is evolved. To placate a definite spirit, 
foods and living animals, and in some cases human beings, are sacrificed 
to it. 

The notion of taboo arises. Some object is not to be touched, eaten, 
passed by, or spoken to. If one breaks the taboo the spirits or gods are 
angry. From this source comes the idea of sin, which plays an important 
part in religion. 

As the spirits become embodied and behave more or less like human 
beings and animals, although with remarkable powders and capacities, 
the religious leaders may deal dramatically with them, as when a living 
sacrifice is made, or an elaborate dance of the snakes is undertaken to 
change the weather, or the sexes show by the ritual of the corn dance 
that they want the crops to become fertile. The myths are also drama- 
tized, and religious practices become elaborated into dances, ceremonies, 
and festivals. The winter solstice in the north when the days begin 
to lengthen is celebrated by the religious leaders, using plants with special 
properties, together with offerings, prayers, and religious songs. Such has 
been the history of the festival now known as Christmas even in pagan 
times. 

Variation in the evolution of religious organization. These conceptions 
of supreme powers and the procedures for dealing with them required a 
long time to evolve, very much as it took a long time to develop dwellings 
from caves, lean-tos, and dugouts. Religion occupied a field of thought 
correlated with philosophy, science, history, ethics, and psychology, and 
the best intellects of the shamans and priests" were required ^ to invent, 
formulate, and systematize the concepts described above. 

It must not be thought, however, that the evolution of religious organ- ' 
ization proceeds in detail from stage to stage. There is- some magic in 
the .higher religions and. a: belief in 'a supreme being in: some,. magic- 
ridden cultures. ' So,, too,, while monotheism, the belief inv one God,,,waS' 
achieved by'' a few primi,tive peoples,^.:a number of ,advanced",,groupsTike ,^ 

: ,* Paul Radin,. MONOTHEISM, AMONG PRIMITIVE .PEOPLES (London Allen and Unwin, 1924). ,, 
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the Egyptians^ Greeks, and Romans had polytheism, a hierarchy of gods. 
Likewise the Australian blackfellows, with a very meager material cul- 
ture, developed ceremonials and ritualistic rites which surpassed in 
elaboration those of many peoples more advanced in technology. The 
situation here is much the same as that which was shown to exist in the 
case of government. Although certain broad evolutionary trends in 
religious organization can be indicated, there is no necessary correlation 
between the details of religious practice and the level of material culture 
of a people. The forms of the religious life depend in large part on the 
emotions and the intellects of the religious leaders, which in turn rest 
upon the culture in which they live. 

As the spirit world became more varied and definite under the formu- 
lating abilities of religious leaders, the emotional reactions of the religious 
members of the group changed. Fear and awe no doubt remained prom- 
inent, especially since the hazards of life continued. . However, the idea 
of goodness became associated with the powers, especially among the 
agricultural peoples, in such situations as called for the fruition of crops 
through the production of rain and the beneficial light of the sun. When 
the powers of the gods reached out over creation and when they were 
conceived as the dispensers of goodness and the appreciators of good 
conduct, man’s emotional responses were often those of humility, of 
glorification of elation at being identified with the qualities of the gods. 
This attitude is very well illustrated in this hymn of the Incas: 

Gold tiled thy temples 
Oh! God of the Sun! 

Blood red the battles 
That for Thee we’ve won. 

Here from the High Priest Rock 
The sunrise kiss we send 
Eastward to Thy Gold-red Orb 
Rising years without end. 

Ice-helmeted warriors, 

Thy Andean Peaks stand 
Ranged ’long the thousand miles 
Of thy desert lands. 

Morning and evening 

Their rose pink cloaks they don. 

Their clouds are scarfs of Thy colors. 

Oh! Mighty God of the Sun. 
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The organization of religion continued to penetrate the various other 
major social acdvities, such as family life, acquisition of food, medical 
practice, recreation, government, and war. In some cultures the ideas 
of spirit-ghosts and life after death led to a concentration of religion in the 
great family organization where the patriarchal head was supreme. In 
some areas there was ancestor worship, a condition, however, not found 
among peoples with material cultures simpler than agriculture. The 
religious significance of the totem establishes a connection in early times 
of religion and state, if the clan can be thought of as a rudimentary state. 
Also, the gods were frequently invoked in cases of group conflict, so that 
the gods were believed to be on the side of the victor. 

Religious organization in agricultural society. When the ciiitiire reached 
the stage of agriculture there had developed a large variety of material 
goods, of property, some preservation of foods, as woll as a more stable 
location of habitation and community. The community was thus in a 
better position to support the religious leaders. These leaders developed 
into a priesthood. Sanctions and holy places and churches appeared 
where religious services were held. Thus in a society where the people 
were busy with planting, reaping, tending cattle, sheep, and goats, 
wea\dng, spinning, and making pottery, there was a class of leaders who 
concerned themselves with abstract thought, practical magic; w^ho specu- 
lated on the unknown aspects of life; and lived in communion with 
religious beings. For example, among the Baganda there were three 
classes of religious leaders: priests, shamans, and medicine-men. The 
priests officiated at the temples of the national gods. At a single temple 
there might be as many as four priests, presided over by a chief priest. 
The shamans, or mediums, were ''those possessed’’; their trances would 
be "interpreted” by the priests. The medicine-men, of whom there 
were several for each tribe, were in great demand not only for the treat- 
ment of illness, but for the amulets which they manufactured. ’^ There 
thus came to be set up in society a group of religious leaders, even as there 
were military leaders. Society was early differentiated along religious 
lines. , ■ ■ , , 

The, interconnection of religious and social organization. As has been 
observed, the religious world' was not wholly separated from the affairs 
of daily fife or' from' the' institutions of - any particular': culture. Even 
'though, there, grew :,up a priesthood '.that officiated,, at: ..ceremonies, .con- 
: '.ductedTituals, and^ministered at 'the various crises .ofiife, :the:Connection 
/.'■,,,''J^J.;Rosgoe,',the,bagand^^^^ 279.,' ,' 
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between this emerging religious-social organization and the other insti- 
tutions continued close for a time. Prayer was offered at planting, and 
thanksgiving at harvest time. Medical practice was often accompanied 
by prayer or promises of better conduct. Ethical codes were touched 
with religious sanctions. 

Such connections with the other social organizations are found in most 
of the great religions of the world.^ The great religions of today have 
spread beyond language and national barriers and are not correlated 
strictly with types of culture. In India are found Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, and Hinduism. In China are Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism. In Japan are Buddhism and Shintoism. Mohammedanism 
centers around Arabia, while in Europe the religions of the Greeks, 
Romans, Germans and Celts have yielded to Christianity, which was 
brought also to America and Australia. 

In all these religions there is an interpenetration of religion into the 
many other social institutions of the community. In the case of Con- 
fucianism in China, the connection is very close with the family where 
there is a system of ancestor worship. There also the connection with 
ethics is highly developed. In India, religion is bound highly to a caste 
system, hence definitely affects the whole range of social life. 

In Europe, the connection between ethics and religion has been so 
intimate that many individuals consider them to be the same thing. Also 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, governing functions were common to 

* Oniy crude estimates can be made of the number of world followers of these religions, as 
follows: Gonfucianists and Taoists, 350 million; Roman Catholics, 330 million: Hindus, 230 
million; Mohammedans, 210 million; Protestants, 207 million; Buddhists, 150 million; Ortho- 
dox Catholics, 144 million; Shintoists, 25 million; Jews, 15 million. 
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both the state and the religious organization so that the two seemed to be 
merged, as in the Holy Roman Empire. Indeed the assignment either 
of governing functions to the priesthood or of religious functions to the 
chiefs has been fairly common. The church organization took over, for 
instance, the governing function in many new settlements in the x^meri- 
can colonies in the course of the westward expansion before any civil 
governmental machinery had been set up. The vestrymen acted some- 
what as a legislature. Likewise the history of medieval Italy, Spain, and 
France is filled with accounts of the civil powers of popes and cardinals. 

Sometimes the church becomes an important social institution apart 
from its governmental functions. The church in America conducts 
schools, provides clubs for the different age groups, distributes phi- 
lanthropies, gives social entertainments, has gymnasium classes, offers 
dancing facilities, and becomes generally the center of the social life of 
the members. The Negro church in America, after the abolition of 
slavery, represented almost the complete organized social life of the 
Negroes, who were by virtue of their color and status cut off' from the 
other social agencies of the community. The Negro pastor became a 
general social leader, a sort of chief. So also in farming communities 
where the farms are not clustered in hamlets or villages, the church has 
important social functions, apart from its religious services. 


Modern Religious Trends 

THE LOSS OF FUNCTIONS OF ORGANIZED RELIGION 

Recent development of organized religion has been that of differentia- 
tion from other social organizations and from other departments of 
knowledge. The church has become separated from the state in a 
number of European countries, and any connection of the two in the 
United States has been forbidden by law. Most secular education is no 
longer undertaken by religious organizations in the United States, but is 
instead assumed largely by the national, state, and local governments. 
Like education, both art and music have been increasingly differentiated 
from religion. Relative to the situation in the past, few of the new pro- 
ductions in music, sculpture, or painting are of a religious nature. 

'As the science of medicine has advanced, religious qualifications for 
' medical practice have become a negligible matter, though moral quali- 
' fications: are' insisted upon to a high degree. The churches still under- 
take philanthropies: and social work,, but even 'here it appears that such 
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services as insurance against old age, sickness, accidents, and unem- 
ployment are undertaken more readily by the state which has the sup- 
port of the law and the funds of the taxpayer. Likewise in respect to 
the social functions, the churches must meet keen competition, particu- 
larly in cities, which house a larger proportion of the population than 
formerly. That is to say, certain functions previously exercised by the 
church are now shared by various other urban organizations such as 
clubs, associations, occupational organizations, and recreational insti- 
tutions, which have no religious sponsorship. 

History reveals, then, the transfer of group activities from ecclesiastical 
to civil and other non-religious agencies, a movement sometimes referred 
to as secularization.^ Organized religion as a complex of functions has 
thus been reduced in size. Another way of stating the situation is to 
say that various non-religious functions that have in the past been 
gathered together in the complex of institutionalized religion have now 
been cut away, leaving the function of organized religion a more nearly 
religious one. 

NEW CHURCH FUNCTIONS IN A COMPLEX, RAPIDLY CHANGING URBAN SOCIETY 

The question of what functions the church will perform in the future 
is important. The trend toward the loss of function has been discussed. 
But the trend is not all one way, for new functions have been added by 
the church. These new functions result generally from the need of 
adjusting to new situations. Since the trend during the last century has 
been in the direction of developing an increasingly complex urban 
civilization, we can perhaps see what functions the church may perform 
in the future by considering the adjustment of the church in the urban 
environment. 

One hundred years ago the United States and most of the countries of 
the world were largely rural. But as cities have increased and grown, 
they have drawn their population in large part from rural regions, since 
the growth of cities by excess of births over deaths accounts at best for 
only a slight growth. The rural migrants have brought with them 
many of their social institutions, one being the rural church. 

City conditions are, however, different from those of rural life, and the 
church has been obliged to make adaptations to the new environment. 
In villages, people are well oriented socially, for they feel secure in the 

^ J. T. Shotwell, the religious revolution of today (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1924). 
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close ties' that obtain within the family and community*^ . Under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no great need for special agencies to provide social 
contacts, and for the satisfaction of the recreational and other emotional 
needs of individuals. Quite different is the situation in the city, with its 
impersonality of contact and its loosely integrated family life. That the 
city church has sought to help meet this need for fellowship and sociabil- 
ity is evidenced by the fact that in a fairly large and representative 
sample of city churches there were two and a half times as many w^omen’s 
organizations as in rural churches,- three times as many , youth organiza- 
tions, and twenty-five times as many men’s organizations.^ Table 31 
presents 33 activities, exclusive of preaching, found in 357 Protestant 
city churches and shows how many other new functions have been added 
that appeal to urban population. 

While the data in Table 31 show that the church is endeavoring to 
adjust to the urban environment, they also show that the problem of 
adjustment is difficult. The. traditional chmxh functions, Sunday 
School, ladies’ aid society, and missionary society, which are carried on 


Table 31. Activities of 357 Protestant Churches * 


Organization .or Activity 

Per cent 

Organization or Activity: 

Per cent 

Sunday school 

100 

Mothers’ or parents’ organizations . 

, 20 

Ladies’ aid or guild 

90 

Young women’s organizations . . . . . 

20 

Women’s missionary society. , . 

86 

Dramatic club . 

'13 

Young people’s society 

. 83 

Gymnasium classes 

, 12 

Chorus choir 

• 76 

Sewing classes 

12 

General social events ......... 

63 

Kindergarten. 

9 

Men’s organization . . , 

■ 58 

Domestic science classes. ........ . 

•'. 9 

Boy scouts. 

, 4^ 

Employment office . . ....... . . . . . 


Mission study classes. .... 

. 48 

Music classes .................. . 

■7 

Organized welcome. ... 

32 

Visiting nurse. 

•: ■■ 7 

Orchestra or band. . ... ... .. 

. 29 

Health classes . . ....... . ■ . ...... 

' ■ " 4 

Boys’ club '(not scouts) ..... . 

29 

■ English, classes .' . . . . . . . . 

. '., "'-4 

Lectures . . . . . . . . .......... 

29 

Dramatic classes . ... . . , , . . . . . . . 

• ... "' -.3 

Library . ................... 

28 

Day nursery. .. . . . . 

* '.:'3 

Girls’ club (not scouts) ....... 

. 27 

Dispensary or clinic . . ........... 

. ' ■ ■ ■' ' 2 

Concerts'. . .... . , . 

27 

■ Civics and economics classes... . . 

- ' '"'-I" 

Girl scouts or equivalent .... 

21 




* H. Paul Douglass, ^p. csi., pp. $ 6 ) 79- 


quite generally by rural churches, are most widespread in the urban 
area, while only 12 per cent of urban churches have gymnasium and 

^ See Chapter XVII,/ 'Characteristics of Communities/’ 

2 H. Paul Douglass,' looo city ghueghes (Naw./York: G, H, Doran and Company, 1,926), 
pp. 81-82. 
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sewing classes, nine per cent an employment service, and two per cent a 
dispensary or clinic. The city church is new, which doubtless accounts 
for some of the lag, which in time may be taken up somewhat. But the 
great expense of these new functions must also be taken into account in 
any consideration of what the church may be expected to do in the way 
of adding them. Important, too, is the competition along these lines 
provided by highly specialized and efficient agencies that have evolved 
to meet urban needs. City playgrounds, parks, libraries, museums, 
movies, theaters, bridge clubs, and professional sports provide fuller 
facilities for social and recreational activities than the churches can. 

For these reasons many church leaders are now opposed to secularizing 
the church by adding these new facilities, while still other leaders object 
to the new activities on the grounds that they obscure the primary religious 
functions of the church. The question may be raised, therefore, as to 
whether the church plays as substantial a role in the city as in the village. 
In villages, about two thirds of the adults are inside the church, while in 
large cities of 300,000 or over 59 per cent are church members.^ Nor 
does membership tell the whole stoiy. The hold of the church is much 
greater in the village, for here the church benefits by the intimacy of 
contacts, the compulsive force of public opinion, the greater solidarity 
of family life, and the relative scarcity of competing special-function 
associations, 

THE CHANGING FORMS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

Another way in which organized religion has changed from the past is 
in the nature of beliefs that are held. This change is due in part to the 
advance of science which has pushed back the frontiers of the unknown 
and necessarily modified the ritualistic and doctrinal nature of the stim- 
uli that call forth the religious response. The stars are no longer thought 
to be candles lighted by the angels, nor is it so commonly believed that 
heaven, the home of God and the angels, is located above somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the stars. At one time it was not known that the 
earth was round, and religious leaders believed it was flat. Now, priests 
and preachers in general no longer believe that the world is flat, since by 
traveling around it they have proof that it is not so. Copernican astron- 
omy, long rejected as incompatible with Scripture and Aristotelian 
cosmology, is now taken for granted. 

^ H. Paul Douglass and Edmund, de S. Brunner,; the protestant church as a social 
INSTITUTION, pp. 39 and 41. 
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The forms of religious belief have undergone many changes in the 
past in different religions. The Greeks believed that their gods lived 
on Mount Olympus, a neighboring mountain. The Hebrews, prior to 
the time of Moses, also had relations with a number of deities, each tribe 
having its own divinity and often even each family. The allegiance to 
one God dates back to Moses’ experience with Jaliveh, the God of Mt. 
Sinai, south of Palestine, with whom a compact was made in return for 
his deliverance of the Jews from captivity. Religious belief has held 
that it is harmful to eat the meat of any animal with a cloven hoof; and 
many religions have believed that property buried with the dead would 
be useful to them in afterlife. 

Though the church can and does adjust to changing beliefs, the adjust- 
ment is often difficult and comes but slowly. * The Copernican doctrine 
that the earth moves around the sun, and not the reverse, was vigorously 
opposed by religious authorities before it was finally accepted. Galileo, 
on pain of torture and death, was forced to recant his theories concerning 
the natural world. More recently the theory of evolution, with its 
teaching that man has slowly emerged from an animal ancestry, has 
been bitterly opposed by fundamentalists as contrary to the Biblical 
teaching concerning the special creation of man; the teaching of evolu- 
tion has been prohibited in certain localities. An increasingly large 
number of religious people, however, take the modernist position and see 
in the facts of organic evolution nothing inconsistent with a belief in 
God and progress. Indeed, in biological evolution modernists see evi- 
dence of divine plan and purpose. Modernists find nothing in modern 
science to prevent belief in a divine or ultimate power, shaping the world 
for the better. With Tennyson they look ahead to the 

far off, divine event 

Toward which the whole creation moves. 

The forms of religious belief have always been linked with the state 
of knowledge. The two fields, belief and knowledge, impinge on one 
another. As knowledge has changed, the forms of belief have been re- 
adjusted. ■ Old forms have been given up and new forms added. Some 

A. D. White, HISTORY of the warfareof science with theology in Christendom, 2 vols. 
(New York: D.' Appleton and Company, 1897). 

: -“S. Mathews, the faith of, modernism , (New York: The , Macmillan Company, 1924); 
Lyman: Abbott, .theology of aN' evolutionist, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin.' Company, 1897); 
H. E. 'Fgsdigk, , as I 'see religion (New York: .Harper and Brothers, 1932) 
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FIGURE 118. SHIFTS IN EMPHASIS ON RELIGION AND SCIENCE AS SHOWN 
BY REPRESENTATIVE PERIODICALS 

The above chart shows the percentages of religious and scientific periodicals in the total circula- 
lions of representative periodical groups, igoo-30. The curve represents the discussional in-- 
terest only. For instance, at one time there was much discussion among religious groups on the 
question of whether or not the earth was flat. The decline of discussion usually accompanies the 
acceptance of the changed conception. On the same basis, the curves shown above probably do not 
mirror the degree of acceptance of science and religion. From recent social trends {New 
Tork: McGraw-Hill Book Company), p. ggi. 

of our best students of astronomy are the most devout religionists.^ They 
know the locations of the stars, their distances from the earth, their 
motions, and their sizes. In all their study of the stars they have not 
been able to see the heaven that was once believed to be up there, yet 
their religious faith is unshaken. Similarly physicists,^ who are among 
our closest students of natural law, see nothing in modern physics that is 
incompatible with the belief in a deity. As the frontiers of knowledge have 
been pushed outward, new visions of the unknown are opened up that 
were not imagined before. The electron, relativity, the nature of matter 
and motion, the moving galaxy of suns, have given us a world undreamed 

^ See articles by A. S. Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Albert Einstein, and others in has 
SCIENCE DISCOVERED GOD? edited by Edward H. Cotton (New York: Crowell, 1931). 

2 Arthur Holly Compton, “can science point the way?*’ forum, 97:272-76, May, 1937. 
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of a few years ago. Only the form of belief is changed by scienccj not 
belief itself. Indeed, many religious thinkers claim that the essence of 
religion is not the form of the belief, but the nature of religious experience. 
Religious experience may at any one time be linked to a particular belief, 
such as ancestor worship in China, but religious experience is funda- 
mentally independent of any particular belief, except belief in divine 
purpose. 

THE PRESENT NEED FOR RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

That the essence of religion is religious experience is claimed both by 
ethnologists studying primitive religions and by modern theologians. 
These thinkers point out that, while religions differ in their beliefs, re- 
ligious experience is common to all religions. What is religious experi- 
ence? It is difficult to describe. It is better appreciated by feeling it. 
It may occur in a communion with a higher being. It is felt in a loyalty 
to noble cause. There is an ecstasy in the feeling of oneness with a power 
greater than ourselves. When the travail of spirit seems so great that 
we are unable to bear it, religion may bring the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

There seems to be little question that the trend of modern culture is 
such as to make this need for religion a very genuine one. For instance, 
the modern city sometimes brings a loneliness in the midst of thousands of 
fellow beings more intense than that felt by the hermit. A lonely person 
once said pane of glass separates me from reality.” Reality was there, 
he could see it, but he could not become a part of it. Religious experi- 
ence seems to transform such a sufferer and brings cool water to parched 
lips. Saint Paul felt it on the road to Damascus. Saint Augustine has 
written about it, and John Bunyan has described what it meant to him. 
So have many others. We quote here from Tolstoy,^ who suffered as 
have many others who lacked emotional integration and a sense of high 
purpose in life. 

I remember one day in early spring, I was alone in the forest lending 
my ear to its mysterious noises. I listened and my thoughts went back to 
what for these three years, it was always busy with — the quest for God 
But the idea of him, I said, how did I ever come by the idea? 

And again there arose in me, with this thought, glad aspirations toward 
life. Everything in me awoke and received a meaning. ... Why do I 

. , XeO' Tolstoy, ’my confession,; quoted ,in :William' James, the.' varieties n,F: religious 'E3=-,' 

PERiENGE,::p.uB3.' ^ ■ ■ 
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look farther? a voice within me asked. He is there: he without whom one 
cannot live. To acknowledge God and to live are one and the same 
thing. God is what life is. Well, then live, seek God, and there will be 
no life without him. 

After this things cleared up within me and about me better than ever, 
and the light has never wholly died away. I was saved from suicide. 
Just how or when the change took place I cannot tell. But as insensibly 
and gradually as the force of life had been annulled within me, and I had 
reached my moral death bed, just as gradually and imperceptibly did the 
energy of life come back. ... I gave up my life of the conventional world, 
recognizing it to be no life, but a parody on life, which its superfluities 
keep us from comprehending. 

Tolstoy gave up his life as a nobleman, embraced the life of the peas- 
ants, and was sustained ever afterward by his faith, spending his time 
doing good works. 

Sometimes the temptations of cultural stimuli cause us to react in ‘ 
ways that we feel ashamed of. Our conscience hurts us. Religion pro- 
vides a confessional that brings a profound relief to a tortured soul. 
Many persons feel the need of a purpose in life that is above that of 
worldly ambition. High purpose is a unifying force that brings the 
centrifugal forces of our random desires together. There is a resulting 
integration of personality that means a better adjustment to the harassing 
disturbances of life. At other times the strain is so great that we feel 
the need of a good shepherd who will lead us by the still waters and make 
us to lie down in green pastures. 

Why human beings need religious experience is difficult to say. It is 
probably related somehow to the nature of adjustment of human nature 
to culture. The strain, the loneliness, the yielding to temptation, the 
worry, the mental conflict, all indicate an unsatisfactory adjustment of 
our emotional life to the demands of culture. Most observers of human 
behavior recognize all these conditions as existing among the people. 
They seem to have resulted from social life all through history and in 
preliterate times. If religion brings peace to the soul, eases the almost 
intolerable strain, provides a helpful philosophy for the good way of life, 
or arouses us to a nobler aim of accomplishmentj then it is apparent that 
there is a great need for religion. 

There are those who feel that we can get along w:ithout religion. 
But they reckon not with the value of religious experience. The need is 
greater at one time than at another, and is felt more keenly by one person 
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than another. There is much strain in modern life. Our iiospitals are 
filled to overflowing with the mentally sick. Perhaps one reason is the 
failure of religion to help where the strain of life seems to be increasing. 
Unfortunately, religious faith is generally coupled with a specific creed, 
and the shattering of the latter by new knowledge means for many per- 
sons the shattering of their faith as well. They fail to see that religious 
experience is independent of particular beliefs and that they may re- 
organize their beliefs in the light of' the new knowledge. The church 
also has a responsibility for this situation, since it lags greatly in adjusting 
its creed to new facts and viewpoints. 

THE CHANGING SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH 

One aspect of the church which may be singled out for special discus- 
sion is the ethical function. Nearly all organized religions sanction codes 
of conduct that guide the individual along the path of rectitude. Con- 
fucianism in its original form was essentially a system of ethics. The great 
prophets of Israel made the search for justice the heart of Judaism. 
Fealty to Jahveh, they said, meant doing one’s duty toward one’s fellow 
man, the rituals of sacrifice and ceremony being subordinate to the 
ethical motive. hate, I despise your feasts and I take no delight in 
your solemn assemblies, though you oflTer me your burnt offerings and 
sacrifices I will not accept them, neither will I regard the peace-offerings 
of your fed beasts.” ^ Rather, 'flet justice flow like a river, and righteous- 
ness like a mighty stream.” ^ ^‘What doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” ^ 

While there seems to be little tendency for ethics to leave the church,^ 
the problem is rather one of kind. What kind of ethics shall the church 
teach? Religion generally assumes moral jurisdiction over the conduct 
of the individual. But should the church also presume to advise the 
right thing to do on social questions? If it is a sin for an individual to 
injure the health of a little child, is it any less a sin to employ little children 

I AMOSy5:2i. „ ■ “ /He/.,. 5:24. 3 migah, 6 : 8 . . 

4 Rather there seems to be increasing emphasis on the ethical function, as established meta- 
physical conceptions are challenged by science, and the trend toward' secularization of group. , 
activities continues. Tn some systems of religious philosophy, such as etliical" idealism, and; 
humanism, ethics are ascendant. The 'Ethical Culture Movement .represents this vievi/poiiit. 
[Gf. Felix Adler, an ethical philosophy of life (New 'York: D. Appleton and Company, 
igi 8 ); G. F.. Totter, hi:jm,anism,' a new, religion (New York: Eimon and 'Schuster, ,1930).] ,. 
Modernists also stress the ethical function of religion. , [Cf. S.' Mathews, the faith of modern- 
ism: (New:'York:'.:Th.e 'Macmillan. Company, .:i9.2'4)'., ..H. F, Ward, the new social order (New 
York: The Macmillan .Company, 1919).] , 
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long hours at labor in factories^ if such employment injures their health 
and retards their physical growth? Is it proper for religious bodies to 
take a stand on child labor legislation on the basis of right and wrong? 

■ In general the practice is for the church so to instill religion in the 
individual that he willj as an individual, act rightly in regard to a social 
question. Thus a true church member would, in his personal behavior, 
take a stand against such child labor. But if he is an employer and all 
his competitors employ children, then competition will ruin his business 
if he raises his costs by employing higher paid adults. And what if the 
employer of children is not a church member? Then it is the duty of 
the church to bring him into the fold and deal with his morals as an in- 
dividual. But it is argued this is an ineffective and slow way of dealing 
with a social question, for meanwhile little children are suffering. Hence 
social questions, it is claimed, must be dealt with by collective organized 
effort. Collective effort can secure an amendment to the Constitution 
which would enable society to prohibit child labor. 

Social ethics should supplement individual effort and the various re- 
ligious organizations should attempt to change the social system if need 
be, to prevent social evils, such as drunkenness, gambling, crime, pov- 
erty, ill health, political corruption, and war. Such is the present atti- 
tude of many religious leaders, who are attempting to direct the trends of 
religious activities. Poverty, they claim, means a higher death rate, a 
greater sickness rate, and inadequate education; to permit poverty is 
wrong, and the duty of the church is to eradicate it. The forces of 
organized righteousness with a wholehearted commitment to a program 
of social action could do much to improve the lot of mankind. 

Important church groups have made a variety of pronouncements on 
the social action that the church advocates. The encyclical letter of 
His Holiness Pius XI ^ on the reconstruction of society dealt at length 
with the position of the Roman Catholic Church on capital, labor, sur- 
plus income, the power of the state, obligations and rights of property, 
uplifting the proletariat, social conflict between classes, employers^ asso- 
ciations, labor unions, strikes and lockouts, monopoly and communism. 
The Protestant Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America ^ have 
stated their social ideals on money, the profit motive, a living wage, 

^ Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on reconstructing the social order (New York: 
Paulist Press^ 5 93 ^)* 

James Meyers, churches in social action (New York: The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, 1935). 
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health of wage-earners, social insurance, hours of labor, women in indus- 
try, collective bargaining, child labor, safeguarding the femily, the agri- 
cultural problem, rural social work, the uses of liquor and drugs, penal 
reform, class conflict, war and free speech. Significant statements have 
also been made by the Pi-esbyteidans ^ and the Episcopalians. ^ The 
Central Conference of American Rabbis ^ have likewise made a declara- 
tion on social justice which deals with the distribution of profits, mini- 
mum wage, working hours, day of rest, factory conditions, child labor, 
workmen’s compensation, health insurance, employment bureaus, col- 
lective bargaining, arbitration of industrial disputes, housing of the work- 
ing people, mothers’ pensions, dependents and delinquents, lynching, 
and immigration. 

The various churches, then, have their religious principles, derived 
from the authoritative writings of the past, which they seek to apply to 
specific social action. These recommendations they are trying to build 
into codes of ethics applicable to modern social evils. New codes of 
social ethics are in process of formulation, very much as the codes of the 
Book of Deuteronomy must have once been formed. However, the 
rapidity of change today makes the task much more difficult, for the 
social problems of one decade are now not always the same as those of 
another. 

SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS IN A HETEROGENEOUS, CHANGING SOCIETY 

From very early times religion has been furthered by organization. 
Religions all over the world are organized with leaders, churches, prop- 
erty, as may be seen in Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and 
Christianity. Each of these groups has a variety of special organizations. 
For instance in the United States there are forty-four difterent denomina- 
tions reporting more than 50,000 members. The two accompanying 
figures (Figures 119 and 120) show the nineteen leading denominations 
according to number of churches and according to the number of mem- 
bers, as of 1936, the date of the last census of religious bodies. 

In' addition to the forty-four religious’ organizations 'There ' are 171 
smaller, churches with fewer than 50,000 .members each, , Among these, 

: I THE SOCIAL' CREEDs WHAT THE' PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BELIEVES ABOUT SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(New York: New Era Movement, 19 it).' . 

.^.SOCIAL SERVICE AT. THE GENERAL CONVENTION' OF 1922 (Ncw York: Tlic National Council, 

3 declaration on social justice (New York: -'■Centra! Conference of American Rabbis, 
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FIGURE 119. NINETEEN LEADING DENOMINATIONS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 

OF CHURCHES ; 192 ^ 

From CENSUS of religious bodies, ig26 {Washington: Government Printing OfficGy iggo), 
p.14, 

to choose a small sample, are the following: The Apostolic Overcoming 
Holy Church of God, the United Zions Children, the Pillar of the Evan- 
gelistic Association, the Baha’is, the Defenseless Mennonites, the Pente- 
costal Holiness Church, the Two-seed-in-the-spirit Predestinarian Bap- 
tists, and the Original Church of God. The growth of organized religion 
has proceeded, then, with much differentiation. 

When the religious organization of a relatively homogeneous and 
stable society such as that of a primitive people is compared with that of 
a heterogeneous, dynamic society such as ours, one is impressed by the 
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FIGURE 120 . NINETEEN LEADING DENOMINATIONS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF CHURCH members: 1926 

From CENSUS of religious bodieSj ig^G {Washington: Government Printing Office^ 

P- . 

existence of many religious bodies in the latter^ while the former shows a 
single united church. The presence of many different denominations 
and sects in a society means that the culture is differentiated into many 
parts, with differing group interests and viewpoints. 

Sects are separatist and exclusive associations of individuals who have 
broken away^ from the established church to promote their own interests. 
Not only are there now various sects within the Christian Church, but^ 
Christianity itself :, a sect, arising in a time , of discontent and 

rapid , change as the religion of the disinherited, that is, the poor :'fisher- 
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mm, peasants, publicans, and outcastes. A sect that survives settles 
down to build an organization by gaining converts, perfecting its machin- 
ery, influencing public opinion, and improving its economic status. 
Once established, the sect loses its militant character and becomes a 
denomination, continuing then in a state of accommodation to the other 
established religious bodies/ If its influence becomes great enough, as 
was true of Christianity after its embrace by the rulers and the upper 
classes, it becomes a major church. 

UNITY AND GO-OPERATION IN RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 

It would seem that there are enough religious denominations to meet 
the various belief needs of the people. But the question has arisen as to 
whether the forces of evil might not be better attacked by a concerted 
effort among all the various churches. The labor unions find that they 
must unite to fight employers who are organized into great industrial 
and financial corporations. Small units of any organization often war 
among themselves when they might be uniting against a common enemy. 
Such is the experience among the liberal and radical political bodies. 
Trotskyites seem to hate the Stalinites, the two divisions among American 
Communists, more than they hate capitalists. But these political bodies 
do at times organize into a United Front against a common adversary. 

Leaders of the churches have appreciated the advantages of a united 
front, and know that in union there is strength. The Roman Catholics 
are strongly united. The various Protestant bodies organized in 1908 
into the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, which has 
been an active federation since that time. After a third of a century this 
federated body is composed of representatives from twenty-four national 
Protestant denommations. 

The work of the Federal Council has aided in building co-operative 
organizations in local and state areas, where national leadership was 
needed. They have also met with some success in co-ordinating the 
programs of the different denominations. In the Canal Zone the Fed- 
eral Council is supervising a union church made up of four different de- 
nominations. The organizations of the departments of the Federal 
Council give some idea of their program. These departments are on 

1 For fuliei' treatment of sects and denominations see H. Richard NiebuhRj the so- 
cial SOURCES OF DENOMINATIONALISM (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929); Ernst 
Troeltsch, the social teaching of the CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, translated by Olive Wyon 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931); Ellsworth Faris, the nature of human 
NATURE, chapter V; “The Sect and the, Sectarian.” 
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Evangelism, Religious Radio, Social Service, Race Relations, Inter- 
national Justice, Research and Education, and Relations with Churches 
Abroad. 

The movement for church unity takes a number of different forms and 
proceeds on a number of different fronts. There are, for instance, noii- 
denominational voluntary associations like the ' Y.M.C.A.' and the 
Y.W.C.A. Protestant denominations also integrate their .programs in 
various fields, suc,li. as missions and religious education. In regard to 
the religious education, for instance. The Home .Missions Councils, rep-, 
resent federations of thirty specialized mission boards of twenty-five de- 
nominations,* in 1933 the combined activities of the Councils required 
more than 21,000 paid workers in nearly 30,000 projects, at a cost of 
about twenty-five million dollars.^ 

Co-operation exists also between different national churches. Efforts 
to promote mutual understanding and goodwill between Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews by discussion seminars and other means are being made 
by the National Conference of Jews and Christians.'^ In some local com- 
munities members of these three faiths co-operate in their social serHces 
and often join together to battle against corruption or for some obviously 
needed reform. National co-operation has been undertaken success- 
fully on many special programs such as provision for refugees. 

Complete mergers of denominations, while rare, have occurred in a 
few cases. In 1925 the Methodist and Congregational Churches of 
Canada, together with the greater portion of the Presbyterian Church, 
formed the United Church of Canada. In 1929, the Congregational 
and Christian Churches of America united, and in 1 939 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church merged once more after their long split 
over slavery. The word '^ecumenical” has lately been revived in con- 
nection with efforts to increase the sense of fellowship and unity among 
Christians the world over. In 1938-39 ecumenical meetings were held 
at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, and Amstei’dam, the latter attended by 
representatives of seventy-one national groups. In 1938 a conference 
at Utrecht drafted a plan for a World Council of Christian churches and 
by September, 1 939 , fifty-four national churches had voted to co-operate. 
It was planned to hold the first meeting in America in 1 941 , but the second 

^ H. Paul Douglass and Edmunu de S. Brunner, the Protestant church as a social. 
INSTITUTION, p.. 226. 

“ Organized, 1927, and located at :.,30O- Fo,urtfa,. Avenue, New York City. 
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World War proved to be a stumbling-block to successful organization. 

The difficulties of concerted effort are great. The Interchurch World 
Movement was a post- World War movement that has not continued its 
formal organization. There are differences of belief which are natural 
obstacles to unity. Also it is difficult for the different denominations to 
work for a common social program. They can all be united against war 
at certain times rather easily, but there is a great difference of opinion 
on such things as a wise labor policy or on what reforms are needed 
in the capitalistic system. 

THE THREAT OF NATIONALISM 

The religions of today sense the need for unity for they have a com- 
petitor in nationalism. Indeed there are students who think that nation- 
alism is a new religion that will supplant or overshadow the prevailing 
religions of Christianity, Buddhism, Judaism, and others.^ 

If religion be defined as a mysterious faith in some power outside or 
greater than man, toward which he is loyal with a devotion and reverence 
that expresses itself in ceremonial and ritual, then nationalism has many 
of the traits found in religions. 

In Nazi Germany the state was supreme. Upon it the citizens bestowed 
loyalty and devotion. In Fascist Italy the totalitarian state was admit- 
tedly greater than any individual and demanded from individuals a 
loyalty equal to any sacrifice. The individual existed for the state. In 
Russia, communism is the form which nationalism espouses and it too 
is revered. Nationalism has its holy books. In Russia they are the 
writings of Karl Marx; Hitler’s Mein Kampf served the same purpose in 
Germany. To criticize the writings of Karl Marx in Russia would not 
be tolerated anymore than would be a criticism of the Bible in a Chris- 
tian country. Lenin is about the equivalent of a saint in Russia. 

In the course of time national heroes become so glorified that they 
hardly appear like ordinary mortals. The myth-making faculty of the 
human mind has thus distorted George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, so that they seem to have no human faults, despite the truth of 
the adage, to err is human. A mythology grows up about the early 
origins of a particular form of nationalism. For instance, in conneGtion 
with the origin of German National Socialism, Hitler and his followers 
were marching on November 9, 1923, from a beer hall outside Munich 
into the city, when they ran afoul of the authorities who scattered them, 

^ Carlton J. H. Hayes, essays on nationalism (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1 926) . 
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killing sixteen. After National Socialism .came into power in Germany 
under Hitler the bodies of these comrades were dug up and reburied in a 
central plaza in Munich, which became something of a siiriiie. Each 
year, on November ninth, a great pilgrimage of true followers iiicliid" 
ing the greatest of the leaders was made to Munich, where an elaborate 
ceremonial was performed at the tomb of these early heroes' of the cause. 
This pilgrimage was suggestive of pilgrimages to Jerusalem and to 
Rome. 

These nationalisms become intolerant of wrongdoing and opposition, 
as is the practice of many religions. The treatment of heretics was very 
severe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe. The Com- 
munists in Russia fought the established religion during the early years 
of the Revolution. In Germany, Protestants and Catholics had their 
services patrolled, and their leaders were imprisoned by the National 
Socialists. ' The struggle is suggestive of the earlier antagonisms between 
the Lutherans and the Roman Church, and that between the Huguenots 
and Catholics which led to the bloody Saint Bartholomew’s Day. 

Nationalisms are, then, similar to religions. Each has a higher power 
tow^ard which loyalty and reverence is required. Both have sacred 
writings, mythologies, theologies, rituals, ceremonies, and pilgrimages. 
But there are clifFerences. Nationalism has no house for worship, nor 
any holy day like Sunday. Nor is the reverence in nationalism of any 
very mysterious nature. There is little, if any, concern with the unknown 
in nationalism as there is in religion. So there is room for those w 4 io do 
not wish to call nationalism a true religion, or even a religion at all. 
Nationalism, however, has become sufficiently powerful that the various 
religions may find it a staunch adversary in the future. 

Once before nationalism rose to great heights, assumed the propor- 
dons of a religion, and opposed the constituted religious authorities.^ 
This was during and following the French Revolution. It was proppsed 
that the new religion of nationalism be called La Patrie. The revolu- 
tionists saw in it not only a regeneration of France, but of the human race. 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen w^as called the 
national catechism. The new constitution was the holy writ. There 
w^ere civic baptisms, civic marriages, and civic funerals. The great 
church of Saint Genevieve became the National Pantheon. Since 1 793 
nationalism has dropped back ’ to . smaller proportions in the life of the 
French people, but it left its mark on religion in France. The church 

^ Carlton J. H. Hayes, op, ciL, chap, iv; 
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lost much of its power and influence because of this burst of nationalistic 
religion. 

It is possible that the exaltation of nationalism in Germany and Italy 
and Russia in the nineteen- thirties was due to the influence of war, when 
patriotism was stepped up. In a less warlike period nationalism may 
recede. But the high development of nationalism may also leave its 
impress on religion in those countries. If so much loyalty and devotion 
and sacrifice is exacted by a totalitarian state, may not the loyalty and 
devotion to established religions be weakened, even though there is no 
clash on the overt opposition of state to organized bodies of religion? The 
state may replace the church somewhat in the hearts of the people. 
Whatever may be the results, one of the problems confronting the existing 
religions of today is the rise of nationalism. 



SUMMARY 


Beset by dangers and uncertainties^ man longs for spiritual security. 
He wants at least to be able to account for the strange things that happen 
all about him. Since he cannot explain the mysteries of life in ordinary 
terms, he utilizes his imagination. And, as Goldenweiser so well puts it, 

^ ^perhaps the most outstanding and certainly the most historically sig- 
nificant achievement of this faculty is supernaturalism.'’ 

Belief in supernatural power is elaborated into a religious organization. 
Ideas are developed respecting the nature of this power {mana), the 
methods of acquiring it, the superior beings who possess it, and the appro- 
priate regard in which they are to be held. The religious complex is, 
moreover, tied up with the rest of human experience so that religion 
affects familial, economic, educational, governmental, recreational, and 
social activity. Indeed a distinguishing trait of early religion is its per- 
vasiveness. With us today religion is often a limited and specialized 
experience. 

Early religion is largely magical, consisting of attempts to control 
events by manipulating and coercing supernatural power. The leader 
in this activity is the shaman or medicine man. He may help a sick 
individual get well by ridding his body of an evil spirit; or in case the 
man is about to die, he may step outside and catch the good spirit as it is 
about to depart for the other world. The success of the shaman is due 
in part to his shrewdness. It is his business, too, to foretell the future, 
hence he can predict the death of a sick man instead of trying to cure him; 
and if the result does not follow of itself, he may induce it. 

From these beginnings religious organization becomes enlarged. The 
spirit world takes more definite shape in the form of ghosts, spirits, and 
gods. Animism is developed more fully. For dealing with the spirit 
world, rituals are devised, such as sacrifice, the observance of command- 
ments, and the performance of ceremonials. In agricultural societies, 
churches are established and a body of functionaries comes into existence 
That is, religious leadership is enlarged, so that priests, shamans, and 
medicine men enjoy a division of labor. Among preliterate peoples with 
a highly developed material culture, as for instance the Inca of Peru, an 
elaborate religious organization is built up that touches life at every 
point. The Inca had religious festivals and sacrifices for every month of 
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the year, and for the different seasons, as well as for both individual and 
group crises. 

Particularly important, then, are the ramifications of religion, which 
vary in different places. In some cultures, such as those of the ancient 
Hebrews and Romans, religion penetrated the home, the father being a 
sort of high priest to his family. Elsewhere, as in medieval Europe, the 
church became the government; or again, the church may become a 
great commercial organization. The temple-treasuries of Mesopotamia 
and Greece carried on extensive banking and exchange transactions. 
In certain cases the church becomes the fly-wheel of society, as among 
the American Negroes following emancipation. 

These ramifications of religion are in striking contrast to recent de- 
velopments in the west, which have been in the direction of a reduction 
in the non-religious functions of the religious institution. Whereas, for 
example, the church was largely responsible for higher education in the 
United States, many of the colleges having been established by different 
faiths, in recent years the trend has been for these institutions to sever 
their denominational connection. Likewise the church plays less of a 
part in government, medicine, art, and social work than formerly. This 
change leaves the church in a position to concentrate its effort more defi- 
nitely on the purely religious function of helping man to feel secure in 
the universe. 

Although science with its new insights and interpretations forces certain 
modifications in the forms of religious belief and practice, only the forms 
are changed and belief in divine purpose continues. The continuing 
need for an integrating force such as religion supplies is evidenced by the 
present vast amount of personal disorganization. But there is recogni- 
tion also that in our complex society collective action is needed for the 
solution of social problems, hence church leaders are emphasizing social 
ethics as a supplement to individual ethics. Church leaders are also 
greatly concerned with the loss of church power through the multipli- 
cation of sects and denominations, and are seeking to build up a united 
front among the churches, to work for a common social program and to 
fight the growing threat of nationalism. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . How far back in the history of culture do we find evidence of 
man’s belief in supernatural powers? What is the significance 
of this? 

2. How is magic connected with religion in primitive cultures? 
How do the two differ at present? 

3. Is there any relation between the type of religious practice and 
the level of material culture of a people? 

4. How does the state of culture affect the nature of a people’s 
fantasies? Cite concrete illustrations from modern culture. 

5. Why do not the Moi change their religion if it displeases them? 

6. In what ways has the church adjusted itself to modern life? 
In what ways has it failed to do so? Is it desirable that the 
church keep pace with modern change? 

7. What is the effect of scientific knowledge on religious ideology 
and practice? 

8. How does the need for religion in modern times compare with 
that of times past? 

9. What functions should the church exercise? Should it confine 
itself to religious activities or take on social, educational, and 
political functions as well? 

10. What kind of ethics is the church likely to teach in the future? 

11. What is the relation between denominationalism and our 
heterogeneous, rapidly changing culture? 

12. May communism and nationalism be considered religions? 
Elaborate. 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


I. The quest for certainty. 

2 . The guardian spirit of the North American Indians. 

3. Religion versus magic in modern American life. 

4. The social significance of the Negro church in the 
^States.:',, 
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5. Nationalism as a religion. 

6. The personality of the religious leader in primitive society. 

7. Recent discussions of the relation of science and religion. 

8. Religion and mental hygiene. 
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ligion, whether the interpretations are reliable or not. 
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An uneven book, with many theories as to the nature of early 
religions. The author has shown better than any other writer 
the economic factor in primitive religion. 


Wallis, Wilson D., religion in primitive society. New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. 

A readable, well-balanced account of primitive religion with 
a special emphasis upon the social aspects, in which the author 
is successful in imparting to the reader something of the 
meaning of religion. 


Young, Pauline V., the pilgrims of russian-town. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

A colorful account and able sociological analysis of a religious 
sect, the Russian Molokans of Los Angeles. Valuable in 
showing the origins of the sect in the protests of a minority 
group against the established moral order, and the problems 
of accommodation faced by such a group. 



ra?XXII. THE FAMILY 


THE FAMILY today scems to be a troubled institution. The divorce 
rate is high, and the number of separations is large. In big cities in the 
United States about one in twelve persons under forty-five or fifty years 
of age is living away from his or her mate. Families without children are 
numerous. In large urban centers every other family, approximately, 
is without a child living at home, and perhaps a fifth of the married 
women who reach forty-five years of age have never borne a child. This 
situation is a source of anxiety to many persons, because the home is the 
place where the personal and social virtues are developed. The type of 
citizen one becomes is related closely to the type of mother, father, and 
home life one has. What happens to so significant an institution as the 
family is of great concern to society. 

The present status of the family is the end-result of a long historical 
process; the modern scene cannot be understood without some knowledge 
of what has gone before. Moreover, it is helpful to inquire how variable 
and flexible the family has been in earlier periods and in different cul- 
tures; such knowledge may throw some light on the probable future of the 
institution, suggesting the limits of its ability to change to meet changing 
conditions. A study of the family in the earliest hunting cultures, and 
what changes occurred in it as the material culture developed into our 
present civilization, will afford a better understanding of family life today 
and its possible changes in the future. 

The Beginnings of Family Organization 

WHAT THE FAMILY IS 

When we think of a family we picture it as a more or less durable 
association of husband and wife with or without children, or of a man or 
woman alone, with children. The sex and parental functions are dis- 
tinctive of the family. They constitute the primary raisons d'etre of the 
institution and are common to the family in all cultures. The primary 
personnel of the family consists of mates and their offspring. 
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The family, however, is not necessarily hmited to these individuals and 

functions. It may be much larger and may include, for example, grand- 
parents, relatives, in-laws, and grandchildren, all forming a unit which 
is sometimes called a household. The structure of the family is not 
fixed; it varies in different cultures, as will be shown below. Likewise 
the functions of the family are flexible. The family may do few or many 
things. In addition to the functions mentioned above, the family may 
provide economic services for its members, it may help to educate them, 
give them religious guidance, furnish recreation, protect them against 
dangers of various sorts, and provide affection and social intercourse. It 
is important in appraising the significance of the family in any culture 
to ascertain what functions are performed and to what extent they are 
exercised. The family may thus be interpreted in terms of its varying 
organization and functions. 


THE EARLY FAMILY 

The family is found in every hunting society known to us, no matter 
how simple its material culture. Unlike the state, church, or even vil- 
lage, the family is present everywhere among these simple peoples. It 
generally consists of a male, one or more females, and children, with 
perhaps a relative or so. The husband is a hunter, the wife prepares 
food, and the women and children help to gather wild vegetables, to dig 
roots or to pick berries. 

What the family was like before culture was this far advanced is a 
matter of speculation. However, we know that a more or less durable 
union of male and female exists among the primates. The male, always 
larger than the female, often shows signs of jealousy and possessiveness, 
which may account in no small part for the stability of the union. Again, 
while the mother alone might be able to provide food for the offspring, 
no doubt the aid of the male is helpful. Besides getting food and caring 
for the young, the anthropoids help each other in fights, and the male 
^^protects” the female against marauding males. However, various 
other group functions characteristic of a culture are not present, and the 
household does not consist of relatives, although occasionally an unat- 
tached individual joins the family group. Where the primates live in 
bands, the bands consist of several family groups that forage together for 
food, keeping generally out of one another’s way, except for occasional 
fights over females. 
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The family organization of a baboon colony is reported as follows by 
Zuckerman: ^ 

A family group consists of a male overlord, his female or females, to- 
gether with their young, and may sometimes include one or more ‘‘bache- 
lors” or unmated males. The bachelors are not an essential element in 
the party, although they may be attached to it, according to my observa- 
tions, for as long as a year . . . they appear to be held to the group mainly 
by their interest in the females, but it is possible that they are also at- 
tracted by the overlord. . . . One male, the biggest in the group, owned 
eight females, three had three each, three had two each, and there were 
five monogamous family parties. The owners of the more mature females 
appeared to be the more powerful males. Some of the unattached 
sexually mature males were bigger than some of those that were mated, 
and a few of them accompanied family parties in their movements. ... A 
‘‘bachelor’’ was not included in the largest family party. 

The broad outlines of the history of the family do not suggest any great 
evolution such as we find in material culture, which moved from broken 
stones to elaborate engineering; or even such as we find in government, 
which grew from simple leadership to the great nationalistic state. The 
early family group seems to have many resemblances to the modern 
family in its small size and limited economic and social functions. Still, 
the family is not a static institution. Although there has been no evolu- 
tion in a linear direction from the simple to the complex, the family has 
varied greatly in different cultures. Some of these variations may now 
be considered. 

Variations in Family Organization 
THE simple, independent FAMILY 

The most common form of the family among preliterates is much like 
our own, an organization built around the nucleus of husband and wife 
and offspring. Each family is an independent unit and functions apart 
from other units of the same sort. In some cases additional members, 
such as relatives, may be added to the family circle, but there is no formal 
connection of the simple biological family with any larger organization. 

The stability of such a family is, however, limited in duration. It is 
formed at marriage and is dissolved at death. There is thus a disruption 

^ S. Zuckerman, the social life of monkeys and apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932), pp, 225-26. 
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at this time of the economic and social functions^ and the institution has 
to start all over again with the marriage of the young, who are more or 
less inexperienced. Where property is involved, some continuity is had 
by rules of inheritance. But on the whole a small group of father, mother, 
and children is not the most efficient unit for performing certain economic 
and social functions. An e\ddence of this today is the growth of factories 
and stores outside the family. The biological family, then, is not an 
effective organization for production from the point of view of continuity 
and from the point of view of the number of workers, 

THE CONSANGUINE FAMILY ORGANIZATION 

The biological family of parents and children is not the only form of 
family organization. Very common among primitive peoples is a family 
where the central core is the relations of blood kin, of brothers and sisters, 
or of parents and offspring. The bond between these seems almost 
stronger than that between mates. Where the husband comes to live 
with his wife’s family, he is regarded as a bit of an outsider. The wife’s 
brother continues to have great influence with her and gives her advice 
about how to rear her children. Relatives on the mother’s side are 
counted far and wide, while the husband’s relatives are not considered 
kin. It may be noted that the blood relationships have certain special 
elements of stability. The children have been brought up together since 
birth. They are a direct continuation of the same family and their num- 
ber need not be limited to two. In other words, it is quite possible to 
thinkofthefunctioning family as organized around a center of blood ties, 
such as between brothers and sisters, or parent and children, rather than 
around husband and wife. Where the functioning group is based upon 
blood ties, it may be referred to as a consanguine family organization."^ 
There are, of course, marital groups in such a family, but they are sub- 
ordinate to the blood group. The marital bond may be minimized to 
the point where one of the mates is not regarded as being related to the 
children. That is to say, a system of unilateral kinship generally obtains 
among primitives, descent being traced either through the mother’s line 
or the father’s, but not through both. A maternal consanguine family 
consists of a woman, her children of both sexes, the children of her 
daughters, of her daughters’ daughters, and so on. The woman’s hus- 
band does not belong to the group, but belongs instead to his mother’s 

^ See Ralph Linton, the study of man (New York: D. Appleton-Gentury Company, 1936) , 
chapter x. 
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family. Where descent is patrilineal, the consanguine family consists or 
a patriarch, his children, and the children of his male descendants 
through males. 

The marital tie is minimized among preliterates by the common prac- 
tice of having one of the mates take up residence at the home of the other’s 
people. Where the husband goes to live with his wife’s family, the system 
is known as matrilocal residence; its opposite is patrilocal residence. 
All cultures which trace descent through males are apparently patrilocal. 
If descent is traced through females, the residence may be either matri- 
local or patrilocal. Probably somewhat more than one half of all pre- 
literate societies are patrilocal, but the proportion is difficult to fix, for in 
some cases there may be a combination of practices or even a movement 
from one to the other. 

The consanguine family is strong where the husband comes from 
another village to live with his spouse and her people. To appreciate 
the significance of such a matrilocal family system it should be observed 
that the means of travel and communication are poorly developed 
among primitive peoples, and that their communities have the character- 
istics of isolated places today. An individual is very close to his group 
where everybody not only knows him but Imows everything about him. 
Under such a condition banishment is one of the worst possible punish- 
ments. There is no place to go except among an alien people who do not 
readily adopt strangers. When marriage occurs between members of 
two different villages, one of the persons is an outsider and his position 
in the household is much like that of a relative who comes to live with a 
married couple today; he becomes a part of the family but not the most 
essential part. In matrilocal marriages, the mother’s brother sometimes 
bears a closer relation to the children than does the father, and it may be 
the uncle rather than the father who administers the punishment, if there 
be punishment to inflict. In some functioning households of primitive 
peoples the marital aspect of the family is not necessarily the most im- 
portant factor. 

EXOGAMY AND 'ENDOGAMY 

But why is there among some peoples a prescription that they must 
marry outside their group — a practice known as exogamy? Its origin 
is not definitely known, but there are certain situations t^at make the 
system understandable. The practice of marrying outside the group is 
compatible with the prescription against incest which exists in every 
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culture. Incest iSj however, variously defined by different peoples. The 
marriage of mother and son is universally prohibited; and with rare 
exceptions, the same is true of the union of father and daughter. In a 
few cases, as in ancient Egypt, Peru, and Maya, brothers and sisters have 
been required to marry, but this occurs mainly among members of the 
ruling class when the idea prevails that they are divine or when it is de- 
sired to keep the blood pure. Such prescription of marriage within a 
particular group, or endogamy, may exist along with exogamy, as may 
be seen in our own society today in the case of state laws which forbid the 
marriage of first cousins (exogamy), yet require marriage with someone 
of the same race (endogamy). 

The taboo against marriage of close relatives is sometimes extended so 
far as to forbid the marriage of members of the same clan. It should be 
recalled that when the material culture is very simple, the groups are 
quite small, sometimes numbering no more than twenty or thirty persons, 
and comprise only a few families. Among these peoples the system of 
kinship reckoning is not the same as ours. Lowie ^ cites various systems 
of kinship reckoning: 

... in the Menomini family circle boys are not called ‘‘son” or “brother,” 
but each is addressed by a word indicating the order of his birth, ... 

In certain systems, blood-relatives are classed according to generation 
regardless of nearness of kinship and of their maternal or paternal affilia- 
tions. . . . [The Hawaiians] apply a single term, makua, to both parents 
and to all their parents’ brothers and sisters, sex being distinguished only 
by qualifying words meaning “man” and “woman.” All related in- 
dividuals of one’s generation are classed as brothers and sisters, certain 
distinctions being drawn according to the age of their parents relatively 
to that of one’s own parents and also according to the speaker’s sex, but 
none resulting from the differences in nearness of kinship. The children 
of all these brothers and sisters are classed with one’s own children, and 
their children with one’s grandchildren, while a single term embraces 
grandparents and all related members of their generation. This age- 
stratification of blood-relatives with disregard of differences as to fa- 
ther’s or mother’s side occurs not only in Hawaii, but also in New 
Zealand, Kusaie, the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 

[The Zulu] man and woman call all the brother’s and sister’s children 
their sons and daughters without distinction, and the children of their 
father’s sister are classed with one’s brothers and sisters. 

I Robert H. Lowie, culture and ethnology (New York: Douglas G. McMurtrie, 1917), 
pp. 102, 109-11. By permission of Peter Smith. 
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It is said, even, that in some cases it is not known that the father is in- 
strumental in creating the baby. Therefore kinship may be extended 
to all the families who belong to the same group. As these bands grow 
larger the kinship terms persist, as does language in general, and all those 
in the enlarged group are designated as kin,' although not' necessarily 
related by blood. Such an expanded group constitutes a clan. Even 
today in 'China individuals who bear the same surname may not inter- 
marry, although the original clan connection, if any, may be remote, 

FORMS OF MARRIAGE • 

Most marriages the world over, even among preliterates, consist of one 
husband and one wife. That is to say, monogamy is practiced more 
largely than any other arrangement. But the reasons for this are not 
everywhere the same. A distinction must be made between the prefer- 
ence in a society for one system, as against another, and the ability of 
individuals in that society to exercise that preference. ' Strictly speaking, 
monogamy is a system that enjoins the marriage of one male and one 
female; in such a system no other arrangements are sanctioned. But 
monogamy is permitted in societies where other systems are preferred. 
Where wives are bought, or where they are not of much economic value 
after marriage, most men cannot afford a number of wives. ' Thus, while 
the Koran permits " a man to have four wives, few Mohammedans are able 
to avail themselves of this privilege. Monogamy becomes, of necessity, 
the most common arrangement even in a society which allows a husband 
to have more than one wife. Still, there are found among lower hunters 
a large number of strictly monogamous cultures, as in the Pygmy tribes, 
even more often perhaps than among preliterate people with a higher 
development of hunting or agriculture, like the Hopi Indians. There is 
no reason to think that monogamy was not a very early development. 

While monogamy is the most widely practiced form among preliterates, 
the most widely favored system is polygyny, the marriage of more than 
one female to one male. That this should be so seems curious to some 
observers, who point out that it runs counter to the approximate equality 
in number of the sexes. The sex ratio, which is about 100 females to 100 
males at birth, may be disturbed by various situations, however. One of 
these is the hazardous life among hunters. The loss of life among males 
at adolescence leads to a slight excess of women. Among a small group 
of central Eskimos, for instance, there was a sex ratio among children of 
105 males to 100 females, but among adults there were only 92 males to 
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100 females.^ In 1805, among 23,000 Plains ■ Indians in America, there 
were only 44 males to 100 females.^ War in these early cultures is not as 
a rule costly enough in human life to have much influence on the sex 
ratio. 

While an excess of women would facilitate polygyny, it must not be 
thought that the system requires any such condition. As has repeatedly 
been shown, culture may distort what would seem to be a rational biologi- 
cal arrangement; in this case, monogamy. The strong men in a society 
do not necessarily respect the rights of the weaker. An extreme illustra- 
tion of this is to be found in Australia, where older men appropriate 
many of the women of the community, forcing some of the younger men 
to go elsewhere for mates. It would seem that the natural desire of man 
for variety was asserting itself here, but this aspect is not of the greatest 
importance, since it is usually possible for primitives to enjoy an ample 
sex life without bearing the responsibilities of marriage. Additional 
wives are taken because they give a man prestige, much as do material 
possessions in our own society. The African kings had an unlimited 
number of wives. Wives are added, too, if they are economic assets. 
Polygyny is more prevalent on the higher economic levels where wives 
are very useful and where some men are richer than others. 

Much more rare is the system of polyandry, the marriage of more than 
one male to one female. This plan is found among the Todas of south- 
ern India, where it takes either the fraternal or the non-fraternal form. 
In the first case, a group of brothers share a wife; in the second, the wife 
makes the rounds of the different settlements where her husbands live, 
spending a certain length of time with each. In the fraternal variety, if 
a child is born all the brothers may share the title of father, and the child 
will address them all by that name. In the other arrangement, some one 
husband will by an established ceremony be chosen as the child’s legal 
father. It is interesting to note that, while biological paternity is not 
emphasized, legal or social paternity is. 

It is easier to describe polyandry than to account for it. The system 
certainly runs counter to the fundamental tendency of the male to covet 
the exclusive possession of his mate. Among the Todas, polyandry is 
associated, with female infanticide, which results in an excess of males, a 

1 Franz Boas, “the central Eskimo,” sixth annual report of the bureau of ethnology, 
x 884"85 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1888), p- 426. 

2 Clark Wissler, “changes in population, profiles among the northern plains Indians,” 
anthropological papers . . . (New York: The American Museum of Natural History, 1936), 
voL XXXVI, part i, p. 43. 
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reason which makes the system understandable. But it is doubtful if the 
practice of killing off a considerable number of female infants is the cause 
of the marriage arrangement. The Tibetans in the Himalayas also 
practice polyandry, but do not resort to infanticide. The chief factors 
responsible for polyandry would seem to be the extreme poverty of the 
people and the small economic utility of women in the culture. 

Some writers mention group marriage as a fourth system, but it is 
doubtful if a real instance of it can be established. It may have existed 
at one time in the Marquesas Islands, but it is not practiced there now- 
Where it occurs it seems to be a temporary or transitional arrangement. 
The British government has lately sought to suppress female infanticide 
among the Todas, with the result that an equality in the numbers of the 
sexes is being established. Consequently brothers may now take col- 
lectively a number of wives. But this would seem to be a makeshift 
arrangement pending the completion of the process of readjustment to 
new conditions. Group marriage, in the very nature of the case, offers 
no real advantage. 

Group marriage is to be distinguished from promiscuity, for it proceeds 
under community sanction and control. Sexual license among married 
preliterates is seldom found in any disorganized sense, although it is quite 
common among young unmarried persons. Wife-lending by agreement, 
or exchange of partners, is sometimes allowed, but such practices are hot 
disruptive forces and occur usually under special conditions. Even where 
variety and experimentation are permitted, there is an orderliness of 
family life. 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

An excess of women and polygyny may mean an inferior position of 
women in the family, but not necessarily so. Indeed, a man’s first wife 
may request him to take a second wife to help with the work. Also in 
polygynous families the wives may band together in an argument with 
the husband and thus lend strength to their position. 

The fact that a man marries to get more labor and that there is a prac- 
tice of purchasing a wife suggests the idea that women may be considered 
as property. Such is hardly the case, however, for though wives may be 
bought, they are never sold. Wife purchase is not quite the same thing 
as a horse trade, but is more closely related to the system of gifts. In a 
primitive culture a father may get property when a daughter marries, 
but he may give property when his son marries. Property considerations 
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often enter into marriage, especially where the family performs economic 
functions of magnitude. The whole system affects also the stability of 
marriage, since in certain cases of separation there may be a return of 
property. Marriage is more stable where there are such property con- 
siderations. Even today in the United States and western Europe mar- 
riage often involves gifts, dowries, and property settlements. 

The position of women in families usually depends to a considerable 
extent on the economic functions they perform. In a horticultural so- 
ciety the work is in good part done by the women and their status is rela- 
tively high. However, in herding cattle or in dealing with large animals, 
domesticated or wild, men have a very essential economic assignment, 
and their position is as a rule relatively higher than that of women. The 
husband is more likely to go to live with his wife’s people in a hoe culture, 
while a woman is more likely to live with her husband’s people in a cattle 
culture. These correlations are not perfect, for various other factors 
may modify such a relationship between cultural traits in a given area. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that there is considerable difference 
in theory and practice regarding woman’s rank. It is well to note that 
theory is often an idealized statement, and that in reality there is in every 
society a great deal of individual variation. Some women have more 
dominant personalities than men, as truly in preliterate culture as in mod- 
ern, regardless of whether in theory sovereignty rests with the male. 

DIVORCE IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE 

Among preliterates there is considerable variation in the degree of 
marital stability. Some of the simpler hunting peoples, as for instance 
the Veddas of Ceylon, do not allow divorce at all. In general, however, 
marriage is more flexible, and separation and remarriage are permitted. 
When divorce is frequent, the breaking and forming of new families is 
more likely to occur among the younger adults. No statistics have been 
collected on this point, but ethnological field workers observe more stable 
marital unions among the older families in a culture where divorce may 
be common among the younger members. The divorce procedure itself 
is likely to be very simple. A Zuni wife who no longer wishes to keep her 
husband indicates her decision by placing his personal belongings at the 
entrance of the house; when he returns from work and sees his things, he 
takes the cue and returns to his parents’ home. In the case of a consan- 
guine family, like that of the Zuni, divorce is not serious in its effects on 
the children, since the larger family organization remains intact and the 
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children continue to have the influence and association of the other adult 
members of the group. For this reason and others, divorce is probably 
more common among preliterates than it is in modern society. If a 
husband is lazy and will not support his family, the community will not 
object to his wife’s separating from him; such a man may find it difficult 
to contract another marriage. While divorce is made easy, it is not en- 
couraged, for divorce always disturbs some important family functions. 
The more numerous and significant the social and economic functions 
of the family, the more serious becomes the disruption of marriage. 


The Family in the Household Economy 

THE DECLINE OF THE CONSANGUINE FAMILY 

The consanguine family and the clan tended to break up in the course 
of time as the local group became larger and as better methods of trans- 
portation were adopted. As plow culture replaced hoe culture and 
cattle were kept on the farm, the role of the husband became quite im- 
portant in the family economy and he seldom went to live at the home of 
his bride. Mates were now chosen more often from among the boys and 
girls of the same community. The young couple set up a home in the 
same village from which they both came, or the bride went to live in the 
home of her husband. The family took on the pattern found in historical 
Europe and colonial America. The consanguine family tended to disap- 
pear, especially in the western world, and the conjugal family became 
the predominant type. 

THE INCREASED PROMINENCE OF THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 

Under the plow and cattle culture the economic functions of production 
seem to have been suited fairly well to the conjugal family. The system 
gave rise to a highly developed household economy which existed in 
Europe through the Middle Ages into the nineteenth century. The same 
type of family is also found widely distributed in Asia. This household 
economy was developed chiefly in villages around which agriculture was 
practiced, or in the open country where the farms were scattered, for only 
a very small percentage of the population lived in cities. Most of the 
economic functions had been exercised by the family during the period of 
the hunting cultures and also in the horticultural period, but the standard 
of living was not very high. With the advent of the plow and the domes- 
tication of cattle the various handicrafts became much more highly 
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developed, and the economic functions assumed an even more important 
role in family organization. Under the household economy the producers 
were the consumers of their own produce, buying from other producers 
only a few things such as metal wares, swords, lances, gunpowder, silks, 
glass, and other luxuries. Such things as the grinding of grain, prepara- 
tion of soap, molding of pottery, fabrication of leather, construction of fur- 
niture, and concoction of medicines were done at the homestead by mem- 
bers of the household. These families were thus largely self-support- 
ing. 

In developing a variety of important economic activities, the household 
had become a significant business enterprise. The wife was like a busi- 
ness partner and if she was industrious, thrifty, and a good manager, a 
man would be loath to lose such an economic asset. It might be difficult 
to secure another, and it was almost impossible for a man to run a house- 
hold without the help of a woman. If a wife were put aside by her hus- 
band, she would return to her family or marry again, for there were no 
occupations for her to follow outside the family organization. The 
effect of the exercise of these economic functions was to make the marital 
relationship stable. 

THE CORRELATION OF THE SIZE OF FAMILY AND SIZE OF ECONOMIC UNIT 

It is natural to think of a farm as being run by a family. The size of the 
farm is very well fitted to the size of the family. If the size of the family 
determined the size of the farm, there could never be a very great ine- 
quality in the distribution of wealth. But there are ways whereby a 
wealthy farmer can have more land than a single family can cultivate. 
One way is to rent land to tenants, another is to own slaves. In the 
Middle Ages, the rich lord had serfs. Nowadays a farmer hires labor and 
acc^uires more machines. These different social arrangements call 
for some inventions, such as serfdom, slavery, or wage systems. Fail- 
ing these, or in company with them, the family tries to stretch its size to 
enable it to till more land. This is true to a certain extent for the share- 
cropper in the cotton belt of the South today. A large number of children 
is the most natural way to achieve this result. Abraham, a rich farmer 
in Biblical times, was in favor of large families. But the family may also 
be augmented by keeping the married sons at home and bringing in 
daughters-in-law, and even their relatives. The family may expand 
laterally, which is the custom in China. In Europe and America, we 
are more familiar with the vertical expansion, grandparents, parents, 
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FIGURE 121. COMPOSITION OF CHINESE RURAL FAMILIES 
The proportion of all families having, as part of the household, certain specified relatives of the 
male head {for 2640 families in seven Chinese provinces, ig2i-2g). Where the family is still in 
large part the unit of economic production, there is often a great demand for the kin to remain within 
the household. The Chinese measure their families laterally as well as vertically. From Buck, 
CHINESE FARM ECONOMY {University of Chicago Press). 

children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren, referred to in ancient 
law as the five-generation kindred. 

Figure 12 1 shows how the kin are kept in the family in rural China. 
These data are based on 2640 farm families in seven different provinces. 
The average size of the family is 5.67 persons, but there are some very 
large families. In the sample, 49 families had ii persons each; 22 had 
13; 18 had 14. There was one family with 27 persons; one with 28; and 
one with 29. How the size of the family and the size of the farm are cor- 
related is shown by Figure 122 based on 217 families in one province of 
China. 

THE SUBORDINATE ROLE OF AFFECTION IN THE CHOICE OF A MATE 

In the household economy, contracting a marriage meant an emphasis 
on its economic aspects, that is, on property settlements and on the work 
habits and skills of the prospective mates. A man looked for a good 
housekeeper and a woman for a capable provider. 
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FIGURE 122. RELATION OF SIZE OF FARM AND SIZE OF FAMILY 
Where wealth is measured in farm land, one way of obtaining the necessary labor is to increase 
the size of the family. Note the remarkably close adjustment of size of farm to size of family in this 
particular locality in China. From Buck, Chinese farm economy {University of Chicago 
Press). 

The fact that a man would choose a bride primarily on the basis of 
economic factors seems strange in a day when romantic love is taught by 
the movies and the pulp magazines to be the sole basis for the choice of a 
mate. For an agricultural handicraft economy such as existed in Bibli- 
cal times, the virtues of a good wife are set forth in the following chapter 
from the Book of Proverbs: 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above rubies. . . , 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household, 
and a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth not out 
■ by 'night , 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy. 


proverbs '31 : 1 0-31 . 
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She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all her household are 
clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known at the gates, when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant. 

Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in time to 
come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her. ... 

A good marriage was thought to be one in which the capabilities of 
the young couple were high, rather than one where the love element was 
strong. While love was regarded as a desirable factor, it was considered 
not important enough to be the sole basis for marriage. It was assumed 
that after marriage affection and congeniality would develop to the 
degree that they ^ are found in later married 'life in' marriages contracted 
on the basis. '. of romance. - Where marriages': were , arranged by parents, 
hov/ever, the wishes of the young pair were usually ascertained and 
respected.'^. 

While polygamy does not seem to be incompatible with such a system 
of marriage, and indeed might have been an economic asset, monogamy 
became more prevalent in agricultural families, and in great areas po- 
lygamy disappeared. The blood of the mother was considered equal 
to that of the father in creating the child, and kinship was reckoned on 
both sides. Recently when the habit of using two names developed, the 
surname was taken from the father. 

THE SUBORDINATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE FAMILY 

When families are centers of affection between mates, parents, and 
children; when they are the greatest agency in society for the economic 
functions; and where families become attached to so stable a property 
as land, it seems natural that the family reputation should be very signifi- 
cant in determining status. The family name becomes important for 
business and for property arrangements, and wealth is associated with the 
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family and household rather than with the individual. ■ The belief in the 
biological inheritance of social gifts and graces is another factor that tends 
to accentuate the family name. The status of the family may become so 
important that it overshadows the individual, who tends to be identified 
as some family’s son or daughter, not as a personality in his or her own 
right. 

THE HOME AS THE CENTRAL SOCIAL UNIT 

Another observation concerns the importance of family life itself in agri- 
cultural societies. The villages in which most families lived were small, 
and there were few other houses than those occupied by families. Ac- 
cordingly, the home tended to become the center of various kinds of 
activities: social, educational, recreational, and even religious. Churches 
were sometimes built, but there were no factories, stores, or offices. Only 
occasionally was there a clubhouse. By comparison with these other 
agencies the home ranked as a very important institution. While com- 
munity undertakings, ceremonies, and holidays might compete with the 
activities centered in the home, even then the participation was usually 
on a family rather than on an individual basis. 

The Modern Urban Family 

As villages on the water highways grew into cities, the situation was 
not quite the same for the family. The city family was not identified with 
the land and subsistence production, as was the agricultural family. The 
city family tended to specialize in such undertakings as blacksmithing, 
making wheels, and weaving cloth. There was need for labor in such 
undertakings, but not so much for family labor as for individual labor. 
The system of apprenticeship enabled a family to draw young labor 
from other families. Later, wages were paid. The work was done in 
the household; the wife’s duties were still housekeeping. The early city 
family was based upon the agricultural family with some modifications. 

THE TRANSFER OF ECONOMIC PRODUCTION FROM THE HOME 

Industrial organization eventually outgrew the family. The trend 
was in this direction as the inventions used in handicrafts manufacture 
multiplied and the use of windmills increased. But with cheaper iron and 
steel, and with the use of steam as a source of power applied to tools, more 
space was needed and more workers were required than were to be found 
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FIGURE 123. ECONOMIC PRODUCTION LEAVES THE HOME 

The departure of economic production from the family has led to the growth of cities^ the prolifer a-‘ 
tion of complex economic institutions and a socialistic trend in government. From Gasner, Gar- 
ner, Gabriel, the rise of American democracy {Mew Tork: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany). Courtesy of Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


in the household. The steam boiler was too big for the home and the 
power generated required more space for the machinery. The factory 
instead of the homestead became the unit of production. The factory 
was too large to be manned by even a very large family. Steam was 
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first applied to spinning and weaving. But even before that, many types 
of production had left the average family, such as the tanning of leather, 
furniture-making, and the fabrication of cooking utensils and work tools 
of metals. 

The process of the transfer of economic functions from the urban family 
to outside agencies has gone quite far in the past century and has left now 
chiefly cooking, the care of the house, laundering, and some sewing in the 
urban family. Even portions of the latter functions have been trans- 
ferred, as for instance baking of bread to the bakery, cooking of lunches to 
restaurants and soda fountains, some laundering to outside laundries, 
and much sewing to various types of factories. The transfer process is 
not yet finished. Men’s functions were among the first to leave the home- 
stead as farming was given up. Women’s more varied household duties 
have been transferred more slowly. 

In the agricultural family the process has not gone so far. The extent 
to which economic functions are retained here may be measured by the 
amount of subsistence farming which is done. Where the money crop is 
large, more goods are bought that are produced elsewhere, presum- 
ably for the most part in factories and similar establishments. 

THE REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OF THE FAMILY 

One important result of this change has been a diminution in the size of 
the household. The family is now shaped more closely than ever before 
around the marital pair. The economic activities of the family no 
longer require the assistance of relatives and married children, hence 
there is no longer any need for their presence in the household. In urban 
communities the proportion of individuals not living in any family is 
large. The number of individuals living alone is about eight per cent of 
the total number of families in the United States. On the other hand, in 
only about three or four per cent of the families is there another family of 
kin living with them. 

Moreover, the natural biological family itself is contracting in size. 
The diffusion of the knowledge of contraception has placed the bearing of 
children at the discretion of the married couple as never before. There 
seems to have been some knowledge of abortion here and there among 
primitive peoples, and perhaps some notion of birth control, but it prob- 
ably was of no significance statistically. The regulation of population by 
female infanticide was known over widespread areas, and the custom 
reduced the size of the family even further than it was reduced by the 
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transfer of the economic functions. The average size (median) of house- 
hold in urban regions in the United States is 3.26 persons. In rural farm 
regions where birth control is not practiced so extensively as in cities the 
average size is 4.02 persons. The present urban family is small in contrast 
to the economic consanguine family, or the later economic family of 
recent agricultural times. 

THE PROMINENCE OF THE AFFEGTIONAL FUNCTION 

With the parental function being reduced by birth control, the time 
spent in rearing children is little. About fifty per cent of modern urban 
families in the United States have no children living at home. Many of 
the economic functions have been transferred to non-family establish- 
ments so that the economic functions left are few. The same is, of course, 
true of the educational, religious, recreational, and protective functions; 
the prevalence of schools, churches, governments, and commercial recre- 
ational agencies attests to this. As a consequence many families have as 
their main function that of providing affection between the mates. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is to be expected that in marriage today 
the affectional element would be emphasized to the extreme. No doubt 
the romantic side is emphasized also because of the postponement of mar- 
riage by many young men and women in the cities to a point beyond that 
found among primitive peoples generally. The fact that the cultural age 
for marriage occurs much later than the biological age serves to stimulate 
the love emphasis. It seems to be agreed that nowhere in the world has 
romantic love been so emphasized in starting marriages as in the United 
States today. 

In addition to stressing the personality relationships of husband and 
wife, the small family system emphasizes the rearing of the young chil- 
dren. To be sure, the educational function of the family has, in part, 
been shifted to the state through the creation of the public schools and 
the passage of compulsory school attendance laws. Yet the very early 
years are spent almost exclusively in the family, and even when the chil- 
dren are of school age the family protectorate over them still continues. 

The reduction in the size of the family means a smaller proportion of 
middle children in the population and an increase in the percentages of 
oldest and only children. The reduction in the number of brothers and 
sisters in a family means also that children will spend more time with 
adults and less with playmates, with attendant consequences for person- 
ality unless counteracting measures are taken. As modern research is 
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showing that the personality of the child is dependent upon the way the 
early years are spent, the responsibility placed on the parents seems to 
be very great. Clearly the personality functions of the modern family are 
among its most important ones. 

These intimate functions are seriously affected by the mobility of the 
population. The average family in a very large city moves approximately 
every two years, and tenant farmers also move quite frequently. This 
means that parents and children must find new primary groups. Fre^ 
quent moving de-groups the members of the family somewhat, so that 
they do not seem to belong to any group. This condition, while of some 
consequence to the parents, is even more serious for the uprooted chil- 
dren. Indeed, in some cases children are deprived of vital social contacts 
not only in the community but in their own homes as well. The occupa- 
tional situation of many fathers is such as to require, if not actual travel 
away from home, then at least a good deal of commuting between home 
and place of employment. In such families, the children, especially 
when they are little, are often denied much contact with their fathers. 

ROLES IN THE MODERN FAMILY 

The new conditions have also worked to change the status of husband 
and wife in the marriage relationship. In an agricultural society, as was 
pointed out, the family is a business organization. Like all businesses, 
the farm family needs a head. Man generally assumes the leadership, 
since his services are more important. Besides, the economic leadership 
of women is always disturbed by the fact that they bear and rear the 
children. In the modern city, on the other hand, the economic functions 
of the family are less significant and, accordingly, the need for leadership 
and control is not so great. Wives may work outside the home for pay. 
In 1940 in the United States about one in seven married women was so 
employed. Even more important, perhaps, the present emphasis on af- 
fection as the chief basis for marriage means that companionship is the 
principal benefit sought from the union. Gompanionship presupposes 
an essential equality between individuals. In a word, the modern ur- 
ban family tends to be equalitarian. 

In spite of the persistent lag in the laws discriminating against women, 
there has been a substantial modification of the former patriarchal con- 
trol. A century ago, a married woman could not sue alone; she could 
not execute a deed without the concurrence of her husband. In many 
respects she lost at marriage the power of personal independence and 
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FIGURE 124, CHANGING ROLES IN MODERN SOCIETY 

The percentage of rrimried women in the United States gainfully employed^ igoo-40, Woman^s 
plac e was once in the home^ but it is rapidly becoming less so^ with important consequences for the 
personality of women, sex mores, education^ and citizenship, 

altogether that of separate action in legal matters. She lost the entire 
control of her personal property as long as the marriage continued. The 
personal property of the wife went to her husband at marriage to dispose 
of as he pleased. He also had the right to control her real property and 
to take the profit from it. Today in thirty-one states of the United States 
husbands and wives have an equal interest in each other’s real estate. An 
unmarried woman can make a contract in twenty-two states. In thirty- 
nine states the right of fathers to sole guardianship of their children has 
been changed. Women have the vote, serve on juries, have protection 
against exploitation in industries. They can go to college and some can 
become lawyers and doctors. They have associations of their own. The 
family was the unit under the old system and man was the head. Now 
the members of the family tend to be individuals before the law, and cus- 
tom is giving women many rights. 

MODERN DIVORCE"' " 

These changes in the family influence the strength of the tie uniting 
the adult members of the family. Formerly the family was held together 
by many different bonds, economic, religious, protective, and the like. 
At present, the chief remaining bond is affection. One bond does not hold 
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as fiFinly as several. With the weakened bonds^ the family falls apart 
more often and there is more divorce. The affectional bond is often very 
strong at the inception of marriage, but it does not always endure. When 
it breaks, married couples naturally wish to separate from each other. 
Yet ordinary observation suggests that all disappointed couples do not re- 
sort to such drastic action. Some remain together in spite of their 
difficulty. In a word, while dissatisfaction with marriage is obviously 
the fundamental cause of separation and divorce, the process is facilitated 
or hindered by other factors, several of which may be indicated. 

Two such factors affecting the stability of marriage are the age, and 
the number of children, of the married pair. Most marital disruption 
occurs among those who have been wed a relatively short time. Two 
thirds of all divorces go to those who have been married less than ten 
years. This is to be expected, since youth is the mating time, and the 
chances of remarriage are greater, especially for the female. Married 
couples are held together by children. It is interesting to learn that 
about two thirds of the divorces are granted to childless couples. The 
number of childless couples represents probably around one fifth of the 
married population; hence, two thirds of the divorces come from perhaps 
less than one fifth of all families. About twenty per cent of the divorces 
come from families with only one child.^ Some eighty-five per cent of all 
divorces come from a small section of families, those with either no chil- 
dren or only one child. In a word, affection and responsibility for chil- 
dren tend to hold the family together. 

Another factor affecting the stability of marriage is the type of com- 
munity in which the family lives. In cities the divorce rate is much 
higher than in rural regions. This condition is due in part to the fact 
that in small places the inhabitants are personally acquainted and see each 
other face to face often during the week. The opportunity for the opin- 
ion of others to play a part in regulating a person’s conduct is much 
greater in such a primary group than in a city, where there is much more 
chance of anonymity and freedom from the social pressure that centers 
around Main Street. Moreover, on farms women are an economic asset, 
adding to the production, and their economic value is utilizable directly 
in the family. Marriage is more prevalent in farming districts and 
divorce less common. Though the city woman who works for pay out- 
side the home is an economic asset as truly as is the farmer’s wife, her 

^ Alfred Gahen, statistical analysis of American divorce (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), p. 115. 
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Ail existing 
marriages 

Childless 

marriages 

Marriages 
with children 


FIGURE 125. PER GENT OF MARRIAGES EXISTING IN I930 IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENDING IN DIVORCE IN THAT YEAR 

The probability in any one year of a marriage without children under 21 living at home ending 
in divorce is about ly times as great as that for marriages with children. Children^ apparently, 
are a strong tie in holding the family together. Divorce is probably a more serious matter in a 
family that has children. Material on divorces from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Data on 
siz^s of families are from unpublished Census materials in the authors^ possession. 
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economic activity is independent of the family life, and her economic situ- 
ation may even favor separation. 

Finally, mention may be made of religion as a factor influencing the 
stability of the family. Some religions permit separation but not divorce, 
forbidding a second marriage. Other churches deplore the breaking of 
the marriage tie, but condone it under a variety of circumstances. The 
stability of marriage is often affected by the sensitiveness of the individuals 
to the opinion of their church. The church attitude itself, however, is 
affected by the various social forces that are changing the family. 

PERSONALITY FUNCTIONS OF THE MODERN FAMILY 

As has been suggested, the remaining functions of the family are 
chiefly personality functions. These are of two types. One has to do 
with the relations of husbands and wives and the other with the relations 
of parents and children. There is at present much concern with the ques- 
tions of how husbands and wives get along with each other, and of how 
parents affect the personality of their young. These relationships are 
further described by saying that the concern of mates with each other is 
one of happiness, and the concern of parents with children is education 
in its broadest sense. This statement unduly simplifies the analysis, for 
the family still has some economic, religious, protective, and recreational 
functions. But the statement does correctly point the direction in which 
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the trends have been moving. The major problems of the present-day 
family are (i) to make happy husbands and wives, and (2) to produce 
wise parents who will provide a happy and wholesome childhood for 
their young. 


the prevalence of happy marriages 
Several attempts have been made to measure the incidence of marital 
happiness. One method consists in asking married persons how happy 
they are; another in getting ratings from close friends of the married 
couples. All such inquiries show a large percentage reporting them- 
selves as happy, only a small percentage as unhappy. For instance, in a 
study by Burgess and Cottrell,^ only about one fifth of the marriages are 
reported as unhappy or very unhappy, while about two thirds are said to 
be happy or very happy. The findings for 526 couples are as follows: 


Table 32. EUppiness of Marriages 


very happy 43 per cent 

happy 21 per cent 

average 14 per cent 

unhappy 14 per cent 

very unhappy 8 per cent 

In a similar study, Terman ^ gives much the same distribution. Terman 
introduced two more terms in his ratings: extraordinarily happy, and ex- 


Husband Wife 



FIGURE 12a. MARITAL ADJUSTMENT AND ORDER OF BIRTH 
Only children seem to have^ on the average^ the largest number of poor adjustments in marriage 
and the smallest number of good adjustments. These results are probably not due to heredity, but 
are due to culture and hence are not inevitable. From Burgess and Cottrell, predicting 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN MARRIAGE {New Tofk: Preutke-Hall, ig^g), p, loy. 


I Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., predicting success or failure in 

MARRIAGE, p. 34. 

= Lewis M. Terman, psychological factors in marital happiness (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938), 
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tremely unhappy. It is interesting to note that 30 per cent report them- 
selves as extraordinarily happy and less than one per cent as extremely 
unhappy. 

Such findings are commonly criticized as being the statistics of reported 
opinions and not necessarily of happiness and unhappiness: Burgess and 
Cottrell tried to get around this objection by using indices of happiness 
such as agreement on finances and demonstration of affection. The re- 
ports bn a long list of such behavior items were then combined into 
a marital adjustment score. These scores show the couples to be distrib- 
uted according to degree of marital happiness much as they are on the 
basis of their own opinions. The distribution on adjustment scores for 
the same couples whose own ratings are reported in the preceding para- 
graph is as follows; ^ 

Table 33. Adjustment Scores of Marital Happiness 

160-199 points. 43 per cent 

1 20- 1 59 points. 30 per cent 

80-119 points 16 per cent 

40-79 points 10 per cent 

0-39 points I per cent 

It is interesting to have statistics show that the great majority of mar- 
riages are happy. But how is this to be reconciled with the fact that 
something like i in 6 marriages will end in divorce if social conditions 
remain as they now are? If the number of separations and desertions 
were known and included, the proportion of broken marriages would be 
much larger. Besides, many a couple remains together through a life- 
time despite an unhappy marriage. It may be that Burgess and Cottrell, 
Terman, and the others have a sample of families selected for happiness.^ 
Another possible explanation is that when many marriages become un- 
happy they stay so a relatively short time before being broken by divorce 
or separation, while happiness is of a longer duration. Hence, a sample 
taken at any one time would show a much greater proportion of happi- 
ness than would be the case if the marriages were followed over a longer 
period of time. 

FACTORS IN MARRIED LIFE PRODUCING UNHAPPINESS 

The folklore on unhappiness in marriage rates mothers-in-Iaw and ^^bad 
habits’ ' as important sources of difficulty. Marital advisers usually coun- 

^ Adapted from Burgess and Cottrell, op, cit,, p. 69. 

This IS acknowledged by Terman, op, cit,^ p. 64. Selection is unavoidable whenever, as in 
this study, data are secured on the basis of voluntary participation. The unhappily married are 
probably less inclined to co-operate in such a study than are the happily married. 
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sel neatness in appearance^ consideration for the wishes of others^ and 
taking interest in the same things. The list might be extended to great 
length. The divorce laws usually recognize adultery, desertion, drunken- 
ness, insanity, conviction of felony, neglect to provide, and mental cruelty 
as legitimate causes for divorce. 

From these general observations we may turn to the more specific find- 
ings of systematic investigation. Terman has listed thirty-five grievances 
of which complaint is commonly made in marriage. These complaints 
he has ranked in order of seriousness to both husbands and wives. The 
results are shown in Table 34. These complaints are to be regarded 
partly as rationalizations and partly as symptoms of underlying problems, 
rather than as basic factors, such as personality deficiencies or sex malad- 
justment. Such a list of grievances will vary from period to period, prob- 
ably from country to country, and perhaps by social or occupational 
classes. Table 34, however, serves as a good inventory for the class from 
which most college students come. 

Many of these grievances would be of importance in the close associa- 
tion of any two persons, whether of different sex or not. But marriage is 
an association of male and female; hence, sex must be an important rela- 
tion in marriage. It is commonly said by those who have looked closely 
into the experiences of divorced persons just prior to the breaking up of 
the marriage that sex difficulties between mates are always, or nearly 
always, present in divorce. But such a statement tells us little since a 
divorce means that sex relations have probably been terminated at some 
prior time. Furthermore, sex among human beings is not a simple 
physiological reaction relatively unaffected by learning, as it is among 
rats, but instead is conditioned by experience and a large variety of social 
and cultural factors. If there is failure in the sex aspects of marriage, 
this failure may be due to psychological and cultural factors that impinge 
on sex and disturb its operation. Sex maladjustments of an organic 
nature are rare. Burgess and Cottrell report that "'with the majority of 
couples, sexual adjustment in marriage appears to be a resultant not so 
much of biological factors as of psychogenetic development and of cultural 
conditioning of attitudes toward sex.” ^ A somewhat similar position 
is taken by Levy and by Harriet MowrerjS who see the sexual side of 

^ E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., predicting success or failure in marriage, p. 
347 - 

2 John Levy and Roth Monroe, the happy family (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938). 

3 Harriet Mowrer, personality adjustment and domestic discord (New York: American 
Book Company, 1935). 
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Table 34. Sex Diffebences in the Seriousness of 35 Grievances 


RANK ORDER FOR 
HUSBANDS 
Not affectionate 
Selfish and inconsiderate 
Complains too much 
Quick-tempered 
Conceited 
Insincere 
Criticizes me 
Narrow-minded 
Argumentative 
Untruthful 
Spoils children 
Management of income 
In-laws 

Insufficient income 
Nervous and emotional 
Influenced by others 
Jealous 
Lazy 

Amusement and recreation 
Too talkative 
Choice of friends 
Interested in other men 
Lack of freedom 
Respect for conventions 
Intellectual interests 
Attitude toward drinking 
Not faithful 
Religious beliefs 
Educations 
Swears 

Tastes in food 
Wife older 
Smokes 
Drinks 



RANK ORDER FOR 
WIVES 

Selfish and inconsiderate 
Untruthful 
Argumentative 
Complains too much 
Not affectionate 
Nervous or impatient 
Insincere 

Management of income 
Criticizes me 
Not faithful ’ 

Lazy 

In-laws 

Influenced by others 

Narrow-minded 

Insufficient income 

Interested in other women 

Amusement and recreation 

Quick-tempered 

Attitude toward drinking 

Intellectual interests 

Respect for conventions 

Conceited 

Choice of friends 

Spoils children 

Lack of freedom 

Too talkative 

Religious beliefs 

Jealous 

Swears 

Drinks 

Educations 

Husband older 

Tastes in food 

Smokes 


Younger 35 35 Younger 

* Lewis M. TsmaiN, psychological factors in marital happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938), p. 105. 

marriage as largely a matter of personality adjustment between two in- 
dividuals. According to this view, personality is regarded as generally 
the most crucial single factor in marital adjustment. Personality is, of 
course, a complicated set of habits that serve to make us either integrated, 
nervous, or psychotic. 
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PERSONALITY OF HAPPILY MARRIED PERSONS 

Personality is a vast area, only partly charted, and much too complex 
to be described in a few paragraphs. However, Terman ^ has tried to 
describe how the many different personality habits affect happiness in 
marriage. He summarized his findings in popular terms as quoted below. 
His summaries as thus expressed are necessarily approximate, since they 
are not in the precise language of science. 

Happily married women, as a group, are characterized by kindly at- 
titudes toward others and by the expectation of kindly attitudes in return. 
They do not easily take offense and are not unduly concerned about the 
impressions they make upon others. They do not look upon social re- 
lationships as rivalry situations. They are co-operative, do not object 
to subordinate roles, and are not annoyed by advice from others. Mis- 
sionary and ministering attitudes are frequently evidenced in their re- 
sponses. They enjoy activities that bring educational or pleasurable 
opportunities to others and like to do things for the dependent or under- 
privileged. They are methodical and painstaking in their work, at- 
tentive to detail, and careful in regard to money. In religion, morals, 
and politics they tend to be conservative and conventional. Their ex- 
pressed attitudes imply a quiet self-assurance and a decidedly optimistic 
outlook upon life. 

Unhappily married women, on the other hand, are characterized by 
emotional tenseness and by ups and downs of moods. They give evidence 
of deep-seated inferiority feelings to which they react by aggressive atti- 
tudes rather than by timidity. They are inclined to be irritable and 
dictatorial. Compensatory mechanisms resulting in restive striving are 
common. These are seen in the tendency of the unhappy wives to be 
active “joiners,’’ aggressive in business, and overanxious in social life. 
They strive for wide circles of acquaintances but are more concerned 
with being important than with being liked. They are egocentric and 
little interested in benevolent and welfare activities, except in so far as 
these offer opportunities for personal recognition. They also like activities 
that are fraught with opportunities for romance. They are more inclined 
to be conciliatory in their attitudes toward men than toward women and 
show little of the sex antagonism that unhappily married men exhibit. 
They are impatient and fitful workers, dislike cautious or methodical 
people, and dislike types of work that require methodical and painstaking 
effort. In politics, religion, and social ethics they are more often radical 
than happily married women. 

= Lewis M. Terman, op, cit., pp. 145-46, 
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Such is Terman’s picture of the personalities of the happy and the un- 
happy wives. He then proceeds to give his conclusions as to the personal- 
ities of the happy and the unhappy husbands: ^ 

Happily married men show evidence of an even and stable emotional 
tone. Their most characteristic reaction to others is that of co-operation. 
This is reflected in their attitudes toward business superiors, with whom 
they work well; in their attitude toward women, which reflects equali- 
tarian ideals; and in their benevolent attitudes toward inferiors and under- 
privileged. In a gathering of people they tend to be unself-conscious 
and somewhat extroverted. As compared with unhappy husbands, they 
show superior initiative, a greater tendency to take responsibility, and 
greater willingness to give close attention to detail in their daily work. 
They like methodical procedures and methodical people. In money 
matters they are saving and cautious. Conservative attitudes are strongly 
characteristic of them. They usually have a favorable attitude toward 
religion and strongly uphold the sex mores and other social conventions. 

Unhappy husbands, on the other hand, are inclined to be moody and 
somewhat neurotic. They are prone to feelings of social inferiority, 
dislike being conspicuous in public, and are highly reactive to social 
opinion. This sense of social insecurity is often compensated by domi- 
neering attitudes in relationships where they feel superior. They take 
pleasure in the commanding roles over business dependents and women, 
but they withdraw from a situation which would require them to play 
an inferior role or to compete with superiors. They often compensate 
this withdrawal by daydreams and power fantasies. More often than 
happy husbands, they are sporadic and irregular in their habits of work, 
dislike detail and the methodical attitude, dislike saving money, and like 
to wager. They more often express irreligious attitudes and are more 
inclined to radicalism in sex morals and politics. 

Terman ^ states his theory, for which he has some evidence, as follows: 

Our theory is that what comes out of a marriage depends upon what 
goes into it and that among the most important things going into it are 
the attitudes, preferences, aversions, habit patterns, and emotional- 
response patterns which give or deny to one the aptitude for compatibility. 
In other words, we beheve that a large proportion of incompatible mar- 
riages are so because of a predisposition to unhappiness in one or both of 
the spouses. Whether by nature or by nurture, there are persons so lack- 
ing in the qualities which make for compatibility that they would be in- 
capable of finding happiness in any marriage. There are others, less 


'P- ■' ^55-: 


» Terman, op. cit.^ p. 1x0. 
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extreme^ who could find it only under the most favorable circumstances; 
and still others whose dispositions and outlooks upon life would preserve 
them from acute unhappiness however unfortunately they were mated. 

PREMARITAL TRAITS THAT FORESHADOW SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN MARRIAGE 

The traits that make or mar happiness in marriage exist in some degree 
in individuals before marriage. Where ^‘^in-laws’’ and family finances 
are sources of friction, they will be more disastrous with some types of 
personalities than with others; and personalities are in large measure ah 
ready formed by the time marriage is contracted. 

Outstanding among the results of several investigations is the conclu- 
sion that a happy childhood in a home of happily married parents is con- 
ducive to a successful marriage. This conclusion is reported by Burgess 
and Cottrell, Terman, Popenoe,^ and Schroeder.^^ Also, most investi- 
gators find that education in high school and college helps to make mar- 
riage a success. This conclusion was reached by Burgess and Cottrell, 
Schroeder, Katherine Davis, 3 and Hamilton.^ Burgess and Cottrell 
report that happiness in marriage is more likely to be found by men and 
women who are well socialized as young people; who participate in the 
activities of clubs, church and school; and who have many friends. 
Attachment to parents is also found to be a good sign. Table 35 shows 
the comparative findings of recent researches on premarital factors con- 
ducive to success in marriage, 

THE PERSONALITY OF CHILDREN 

Some observers consider that the proper rearing of children is a more 
important objective of the family than is that of providing happiness for 
the mates. It is generally agreed that the early years are the most forma- 
tive of personality. These early years are spent largely in association 
with parents, nurses, brothers, sisters and playmates who have connec- 
tions with the family. Hence, the family environment is most important 
in making the personality of the adult what it is. 

^ Paul Popenoe, “marital happiness in two generations/’ mental hygiene, 21:218-31, 
April, 1937. 

2 Clarence W. Schroeder, divorce in a city of 100,000 population (Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1938). 

3 Katherine B. Davis, factors in the sex life of twenty-two hundred women (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1929), 

4 Gilbert V. Hamilton, a research m MARlUAGE (New York: A. C. Boni, Inc., 1929). 
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Table 35, Premarital Factors Conducive to Success in Marrl\ge 


Premarital 

Items 

Studies by Bernard, 
Davis, Hamilton, Hart, 
Kirkpatrick, Popenoe, 
and Schroeder 

Terman’s 

Study 

(792 Couples) 

Study by Burgess and 
Cottrell 
( 526 Couples) 

Acquaintance, 
length of 


H,t three years or 
more 

W, t one year or more 

Two or more years 

xAge at marriage 

i 

H, 24 and over 

W, 20 and over 
(Hart) ■ 

H, 22 and over 

W, 20 and over 

H, 22 to 30 

W, 22 and over 

Age difference 

H, 0 to 10 years older 
W, 0 to 5 years 
younger (Bernard) 


H, older by one to 
three years or 
same age as wife 

Attachment to father 


Good deal or very 
close 

H, close 

W, close 

Attachment to 
mother 


Good deal or very 
close 

H, close 

W, close 

Attachment to par- 
ents, degrees of 
preference 

W, absence of greater 
intimacy with one 
parent (Kirkpat- 
rick) 

W, absence of mark- 
edly greater at- 
tachment 


Attachment to sib- 
lings 



H, none 

W, none or younger 
brother 

Babies, learned or- 
igin of 


W, 6 to 16 years 


Brother 

W has (Hamilton) 



Church attendance 

Three times a month 
(Schroeder) 


H, two or more 
times a month 

W, four times a 
month 

Conflict with father 


None or very little 

H, little or none 

W, little or none 

Conflict with mother 


H, none 

W, none or very 
little 

H, little or none 

Courtship, length of 



Three or more years 

Discipline in home 


Firm but not harsh 


Education 

W, beyond high 
school (Davis) 
Spouses have equal 
education (Hamil- 
ton) beyond high 
school (Schroeder) 

Beyond high school 

H, college graduate 
or professional 

W, college, post- 
graduate, or pro- 
fessional 

Employment, length 
of 



W employed seven 
or more years 

Employment, regu- 
larity 



Regularly 

Employment, type 



W, same as or similar 
to what she wants 


* Ernest W.*-Burgess and Leonard S. Cottreld, Jr. predicting success or eailure in marriage, pp. 357-59. 
Copwiglit, io39> by Prcntice-Hall, Inc., reprinted by perimssioa. 

T The symbol, indicates husband; W, wife. 
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Table 35 {continued) 


Premarital 

Items 

Studies by Bernard, 
Davis, Hamilton, Hart, 
Kirkpatrick, Popenoe, 
and Schroeder 

Terman’s 

Study 

(792 Couples) 

Study by Burgess and 
Cottrell 
(526 Couples) 

Engagement^ length 
of 

Did not elope (Po- 
penoe) 

H, six months or 
longer 

W, three months or 
longer 

Nine months or 
more 

Family background, 
level 



Superior level 

Family background 
similar 


* 

Similar 

Friends, men 



H, several or many 

W, does not lack 

Friends, women 

H, excess or defi- 
ciency (Kirkpat- 
rick) 


H, several or many 

W, many 

Happiness in child- 
hood 


Above average 


Health 

W, healthy (Davis) 


H, healthy 

Height-weight 

deviation 



W, 15 or more pounds 
underweight 

H physically resem- 
bles W’s father 


W, none, some, or 
close 


Income 



H, moderate 

W, moderate 

Married by 

Minister or priest 
(Schroeder) 


Minister, priest, or 
rabbi 

Married where 



At church or par- 
sonage 

Meeting place, 
first 


Other than * ‘pick- 
up” or a place of 
private or public 
recreation 


Membership in or- 
ganizations 



H, two or more 

W, three or more 

Menstruation, age 
at first 


W, not before 12 
years 


Mental ability, 
relative 


W, husband not in- 
ferior 

H, husband not 
much superior 


Mother’s (H’s) at- 
tractiveness as 
.rated by.H 


H, average or above 


Occupation 



H, certain occupations 
W, teaching ; ; 

Order of birth 


W, not only child 

H, not only child; if 
only or youngest, 
do not marry only 
or youngest 
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Table 35 {continued) 


Premarital 

Items, 

Studies by Bernard, 
Davis, Hamilton, Hart, 
Kirkpatrick, Popenoe, 
and Schroeder 

Terman’s 

Study 

(792 Couples) 

Study by Burgess and 
Cottrell 
(526 Couples) 

Parents’ approval of 
marriage 



Approved by both 

Parents’ marital 
happiness 

Rated happy (Pope- 
noe, Schroeder) 

W, about average or 
happier , 

Rated (happy) 

H, rated decidedly 
happier than aver- 
age 

Rated happy 

Parents’ marital 
status 

Not divorced or 
separated 
(Schroeder) 



Petting (or spooning) 

W, none (Davis) 

W, never 


Rearing, urban or 
rural 

Country and small 
town (Schroeder) 


Reared in country 

Punishment in child- 
hood 


None, rare, or 1 

occasional 


Religious home 
training 


H, considerable 


Residence, neigh- 
borhood 



H, in suburbs 

W, small town or 
city suburb 

Savings 



H, haS' 

Sex — response of 
parents to child’s 
early curiosity 


Frank 


Sex, attitude 
toward 


H, indifference or 
interest and 
pleasant anticipa- 
tion 


Sex information, 
source of 


Parents or teachers 


Sex, desire to be of 
opposite 


W, never desired 


Sex instruction 

W, some (Davis) 
from mother or 
books (Schroeder) 

H, more than very 
inadequate 

W, not entirely 
lacking 


Sex shock 


W, none from 10 to 

15 years 


Sexual intercourse 

W, none (Davis) 

W, none (Hamilton) 

None, or with future 
spouse only 


Sunday-school at- 
tendance 

Beyond 18 years 
(Schroeder) 


Beyond ,18 years ■ 

Wife physically re- 
sembles H’s 
mother 

H, wife resembles 
(Hamilton) 

H, some or none 
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CRITERIA OF A GOOD FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 

How can we ascertain the marks of a good family environment in our 
present-day society? One promising method is to compare the home 
background of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted children. Clearly a 
good home is one that pi'oduces the former, and not the latter. Terman ^ 
in his marriage study, for instance, found that a child’s chances of achiev- 
ing a happy marriage are much greater if his parents have been happily 
married. Also favorable for marital happiness is a close affectional 
relationship of the child with his parents, evidenced on the one hand by 
the absence of serious conflict between parent and child, and on the other 
by the child’s sharing of confidences with his parents. In another study, ^ 
a high degree of correlation was found between the behavior adjustment 
of 33 nursery-school children and the marital adjustments of their parents. 
For instance, of 22 couples who were poorly mated, 20 had children who 
were poorly adjusted; whereas of ii couples who were well mated, 10 
had children who were also well adjusted. A good family environment 
for children, then, is one that provides an emotionally satisfying relation- 
ship with parents, based on affection and protection. Underprotection 
and underaffection lead to feelings of insecurity, which in turn sometimes 
cause the child to resort to anti-social behavior as a means of compensa- 
tion. For example, a comparison ^ of delinquent and non-delinquent 
children from the same family showed that the former were those who for 
one reason or another had failed to develop an emotionally satisfying 
relationship with their parents. 

While an affectionate relationship between parent and child is desir- 
able, there are dangers in affection if it is given unwisely and in large 
doses. Overafrection and overprotection tend to produce the ^"^spoiled 
child,” especially if association with other children does not provide a 
corrective. Studies ^ of overprotective mothers show that a proportion 
larger than would occur by chance were underprotected and underloved 

I See table on page 730. 

=* Dorothy Walter Baruch, “a study of reported tension in interparent al relation- 
ships as COEXISTENT WITH BEHAVIOR ADJUSTMENT IN YOUNG CHILDREN, ’’ JOURNAL OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL EDUCATION, 6:187-204, December, 1 937. 

William Healy and Augusta Bronner, new. light on delinquency (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936). 

4 Elizabeth Hough, “some factors in the etiology of maternal overprotection,” 
SMITH college STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK, 2:i88-2o8, March, 1932; also Patricia Foley, “early 
responsibility AND AFFECTION HUNGER AS SELECTIVE CRITERIA IN MATERNAL OVERPROTECTION,” 

2:209-23, March, 1932. 
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in their own childhood, so that their present behavior represents over- 
compensation on their part. It appears to be difficult to achieve psycho- 
logical balance once the scales of personality have been tipped. 

Praise and blame, like affection, are powerful instruments in shaping 
personality. A number of studies show that the good family environ- 
ment provides steady moderate discipline, rather than either of the two 
extremes, that is harsh discipline or no discipline at all. Terman found 
that the type of home discipline which most tends to be associated with 
marital happiness is that which is described as Affirm” but not “harsh.” 
The harsh type of discipline characterizes the so-called authoritarian 
household, while the firm is more often associated with the democratic 
or equalitarian household. Sanderson and Foster ^ compared 55 farm 
families according to type of control pattern and found that traits com- 
monly regarded as of social value, such as participation in community 
affairs, were more frequently found in the equalitarian than in the 
authoritarian families. In another study ^ it was also found that poor 
parental discipline, taking the form of extensive criticism, was associated 
with poor adolescent adjustment. Criteria of a good family environ- 
ment reported by this investigation are: little parental criticism; absence 
of nervousness in both parents; frequent confidences between parents and 
children; some physical expression of affection; and common family 
activities. 

The Future of the Family 

The review which has just been given of the different functions of the 
family found in the various preliterate cultures and in the historical 
period shows that the family has changed a good deal in the past and has 
assumed many different forms and functions. The family has proved to 
be a very resilient and flexible institution. Despite radical changes in 
form and function, the family has continued to exist in every society 
known to us. The craving for affection and the need of rearing children 
have undoubtedly been fundamental factors in making the family an 
omnipresent and enduring social institution. 

What has been happening in recent years is the decline of the family as 
an economic institution, with consequent loss of many social functions. 

^ D, SArroERSON and R. G. Foster, “a sociological case study of farm families/’ the 
FAMILY, ii:io 7 “i 4 , June, 1930, 

2 Ernest W. Burgess, the adolescent in the family [White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, III A, (New York; D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934), p. 274.] 
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These social functions of the family have by no means entirely disap- 
pearedj but relatively there has been a great decline. So great has been 
the change that young people today think of the family chiefly as an 
institution for the provision of marital happiness and the rearing of 
children. These functions of the family need more study. It seems 
altogether probable that further study will reveal knowledge that will 
make it possible for the family to be a source of greater happiness for all 
its members. In the past, students of the family have focused their 
attention primarily on the economic and social functions and have made 
little effort to solve in a scientific way the vital problems of personality. 

Of the many different forces that will play upon the family in the 
future, one that certainly deserves special consideration is electricity. 
It will be recalled that the steam engine was responsible for many changes 
in the family. The steam engine put power machinery in the factory, 
hastening the departure of industry from the home. But now electricity 
is putting power back into the home. 

Apparently there are those who think that electricity may bring back 
to the family the grandeur that once belonged to it as an economic and 
social institution,^ but this result does not seem probable. For one thing, 
the family size is too small for managing modern industry. Further- 
more, with modern industry have come the economies of mass produc- 
tion. The capital costs of home industry run by electricity would be 
large, as would be also the costs of repairs and replacements. However, 
where tools, such as the vacuum cleaner or the electric washing machine, 
are used every day or every week, and where the market is only the 
family, industries may be retained in the home. Already one such 
industry, the manufacture of ice, is leaving the factory and returning 
to the home. 

On the other hand, it seems very probable that electricity may keep 
much recreation in the home and even bring some back from commer- 
cial institutions. The radio, the phonograph, television, and facsimile 
transmission all may make the home a very attractive recreation center. 
Also, electricity brings many convenient devices for the yard, the kitchen, 
library, dining room, and bedroom. These developments, while quite 
material, are not without social influence. 

In the past, societies have been characterized quite generally by a 
single prevailing type of family organization. But at present many 
different types of family organization exist, a situation which may be 

^ Ralph Borsodi, this ugly cmLiZATiON (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933). 
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expected to continue in the future. Mowi'er ^ lists in the city today the 
paternal family; the maternal family; the equalitarian family; conven- 
tional and unconventional; and the filiocentric family. The rural family 
is quite different from the urban family, and the village family is some- 
what different from both, though it tends to resemble the urban family 
more than the rural family. Broken families and families without chil- 
dren differ greatly from unbroken families and those with children. 
Thus continued diversification of family life is to be expected in our 
complex, rapidly changing society. 

^ Ernest R. Mowrer, the family (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 96. 



SUMMARY 


The family is not confined to man, which means the family as such 
is a biological phenomenon based on sex and parental functions. In 
every known human society, however, the family is elaborated into a 
cultural organization; that is, it is surrounded by rules and rituals. 
Marriage has evolved as an institution, for which certain entrance re- 
quirements are set up, such as age, personal and economic qualifications. 
Animals lack such regulation and control of mating. In human society, 
the number of mates allowed is set by the folkways. Either monogamy, 
polygyny, or polyandry may be favored, depending on many factors, the 
most important being economic. Yet, regardless of the number of mates 
permitted, the prevailing arrangement in every society is the marriage of 
one man and one woman. Marriage outside the group, or exogamy, is 
enjoined in some cases, and is sometimes correlated with endogamy, pre- 
scribed mating within a group. Similarly, the culture defines how the 
mate shall be obtained, for example, by purchase, exchange, or service. 
After marriage, society determines whether the residence of the couple 
shall be matrilocal, patrilocal, or independent. In some societies, the 
married couple form the nucleus of the family; in others, the blood ties 
between parent and child are emphasized, which gives rise to the consan- 
guine family organization and the clan. 

It is evident that there has been no unilinear evolution of the family 
from the simple to the complex. Family life today is not greatly unlike 
early family life in its small size and relative economic unimportance. 
Even so, the family has shown a great deal of variation at different times 
and in different places. The modern family stands in marked contrast 
to the earlier agricultural family; in the latter, economic functions are 
particularly prominent, the family being an almost completely self- 
sustaining business enterprise. Under these conditions, marriage is 
favored, since a wife is needed on the farm, and children are useful 
workers. In such a system, the efficiency and suitability of mates is 
emphasized over affection as a basis for marriage. The home becomes 
the central social unit in the community and the family becomes the 
principal factor in determining the status of individuals. 

With the growth of the factory system and the rise of cities, family life 
undergoes profound changes. The economic functions are largely 
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transferred to outside agencies, and the family declines in economic 
significance. A mate is no longer automatically a worker and an eco*' 
nomic asset as before, but may now be an economic liability. Hence, the 
economic motives for marriage, long characteristic of the institution, 
cease to be prominent. Children also are expensive to have, so with the 
aid of scientific contraception, the family tends to be much smaller. 
With the large-scale transfer of traditional functions to outside agencies 
and the reduction in the size of the family, increasing emphasis is placed 
on psychological values such as affection, companionship, and emotional 
security. This situation, in turn, has the effect of stimulating research 
in the field of personality, with the result that recently there have been 
important findings as to certain factors involved in marital happiness and 
adequate child guidance. While the intensification of research along 
these lines in the future is likely to provide new aids in strengthening the 
personal side of family life, the extension of electric power into the home 
may increase the economic and recreational functions of the family as 
well. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . Why is family life in general affected so greatly by the economic 
functions the family performs? 

2. In what respects is the modern family similar to the family 
among preliterate hunters? Dissimilar? Why? 

3. What are the advantages of the large family organization such 
as is found in China compared with those of the small family 
unit of the United States? 

4. What are endogamy and exogamy? How do you account for 
these regulations? 

5. Is polygynous marriage degrading to woman? 

6. How does divorce in primitive ctilture compare with that in 
modern culture as to frequency and method? 

7. Why is the family an omnipresent social institution? 

8. Which is the more common, matrilocal or patrilocai residence? 
Which type makes for greater family stability? 

9. Why are there so few instances of true matriarchal societies? 

10. How does the urban family differ from the rural? 
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I' I . Is marriage more successful on a fifty-fifty basis, or when the 
husband is the head of the house? Why? 

12. In the light of recent researches, what factors should one keep 
in mind in choosing a mate? 

13. How can parents distinguish between affection and over- 
affection, protection and overprotection? 

14. In what ways will electricity benefit the home? May it also 
hinder home life in some respects? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Divorce in primitive society. 

2. Theories of the origin of the incest taboo. 

3. Exogamy and endogamy in modern society. 

4. Modern life and the romantic complex. 

5. Studies of factors affecting success in marriage. 

6. Predicting success in marriage. 

7. Marriage clinics in Europe and America. 

8. The gainful employment of married women. 

9. The future of the family. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Burgess, Ernest W., and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., predicting suc- 
cess OR FAILURE IN MARRIAGE. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

A highly significant ^ pioneer study of the factors that pre-- 
dispose marriage to success or failure, 

Calhoun, A. W., a social history of the American family, voL L 
Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark, 1917. 

The definitive study of the colonial American family. Valu- 
able material as a background for modern changes. 

Goodsell, W., a history of marriage and the family. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934- 

In previous editions, entitled: a history of the family 
as a social and educational institution. The defin- 
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itive account of the history of the European-American family 
system, 

Malinowski, B., the sexual life of savages in northwestern 
MELANESIA. Ncw York: Liveright, 1929, 2 vols. 

A celebrated description and analysis of the family system of a 
preliterate people^ the Trohriand Islanders, The title of the 
book is misleading^ since the total family system is considered^ 
not merely the sexual life. The other studies of family life by 
this author are also distinguished: the family among the 

AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES {igif); THE FATHER IN PRIMI- 
TIVE psychology. New York: W, W, Norton and 
Company^ 1927. 

Mead, Margaret, coming of age in Samoa; also, growing up in 

NEW guinea. 

Two fascinating pictures of family relations and the rearing 
of children in societies greatly different from our own. The 
author stresses the relevance of the educational practices of 
these peoples for our own family education. 

THE modern family. A symposium of great worth, to which is 
devoted the entire issue of the annals of the American 
academy of political and social science, 160, March, 1932. 
See also the more recent symposium in the American socio- 
logical review, October, 1937. 

Nimkoff, Meyer F., the family. Boston: Houghton Mifihn 
Company, 1934. 

A comprehensive treatment of the family as a social insti- 
tution. 

Ogburn, William F., ^'the family and its functions,” chapter 
XIII in regent social trends in the united states. 

Concrete data on recent social changes in the American family^ 
showing shifting functions, 

Terman, L. M., et al.y psychological factors in marital happi- 
ness. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, 

Invaluable^ along with the study by Burgess and Cottrell^ as 
a carefuf scientific study of the causes of marital happiness, 

Thomas, W. I., and D. S. Thomas, the child in America. 

Presents varieties of maladjustment among children^ practical 
programs for the treatment of them^ together with a searching 
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analysis of contemporary points of view concerning malad-- 
jnstment. Comprehensive^ balanced^ and rich in illustrative 
materiaL 

Waller, W., the family: a dynamic interpretation. New York: 

The Cordon Company, 1938. 

Traces the influence of the family upon personality ^ first in 
childhood^ then in adolescence and courtships next in married 
lifcs and finally in the disorganization of the family, as by 
death or divorce. Valuable as the most comprehensive de- 
velopment of the human nature approach to the family, 
whether the interpretations are reliable or not. 

Westermargk, E., the history of human marriage. 3 vois. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

The classic study of marriage among preliterate peoples, with 
special emphasis on origins. Valuable in showing mo- 
nogamy on the lowest cultural levels, but faulty in regarding 
it as the only normal pattern for all societies. 



<n^XXIIL THE INTERRELATIONSHIP 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


THE MAJOR INSTITUTIONS of mankind have passed before us in brief 
review. This review should help the student to understand how^ start- 
ing with little or nothing, we acquired our great social institutions. Now 
that the different fields have been surveyed, it is desirable to see what 
observations may be made concerning social institutions in general. 

THEORIES OF THE GROWTH OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

There have been a number of attempts to deduce general laws that 
would account for the evolution of institutions, but without very much 
success. Herbert Spencer ^ advanced the theory that institutions evolved 
from the simple to the complex, and from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. But this description would hardly characterize the trend 
of the family organization in recent times. Nor does it seem to account 
for language. Modern languages, for instance, are much simpler in 
structure than most primitive languages. It is very doubtful, also, if the 
religion of recent times is any more complex than that of the primitive 
peoples. The Australian ^^blackfellows,” with an extremely rudimen- 
tary material cultui'e, have a most elaborate ceremonial system. 

At one time it was thought that an institution evolved through a defi- 
nite number of stages. Lewis Morgan ^ and his contemporaries claimed 
that marriage began after a period of sexual promiscuity as the sexual 
union of a group of males with a group of females. This was supposed to 
be followed by the sexual union of a female with a varying number of 
males, residence being with the female. Later, it was thought, a male had 
a number of wives, and kinship was reckoned in the male line. As man 
evolved still further, marriage became monogamous, and kinship was 
counted on both the male and the female sides. This theory is in 
harmony with popular beliefs concerning the evolution of man from the 
brute stage. Unfortunately for the theory, however, the facts brought 

^ Herbert Spencer, first principles (New York: D. Appleton Company, 6th edition, 1924). 

2 Lewis Morgan, ancient society (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1878). 
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forward by more extensive and accurate ethnographic researches since 
Morgan’s time do not support the claim. As was indicated in the chap- 
ter on the family, many primitive peoples with very simple cultures have 
monogamy, and in a few instances separation and remarriage are not 
allowed. There is no evidence to show that a condition of general 
sexual promiscuity has ever' existed ' in any culture. Similarly, other 
attempts to trace a succession of stages through which an institution in 
any and every culture must evolve have met with failure. 

DIFFUSION AS A DISTURBER OF UNILINEAR EVOLUTION 

One reason why an institution does not go through the same set of 
stages in every culture is that modifications come in from outside. Thus, 
for instance, government in the Philippine Islands may become a democ- 
racy by direct importation of this type of government from America, 
without having to go through the various stages of monarchial and auto- 
cratic government that preceded democracy in Europe. If it were not 
possible to modify the development of religion, the work of missionaries 
would be of no avail. If the Filipinos were completely isolated and had 
no contact, by observation or otherwise, with the other parts of the world, 
the evolution of their form of government would be different from what it 
is when the people may observe types of government in other countries, 
or may even have a type of government brought in from outside by a 
conqueror and imposed upon them. If all countries of the world were 
separate little planets not in touch with each other, the probability of 
institutions evolving through the same stages would be greater. But 
when all peoples are in contact with a good many other peoples, with 
institutions in varying degrees of development, and when culture traits 
are being diffused from one people to another, the course of develop- 
ment of any institution will differ from place to place. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that institutions belong to particular culture 
areas and few, if any, exist for the world as a whole. In speaking of the 
evolution of institutions, unless some sort of a composite photograph is 
the conception, evolution must be considered in a particular cultural 
area rather than in the world as a whole. An account of the develop- 
ment of any institution for the world must be blurred as is a composite 
photograph. Any series of evolutionary stages is in the nature of actual 
historical records for a particular area rather than in the nature of laws 
of evolution for society in general. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 

Another reason for the varied growth of social institutions in different 
cultures is the interdependence of the different social institutions. In 
the chapter on religion it was shown how religious organization varied 
with the state of science. In a similar way education is a function of the 
state at one time and of the family at another. Education also varies 
according to changes in the organization of religion and industry. In 
this manner the institutions are all related to one another. It follows 
that no single institution, such as the educational, evolves independently. 
Just as the Philippine Islands do not exist on a separate planet out of 
touch with the other countries, just so educational institutions do not 
exist in isolation from the other institutions of the culture. The stage 
of development of the other institutions, industry, family, church, and 
government ■ — will modify the course of development of the educational 
organization. In the various cultural areas the institutions other than 
the educational institutions will be in different stages of development, 
and it follows that the educational development will be varied. 

Such is very clearly the case with marriage. It may be affected, for 
instance, by the sex ratio, by the presence or absence of a clan organiza- 
tion, by religious attitudes, by the type of work done by the women and 
by the men. Actually the forms of marriage vary widely among peoples 
with a simple material culture, as well as among those whose material 
culture is more advanced. In the case of marriage, therefore, it would 
seem futile even to try to draw any series of composite pictures of the 
evolution of marriage, for the reason that it is so much affected by other 
elements of the cultural pattern. In conclusion, the difficulty in describ- 
ing the evolution of an institution lies in the fact that it must be traced in a 
particular cultural area. 

THE RANKING ;OF CULTURES AND ■ INSTITUTIONS 

In spite of what has just been said, some ranking of culture traits from 
earlier to later in order of appearance is very desirable. Such a ranking 
is difficult to obtain, as has been shown in the case of marriage, because 
monogamy appears in very simple preliterate cultures as it does also in 
modern complex cultures. 

Sequence of stages in the evolutim of material culture. Material cultures, 
however, are more easily classified in a series from early to late stages than 
are social organizations. The food gatherers, with wood and stone imple- 
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ments but without very much dependence on the hunting of wild animals, 
must be very early types. More skill in making weapons, presumably 
coming later, would lead to a greater emphasis on hunting and trapping. 
The evolution of hunting techniques and the delay in developing horti- 
culture is such as to lead to a classification of societies extending from 
simple hunting cultures to complex ones. Agriculture begins with the 
digging stick and later comes to use the plow, combining with it domestic 
animals. Still later come steam, oil, and electricity. 

Such a series is fairly reliable because of the tendency of a superior tool 
to replace one that is inferior. The superiority of a new mechanical tool is 
more readily determined than is the superiority of a new religion or a new 
mythology. The excellence of a technological instrument, which rests on 
a simple test of what it will do in physical achievement, is easily demon- 
strable. But the excellence of a social organization is generally not to be 
determined by any such simple test; it rests, instead, upon a number of 
factors, particularly its articulation with other social institutions. The 
value of a tool is not so dependent upon its relation to some social organiza- 
tion. 

The creation of a new tool depends on the existing knowledge about 
tools. The invention of the airplane was dependent on the existence of the 
gasoline engine, and the gasoline engine was dependent on the use of 
metals. In the case of a mechanical invention, the dependence on what 
has gone before is more readily discernible than in the case of an invention 
in the kinship system, or in a type of leadership. There is thus a logical 
or instrumental priority in material culture, whether there is a temporal 
priority or not. It is true that in the nineteenth century the Tasmanians 
existed with only a crude stone culture, while Europeans were using power 
machinery. Yet despite the contemporaneousness of these two divergent 
cultures in the nineteenth century, we are able to infer that, for the 
world as a whole, the stone age preceded the age of metals and of steam, 
power. But there is also actual historical evidence in Europe of this fact, 
in the archeological finds, whose time is established by geological strata 
and records of fauna. ' 

The material culture as a point of ref erence for the study of the evolution of 
other. pMs qf cuUme. Since the sequence in material culture is partly a 
matter of record and partly inferable, it is possible to make some use of 
this fact in classifying institutions and other parts of culture for which 
there are no discernible historical sequences, or where the sequences can 
be inferred only in very broad terms. The material culture thus becomes 
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a Standard of comparison or a term of reference. With no clearcut se«> 
quence of stages in the evolution of the family, it is customary to inquire 
as to the types of family, for instance, among the food gatherers and lower 
hunters or among the agricultural and pastoral peoples. Inferences are 
thus made as to the history of the family, based upon associations with 
the stages of material culture. 

Institutions as Integral Parts of a Social System 

The difficulty in finding an orderly series of stages in the evolution of a 
particular institution lifts to a point of major consideration one of the 
reasons for such confusion: the interrelationship of institutions. The 
interdependence of institutions is also important on other accounts as well. 

This close interrelationship of institutions means, for instance, that a 
thorough understanding of any one institution cannot be had with any 
degree of particularity unless it is seen in terms of the other institutions to 
which it is related. Organized religion cannot be adequately studied if 
it is torn from its connection with government, morals, family, education, 
science, and the other aspects of culture. It is, of course, possible to out- 
line the different forms that religion has taken in successive ages without 
considering the surrounding culture in detail. Such a method will give 
an outline of development in broad strokes but will always fall short of 
providing full understanding. 

the interconnection of institutional functions 

The interconnection of institutions is best seen from the point of view of 
function rather than of structure, for the correlation of the different parts 
of culture is a functional one. The relationship of schools to industry in 
modern society is a matter of the functions performed by industries and the 
functions the schools exercise in equipping the young for earning a living 
in industry. If the major industry is agriculture, the family may do most 
of the educating for the future vocation of the youth. If, however, factory 
production prevails, as it does in modern urban life, the school rather than 
the family may take over the educational function of training for work. 
Similarly, the family and the church are interrelated. There may be a 
taboo against the intermarriage of persons of different religious faith. 
The church may perform the marriage ceremony and have a great deal to 
say about whether or not the tie may later be severed. There may be 
prayers or sessions of worship in the household, and in some cultures the 
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patriarch is a sort of high priest. The church and the family may share in 
the education of the children. In other ways as. well^ the family and the 
church are interconnected. The various institutions are all related to one 
another in the functions they perform. They are integrated like the parts 
of a clock. 

The pattern of institutional interrelationships. This intercorrelation of 
the parts of a culture — its organized social life — is so close and so varied 
that the word '^pattern” has come to be used to describe it.^ The inter- 
relationships take on a design, a configuration, diffei'ing according to 
time and place, much as there are different patterns for clocks, which 
have varied from the early water clocks of Egypt to the electric clocks of 
today. The culture configurations will differ in various culture areas, 
even though in each and every area there are family, local community, 
religious, and economic organizations. 

Why particular institutions may have different patterns under various circum- 
stances. That such unique configurations can exist among the same set of 
social institutions is based in part on the fact that there is not necessarily 
close correlation between the form of an organization and its functions. 
This point is important and needs to be further considered. A commit- 
tee, for example, may do a great many different things. It may legislate, 
execute, or judge, on a variety of matters. The committee organization 
may be the same in each case, yet its functions vary widely. 

A less general illustration may be cited. The Pueblo Indians have a 
very elaborate ritual used in trying to get rains and to increase the fertility 
of the land. Their neighbors, the Navaho, have taken over some of this 
culture pattern but use it largely for an entirely different function, the 
curing of disease. The organizational structure is the same in both cases, 
but not so the function. Likewise, the ^'Monroe Doctrine,” an instru- 
ment of foreign policy of the United States, has radically changed its 
functions in a century, yet has maintained the same structure and name. 
The doctrine was announced a century ago for the purpose of keeping 
foreign armies off the soil of the Americas. Now the same pronounce- 
ment is invoked to maintain the Americas to the south as a field for 
investment of American capital We concl^^ then, that a social struc- 
ture may be put to a variety of uses. 

Function changes more frequently than structure. The modification of the 
function of an institution while its structure persists is a very important 
aspect of cultural evolution. Structure does not usually change as often 
^ Gf. Ruth Benedict, patterns of culture. 
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B.S function. This may indicate the difl&culty of making or inventing a 
new social structure. This phenomenon is sometimes called cultural 
inertia, but undoubtedly there is inertia in respect to functional change 
also. Structure changes less frequently because there is less need for 
change; as has been shown, the same structure can often serve many pur- 
poses. In any case, the persistence of structure while its functions change 
often misleads observers, who see the persisting structures more readily 
than the changing functions. 

It must not be thought, however, that the structure of an institution 
may not be modified as its function changes. As the government takes 
on more executive functions, there is an increase in bureaus and com- 
missions. The nursery school and the kindergarten, which handle the 
education of little children, have structures somewhat different from 
those of the high school and college, which serve youth. Likewise, 
where an institution performs different functions from one culture to an- 
other, there may be some variations in the structure of the institution. 
But despite the variations both in structure and in function, the persist- 
ence of the major institutions in all cultures and at all times is particularly 
to be noted. 

THE PERSISTENCE OF MAJOR INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions persist because they serve many functions. The church 
may conduct worship, it may minister to the sick, it may play a role in 
government, it may provide recreation for the young and sociability for 
their elders, it may try to regulate the morals of a community, it may be a 
source of aesthetic enjoyment, it may educate. When an institution ful- 
fills so many different functions, it is not likely to lose its central or defini- 
tive function. In spite of the recent lopping off of functions in the case of 
both the church and the family, the church still continues as the chief 
organization for worship and the family as the chief organization for 
human reproduction. As long as these basic needs continue, institutions 
will exist to satisfy them. 

It is important to note, moreover, that the secondary functions of an in- 
stitution may be modified and even curtailed, but they are not as a rule 
lost altogether. This can be seen, for example, as regards the church and 
its educational function. Education is not as significant a churGh activity 
at present as it has been in the past. There have been times when the 
church had a virtual monopoly over formal education. Today the public 
schools exercise this prerogative. Despite this fact, the churches still 
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carry on educational activities of various kinds. The same situation exists 
for the family and its recreational function. The latter bulked large be™ 
fore the advent of commercialized play facilities. But the family, even 
now, takes care of the play needs of very little children. It is thought, too, 
by many that the coming of television will strengthen the recreational 
function of the family, so far as adults are concerned. In the same way it 
could be shown that other functions have not been completely lost but 
only transferred in part. Moreover, if institution ''A’’ assumes a certain 
aspect of a function, then institution ‘‘B” may assume some other aspect. 
The recreation provided by the church may be different from that pro- 
vided by the club, and that provided by the family may be still different. 
In a word, institutions share functions. What make institutional patterns 
different at various times and places are differences in emphasis and 
degree in the performance of certain functions. 


The Transfer of Functions 

One of the striking characteristics of our age is the shifting of functions 
from one institution to another. Particularly noticeable is the use of 
special purpose associations which may be said to perform some of the 
functions performed by the- major institutions. The bridge club which 
furnishes recreation by playing cards renders a function formerly supplied 
by the family or the more general club. The bridge club may perform 
the function better or differently, but it is still a card-playing function or 
recreation. Other associations are concerned with hobbies, professions, 
types of recreation, or specialized functions derived from the major group- 
ings of the economic institutions. These single-interest associations are 
made possible by larger population aggregates and by the differentiation 
and specialization which has naturally attended the growth of culture. 
While these minor associations have arisen to compete with the large 
institutions, the latter have experienced in modern times a great deal of 
shifting of functions among themselves, some institutions losing and others 
gaining ground. 

This shifting of functions is shown by a consideration of four major 
social institutions, the family, church, industry, and government. Prior 
to the past few centuries in Europe, the first hvo* institutions, family and 
church, were dominant and performed a very large number of services 
for manldnd. 
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THE TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS FROM THE CHURCH 

, The Roman Catholic Church in the Middle Ages was a truly remark- 
able institution. It assumed many of the functions of the state, especially 
in international relations, and played an important role in the govern- 
mental affairs of Italy, Spain, France, and England. At one time it was 
the seat of higher learning. Through the monasteries, the Church carried 
on extensive economic undertakings. It was the patron of the arts, 
music, and painting. Philanthropy and social work were largely activi- 
ties of the Church and of religious people. The various holy relics were 
visited and touched by the sick and the maimed in order that they might 
be made well. Finally, the Church exercised an important moral censor- 
ship over human behavior. 

Of all these functions associated with the Church a few centuries ago, 
only a small percentage remain today. State and church are now divorced 
in most countries. Education has come to be concentrated more and 
more in state schools and in private schools free from religious control. 
The church is no longer the aid to the. arts that it was. Medical practice 
is now undertaken by private associations or is organized by the state. 
Although some social work is carried on by religious organizations, 
especially by the Catholic Church in the United States and by the syna- 
gogues, the larger volume of social work is done by the government, 
national and local, and by private subscriptions outside of the church. 
For centuries the church has been experiencing a shift of many of its 
functions to other organizations. 

THE LOSS OF FUNCTIONS BY THE FAMILY 

Like the church, the family has been seeing its functions transferred 
to other institutions. Most important is the loss of economic production. 
A few centuries ago the family organization, that is, the household, was 
the factory of the time. Nearly everything that was produced was pro- 
duced by the family. Especially was this true under an agriculture using 
the plow. Indeed, the household was even more than a factory. Each 
family was also the market, so to speak, the consumer of what it produced. 
Under a self-sufficient farming system there was no need for money or 
stores, trade or transportation, for the producers consumed what they 
made, at the place where the goods were produced. 

But production began to leave the household centuries ago. Metal- 
working and pottery-making were specialized outside, as were also the 
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production of silk and certain luxury goods. Things like gunpowder^ 
bullets, and salt were also produced elsewhere. Then came steam which 
required a larger building than the home. To the factory went spinning, 
weaving, furniture-making, production of leather goods, and the fabrica- 
tion of men’s clothing. More recently women’s dresses have been made 
in factories, as have also all kinds of knitted goods. Some cooking has 
gone to the restaurant, the canning factory, the delicatessen store, and 
the soda fountain, while most baking is done in bakeries. A consider- 
able amount of laundering is now done in factories using steam or elec- 
tric power. The family living in an apartment in a modern city engages 
in little economic production except for processing food and cleaning 
house. 

Concomitantly the family has lost other functions, notably the educa- 
tion of the children which has passed in large part, for children over six 
years of age, to the school. Whereas formerly the household and the 
homestead were the school where the young learned most of what they 
needed to know, the schoolteacher has now become a part-time substi- 
tute or rival of the parent. 

Also, the family formerly exercised a considerable protective function. 
The husband protected his wife and children from robbers, Indians, or 
wild beasts. A dependent relative was protected by the family, especially 
in the case of a female who had few outside occupations open to her. 
Finally, the young protected their parents when they became old. These 
functions have been transferred in large part to the state, which has an 
army, police, and old-age insurance. The law in many American states 
will not permit a parent to possess a revolver, and the modern husband is 
more helpless against a robber than he was in earlier times against wolves. 
Indeed the state with its child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws has stepped in to protect the children against their own parents. 

Another function of the family was that of providing leisure- time activi- 
ties, since there were few places of commercialized recreation in farming 
communities. The home was the place for entertaining, for visitm^ 
But now moving pictures, parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, clubs, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard rooms, race tracks, automobiles, and the city streets 
provide attractions which take the members of the family away from the 
home for amusement. The development of recreational agencies has 
diminished the proportion of amusements furnished by the family. 
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THE CHANGING COMMUNITY 

During the Middle Ages the local community was small, a hamlet or 
village, and was characterized by very little formal government. In con- 
trast to the situation in the large city today, the problems of government 
were not great. Everybody knew everyone else and what he had in 
the way of property. So even if one citizen stole from another he could 
not use property without everybody knowing it. This would not be true 
for outside robbers, of course. Each person also knew what the other 
person did, hence behavior was under close scrutiny of neighbors. Gos- 
sip and the value of reputation were most excellent policing devices. 
The village was thus a ^'primary group” that regulated a good deal of 
activity without the use of any appreciable amount of governmental 
machinery. Much education of children and the formation of their 
personalities resulted almost automatically and unconsciously from the 
play of children in villages and from the operation of various group 
pressures regarding conduct. 

The village still does this kind of regulating. But there has arisen the 
large city, and in industrialized nations at least as many people live in 
large cities as in villages. In the Middle Ages there were a few great 
cities but the proportion of the population living in them was very small. 
In a large city the citizens do not know one another, even such close 
neighbors as those living in the same apartment house. The population 
moves frequently, approximately every two or three years in the large 
cities of the United States. Hence there is much anonymity of behavior. 
Personal property is easily hidden from the assessor. Criminals find a 
large city the best hiding place. Police and government regulations 
about cleanliness, health, and traffic, are developed to provide services 
that are rendered more or less automatically and unconsciously by the 
group forces of the small community. 

THE, , TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO GOVERNMENT . 

In the Middle Ages government in the small local community needed 
little machinery. Government in larger areas covered chiefly the pro- 
vinces, over which a nobleman ruled. In wartime he exercised a good 
deal of authority. Nationalism as it is known today was just beginning, 
but no such vast array of functions was exercised by government then as 
now. In recent times, particularly in the twentieth century, local and 
central governments have been extending their activities into a great 
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variety of fields. Government, either of cities or of the whole nation, has 
taken over the functions of education, health, insurance, policing, furnish- 
ing relief and work to the unemployed, and providing recreation, caring 
for functions which were formerly performed by the family or the church. 
With regard to industry, governments now regulate those industries the 
price of whose products is of great concern to many other businesses and 
to a large body of individual consumers. Such businesses are railroads; 
electric light, gas, and water companies; and banks. Modern govern- 
ment also exercises certain controls over industry in the protection of 
workers concerning such things as accidents, sanitation, the work of chil- 
dren and women, and sometimes wages and hours of work. The state, 
excepting the communistic type, has not gone extensively into the field of 
production, although most governments undertake some slight produc- 
tion of goods. The state has no such dominant control of functions 
regarding production as the family possessed in the period of domestic 
economy, but even so, it seems fair to say that many functions of control 
and regulation of industry have been shifted from the family to the state. 
The socialistic trend of the state is thus seen to be due in part to the decline 
of the family. 

THE ADDITION OF FUNCTIONS TO INDUSTRY 

In the Middle Ages the economic organization outside the family was 
slight compared to what it is today. There were markets, but they were 
crude — often merely plots of ground where traders placed their wares to 
be bargained for and exchanged — and very different from modern ware- 
houses and stores. The pawnbrokers who weighed out gold on scales 
possessed practically none of the facilities of the modern bank. Trans- 
portation was over very bad roads, so that it was not possible to cover as 
many miles in the course of a whole day as an automobile will now make 
in half an hour. From such beginnings have come the great economic 
instruments of today such as factories, railroads, department stores, 
banks, and credit systems. These institutions have assumed the functions 
of production and distribution which previously were largely possessed 
by the family. 

Although the functions of industrial organizations are largely economic, 
in some instance where stores or factories engage in welfare work or have 
company unions they may assume some educational, health, or protec- 
tive functions. Again, certain industries or groups of them take on quasi- 
governmental functions. Many industrial plants, transportation com- 
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panies, ' mineSj banks-, and stores employ private guards who behave 
much as public police do. In certain mining towns the company police 
become an organization of considerable importance in the lives of the 
miners. Industries also maintain lobbies around legislative assemblies 
in order to secure favorable legislation. Some industries, as for instance 
the electric street railways, are forced in the interests of self-preservation to 
keep a close watch over what the city councils and state legislatures do 
regarding franchises and rates. 

SHIFTS OF FUNCTIONS BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS 

This brief review of the four major social institutions during the past 
few centuries in the western world shows that the family and church 
have been losing functions from their complex of activities. On the 
other hand, two others, industry and the state, have been adding to 
their functions. The church has yielded functions in large part to 
government, while functions of the family have been shifted to both the 
state and industry. The functions of the village as a face-to-face group 
persist in villages still, but in modern cities these automatic community 
functions have given way to formal government. This does not mean, 
however, that the great growth of the state, industry, and the minor 
associations is due wholly to the transfer of functions from the family, 
church, and village. Industry has grown in its own right, by virtue of 
invention in the field of technology. Moreover, the growth of technology, 
industry, and population has forced the growth of government. Like- 
wise, the single-purpose associations have themselves expanded the par- 
ticular functions they exercise far beyond what they were before. 

New Institutional Functions 

In the immediately preceding paragraphs it was shown how social 
evolution has shuffled functions and redistributed them among four impor- 
tant social institutions. Institutions have risen and fallen in the long 
course of written and unwritten history as they have gained or lost func- 
tions.;:;, 

But the gain and loss of functions by institutions is not wholly a matter 
of shifting functions back and forth between them. For new functions are 
added and old ones lost. The family un the western world no longer prac- 
tices infanticide. That function has not been transferred to any other 
institution; it has been abandoned. So also the family no longer manages 
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slaves; slavery has been prohibited. That function has been lost to the 
family, not transferred. 

Similarly, institutions have acquired new functions. The state has 
added the function of regulating communication by radio. Definite 
wave lengths are assigned to different stations, and a large number of 
regulations have been ordered in the United States by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This function did not exist before the creation 
of this commission and naturally could not have existed before the inven- 
tion of radio. Likewise, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is a 
new function, since deposits in banks were not insured against the failure 
of banks before. 

As to what proportions of the functions of the state today were trans- 
ferred from other institutions and what per cent are new, no one has ever 
made an inventory. Perhaps there is no great need for doing so. If such 
statistics were ever compiled, they would depend somewhat on the defini- 
tion of new functions. Thus, insurance is a function possessed by indus- 
try. The insurance of bank deposits by the state, it might be argued, 
constitutes a transfer of part of the insurance function from business to 
the state. Or, if the emphasis is on the insurance of bank deposits against 
bank failure, not robbery, the function appears as a new one. The 
broader the definition of function, the less is the likelihood of there being 
a new one; the more detailed the definition, the larger the number of new 
functions there will be. If we speak of the function of insuring banJk: 
deposits as one of protection, then the appearance of the type of protec- 
tion provided by insurance is not new, since it is after all only a function 
possessed by some social group since the beginning. If we speak in such 
detail as insurance of bank deposits of only a certain size against loss by 
bank failure, then nearly every change of function, even if only through 
transfer, has a new element in it. 

But classifications and distinctions are not made just as a mental exer^ 
cise. They have their uses. One is to think of a certain set of general 
functions that ‘^'^men live by,’’ as Richard Cabot ^ phrased it. Such are 
love, play, work, worship, protection, education, and fighting. These 
general functions are common to institutions in all cultures. Recreation, 
thought of as a sum total, was at one time supplied largely by the family 
and by religious ceremonials. At the present time, private industry 
through commercialized recreation manages a larger share of this general 
function and the family a smaller share. In this sense, there appears to 

^ Richard Cabot, what men live by (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914). 
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be a transfer of a portion of the total functions from family to industr)\ 

Another useful idea in the conception of institutional change is the 
growth of function. When this is what one is interested in, then there is 
not so much concern about the transfer of functions, or the division of the 
field between the different institutions, as there is in the new functions 
viewed in detail. Thus, if there is interest in the regulatory function of the 
state in regard to human welfare, then the regulation of prison labor, the 
safeguarding of machinery, or the prohibition of night work for women 
are seen as new functions rather than as transfers. One is not interested 
here in whether the family once protected its women at night. Rather 
the interest is that a new function of regulating the night hours of labor 
of women in factories has been assumed by the state. 

The conclusion of this analysis is that in modern times many functions 
have been shifted away from the family, church, and local community to 
the state and industry and that the latter two institutions have experi- 
enced a great increase in functions, many of which when viewed in detail 
are seen to be new functions. 


Present Interdependencies of Social Institutions 

In previous paragraphs the interrelation of the social institutions was 
discussed, largely for two reasons. One was to show that the interrelation- 
ship made it difficult to understand any one institution in a culture at a 
given time without understanding the whole culture, particularly if full 
understanding be desired. Thus, the Negro question in the South or in 
Brazil cannot be understood by outsiders who do not see its ramifications 
with the rest of society. The second reason for noting the interrelations 
of social institutions was to show that this intercorrelation prevented any 
clear definition of the evolution of an institution that would be true for all 
culture areas. Thus, the family does not always follow a succession of 
group marriage, polygamy, monogamy. The interrelationship of the 
family with other aspects of culture, such as religion, industry and the 
material culture, all in varying degrees of development in different cul- 
ture areas, would prevent adherence by the family to an invariable evo- 
lutionary succession. 

In modern society the interdependence of social institutions has a good 
deal of practical significance, for a change in one institution may affect 
other institutions. Some special clusters of interrelationships need to be 
mentioned because of their great importance at the present time. Some 
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of these are the interrelations of social institutions with the business cycle, 
the city, war, and technology, and also the interrelations of the state and 
industry. Chapter XXVI, “Social Effects of Inventions,’’ will discuss 
the interrelations of technology with the various parts of culture. Chap- 
ter XVII, “Characteristics of Communities,” showed how various social 
institutions within the community are affected by variations in the size 
of the community. 

This matter of the interrelationship of institutions is an important part 
of sociology. Each of the special social sciences, such as economics and 
political science, deals with only one set of institutions. These special 
social sciences do not treat adequately the interconnections of institutions . 
Anthropology does this for the simple cultures but not for modern society. 
History generally concerns itself with unique events rather than institu- 
tions, hence not much on the interrelationship of institutions comes from 
the pens of historians. There is a need, therefore, for a sociology which 
shall be an over-all social science to the extent at least of treating in a 
broad way these interconnections of the various social institutions.^ 

The interconnections of the social institutions in the local communit}' 
have always been close. They are probably just as significant in the vil- 
lage today as they ever were in the small community. But for a large 
area like the United States or Europe, probably never before have the in- 
terconnections between the different social institutions been so close and 
numerous as they are now. When Hitler makes a war gesture in Berlin, 
the farmers of Iowa, five thousand miles away, begin to plant more wheat. 
The reason for such close connection is the existence of more numerous 
contacts due to highways, shipping and air lanes, cables, wires, and radio 
waves. The resume in the next section on the effects of the business cycle 
shows something of the extent of these interconnections. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 

Modern economic institutions experience “hard times” every few 
years. Business is not good. There are also periods of prosperity, even 
boom times. These periods alternate so that the ups and downs of busi- 
ness are called business cycles, though these cycles are far from being as 
regular as the cycle of the seasons during the year. These changes in 
business affect many different traits of culture. 

^ William F. Ogburn and A." Golden weiser, the social sciences and their interrela- 
tions (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927). 
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FIGURE 127. EFFECTS OF DEPRESSIONS ON SOCIETY 
Social conditions change with the fluctuation of the business cycle. Having a business depression 
is like dropping a bombshell in society. There is hardly an institution or a custom that is not af- 
fected, showing very clearly the interrelationship of the economic factor with social conditions. The 
above chart shows a few such relations. The above business cycle is computed by averaging the 
business cycles from iSyo-igso in the United States for flve periods: namely, the peak of pros- 
perity, the half-way point in recession, the peak of depression, the halfway point in recovery a?id 
the peak of prosperity. Data from William F. Ogburn and Dorothy S. Thomas, ^^the 

INFLUENCE OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE ON CERTAIN SOCIAL CONDITIONS,*’ JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, September, ig22. ' 
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As regards the family, the business depression lowers the marriage rate, 
the birth rate, the divorce rate.^ Severe depressions seem to increase the 
illegitimate birth rate; to cause a higher unemployment rate among men 
than among women; but to increase the unemployment rate more for 
married wumen than for single women; and probably to prolong the 
period of parental responsibility for children." As to desertions and 
separations, there are no data available, but one may gather that they 
are affected by depressions also. The poorly integrated families suffer 
from the shock of depression more than the well integrated.^ Families on 
relief move much more often than non-relief families.^ The depression 
probably affects family attitudes but on this point little satisfactory evi- 
dence is available. Sample data suggest that the authority of the hus- 
band tends to suffer as a result of the depression.^ Some handicraft in- 
dustry is said to have been revived in families, but no data have been col- 
lected to show it. 

The church does not escape the influence of depressions either. Most 
observers think that the depressions affect church membership, but it is 
not known how, since the data are not very good and have not been 
adequately analyzed. The Methodist and Congregational Churches 
have had a greater gain in membership in depressions.^ Church attend- 
ance in the Congregational Christian Churches increased slightly during 
the depression of the early nineteen-thirties. Village churches show a 
marked decline in attendance from 1930 to 1936, but since the data are 
not available by years, it is not known whether the decline was less during 
the depression years 1930 to 1933 ^ than in the recovery years of 1933 to 
1936. Church contributions declined greatly during the depression 

William F. Ogburn and D. S. Thomas, “influence of business cycle on certain social 

CONDITIONS,’* JOURNAL OF jHE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, i 8 : 324 “ 40 , September, 

■1922. ■■ ■ 

2 S. A. Stouffer and Paul Lazarsfeld, research memorandum on the family in the 
DEPRESSION (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

3 Robert G. Angell, the family encounters the depression (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936). 

^ R. S. Cavan and K. H. Range, the family and the depression (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938). 

5 Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937), and Mirra Kamarovsky, the unemployed man and his family (New 
York: The Dry den Press, 1940). 

6 George P. Davies, “social aspects of the business cycle,” quarterly journal of the 
university of north DAKOTA, 12: io7~22, JanuRty, 1922. 

7 E. DE S. Brunner and Q.. Lange, rural trends in depression years (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937), p. 305. 
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years,: 1929^0 1933.^ The reduction in income of the churches affected 
the benevolences slightly more than the preachers’ salaries. The various’ 
activities of the churches appear to have suffered during the depression 
of the early nineteen-thirties. With declining income and with building 
debts that did not decline, the situation was not very favorable for ex- 
pansion of activities.=2 The effect on evangelism is not known; if there 
was any increase it was not conspicuous in the nineteen-thirties. But 
since evangelism seems to have been on the decline for some time, there 
might have been a slight increase during the depression without attract- 
ing much attention. 

Governments are affected by depressions, especially if the depression 
is severe. In the depression of the nineteen-thirties, the difficulty of 
raising money by taxation in local governments caused curtailment of 
some functions, especially in education. Economy programs became 
popular, but new obligations were assumed, particularly in the care of 
the unemployed. This obligation was too heavy for most local govern- 
ments, and it was transferred in large part to the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government also put forth many efforts to lessen the shock 
of the depression and to bring about a revival of business. The activity 
of the Federal Government increased by a large percentage. A great 
many new boards and commissions were appointed to deal with problems 
of the depression. 

These data indicate only certain major influences of the business cycle 
on certain social institutions. The minor influences which have in 
general not been studied so thoroughly are much more numerous. For 
instance, one study has listed in the neighborhood of 100 possible in- 
fluences of business depressions upon education, such as changes in 
curricula, personnel, legislation, salaries, building, and attendance.^ 

Variations in the economic organization affect not only these major 
sociaT institutions in countless ways, but also many social activities. V 
Crime tends to increase during depressions. Immigration is slowed up. 
.Death rates are lower. Suicides are more frequent. Strikes are fewer. 
There is less drinking of beer and whiskey. The activities studied indi- 

* S. G. Kingheloe, research memorandum on religion in the depression (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

3 The Educational Policies Commission, research memorandum on education in the 
DEPRESSION (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

4 William F. Ogburn, “the fluctuations of business and social forges,’’ social forges. 
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cate that the economic institution is closely connected with many parts 
of culture. But the available studies probably indicate only a very 
small fraction of the total influences. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF WAR 

The preceding discussion of the business cycle gives some idea of how^ 
far reaching the effects of changes in the economic institution may be. 
Similarly, war shows how extensive variations in the activity of the state 
may affect the other social institutions. 

War is an activity of the state. But today it is only possible for the 
state to undertake this activity with the co-operation of the economic 
institutions. The weapons of war must be fabricated; they are today a 
formidable array, including air bombers, tanks, heavy artillery, light 
artillery, hand grenades, machine guns, bayonets, explosive bombs, gas 
bombs and liquid fire, to name only a few. Man power is taken off peace- 
time work and placed in war industries, which include agriculture as 
well as manufacturing. There is hardly an occupation unaffected by an 
important war. Even an industry like commercialized recreation is 
manned from the point of view of war. If the government thinks that 
the morale of the soldiers and the nation are helped by the theater, then 
the theater is retained with a modified program. If not, it is sacrificed. 
In order to achieve these ends, industry is controlled one way or another.^ 
Indeed, industry may be taken over by the state, as the railroads were 
run by the United States during the World War in 1917-18. 

The family is affected chiefly by disruption, through the withdrawal of 
males of fighting age and the induction of women into industry to take 
the places left vacant by men. Bombing of civilians also breaks up 
families. The family is disciplined in many ways, such as in the con- 
sumption of food, in the use of light, and in what the members can 
wear. Though there are some war brides, marriage is delayed for many 
soldiers.' 

The church is less affected. But if the doctrines of religion are against 
war, then the preachers are prohibited from pacifistic utterances, and 
may even be placed in concentration camps. The activities of the 
churches in foreign missions are curtailed, and their program of social 
activities is concentrated on expressions of mercy for the victims of war. 
In practice the churches usually support the war efforts. 

* George Harmaja, effects of the war on economic and social life in Finland (London: 
Oxford University'Tress, .1933). 
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Schools for children are sacrificed last, because the generation that 
takes the place of the soldiers must have education. The institutions of 
higher learning, however, do not need to be carried on, and their pro- 
gram is restricted very seriously, but not wholly, for some of the older 
professors are not equipped for war services or war aids. The schools 
also are utilized for training soldiers. The search for truth is supplanted 
by control through wartime propaganda.^ 

The press is controlled. So is the radio. Freedom of speech is 
limited. The subjects of conversation are changed, and the community 
life is variously affected. In our day war is a sort of social bomb dropped 
on society, leaving scarcely a single social activity untouched. At one 
time warfare was carried on by mercenaries fighting in foreign territory, 
and the community life at home was not so deeply affected, but this 
has changed, for the world is now more closely knit together. 

THE CLOSER UNION OF STATE AND INDUSTRY 

We have seen in previous chapters how much both the state and indus- 
try have been growing, somewhat at the expense of the family, church 
and local community. We have also seen in studies of the business cycle 
and of war how much a variation in the state afifects industry and how a 
variation in industry affects the state. Two such expanding institutions 
as the state and industry impinge upon each other. There is an over- 
lapping of activities, if not a merging of them. For all these reasons, 
the problem of the relations of the state and industry is one of the major 
social problems of modern times. 

The relation between government and the economic institutions has 
been a big issue for several hundred years. Some of the relationships of 
these two social institutions in the past have been noted in preceding 
chapters. It remains to examine some of the more recent trends in 
these relationships. 

For a time the mercantilists believed that the state should play a 
dominating and widespread role in economic affairs, especially with 
regard to trade and money. These attitudes were superseded by the 
laissez-faire policy that there should be as litde relation between the state 
and industry as possible. The socialists took the opposite point of view, 
that the state, dominated by the workers, should own and operate all 
productive industry. Such doctrines have persisted for a long time. 

^ Francis W. Hirst, the consequences of the war to great Britain (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1934), Book II, chap, i, ‘‘Social and Moral Consequences/’ 
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Actually various relationships between state and industry have developed, 
as is seen in democratic England, France, and the United States, Soviet 
Russia, Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and co-operative Sweden. These 
various types will now be reviewed.- 

The relations of state and industry in the large democracies. The rela- 
tions between state and industry are similar in the United States, France, 
and England, and differ considerably from those in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. There is a measure of control over the banks and credit insti- 
tutions in these democracies. Private industry is financed by non- 
governmental funds in all these countries, except in periods of crisis and 
except in certain industries such as hydroelectric plants and low-cost 
housing. In France, the railroads, telephones, and telegraphs are state- 
owned. In all these countries there are strong labor unions which exert 
a force in shortening hours of labor, raising wages, and improving working 
conditions. There is also much the same type of social legislation regard- 
ing industry. 

In the United States, the government has sought, through the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and through the Federal Trade Commission, to break 
up monopolies and to prevent their development. In the case of the 
railroads, the monopoly principle was accepted before the coming of the 
automobile, but the state, instead of taking over the railroads, regulated 
the rates through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The ideology back of the American system is private capitalism of the 
free enterprise type, with some aid from the government in regard to 
banks, railroads, airplanes, tariffs, consulate services; and also with some 
restrictions upon industry of the social legislation type regarding child 
labor, women’s work, and healthful working conditions. American 
industry would like to have as little supervision by government as possible. 
In 1933, Mr. Gerard Swope ^ of the General Electric Company proposed 
before the United States Chamber of Commerce the following program 
of industrial self-government, thus attempting to lessen the need of regu- 
lation by the state. 

. . . the members first shall subscribe to a code of ethics in regard to 
what constitutes fair competition; 

second ... they shall adopt a system of uniform cost accounting and 
uniform periodical reports to their stockholders and to the Federal Gov- 

■.'■"eminent;' v.'-'-:'';.'-:': ■:,■, 

third ... members of each association shall adopt comprehensive and 

^ Quoted from the nation’s business, 21 (6): 14, June, 1933. 
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GO“Operative plans for the protection of their employees, and the associa- 
tions will arrange with each other for the transfer of these rights and 
benefits when employees go from one organization to another; 
fourth . . . each association shall endeavor to stabilize employment as 
far as possible by requiring that each member shall either give assurance 
of employment, or build up reserves for periods of unemployment, to be 
contributed to by employees and employer. 

Then the association will ask the Government to recognize its organiza- 
tion, that the members may agree on the co-ordination of production and 
consumption, with an opportunity for the Government to review the 
acts and agreements of its members. If such acts are not in the public 
interest, they must cease — subject to court review — but the members 
should not be subject to criminal prosecution and/or triple damages, un- 
less the practice complained of is continued. 

The private industries like to use the government for such aid as they 
may require and thus they try to control or dominate that part of govern- 
ment which may be of use to them. They prefer this situation to having 
the state -dominate them. 

The ideology of most American economists is much like that of the 
industrialists, except on one important point. The economists insist 
upon the free play of competition.^ The industrialists under the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration in 19335 on the other hand, passed 
many acts lessening competition, and did little or nothing against price 
raising by agreements. Economists in general in the United States 
probably favor government intervention in business for the protection 
of competition. Some few economists who favor a planned economy are 
inclined to think the forces toward big monopolistic enterprises are diffi- 
cult to turn back and rather welcome a good deal of governmental con- 
trol and supervision in the interest of better planning of the system in 
the future.^ 

During the war years of 1917 and 1918 the American system departed 
widely from the picture just presented. The United States assumed an 
extensive control over industry. England and France did the same 
during the World War. But with the return to peace, the war industrial 
establishment was scrapped and a return to normality was effected. 

In the depression years of the nineteen- thirties the Federal Govern- 

G. Simons, a posita^ program for laissez-faire (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934)- 

2 R. G. Tugwell, our economic society and its problems (New York; Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934). 
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ment made another wide departure from the existing pattern in an effort 
to aid individuals in distress and also to aid business during these low 
years. For these purposes a great many connections were made with 
business. These are illustrated by the following list of federal corpora- 
tions created during the recovery period of 1933-36: 


Federal Corporations Created Between January^ 1929, and 

October, 1936 ^ 

Government corporations created between January, I929> and February 

1933 * 

Federal home loan banks. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Regional agricultural credit corporations. 

Stabilization corporations — cotton; grain. 

Textile Foundation, Inc. 

Government corporations created between March, 1 933, and October, 1 936 : 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Corporation of Foreign Security Holders (authorized but not formed). 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

First and second export-import banks. 

Farm Credit Administration group: 

Banks for co-operatives. 

Production credit corporations. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Production credit associations. 

Federal credit unions. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board group: 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Federal savings and loan associations. 

National mortgage associations (none formed). 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation. 

Public Works Emergency Leasing Corporation. 

R.F.C. Mortgage Company. 

^ PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT, Studies OB Administrative Management in the 
Government of the United States, Number IV (Washington: 1937) , p. 56. ^ The recent develop- 
ment of federal corporations may be observed by comparing the above list with one given for 
1926 in Harold A. Van Dorn, government-owned corporations (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926)^ 
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Rural rehabilitation corporations. 

Federal subsistence homesteads corporations (parent and subsidiaries) . 

Federal Surplus Relief Corporation (later Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation). 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Tennessee Valley Associated Co-operatives, Inc. 

Virgin Islands Company. 

The government, with the aid of a sympathetic Congress and a strong 
Department of Agriculture, has also been very active in aiding the farmers. 
Agriculture normally has few devices to help it bear the shock of depres- 
sions, and in addition there are too many farmers for their own economic 
good. 

The trend in the United States across a long stretch of time has been 
toward a slight modification of the laissez-faire system and a further 
development of governmental aids to business and of regulation of busi- 
ness. However, the interrelations have not proceeded very far as com- 
pared with the conceptions of socialists or of economic planners, nor as 
compared with the situations in totalitarian states. 

The Russian type of state economy. The theory of the economic sys- 
tem in Soviet Russia is such that private capitalists are dispossessed and 
production is in the hands of the state. The union of state and indus- 
try is virtually complete. 

In practice, manufacturing and transportation are in general state 
functions. In 1937 about 85 per cent of the output came from state- 
owned enterprises. Distribution for a time was returned to private 
individuals, with some regulation. But at present, distribution is also in 
general a state function. The state controls foreign trade. Under this 
system, industry has rapidly developed under successive five-year plans. 
Some labor unions still exist in Russia, but their function is to afford a 
medium of expression for the grievances of the workers rather than 
bargaining and striking for higher wages. 

Russia is largely an agricultural countiy. Perhaps two thirds of the 
workers are engaged in agriculture. In theory the state owns the land. 
In practice there is some private production, as in any ndn-communistie 
state. The state has, however, tried to break the power of the larger 
privately conducted farms. In 1937 the state owned more than 4000 
large farms employing more than 2,000,000 workers, constituting about 
8 per cent of the cultivated land.^ For a large number of other farms 

^MONTHLY KnVIEW OF THE U.S.S.R. TRADE DELEGATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 10:592, 

December, 1937. 
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there was collective arrangement whereby a group of farmers worked 
an area, sharing according to the amount of work contributed^ Some 
of these collectives were serviced by tractor stations provided by the state. 

The techniques of production are not greatly different in Soviet Russia 
from those in the United States. Russia began with the idea of having 
a money based upon days of labor, but returned to a medium of exchange 
much like that in other states. Both Russia and the United States use 
machines, mass production, scientific management. There is a highly 
developed system of division of labor in both countries. Both have rail- 
roads, motor highways, electric plants, coal mines. Since Russia uses 
money, it also has a price system. The details of the governmental 
budgets are not known, but the prices set by the government no doubt 
have some relation to the joint cost of production. With a developing 
industry there must be capital with which to build new plants, railroads, 
highways, and the like. This capital comes in part from the operation 
of the state economic system. 

The Soviet system came into being as a result of a revolution, and the 
objective was to build a system on the plan laid down by the founder of 
“scientific socialism,” Karl Marx. The workers wanted to take industry 
away from the capitalists and to run it for themselves through the medium 
of the state. The plan called for the abolition of the wealthy classes. 

The German and Italian systems. The interrelations of the state and 
industry were somewhat different in Italy and in Germany, but by con- 
trast with Russia and with the democracies, they may be treated to- 
gether. In theory the fascist state is opposed to government operation 
of industry. Article 8 of the Italian Labor Charter of 1 926 states: ‘^The 
corporate state considers that private enterprise in the sphei'e of produc- 
tion is the most effective instrument in the interest of the nation,” ^ The 
Nazi and Fascist parties fought the Communists, and their victories 
were victories of the middle and upper classes over radical workers. 
These classes wished to utilize the state for controlling communism and 
making an orderly society where private business could thrive. 

In discussing the interrelations of state and industry in this chapter, 
we have no concern with the ideals back of the different forms except 
in so far as they help to explain the particular relationships that have 
resulted. One of the ideals that has played a part in shaping the form 

^ HANDBOOK OF THE SOVIET UNION (Ncw York: American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, 
1936), p. 224. 

® Benito Mussolini, fascism: doctrine and institutions (Rome: Ardita, 1935), p. 135. 
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of the modem state is nationalism. The Communists are in theory 
internationalists^ but in Russia the threats and attacks against them by 
other nations led them to assume a nationalistic form. 

The National Socialists of Germany and the Fascists of Italy were from 
the beginning patriotic. The nationalistic ambitions of both Germany 
and Italy led them to increase the might and power of the state over the 
economic institutions. This patriotic feature led these states to em- 
phasize citizenship in the state above membership in a particular social 
class. To win the support of the working classes, who were forbidden to 
strike, state-controlled unions were set up, much like the company unions 
in the United States. The government in Germany, through this one 
big company union, engaged in welfare activities, such as giving vacation 
trips to workers. At the same time the power of the aristocrats of wealth 
was trimmed down considerably by using their income and wealth for 
the purposes of the state. 

In Italy, industry had an elaborate organization. The basic unit was 
the syndicate for employers and also for employees. These syndicates 
existed for all callings. They were organized into national federations 
which made collective contracts. These federations in turn were organ- 
ized into nine confederations which met in “corporation,” such as the 
Corporation of the Chemical Industries, to give advice on the national 
economy.^ This organization represented no particular union with the 
state. Actually, the leaders of these industrial organizations were ac- 
tive in the Fascist Party. Also the Ministry of Corporations, a state 
body, had supervision over the syndicates and corporations. These re- 
lationships are diagrammed in Figure 128. 

The Italian state acquired the measure of control it had over industry 
partly through its control over finances, for the government was in con- 
trol of the banking system. By control over investment funds the state 
exercised, through a network of boards, restrictions on the creation of 
new plants, plant extension, management, prices, and competition. 

In Germany, the control of the state over industry was more directly a 
product of preparation for war. A major problem was to go as far as 
possible toward freeing Germany from dependence on imports. To this 
end, the state created industries for making oil from coal, wool from 
wood and milk, and rubber from coal and chalk. The German state, 
like the Italian, controlled credit and created an office of price control, 

^ Royal Institution of International Affairs, the economic and financial position of 
ITALY (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), pp. lo-iB. 
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The Fascist Corporate System Today 


The Duce of Fascism and Head of the Government 
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FIGURE 128. THE FASCIST CORPORATE SYSTEM 
From William G. Welk, fascist economic policy {Cambridge: Harvard Urdversity 
Press, 1933), p- 331- Reprinted by permission of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


which exercised supervision over the details of production, such as 
wages. Labor was forbidden to change jobs without consent of the state. 

The evolution of Fascism and of National Socialism were greatly- 
speeded up by preparations for war. Preparation for war is an expensive 
undertaking and calls for the expenditure in a modern large state of 
many billions of dollars a year. This money comes, of course, from 
where all wealth originates: production. Germany and Italy skimmed 
off the profits of industry to run the vast undertakings of the state. They 
were able to do this because of the force of the patriotic fervor of national- 
ism. Patriotism is supreme in war; and Italy and Germany were pre- 
paring for war. National honor and vanity, they felt, had been wounded 
by the Versailles Treaty. War and the conditions which lead to the 
preparation for war are favorable situations for the state to get the whip- 
hand over industry and make it bow to the will of the state, even though 
the ultimate objective may be the winning of more favorable economic 
conditions for industry. Even in the democracies during wartime a union 
of state and industiy is forced, no matter which of these two great msti- 
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tutions takes the initiative. Wartime is, also a period when class lines 
are drawn less tightly in the interest of patriotism. 

The nature of the relationship between state and industry in Germany 
and Italy was much like that of France and England in wartime. Prices 
were regulated. Foreign trade was controlled. Unions were forbidden 
to strike. Credit was dominated by government bonds. The govern- 
ment went into production directly if such a step was necessary. The 
state managed the distribution of goods through private agencies. 

The Swedish system. In Sweden, private capitalism exists much as 
in the United States, France, and England. There are, however, perhaps 
enough variations in that country to single it out for special mention. 
It has been signalized in the literature as a third direction which the 
evolution of industry and state may take, differing from both communism 
and fascism.^ In Sweden, the principle of voluntary co-operation has 
been evoked in working out the relationships of state and industry. 
Sweden is a country with no ambitions to go to war and with definite 
desires to keep out of war. The opportunity of imposing the state’s 
authority on industry does not exist as in wartime. The interrelation- 
ships of industry and state have been worked out in a step-by-step pro- 
cedure, rather than in a qpic^ coup d^etat. 

The nature of the relationship of state to industry is varied. Perhaps 
the most common type is state ownership in part, with a good deal of 
private operation. In iron mining and smelting, the state owns big de- 
posits, but 50 per cent of the stock of the company that exploits the mines 
is owned by the government. The government is also paid a royalty. 
The state owns 1 1,000,000 acres of forest and competes with private 
lumber industries, but also pays taxes to the local governments. The 
state owns six hydroelectric stations which are connected in one giant 
power system and is in competition with private electric power com- 
panies on such a basis, it is said, as to earn a small profit, despite extensive 
rural electrification. The state has a monopoly on liquor and tobacco, 
but there is a small issue of stock held by private individuals, whose 
dividends are, however, limited. The state names some of the members 
of the boards of directors. The monopoly is operated privately but 
primarily for the profit of the government. The state also has a partner- 
ship with private business in the radio. The state owns the telephone, 
telegraph, and railroad systems. Retail distribution is private, but 
about 50 per cent is in the hands of consumers’ co-operatives, which 

^ Marquis W. Childs, Sweden, the middle way (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 
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control also about 10 per cent of wholesale trade. This feature of 
Swedish economic life is independent of the state. In co-operatives the 
profits are turned back to the affiliated members. 

The Swedish system shows slightly more interrelation of state and in- 
dustry than do France, England, and the United States, chiefly in the field 
of monopolies dealing with natural resources, such as forests and mines, 
and with public utilities, such as transportation, communication, and 
some housing. State-owned industries compete in some cases with private 
industry but not in such a way as to destroy private competition. There 
is a partnership between state and private owners, with the state limit- 
ing dividends and exercising some supervision over private operation. 
Norway and Denmark have practices similar to those of Sweden. The 
Swedish program has been overshadowed by the spectacular develop- 
ments in the union of state and industry in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
but Sweden’s program may prove to be as important. 

Possible relations of governmental and economic institutions. The evi- 
dence indicates several different systems of interrelation of state and 
industry. There is private capitalism, as found in the democracies of 
France, England, and the United States. Here the government has 
placed a few restrictions upon industry, at the same time extending cer- 
tain aids to it. In Sweden, the modification of private capitalism by 
government has gone a little further, with interrelationships of a partner- 
ship or co-operative type extended to natural resources and to certain 
monopolies. In the Russian state there is the most complete union of 
state and industry, which has been approximated in Germany and in 
Italy, perhaps because of wars and preparations for wars. In these 
countries without democratic traditions the changes have come quickly 
and have proceeded to extreme lengths. 

There are thus a variety of systems. It is possible that still further 
varieties may be worked out, for cultural patterns and social institutions 
are seldom so rigidly determined that one and only one type is decreed. 
In any case, the world shows a great growth of the state and a great 
growth of private industry and, furthermore, an increase in the inter- 
relations between the two, proceeding in some localities very slowly, in 
others quite rapidly. In some situations the government acts as a 
handmaiden to industry. But more recently the state has been assuming 
a more dominant position, a development which is greatly favored by 
war and nationalism. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are Spencer’s and Morgan’s theories regarding the evolu- 
tion of social institutions? Evaluate these theories. 

2. Why is it more reliable to rank cultures according to their ma- 
terial rather than their non-material traits? 

3. Why may an institution persist even though it loses many of its 
functions? 

4. Which major social institutions have been losing functions? 
Which have been gaining? 

5. Which is changing more rapidly, the structure or the functions 
of 

(a) the state 

(b) the church 

(c) the family? 

6. What are some of the interrelationships of the following insti- 
tutions at the present time in our culture: 

(a) industry and church 

(b) church and state 

(c) school and family 

(^/) commercialized recreation and the family? 

7. What is responsible for the transfer of educational functions 
from the family and church to the school? 

8. What is responsible for the rise of new institutional functions? 

9. Does the church at the present time exercise any functions 
which it did not previously have? 

10. How do fluctuations in the business cycle affect 

{a) family life 
(b) the church 
{c) government? 

11, What is the relation of state and industry in 

(<2) the United States 

(b) Russia 

(c) Germany 
(i) Sweden? 

Which arrangement is gaining ground most rapidly? 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Make a chart showing the characteristics of the principal 
social institutions at various stages of the evolution of material 
culture. 

2. The interrelationship of social institutions in the culture of 
India. 

3. The changing functions of the school. 

4. A comparative study of the functions of the church in one of 
the original American colonies and in the same state today. 

5. The interrelations of church and state in Russia, Germany, and 
England. 

6. The interrelations of social institutions in Eskimo society. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE 


THE STUDENTS who read these lines will live, on the average, about 
forty-five years more.^ Forty-five years hence, business will be different 
from what it is now. Government is also due to make important changes. 
Even religion and the family will not remain the same during this period. 
We know they will change because it has been shown in the preceding 
section (Part VI) that these major institutions are changing more 
rapidly now than before. The student should be very nauch interested 
in trying to learn what society is going to be like during the period of his 
lifetime. Such an interest takes us into the study of social change itself 
as contrasted with a descriptiGn of changes that have already taken place. 

Since the whole superorganic is in process of rapid change, we want 
to know why it is changing, and what are the processes of change. In 
1906 Rivers ^ wrote a book describing the culture of the Todas, a people 
of India whose livelihood comes from the buffalo. In the appendix to 
this book there is an account of the culture of the Todas three hundred 
years earlier, written by a Portuguese missionary. It shows that very 
little change has taken place in three hundred years among the Todas. 
In the community where the reader lives, however, there have been 
tremendous changes in three hundred years. Why has there been so 
much change in the United States and so little among the Todas? 

In Part VII an attempt is made to supply the answer, in so far as research 

^ Louis I, Dublin and Alfred J, Lotka, length of life (New York: The Ronald Press, 

1936), p. 346. 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, the todas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906). 
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has made it possible to do so. Chapter XXIV traces the processes by 
which culture grows and the manner in which it develops. There are 
forces that impede social change as well as those that foster it. Such 
obstacles to change are treated in Chapter XXV. When changes occurj 
their significance lieSj of course, in the effect they have on social life. 
That changes in one part of culture may be followed by changes in 
other parts may be obvious; not so evident are the manner in which 
cultural influence is exerted and the profound degree of the effects, as 
will be brought out in Chapter XXVI, "^The Social Effects of Inventions.’’ 

The direction of social changes is of great importance. Change is 
inevitable, but it is not always favorable. There are forces at work in 
every society leading to the breakdown of the established organizations 
and to the disruption of their functions, producing what are known as 
social problems. The disruption of the economic organization, for 
example, brings unemployment and economic misery. The nature and 
operation of some of the factors responsible for such disruption are con- 
sidered in Chapter XXVII, ''Social Disorganization.” Concomitantly, 
however, certain counter forces are operative in the community. These 
forces effect working adjustments which permit the group to carry on. 
Unemployment, for instance, is countered by relief, insurance, vocational 
training, and other aids. Many individuals in modern society are inter- 
ested not only in easing the strain so that social life may be maintained, but 
in improving it as well. The idea of social progress is thus introduced. 
The question of whether man can build a better world in which to live 
is a fundamental one. It is considered, along with other problems of 
social reconstruction, in the concluding chapter of the book, "The 
Adjustment of Man and Culture.” 



r^XXIV, THE GROWTH OF CULTURE 


How Culture Grows 


IF YOU STAND OH the top floor of a skyscraper and look down on the 
roaring city below, you will see buildings, street cars, buses, ships, auto- 
mobiles, railroads, telephone lines, bridges, stores, libraries, colleges, 
churches, factories, theaters, and homes. If, being curious, you should 
ask how all this came to be, the answer you would probably get is that it 
was all created out of the brain cells in the mysterious gray matter that 
fills the skull of egotistic man. This is a deceptive answer, for these 
things were not created all at once. Even though the city may have been 
a barren plain two hundred years ago, it required a half-million years, 
more or less, to create what you see below. For the structures that fill a 
city rest on some inventions made many thousands of years ago, such as 
the screw and the lever, which were devised in the Ice Ages or earlier. 

Culture accumulates. Such a long period of growth means that cul- 
ture accumulates. The city spread out around the skyscraper exists, 
then, because culture accumulates. The early toolmaker who flaked 
stone by pressure improved on the method of flaking by percussion. To 
his improvement were added successively, after a long interval of years, 
methods of pecking, grinding, chiseling, and boring. Eventually bone 
was used for making tools; antlers and ivory were added to the stock 
of materials. Then came the hammering of the metals which are 
found in the pure state, such as copper and gold. To these were 
added, comparatively recently, the reduction of ores by fire to get the 
pure metal, like iron, or to make alloys like bronze. Thus culture 
slowly accumulated.^ 

This principle of growth may be expressed in the language of mathe- 
matics\as,, '■ 


or 


y 


y = a -{- bx, or y = 

k 

= ^ + ~r 

I q. + v ; 


*N. C. Nelson, “prehistorig archaeology/ chap, v in Franz Mom et .al^ general 
^ ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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but for our purposes here it may be expressed more simply in the nursery 
rhyme: 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand 
Make the mighty ocean and the mighty land. 

How culture accumulates in modern times is shown by the data in 
Chapter XX on the growth of the functions of the state. Another illus- 
tration is the number of accumulated inventions on the plow sulky. It is 

Table 36. Number of Patents Issued for the Plow Sulky * 


Years 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

Years 

Cumulative 

Frequency 

1855-59 

...... 35 

1895-99 

499 

1870-74 


1900-04 

515 

1875-79- 

195 

1905-09 

530 

1880— 84. 

359 

1910-14. . 

541 

1885-89 

...... 439 

1915-19........ 

•••• 546 

1890-94 

...... 483 

1920-23 

549 

Adapted from F. Sxuaht Chapin, 

CULTURAL CHANGE, p. 

3 S 9 - 



not known that all of these patents were put to use, but even if only a por- 
tion of them were used, accumulation is indicated. 

Growth by addition- The principle of the growth of culture is the 
same as that of all growth. If the number of new elements added exceeds 
the number of old elements lost, there is growth; otherwise culture either 
remains stationary or declines. This is the way the body of a child grows, 
through the addition of a number of new cells greater than the number 
that die. In the case of culture, the new element that is added is termed 
an invention when it first appears. After it is in use it is referred to as a 
culture trait. In ordinary usage an invention is regarded as something 
mechanical, an object made of some solid substance. But the term may 
be extended to include social inventions, for example, a new organization 
like the juvenile court, or a new folkway like dancing the tango. There 
are other inventions in the non-material culture, such as the essay in liter- 
ature. Moreover, as has previously been shown, any new object of 
material culture, like the automobile, may call for new techniques and 
processes in its manufacture, new group habits in its use, and new attitudes 
toward it or beliefs regarding it. 

The growth of the social heritage may occur either by an increase in the 
frequency of the use of existing elements, or by the addition of new 
elements irrespective of the frequency of their use.^ Culture is, for ex- 

^ For further discussion of the accumulatipn of culture the student is referred to F. S. Chapin, 
chapter II, *‘tHE ACCUMULATION OF CULTURE.” 
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ample, like foreign trade, which may be said to grow if the same items are 
bought and sold in increasing volume or if more new items are added to 
the foreign market than are withdrawn. However, in the discussion of 
the growth of the superorganic which follows, the reference is to growth 
by addition of new elements, unless otherwise stated. The growth of 
which we shall speak, then, is an accumulation of the elements of culture. 

Relatively few elements are lost. Once an invention is made and its 
usefulness demonstrated, it is not likely to be lost, because language en- 
ables the art to be transmitted from one generation to another. Still there 
is no gainsaying the fact that some losses do occur. Ancient methods of 
making stained glass are said to have been lost.^ The making of armor 
is another example, and still another is the Egyptian process of embalm- 
ing. Even the art of making and using the useful bow and arrow was 
lost among the Polynesians, except for its retention as a toy for children.^ 
Save for what has been preserved in written form, there has been a great 
loss in the traits of hunting cultures, a loss of thousands of different tech- 
niques for tracking, baiting, snaring, trapping, killing, cleaning, and 
preparing skins of a wide variety of wild animals. These losses are slight, 
however, compared to the whole stock of human cultures. 

Loss of culture traits is not always readily determinable. An art may 
be described in a book in a library, though it may not be in practice any- 
where. Similarly some skill, like making arrow heads from flint, may be 
practiced by only a few individuals in certain areas. The loss of culture 
traits may occur in a particular area more frequently than the loss occurs 
for the world as a whole. 

There are displacements of culture, too, but if each new invention 
meant only a substitution for something already in existence, then we 
would have culture change rather than culture growth. The expansion 
of culture requires that a new invention add something to the invention it 
replaces. 

The use of the bone implements was added to the stone cultures, but 
the metals in large part rendered both the stone and bone implements 
obsolete. In a similar manner automobiles have displaced horses in city 
streets, barring exceptional cases like their use in pulling milk wagons. A 
horse and buggy on Fifth Avenue would be a strange sight today, but the 
horse is not wholly replaced by the automobile, especially in rural life. 

2 John Beckman, a history of inventions, discoveries and origins (fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged) (London: Henry A. Bohn, 1846), vol. i, p. 137. 

a A. L. Kroeber, anthropology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923), p. 182. 
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Even though there is some replacement, yet there is also accumulation. 
Sometimes one invention is replaced by several. The screw driver, for 
instance is being replaced in many industries by different kinds of weld- 
ing. 

Accumulation in non-material culture. The process of accumulation is 
easily seen in material culture, but its operation in the realm of non- 
material culture is not so obvious, except in the case of scientific discover- 
ies. Among customs and ceremonies and many other traits of non- 
material culture, the replacement ratio may be higher than it is with in- 
ventions in the material culture or scientific discoveries in the non- 
material sphere. Although it is possible that in earlier times new customs 
and rituals were elaborated to an even greater degree than material in- 
ventions, such is not the case today. 

The principle of the accumulation of the social heritage means that the 
people born today in a modern city come into an inheritance far richer 
than that possessed by those born a century ago. Similarly the Euro- 
peans of a.d. 1500 inherited a more extensive culture than Europeans 
in 1500 B.G. The culture of the Europeans of a.d. 1500 was a gift, not 
their own creation. A hundred years hence our descendants will inherit 
material culture that has grown by accumulation to a size much beyond 
that which we inherited. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTINUITY 

The growth of culture cannot be appreciated without recognizing that 
every new culture trait is the outgrowth of existing culture traits. Every 
invention is the result of an evolutionary process. A modern cannon that 
can throw an explosive a score of miles and hit a target has an inventional 
history. The steel of which it is made is an improvement over iron. The 
nitroglycerin is an improvement on powder. The application of mathe- 
matics and physics to trajectories is an improvement over aiming at a 
visible target. Steel-making in turn has a long inventional history, as has 
also nitroglycerin and the knowledge of the movement of trajectories.^ 

The breech-loading gun is an improvement over the muzzle-loading 
gun. The gun that can fire a number of shots in quick succession is 
an improvement over the gun that could shoot only one shot, whether 
loaded from the muzzle or the breech. These developments required 
centuries. The early cannon of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

* Bradley A. Fiske, invention, the master key to progress (New York: E. P. Dutton 
imd Company, 1921), chap, v. 
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were improvements on missile-throwing machines, without the force of 
powder, that were used in storming castles of medieval times. Powder 
was the outgrowth of experiments with saltpeter and was an adaptation 
from other fields. Powder had been used for a long time in China for 
‘^fire works.’’ Missile-throwing techniques were utilized in the ancient 
world around the Mediterranean Sea. These devices for hurling trace 
back to the bow and the sling and to the use of the lever. The crossbow 
was the result of mechanical force used to pull back the string on a bow 
too powerful to be shot by hand. So it is that modern artillery traces 
back to the very early beginnings of culture hundreds of thousands of years 
ago. ^ 

It is true that to fabricate modern artillery, a munitions maker does not 
go through the evolutionary process that led up to the artillery of today. 
He can learn, no doubt in a comparatively short time, enough to con- 
struct a cannon. He can do this because the knowledge exists and has 
only to be learned. But the development of the knowledge that enables 
manufacturers to construct such a modern instrument of warfare required 
a period as long as the history of the superorganic itself. There is no ade- 
quate reason to think that modern man, without the benefit of culture, 
could acquire this knowledge in any quicker time. 

This principle of continuity lends significance to the old adage ‘'there 
is nothing new under the sun.” A visitor to Paris sees the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, that magnificent and incomparably beautiful arch erected to 
celebrate the victories of Napoleon, and is moved to comment on the 
artistic creativeness of the French people. But the French did not create 
such a monument out of nothing. Further travels to other European cities 
show that many of them have beautiful arches. The Romans constructed 
them nearly ten centuries ago. The Greeks, we are told, festooned the 
gates to their walled cities to celebrate the return of their victorious 
soldiers. Triumphal arches have a history. Again, Fascism seemed to 
Americans a strange new thing when it flashed on the political scene in 
the nineteen-twenties; but that was only because we were not familiar 
with Italian history. The roots of Fascism are found in the traditions of 
the peninsula, just as the gun and the triumphal arch are not without 
antecedents, but may be traced through a long slow evolution. Nazism 
is not the creation of Hitler. Its origins can all be found in German tradi- 
tions. The principle of continuity makes the historical approach a very 
important one. No social problem is understandable without some 
acquaintance with its history. There is a lesson also for the future; for 
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the things that are to come will grow out of what we have now. 

Inventioiij then, is a step in evolutionary development. Any inventor 
who makes a significant improvement does so by virtue of the fact that he 
is standing on the shoulders of a huge giant, the human race since the 
beginning. “If I saw farther,” said Isaac Newton, “ ’twas because I 
stood on giant shoulders.” 

THE PRINCIPLE OF GROSS-FERTILIZATION 

The process of cross-fertilization is a further development of the idea 
that inventions evolve out of the known. Since parts of the social heri- 
tage, say, A, By Cy Z), E, are not isolated and separate, an element or 
idea is often taken over from one part, say £, to be used in combination 
with the elements in, say Z), to produce a new invention in part D. In 
the evolution of weapons of warfare, an idea — gunpowder — from 
that part of culture called chemistry was taken over into that part of 



FIGURE 129. THE EVOLUTION OF THE MATCH 


I. Stick in groove, 2, Fire drill 5. Striking fire, 4. Tinder box, flinty steel and sulphur- 
tipped splinters, 5. First. friction chemical matches, sold in blocks of 144 matches. 6. Box oj 
modern safety matches. The modem match seems to be unrelated to the early fire drill, but history 
shows the modern match to be the direct outgrowth of the most primitive method of making fire. 
Sketches adapted from S. E. Forman, stories of useful inventions {Mew York: D, Apple- 
ton-Century Company), chapter t. 
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culture known as mechanics^ and the cannon for hurling missiles was in- 
vented. An idea from chemistry was also taken over to make the match. 
Fire-making prior to the match was achieved by striking flint and iron 
and using a splinter about the size of a match stick to take the fire off/ 
Then the splinter was dipped in sulphur to make it light more easily. 
Eventually^ another chemical mixture was put on the tip of the stick that 
would take fire by rubbing, and the match was achieved. Darwin’s 
theory of biological evolution was the result of a cross-fertilization from 
Mai thus’ theory in the field of economics. Malthus’ doctrine was that 
geometric rates of increase of consumers are coupled with only arith- 
metic rates of increase of the food supply. ^ As a result there is intense 
suffering and the elimination of the weak. Here is the source of the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest, which played so important a part in the 
theory of evolution. The theory of evolution, then, originated by virtue 
of the importation of an idea from economics into biology. 

Cross-fertilization has long been recognized as a source of new ideas. 
Unfortunately, students sometimes keep the ideas they learn in sociology 
classes restricted to that field, and the ideas they learn in biology classes 
within the confines of that discipline. The departmental divisions in 
universities and colleges often erect barriers around each discipline which 
are a hindrance to the free flow of ideas from one subject to another. 

DIFFUSION 

The new ideas for inventions may come not only from different parts of 
the same social heritage, but also from different cultures. The transfer- 
ence of culture traits from one area to another or from one part of culture 
to another part is called diffusion.^ 

In order to get a correct picture ofhow civilization has come to be what 
it is, it is important to note that culture is confined to certain areas where 
groups of people live. Culture grows in small local areas, rather than as 
one great culture for the earth as a whole. There is a German culture 
and a French culture. The whole earth may some day become one cul- 
ture area but that time is far off. The various culture areas are, however, 
not entirely separate; they are usually more or less in contact with each 
other. This means that inventions made in one place may be taken else- 

^ E. E. Burns, the story of great inventions (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1910). 

^ See Chapter XVI. 

3 A. L. Kroeber, anthropology, chap, vin, ‘‘jOiffusion,’* pp. 1 94-2 1 5. (General statement 
with illustrations.) 




FIGURE 130. THE SPREAD OF ALPHABETIC WRITING 
Alphabetic writing originated in Phoenicia in iioo B.C. and spread from there outward to the outlying places on the Pa^ 
cific and Atlantic. Many other cultural traits have had a similarly wide dispersal. Thus the culture in one area may benefit 
by the diffusion of inveritiotis originating elsewhere. Generally the diffusion is greatest to the surrounding neighborhood. From 
Kroeber, ANTHROPOLOGY {New Tork: Harcourt^ Brace and Company), p. 284, 
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where. At the present time, for example, a large number of the culture 
areas of the world have the automobile, either by importation or by 
manufacture within the area. All these cultures did not invent the auto- 
mobile. It was invented in Germany, and spread from that country to 
other parts of the world, coming to the United States in 1893. 

Few locally invented elements in a culture. In any given area, the 
number of locally invented elements is only a small fraction of the total 
culture. This fact is shown in a vivid manner by Linton, who traces 
the origin of certain culture traits with which an American comes in con- 
tact as he starts an ordinary day. 

Our solid American citizen awakens in a bed built on a pattern which 
originated in the Near East but which was modified in Northern Europe 
before it was transmitted to America, He throws back the covers made 
from cotton, domesticated in India, or linen, domesticated in the Near 
East, or wool from sheep, also domesticated in the Near East, or silk, the 
use of which was discovered in China. All of these materials have been 
spun and woven by processes invented in the Near East. He slips into 
his moccasins, invented by the Indians of the Eastern woodlands, and 
goes to the bathroom, whose fixtures are a mixture of European and 
American inventions, both of recent date. He takes off his pajamas, a 
garment invented in India, and washes with soap invented by the ancient 
Gauls. He then shaves, a masochistic rite which seems to have been 
derived from either Sumer or ancient Egypt. 

Returning to the bedroom, he removes his clothes from a chair of 
southern European type and proceeds to dress. He puts on garments 
whose form originally derived from the skin clothing of the nomads of the 
Asiatic steppes, puts on shoes made from skins tanned by a process in- 
vented in ancient Egypt and cut to a pattern derived from the classical 
civilizations of the Mediterranean, and ties around his neck a strip of 
bright-colored cloth which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder shawls 
worn by the seventeenth-century Groatians. Before going out for break- 
fast he glances through the window, made of glass invented in Egypt, and 
if it is raining, puts on overshoes made of rubber discovered by the Central 
American Indians and takes an umbrella, invented in southeastern 
Asia, Upon his head he puts a hat made of felt, a material invented in 
y; the Asiatic ■ steppes., ' 

On his way to breakfast he stops to buy a paper, paying for it with 
coins, ari ancient Lydian invention. At the restaurant a whole new 
series of borrowed elements confronts him. His plate is made of a form 

^ Ralph Linton, the study of man (New York: D. Appleton-Century Gonipany, 293^)? 
pp. 326-27. 
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of pottery invented in China. His knife is of steel, an alloy first made in 
southern India, his fork a medieval Italian invention, and his spoon a 
derivative of a Roman original. He begins breakfast with an orange, 
from the eastern Mediterranean, a cantaloupe from Persia, or perhaps a 
piece of African watermelon. With this he has coffee, an Abyssinian 
plant, with cream and sugar. Both the domestication of cows and the 
idea of milking them originated in the Near East, while sugar was first 
made in India. After his fruit and first coffee he goes on to waffles, cakes 
made by a Scandinavian technique from wheat domesticated in Asia 
Minor. Over these he pours maple syrup, invented by the Indians of 
the Eastern woodlands. As a side dish he may have the eggs of a species 
of bird domesticated in Indo-Ghina, or thin strips of the flesh of an animal 
domesticated in Eastern Asia which have been salted and smoked by a 
process developed in northern Europe. 

When our friend has finished eating, he settles back to smoke, an 
American Indian habit, consuming a plant domesticated in Brazil in 
either a pipe, derived from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigarette, derived 
from Mexico. If he is hardy enough he may even attempt a cigar, trans- 
mitted to us from the Antilles by way of Spain. While smoking he reads 
the news of the day, imprinted in characters invented in Germany. As 
he absorbs the accounts of foreign troubles he will, if he is a good con- 
servative citizen, thank a Hebrew deity in an Indo-European language 
that he is 100 per cent American. 

Most of the social heritage of colonial America was brought here from 
England, Spain, and other European countries. Some items of the social 
heritage, such as the potato, maize, types of cooking, and methods of war- 
fare were contributed by the American Indian, though this fact is not 
generally knowm. There have been many additions to the culture since 
then, some of which were invented here, but most of which were imported 
from other countries. England and France derived much of their culture 
from Italy. Italy, in turn, borrowed from the Greeks. It was once 
thought that Greece created her culture, but now it is known that the 
Greeks borrowed a great deal from Crete, and that Crete got hers in large 
part from Egypt. Egypt has been shown to be greatly indebted for her 
culture to the valley of the Euphrates. And now connections are being 
made between the Euphrates and India, and between India and China. 
Clearly there has been a vast amount of borrowing of culture by one 
region from another. 

Isolation a deterrent to diffusion. That a culture in a given locality 
grows largely by what it imports from other areas is shown by the back- 
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wardness of regions that are relatively isolated from other culture areas. 
These are found in out-of-the-way islands and mountain sections. In 
some of the mountains of the southern Appalachians in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, the handicrafts are practiced as they were in 
colonial days before the coming of steam, though not quite to the same 
extent. Some of the families in these regions make nearly everything 
they consume.^ In one of these mountain pockets a blind fiddler was 
found who had lived all his long life in the county. He sang the ballads 
that were popular in England centuries ago. He was taken to England 
to sing before King George V, that the ruler of England might hear Eng- 
lish as it was spoken in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

It must not be thought that the culture in such mountain communities 
is necessarily retrogressive. These peoples have simply not gone forward 
as rapidly as do those that are in close contact with other groups. The 
latter can take advantage of each other’s inventions, and need not depend 
merely on inventions they make themselves. 

The Rate of Cultural Growth 

THE ACCELERATED GROWTH OF CULTURE 

The reference to the lagging development of the social heritage of iso- 
lated peoples brings to the fore the important question of the rate at which 
culture grows. Before the dawn of history culture must have grown 
slowly. In regard to the stone implements which furnish the best re- 
mains, and for a time the only ones, it is certain that changes were to be 
measured in thousands and tens of thousands of years. One of the 
earliest stone cultures is the Chellean, which lasted perhaps more than 
fifty thousand years. In it progress was slight.® In the early part of the 
Chellean culture is found the common pointed hand axe called the 
houcher: It was of medium length, almond shaped like the two hands 
with palms together, and had uneven edges. At the close of the period 
the axe had become longer and more oval shaped, was flaked all over, 
but still had uneven edges.^ Nothing is known of the rate of progress of 
other phases of the culture. The Chellean culture occurred in Europe in 

^ United States Department of Agriculture, economic and social problems and conditions 
OF THE southern APPALACHIANS, Miscellaneous Publication no. 205 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935). 

® N. G. Nelson, '^prehistoric archaeology,” chapter v in Boas et aL, general anthro- 
pology. 

3 H. F. Osborn, men of the old stone age (New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons, 1922), p. 1 52. 
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FIGURE 131. BIOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE 

There has been very little change in biological man from Cro-Magnon days to the twentieth cen- 
tury, but man^s culture has grown tremendously. Culture seems to grow whether or not there is 
any biological change in man. 

the Riss glacial period. No remains of man are found with the stones, so 
it is not known whether he had at that time reached the stage of biological 
evolution found in modern man. The slow rate of growth of the stone 
culture in the Chellean period may have been due in part to the immatur- 
ity of man’s biological evolution. 

The sketches in Figure 4 of the typical stone implements of the pre- 
Chellean, the Chellean, and the Acheulean stages of stone culture (the 
early stages of the Paleolithic) show how little progress was made in the 
stone culture in perhaps a hundred thousand years. 
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FIGURE 132. IMPORTANT INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES FROM lOOO A.D. 

TO 1900 A.D. 

In the early centuries of the last millennium less than ten important inventions and discoveries 
were recorded, while in the last century there were more than two thousand. Even if a number of 
the important inventions of the early years were omitted, there still is a remarkable acceleration of 
growth. These inventions and discoveries are, of course, only one phase of culture, but they suggest 
a process of growth for all culture. Compiled from L. Darmstaedter and R. Du Bois Rey- 
MOND, 4000 JAHRE PIONIER-ARBEIT IN DEN EXACTEN WISSENSCHAFTEN, J. A. Stargaft, 
Berlin, igo^. 

But by the time of the Aurignacian culture during the latter half of the 
last glacial period, some fifteen to twenty thousand years ago, the size of 
man’s skull and the shape of his head, forehead, and chin show the 
characteristics of modern man.^ Indeed, the size of the head of the Cro- 
Magnon man was larger than that of man today.^ The Aurignacian 
culture was characterized by rough stones, and so were the succeeding 
cultures until the Neolithic, some five thousand years ago, when smooth 
stones were more or less general. The evolution from rough tools to 
smoothed ones under the tutelage of highly evolved man required the 
latter half of the last glacial period and all of the time of the glacial reces- 
sion. There was during this period great progress in the stone cultures 
in other directions, such as the elaboration of many different types of tools 
and implements, and the development of a culture in bone and ivory. 
But the time the process took was many thousands of years. 

= H. F. Osborn, men of the old stone age (New York: Charles Scribner*s Sons, 1922), p. 292. 

A. L. KrOEBER, ANTHROPOLOGY, pp. 27-28. 
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The accumulation proceeded very slowly in the beginning. It was 
faster in the Neolithic (New Stone) ages, as shown by the archeological 
records of new forms of stone and bone. During the succeeding period, 
when the metals appeared, the movement from copper to bronze, and 
from bronze to iron was faster still. Finally, in the historical period the 
development of material culture has been very rapid, especially in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The railroads came in only in the 
eighteen-thirties, the streetcars in the eighties, and the buses in the 
nineteen-hundreds. Great changes are now measured in decades, 
years, even months. The evolution of material objects, at least, seems 
to be gaining momentum. Lowie ^ has expressed this change in the 
rate of accumulation in the following metaphor: 

We may liken the progress of mankind to that of a man one hundred 
years old, who dawdles through kindergarten for eighty-five years of his 
life, takes ten years to go through the primary grades, then rushes with 
lightning rapidity through grammar school, high school, and college. 

CAUSES OF CHANGES IN RATES OF GROWTH 

It was once assumed that changes in the speed of growth of the social 
heritage were due to the increase of mental ability. This assumption has 
validity if mental ability is defined as what the mind can do as a result 
both of learning and of inheritance, and not just inheritance alone. An 
engineer today has greater mental ability than had Cro-Magnon man, for 
the latter could do none of the modern engineering feats. But the view 
that the engineer today has more inherited mental ability is not as yet 
supported by satisfactory evidence, although it is often taken for granted 
by those who do not stop to think. A little reflection, however, will show 
that the inherited mental ability of the American people could not pos- 
sibly have changed as rapidly in recent centuries as has technology. It 
is quite conceivable that, if the modern American had been living in the 
ice ages, the evolution of the stone cultures would have been no more 
rapid. Before relying on the biological explanation of the evolution of 
mental ability, for which evidence is so scarce and which seems* so im- 
probable, it is desirable to inquire into other causes for the changes in the 
rate of growth of culture.^ 

Relation between existing knowledge and rate of invention. One cause of 
the growth of culture is the functional relation between the existing body 

^ Robert Lowie, culture and ethnology (New York: D. G. McMurtrie, 1917), p. 78. 

® William F. Ogburn, social change (New York: Viking Press, 1928). 
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FIGURE 133. MECHANICAL INVENTION AS A COMBINATION OF KNOWN ELEMENTS 
The automobile was made up of a few important existing inventions^, as shown in the above chart. 
Thus the new grows out of the old. From F. Stuart Chapin, cultural change (Jsfew Tort 
D, Appleton-^Century Company^ 1928)^ p, S 3 ^- 

of knowledge and the rate of invention. Any invention depends for its 
inception upon the existence of elements that make up the invention. 
The invention of the airplane depended on the knowledge of the gasoline 
engine. The invention of calculus depended on a knowledge of analytic 
cal geometry. So also shaping a stone by flaking depended on a knowl- 
edge of breaking a stone by striking. 
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FIGURE 134. SOCIAL INVENTION AS A. COMBINATION OF KNOWN, ELEMENTS 
The commission form of government ^ invented in Galveston in i goo y was d combination of previ- 
ously existing elements. It evolved into the Houston plan in igog, and was improved to make the 
Des Moines plan in igo8. From F. Stuart Chapin, cultural change York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, ig28), p. g3g. 


Indeed, an invention may be further defined as a combination of 
known elements into a new element. The telegraph is a combination of 
battery, electro-magnet, and wire. Pottery is a combination of clay, 
water, heat, colors, and other things. Since an invention is made up of 
existing elements of knowledge, any particular invention can be made 
only if the elements which go to make it up are known. 

shows how six inapoitant inventions were combined into one 
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to produce the automobile. The. six underlying inventions were the gas 
engine; the container for the liquid fuel; the running gear and accom- 
panying mechanism; the intermediate clutch; the driving shaft; and the 
carriage body. Figure 133 also shows how the gas engine in turn was a 
combination of still other inventions that preceded it^ such as the princi- 
ple of compression^ the electric spark and gap, and the water-jacket cool- 
ing system. 

This combination of known elements to create a new invention is not 
confined to material culture; it is characteristic of social inventions as 
well. This fact is shown in Figure 1 34, depicting the invention of the com- 
mission plan of city government, which was conceived in the United 
States in the first decade of the twentieth century. The inventors of this 
form of government in Galveston, Texas, drew on elements from four 
other cities and from the type of management used in business. The 
combinations of these existing inventions led to a new invention in city 
government. 

The cave man was an infrequent inventor, and at least one reason 
for this was that he had so little knowledge and there were so few cultural 
elements out of which to make an invention. Modern man is a frequent 
inventor because he has so much knowledge, especially in such fields as 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and other sciences, and there are so 
many elements of culture which he can put together into new combina- 
tions. Modern man would be a greater inventor than the cave man 
even if they both had the same inherited mental ability, because in mod- 
ern times there is more accumulated knowledge. 

THE EXPONENTIAL PRINCIPLE 

The facts of the growth of culture conform to the general theory that a 
positive correlation exists between the number of mechanical inventions 
made at any given time and the size of the existing accumulation of old 
material culture. In paleolithic times, the accumulation was small, and 
the inventions were few. But some inventions were added, so the number 
of cultural elements grew. As the accumulation became larger, more 
discoveries were made and the stock of existing knowledge piled up faster. 
The speed seems to have been accelerated so that the movement became 
faster and faster as the body of knowledge got larger and larger."^ 

This general description conforms to the exponential curve, like that 
for the growth of compound interest. Suppose, for instance, a sum of 

^ William F. Ogburn, social change. 
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$100 draws five per cent interest, added annually. The principal in- 
creases slowly at first as the interest is added, $105 at the end of the first 
year, $110.25 of the second year, $115.75 at the end of the 

third year. The increase is little more than $5 a year in the early years. 
But in the course of time the interest becomes very great each year, as 
does the principal. At the end of 100 years the interest added is around 
$1000 a year, instead of $5. 

Another illustration of the way an exponential change occurs is the 
multiplication of the number of one’s ancestors. Ancestors increase by 
the same law, only much faster. One person has four grandparents, 
eight great-grandparents, sixteen great-great-grandparents. If carried 
back to the time of William the Conqueror in England the number of 
one’s ancestors would be greater than was the whole population of Eng- 
land at that time. The number added each generation would then be 
in the millions. The same rate of multiplication of ancestry would hold 
for an Eskimo, but since the communities in which he lives consist of 
only a few persons and all the communities that he visits likewise are 
small, he cannot possibly have as many ancestors as the mathematical 
law permits. The explanation is that there is inbreeding, and he does 
not in reality have as many different ancestors in an earlier generation as 
the exponential curve indicates. 

The exponential curve, such as the compound interest law, holds true 
only with the mathematician’s pencil and paper. In the real world 
something always happens to prevent the expansion for which the theory 
calls. This idea of the growth of culture is only an approximation of the 
actual process, which will not be carried out exponentially very far with- 
out interruptions. Nevertheless, the student who is curious to know how 
our civilization came to be, will find that this idea of cultural accumula- 
tion through the addition of more elements helps in a rough sort of way 
to account for the growth of culture. 

Exponential curve only an approximation. The exponential nature of 
the growth of culture is only an approximation, and the approximation 
cannot be applied without noting two reservations. One is that this ap- 
proximation may apply in modern times less satisfactorily to the growth 
of social organizations and customs than it does to the growth of material 
objects. The growth of material objects in modern times appears to be 
faster than the growth of folkways. This difference may not have existed 
in the early stages of cultural development or even among primitive cul- 
tures as they were before contact with the culture of the white peoples. 
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The second reservation is that the approximation to the exponential 
law applies even less closely to a particular local culture area than it 
does to the world as a whole. If each culture area, as for instance, the 
United States, were a separate planet, there would be no contact between 
the different areas and the culture in any one area would tend to grow 
like compound interest. But culture areas are actually in touch with 
one another and, as has been shown, inventions are borrowed. Where 
this is the case, quite naturally the accumulation and compounding of 
culture in a particular area is more rapid. The transportation inven- 
tions are thus very important in causing a culture to grow in any one 
region. The Japanese culture has certainly grown very rapidly by tak- 
ing over large parts of the culture of the West. This process was begun, 
it will be recalled, by the successful effort of Commodore Perry in break- 
ing down Japan’s commercial seclusion in 1854. 


Why the Rate of Cultural Growth Varies 

THE IRREGULAR NATURE OF THE GROWTH OF CULTURE 

Culture seems to grow rapidly at one time and slowly at another. 
Changes were rapid in western Europe during the Renaissance but quite 
slow during the preceding Dark Ages. If the course of the development 
of culture were in keeping with the exponential law, culture would at 
first grow very slowly, then increase more rapidly as time went on without 
ever returning to a slow tempo. 

Diffusion a disturbing factor. Diffusion of invention is a factor dis- 
turbing this type of growth. If the diffusion is very rapid for a time 
and then slower, the growth of the culture wiU probably be rapid and 
then slow. For instance, the rate of change in Japan was very rapid as 
western culture was being taken on, perhaps more rapid than it was after 
the significant inventions had been imported and assimilated. 

All inventions not of equal significance. Another reason for the possible 
change from a rapid rate to a slow one is the fact that all inventions, 
social and mechanical, are not equal in significance. The inventions of 
the steam engine and of steel-making were highly important and led 
quickly to a great number of developments. It may be some time before 
two such significant inventions appear again. Another invention of 
earlier times that precipitated many social changes was bronze, which 
affected warfare, tools, utensils, and art forms. The irregular appear- 
ance of great inventions produces fluctuations in the growth of culture^. 
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though the fluctuations are not at all so regular as the cyclical movements 
which characterize the tides or the seasons of the year. 

If we examine any one unilinear series that has evolved for a long time, 
for instance guns or clocks, the same irregularities are likely to be found. 
Thus, in making fire, certain significant discoveries occurred at different 
times. There was the friction of the point of a twirling stick on a dry 
piece of wood which produced a spark that could be fanned into a flame. 
Then there was the discovery that the striking together of certain types of 
stone, such as iron pyrites and flint, would produce a spark. Much later 
came the match. Each one of the major inventions in fire-making was 
succeeded by a large number of smaller improvements and additions. 
Then followed a long period without any inventions or improvements in 
this field. Likewise the development of the bicycle was followed by a 
large number of patents which became fewer and fewer in number until 
the motorcycle was invented, which in turn was improved by many 
patents following almost immediately.^ 

Any one series is thus highly irregular. But when the thousands of 
series that go to make up culture are added together, the irregularities 
are somewhat less noticeable because they complement one another. 
The course of growth is thus continuous in higher degree for culture as a 
whole than for any particular series. 

VARIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF THE GROWTH OF CULTURE 

Many writers ^ have been impressed with the cyclical nature of cultural 
change. Some even go so far as to speak of the rise and fall of cultures, 
claiming as examples Greece, Rome, Spain, and Holland. These 
writers, however, are not using the word culture in the meaning of social 
heritage, which is the way the term is used in these chapters. Instead, 
various special conceptions of culture are held by these different writers.^ 
Almost all of them exclude material culture. Many identify culture 
with the arts, literature, and philosophy. The changes in any one such 
series are naturally more violent than the changes in the whole social 
heritage. Certainly painting, music, and architecture have periods of 
flowering, followed by intervals of quiescence, much as was the case with 
fire-making. 

^Linton likewise distinguishes between inventions and improving inventions. Ralph 
Linton, THE STUDY OF MAN, p. 316. 

2 Oswald Spengler, the decline of the west (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926). 

3 For summary of theories see Pitirim Sorokin, contemporary sociological theories 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928), chap. 13. 
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Othei writers/ in turn, conceive culture td be the civilization that is 
tied up with a particular .state or empire. Certainly empires rise and fall, 
and so do the various projects which they sponsor. Yet it is to be ob- 
served that, while the collapse of a particular government has profound 
effects upon certain parts of the local culture, such as building, education, 
and art, the influence on other phases of the social heritage, such as the 
family, farming, or the material culture, may be less dramatic. 

Finally, to some authors ^ culture is essentially a rarefied spiritual pat- 
tern. Their idea seems to be an indefinable concept but it involves an 
harmonious integration of the ideational aspects of the arts and social 
organization that leads to an epoch of creativeness. It is usually agreed 
that the Age of Pericles was such a period, as was also the Renaissance in 
Italy. But such situations, eyen if they were all that their admirers claim 
for them, scarcely constituted the whole social heritage. Probably some 
such conception as the foregoing is held by those who now ask if civi- 
lization will survive. In so far as such speculators are not hysterical, 
they probably mean by civilization some rare combination of values, real 
or assumed, but hardly the social heritage. 

The identification of culture with the arts leads to grave misconceptions. 
The emphasis is out of proportion, and it neglects the material culture and 
economic factors. The Dark Ages were no doubt dark so far as the arts 
and learning were concerned, but the development of material culture 
went ahead during this period, and many important inventions were 
made. The stirrup, not possessed by the Greeks or Romans, was pro- 
duced during this time. ^‘The lateen sail, fore and aft stern castles, 
horseshoes, modern harness, compass, rudder, gunpowder,’’ were also 
invented, and improvements made in the waterclock, weapons, armor, 
and the steam engine.^ Progress was made in a good many of the ma- 
terial arts and even in science, especially chemistry. It should be 
noted, too, that, while the art and philosophy of ancient Greece were 
truly great, there were other aspects of Greek culture not so highly 
developed. The Greeks did not have the zero in their number system, 
for instance, yet this invention was achieved by certain American Indians. 
Nor could the Greeks multiply or divide as well as could the Arabs with 
their .system; of numerals., ■ 

* Alfred Zimmern, the Greek commonwealth (Oxford: Clarendon Press^ 191 1) . 

2 PirmTi^ Sorokin, SOCIAL and cultural dynamics (New York: American Book Company, 

1935). 

3 S. G. Gilfillan, the sociology of invention (Chicago: Foiiett Publishing Company, 

1935). p- 137- 
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Other misconceptions concerning the growth of culture arise when the 
loss of leadership in the onward march of culture is interpreted as a sign 
of cultural decay. The Greeks held first place in cultural advancement 
at one time; they are hardly in the lead today. Yet their culture in 
general is now much more advanced than it was in the Age of Pericles, 
though this may not be true of sculpture and philosophy. Rome’s rela- 
tive position in the world of nations is not as strong today as it was in the 
days of the Roman Empire, but Italy has in general now a far superior 
culture. 

THE COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF CULTURES 

The foregoing discussion suggests that it is possible to compare certain 
areas of the world to see which may be in advance of others in point of 
cultural achievement. Thus, a culture with written language is superior 
to one without it, for writing makes it possible for records to be preserved. 
It is necessary, however, to sound a danger signal at this point. In 
speaking of cultures, the word '^superiority” should be used very spar- 
ingly, for it implies moral, aesthetic, or philosophical valuation, which 
is difficult to measure or to rank on a scale. George Wharton James in 
his book What the White Man Can Learn from the Indian shows how the 
culture of the American Indian is superior in many values to that of the 
white man. Similarly Robert Lowie in his We Civilized? casts 
doubt on the superiority of modern culture apart from skill in achieve- 
ment. The issue is well illustrated in the selection from Stuart Chase ^ 
which follows. 

In the year 1800 my great-great-grandfather was living with his family 
in a little farmhouse near the town of Newburyport, Massachusetts. For 
the past five years I have been living with my family in New York City. 
As a test of progress, how much more abundant, more rewarding, is my 
life than his? He lived at the threshold of the industrial revolution 
the first textile mill in America was built in 1802. I live on the crest of 
the greatest wave of applied technology that the world has ever seen. . . . 

First, as to shelter. I live in a decaying Victorian apartment house up 
three flights of stairs in a dark and dirty stair well. In certain seasons, 
for as much as an hour in the afternoon, sunlight will make its way 
through one window in the kitchen and lie like some rare flower on the 
floor. Otherwise there is no sunshine, summer or winter. And very 

^Stuart Chase, **my great-great-grandfather and i,” the nation, 123:190-92, 1926. 
Quoted in Wilson D. Wallis and Malcolm M. Willey, readings in sociology, pp. 53-56. 
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little light; and not too much fresh air. We open our windows^ but we 
never, if we can avoid it, look out of them. The art of the jerry-builder 
has affected woodwork, plaster, and plumbing so that nothing is ever 
quite clean, or quite dry, or quite workable. My wife struggled with a 
New England housewife’s conscience for two years and then, to save her 
sanity, strangled it. We have a bathroom it is true, we have electric 
lights and a gas stove But is my housing today — particularly when 
children and their needs are considered — superior to that of my great- 
great-grandfather in his sunny, low-eaved, great-ovened farmhouse in the 
town of Newburyport? It is true that for the same monthly rental we 
might have secured a cleaner and more attractive apartment, but owing 
to the immutable laws of real-estate investment, it would have to shrink 
so in size as to be almost uninhabitable by virtue of congestion. 

Take food. The food we eat is vastly more varied; it is probably 
richer and undoubtedly softer than the diet of my great-great-grand- 
father. The softness has an unfortunate effect on our teeth, and one 
wonders if the whole-wheat grains, the fruits and berries fresh picked, 
the simple vegetables from the garden or the root cellar, did not constitute 
not only a more wholesome but a more toothsome and succulent diet. 
One grows weary of pale food in cans and bottles and packages — how- 
ever meticulously sterilized, however flamboyantly advertised. Not only 
vitamins, but the very juices which act most powerfully on the salivary 
glands seem to be missing. 

Take clothing. Again the variety today is as conspicuous as its lack 
of durability. As the jerry-builder has undermined housing, so the 
shoddy-maker has undermined textiles. Not that sound cloth cannot be 
made on the machine. I saw an overcoat recently which had been used 
continuously for ten winters — and showed no sign of wear. It was not, 
however, a product of the higher salesmanship, but was made of cloth 
tested for the United States Government and ordered for a military 
officer. Today the clothes my wife wears are, I suspect, more comfort- 
able, more suited to the lines of the human body, than those of my great- 
great-grandmother however deficient they may be in workmanship. 
But the clothes I wear — in town at least — are both flimsy and hideous 
compared with the knee breeches, the noble colors, the brave brass buttons 
of Newburyport a century ago. I doubt if in all the centuries since men 
wore clothes there has ever been a mode so ugly and so depressing as the 
somber cylinders which have encased us since the forties. Along with 
the smoke of the coal age came what might be termed the smoke-stack 
style for men. Just lately one notes the arrival of a special sports mode 
which admits color and line, but only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
population — at due and circumscribed seasons and places — can avail 
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itself thereof. Undertakers’ regimentals still constitute the last word for 
the bulk of the male citizenry. 

Take health. There were no reliable vital statistics in Newburyport 
in 180O3 but I doubt if the average duration of life was as long as it is 
today. I suspect that we spend more days per year incapacitated by sick- 
ness, but medical science pulls us through where the blood-letters of 
Newburyport only assisted the gentleman with the scythe. If you fell 
ill, your chances of dying were considerably greater in the old days, but 
you did not fall ill so frequently — you couldn’t afford to. The net 
result is a lower death rate today, but for that advantage — if it be one 
in terms of abounding life — consider the price that we pay in the services 
of doctors, dentists, hospitals, X-rays, injections, inoculations, and the 
staggering costs of blasting water systems, sewage-disposal systems, 
garbage-collection systems, and public-sanitation systems generally into 
a congested city area utterly unadapted, through lack of community 
planning, to such arteries. 

Take education. I send my two children to one of the best modern 
experimental schools. We have tolerated the bleak apartment chiefly to 
be near this school. Yet I gather that the bulk of the effort of those 
competent women who operate this experiment in education is directed 
to the recreation in a hostile environment of those factors of craftsman- 
ship, manual dexterity, awareness of nature, spontaneous play, which 
my great-great-grandfather’s children received naturally, automatically, 
and costlessly in Newburyport. The world those children took to as a 
duck takes to water is now being searched for in the city’s canyons with 
a large outlay for ' ‘equipment” and “material” and “project study”; 
with a terminology altogether stupefying; and with no assurance as yet 
that, beleaguered by an environment in which child life is implacably 
ignored, the search will be successful. The public schools of course have 
never even thought of such a search, much less begun it. In respect to 
the three R’s, however, instruction not only in the experimental schools 
but in the public schools as well is vastly more competent than it was a 
century ago. 

But it is possible in comparing cultures to agree that the knowledge 
existing in one culture permits its members to do more than does the 
knowledge in another. A culture with tools of iron can do more with 
such implements than can a culture with only tools of stone. This fact is 
clearly seen in the special case of combat. One culture may be ‘^supe- 
rior” in this sense to another. 

The situation may be dramatized if the different culture areas are 
thought of as running a race. It is interesting to inquire which is in the 
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leadj and why. The one that is in advance would tend to outdistance 
the rest if the race were wholly in accordance with the compound interest 
law. The leading area would have the broadest base^ hence would grow 
at the most rapid rate. Its rate of growth might be, say, a thousand units 
in a given interval of time, while a backward primitive culture might 
grow only ten units during the same interval of time. Assuming that each 
had the same rate of loss, the advanced culture would be accumulating 
and inventing much more rapidly. The distance between the two would 
become greater and greater, and the primitive and isolated cultures would 
get hopelessly behind in a race with the civilized cultures. In this way 
European culture outruns the Eskimo culture and leaves it further and 
further behind; this advance may occur without any change in inherited 
mental ability. 

But in the world of reality, growth by the exponential law may be dis- 
turbed. One such disturbing factor, as has been noted, is the diffusion of 
cultural elements. Greece may have been in the vanguard of cultural 
growth at one time and moving along at a relatively rapid rate. But 
when Greece planted colonies on the Italian peninsula, the inhabitants 
there had a special advantage in that Hellenistic culture was brought to 
them, much as Western culture was brought to Japan at a later time. A 
culture such as that on the Italian peninsula, which was not far behind 
that of the Aegean, could quickly catch up by borrowing many of the new 
and advanced elements of the superior culture. Once a culture has 
caught up with the more advanced culture of another area, it may sur- 
pass it by virtue of various influences, as was the case with Rome in com- 
parison to Greece. 

VARIOUS FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH OF CULTURE 

Social organization. One influence of considerable importance in 
the growth of a culture is social organization, especially that of the state. 
If the government is well organized so that trade and economic life flow 
smoothly, the situation is favorable for the peaceful arts and the inven- 
tions to follow them. Wars bring about a different situation. If they 
are to be prosecuted successfully, they may require social inventions which 
promote effective organization. The administration of conquered terri- 
tory also requires efficient governmental machinery. The advancement 
of economic life that comes from tribute and •^revenue exacted from con- 
quered territories may favor invention and its spread. On the other 
hand, wars may be very exhausting and disorganizing. They may de- 
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FIGURE 135. EARLY INVENTIONS AROUND THE AEGEAN SEA 

Several important inventions were diffused into the culture area around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea several thousand years before Christ, These included: (i) domesticated cattle, 
{2) the wheely {f) bronze, (4 and f) iron irnplements, and {6) the alphabet, giving a very great 
impetus to the development of culture in this region. Generally, the further advanced a culture is, 
the more rapidly it grows. Adapted from drawings in the palace of minos at knosso, by 
Asltwk 'Ey {L ondon: Macmillan and Company, Limited, ig35.) 

stroy empires as well as build them. Wars thus retard cultural growth in 
one region and advance it in another.^ Obviously the condition of a 
nation’s social organization has a good deal to do with its possibilities for 
growth in all lines of culture. The Roman Empire in the days of its 
grandeur was in a more favorable position for making advancement in 
such fields as law, sculpture, painting, literature, and architecture, if not 
in the mechanical fields, than was the same culture area after its conquest 
by the ^‘barbarians” from the North. 

Geographical location. The geographical situation may also be 
favorable to cultural progress. For instance, the countries situated in 
Asia Minor and around the eastern end of the Mediterranean were cer- 
tainly favorably located for the diffusion of culture at the time of the dawn 
of written history.^ The horse helped people to get over the deserts.^ 

^ See J. L. Hammond and B. Hammond, the rise of modern industry (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1926), in which it is pointed out that England’s isolation from the con- 
tinental wars was favorable to its development as an industrial nation. 

® Henry Breasted, ancient times (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1916). 

3 John L. Myres, the dawn of history (London: Williams and Norgate Company, 191 1). 
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The Euphrates and the Nile Rivers were navigable for long distances. 
The water distances between the islands of the Aegean Sea were very 
short and the mainlands were not far off. Three continents came to- 
gether at this point and made possible the diffusion of several inventions 
which happened at this time to be very important. These included the 
domestication of the horse (probably in Asia); the wheel (invented only 
once in the world, probably to the north of Greece); copper; iron from 
Africa; and an alphabet from Asia Minor. Small wonder, then, that at 
this time culture blossomed at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

It should be noted, however, that the favorableness of the geographical 
situation varies according to the stage of the existing culture. England 
was better situated for advancement when boats had become large and 
when America had Deen discovered, than when the size of boats limited 
voyages to short distances. 



FIGURE 136. GOAL AND IRON IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY AND 


THE COMPARATIVE STANDARDS OF LIVING 
Coal and iron in modern times means a higher standard of living. The United 

States is unusually blessed with these resources. Italy has none. To a certain extent Italy over- 
comes these limitations by utilizing hydro-electric power from the Apennines and by importing scrap 
iron. During the nineteen-twenties the per capita income^ in money of equal purchasing power ^ was 
about six times as great in the United States as it was in Italy. M.ap of the United States 
from THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN ECONOMY, National Resources Committee^ r939'> P* 
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FIGURE 137. THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD IN RESOURCES 
AND PRODUCTS 


America has an abundant supply of oil, coal and iron, a highly developed technology, and a small 
population. Therefore we have a high standard of living as compared with the rest of the people 
of the world. The population of other regions is, of course, very varied, and the superiority of the 
American situation would not be so marked if the comparison were only with European places. 
Many other places have neither the natural resources nor the technology, and many of them have a 
large population. From fortune, p. 51, February, ig40, by Philip Ragan Associates. 

Also, any area that is rich in coal and iron is in a position of advantage 
when steam power for manufacturing has been invented. At this stage of 
cultural evolution England, which is rich in coal, has an advantage over 
Greece or Italy, which have no coal or oil or iron, and are not situated so 
close to the rich American or Scandinavian supplies. Before the coming 
of steam, countries with many fertile river valleys, such as France, had 
an advantage over mountainous regions, like those in Wales, Scotland, 
and northern England. The coal of England meant little to her at the 
time Her land was overrun by the Jutes and Angles because the uses of 
coal in producing power were not known. Likewise, the rich mineral 
resources of the United States were of no value to the Indians whose cuL 
ture had not reached the stage of metals or mechanical power. 

Race and the growth of culture. The lead in the march of cultures may 
be held by one area at one time and by another at a different time, irre- 
spective of the inherited mental abilities of the peoples. Factors making 
for such shifting of leadership are location, natural resources, possibilities 
of diffusion, the status of transportation, the effectiveness of social organi- 
zation, and in general, the degree of development of the material culture.^ 

Franz Boas, the mind of primitive man (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938); 
Friedrich Hertz, rage and civilization (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928). 
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It is commonly assumed that the Greek culture was in the lead at one time 
because of the superiority of the Greek people, and also that in a relatively 
short time the culture of Rome took the lead because of the greater abili- 
ties of the Roman people. The latter, however, belonged to the same 
racial group as the Greeks. Moreover, the shifts of leadership to Spain, 
to France, and to England, were rather too quick to be accounted for in 
terms of race. 

Curiously enough, the evidence given to support the race superiority 
theory is the cultural achievement of the people, which is itself the thing 
to be accounted for. This type of evidence is inadmissible. Indeed, it 
would be very difficult to get any evidence to show the superiority of any 
one European racial type over another during the historical period.^ On 
the other hand, a variety of cultural and geographical factors have been 
shown to be very significant in explaining why, at a given time, the cul- 
ture of one region is more advanced than that of another, 

RATES OF CHANGE IN MODERN CIVILIZATION 

The preceding survey of the processes of cultural evolution leads to a 
consideration of social change in modern times. What will be the prob- 
able rapidity of change in the future? Many people refer to our times 
as an age of change, with the possible implication that prior to the present 
there was a stationary culture, and that in the future there will probably 
be a stabilization of the forces of change. In other words, some observers 
seem to think that the present is an age of transition between two periods 
of peace and quiet. Of this theory it may be said there is little evidence 
to support the idea that culture actually was stationary in the epoch im- 
mediately preceding the present. The past would seem to be character- 
ized by slower changes; in modern times the changes have been faster. 
Moreover, a truly stationary society has seldom existed in the past few 
thousand years. In the period of pre-history, when there were no written 
records, changes would have to occur within the lifetime of a man or at 
least within his memory, if they were to be noted. If changes did not 
occur within such a span of time, for all historical purposes the society 
would be stationary. But today many profound changes may occur 
within the lifetime of an individual. It is said, for instance, that changes 
are now so rapid that in many families mother and daughter cannot well 
understand each other’s conversations, the background of their ideas 
areso different. : ' 

^ For fuller discussion of this point, see Chapter III. 
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Material invention a cause of rapid change. In seeking to determine 
whether changes will continue in the future, it is well to begin by a study 
of the causes of change. Primarily, the cause is the making of inventions, 
mechanical and otherwise, and secondarily, the diffusion of inventions 
already made. In none of the modern countries does the upward trend of 
mechanical invention give any indication of stopping or even of slowing 
down. In the United States the number of patents granted by decades 
up to the present is as follows: 


Table 37. Number of Patents Issued, by Decades * 



Patents 


Patents 

Year 

(in thousands) 

Year 

(in thousands) 

1 930-39 

488 

1890-99 


1920-29 

432 

1880-89 


1910-19 

■ 319 

1870-79 

138 

1900-09 

259 

1860-69 

77 


*xrNiTED STATES PATENT OFFICE EEPOETS, 1868-1939 (Washington: Government Printing Office). 

All patents are not inventions, nor are all mechanical inventions patented, 
but patents are a worthwhile index of material inventions, for the ma- 
jority of patents are minor inventions. The number of minor inven- 
tions is probably correlated with the number of major ones. The proba- 
bility is that mechanical invention and scientific discovery will continue 
at a more rapid rate per decade than in the past, though there may be 
variations in the rate at which fundamentally significant inventions are 
made.^ Even if a moratorium were declared on invention and scientific 
research, the new inventions already in existence would continue to pro- 
duce social changes for centuries to come. 

For the non-material culture, there is no index of change as good as 
patents are for the material culture. It is therefore difficult to predict 
about social inventions. However, it should be noted that many social 
inventions are precipitated in the non-material culture by inventions in 
the material culture. Dangerous machinery is a cause of the social in- 
vention of workmen’s compensation insurance, A continuance of 
mechanical invention, therefore, will in itself produce further changes in 
the realm of the non-material culture. In addition, social inventions 
will be produced which are not immediately and directly dependent on 
technology, and which in turn will have social effects and lead to other 
social inventions. Thus the invention of the corporation leads to the in- 
vention of the corporation tax. 

^ S, G. Gilfillan, the sociology of invention, Appendix. 
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Diffusion and rate of change. The situation regarding changes due to 
the diffusion of inventions is somewhat different^ in that it is affected by 
the transportation and communication inventions. At first these 
devices operate to increase the rapid diffusion of inventions from one 
country to another, stimulating the rate of change in any given country. 
But it is quite possible that, in the future, transportation and communica- 
tion may tend to make all culture areas more and more alike in their 
possession of common elements. In so far as the various culture areas 
are alike, to that degree will the inventions flowing from these areas 
tend to be the same. Even under these circumstances, however, all the 
cultures would be highly advanced, so that a continued high rate of 
invention might be expected. 

There are a number of lesser situations affecting invention. For 
instance, monopolistic industry probably does not encourage the adop- 
tion of inventions as much as does competitive industry, and the trend 
seems to be, slowly or rapidly, toward monopoly. Furthermore, many 
inventions require expensive laboratories and trained personnel. In- 
venting is becoming in itself a profession. Still other pertinent factors 
are policies of the state affecting patents, research, and the support of 
universities. 

Probability of continued rapid change. It is interesting to speculate 
on whether or not mankind’s appetite for inventions may be satiated. 
There are some who think that men have about all they want in material 
goods, and that there is no further need for invention. No doubt some 
men in ancient Egypt would have felt the same way, yet many new 
inventions have been made since the Ptolemies. Indeed, the variety of 
man’s detailed wants seems limitless. It would certainly be unwise to 
draw the conclusion that mankind has all the material goods it wants 
and that for this reason there will be no more invention. Rather, the 
foregoing analysis indicates that in the near future, as in the present, 
we shall continue to have very rapid changes. In fact, one author has 
compiled a list of 1500 needed inventions.^ These represent a very 
wide demand that still exists. Out of the list the author has chosen what 
in his judgment are the ten most needed inventions. These are indicated 
in slightly abbreviated form in the following paragraphs. 

Power is to the world what lubrication is to an automobile. It is the 
stuff the world “runs” on. We cannot produce energy in the strict sense 

^ Raymond F. Yates, fifteen hundred needed inventions (New York: Donley Publishing 
Company, 1933). 



FIGURE 138. INVENTIONS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE FUTURE 



I. Photo-electric celL Cotton picker. Diesel engine. Helicopter. Automobile 
trailer. 6. Soilless gardening. At the beginning of this century the telephone, the motion picture, 
the radio, the airplane, the automobile and rayon were in the infant stage of development and have 
since that time become great influences in modern civilization. Perhaps during the next half 
century the inventions pictured above may become just as significant. 
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of the term; we can only transform it. . . . Now in changing energy from 
one kind to another we are like a careless child trying to pour milk from 
one bottle to another, spilling most of it. . . . We simply need more efficient 
methods of transformation. When we produce energy by burning coal, 
for instance, we transform it twice and each time we lose a healthy per- 
centage. . , . Why cannot electrical energy be produced direct from the 
heat of the coal without introducing any moving mechanism? . . . 

What is the second most needed invention? Any engineer with a 
sound knowledge of modern industrial conditions will hold that some 
method of storing energy is needed. ... If a small, light container for 
electric power were invented, transportation would be revolutionized. 
Say we had a device weighing about five pounds which would deliver 
twenty horsepower of energy for a period of twenty hours? . . . During 
the night, all of the water of Niagara could be made to pass through 
turbines connected to powerful electric generators that would make 
currents to be stored away for the next day’s use. Then we could save 
some of our coal and in place of wasting it under boilers as we now do, it 
could be burned in by-product ovens for the recovery of the many valuable 
chemicals it contains. . . . 

Although it may not be third on the list of importance, cold light must 
be considered as one of the ten most needed inventions of the day. Our 
present electric lamps give off only eight per cent of light. The remainder 
of the energy is wasted as useless heat — ninety-two per cent of it. If 
some inventor could reverse these figures, giving us a light that produced 
ninety-two per cent illumination and eight per cent heat, we would save 
several billion dollars worth of electric power annually. Perhaps future 
light in our homes will be supplied by causing some invisible radiation 
to make walls phosphoresce. 

The perfection of a more rapid means of transportation is without 
doubt an invention that really belongs in the list of ten. This does not 
necessarily refer to the perfection of the airplane. Engineers are by no 
means convinced that our most rapid travel will take place through the 
air. In this connection, the monorail is again suggested as a possibility. 
Then there is magnetic levitation which has been experimented with as 
a means of overcoming both the problem of friction and high traction 
power. . . . ■ 

What is number five? The wireless transmission of power fills this 
space. . . . Many rich and beautiful regions of the world are now closed 
to civilization because no sources of power are available. Since energy 
is the raw material from which all of our luxuries come, every section of 
the world would be worth living in if a continuous supply of power could 
be delivered without depending upon transmission lines. The successful 
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control of distant mechanism by radio impulses is also one of the greatest 
things that could happen in our time. We have developed systems that 
work fairly well but none reliable enough to withstand the strain of com- 
mercial application. Tesla said not long ago that we would soon be 
sending crewless ships across the ocean to any port in Europe. . . . 

Great things would come to the human race if we should find a method 
for the transmutation of matter. . . . The transmutation of matter will 
teach us to make up entirely new matter; that is, we will be able to make 
elements that do not exist at the present time. Engineers will go to our 
chemists and metallurgists and ask them to design a new metallic element 
for certain purposes and to withstand certain strains and stresses. . . . 

Television would bring more real benefit to the world than most people 
realize. First and foremost, it would strengthen the home as an institu- 
tion. Our moralists claim the home is losing its influence. Television 
would bring any event in the world to the fireside and this with radio 
would certainly make the home mighty attractive to young people. 

Still another great invention lies in the medical field. The writer 
refers to a discovery that would cure tissue-destroying diseases like cancer 
and X-ray burns as well as tuberculosis. . . . 

Artificial or transplanted eyes that would allow people to see might 
well be counted in with the ten most needed inventions. The same 
would be true in connection with a device that would overcome deafness. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has been devoted to the consideration of two principal 
problems: the processes by which culture accumulates, and the rate at 
which it grows. Culture accumulates when the number of new elements 
added in any given unit of time is greater than the number lost. The 
elements which are added in a particular area may either be invented 
there, or imported. Only a small part of the social heritage of an area 
is of local origin. Most of it is of foreign origin and is borrowed. The 
social heritage of a particular locality grows largely through diffusion. 
Those regions in the past which were favorably located benefited greatly 
from the fact that they could borrow culture from other areas and re- 
invigorate their own, as was seen to be the case with Greece. On the 
other hand, isolated peoples like those in the southern Appalachians 
tend to have a backward culture. The relative position of the culture of 
a people is no reflection on their native intelligence. The geographical 
situation, natural resources, status of transportation, and opportunities 
for contact have been shown to be among the factors that affect cultural 
leadership. 

Each new invention which is added to a culture represents a new com- 
bination of old elements. There is thus a continuity to culture. A new 
invention is dependent on certain other inventions that went before, and 
cannot be produced unless these elements are present. A modern in- 
ventor profits by the achievements of his predecessors. Moreover, if 
every new invention is a combination of old elements, then the more 
elements there are in a particular culture, the greater will be the number 
of possible new inventions. There is, indeed, a positive correlation 
between the number of inventions made at any given time and the size 
of the existing accumulation. The facts of history and pre-history have 
been shown to support the theory that, with the increasing accumulation 
of inventions, the pace of cultural change has become increasingly rapid. 
Roughly speaking, it appears that material culture, like compound inter- 
est, grows according to the exponential principle. Although this state- 
ment is only an approximation, it throws a great deal of light on the way 
culture grows. 

In reality, something always arises to disturb growth by the exponential 
principle. Unequal rates of diffusion constitute such a disturbing factor, 
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as was shown for Japan. Another is the unequal significance of inven- 
tions. Major inventions are followed by a host of lesser inventions^ after 
which there may ensue an interval of quiescence. The growth of culture 
is thus irregular. Even so, these fluctuations are more noticeable in any 
one series than in the social heritage as a whole. 

Unfortunately these fluctuations in certain aspects of culture have led 
to a mistaken belief in the rise and fall of the total social heritage. This 
error is due to confusion in the use of terms. It is unfortunate to identify 
culture with creative art, or with other special aspects of the social 
heritage wherein fluctuations may be great. Such identification of 
culture with art or philosophy, or with empires whose growth and decay 
are noteworthy, has led to erroneous ideas of the rise and fall of cultural 
growth for the world as a whole. 

According to the exponential principle, technological invention should 
continue at a more rapid rate in the near future than in the past. This 
probability is supported by the evidence showing a steady increase in 
the number of patents granted in each decade. Such rapid changes 
bring many serious problems of adjustment. These are so important 
that the last two chapters of this book are devoted to their consideration. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . How does culture grow? How does a particular culture grow? 
Illustrate. 

2. What does the inventor owe to inventors who preceded him? 
Cite some illustrations. 

3. Why is the process of accumulation at present more evident in 
respect to material than non-material culture? Was it ever 
otherwise? 

4. How much of the culture of America is 100 per cent American? 

5. Is it easier to make an invention in the United States today 
than it was 100 years ago? Why? 

6. What part has diffusion played in the recent growth of culture 
in Japan?' 

7. Why are the southern mountaineers ^‘'backward”? 

8. What are several particularly significant inventions of the past? 
What made them great? 
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9. Does culture grow with equal rapidity at ail times? Why? 

10. What factors prevent the growth of culture from following 
strictly the exponential principle? 

1 1 . Is the growth of culture cyclical? Comment. 

12. Will the second World War obliterate man^s social heritage? 

13. Is Italian culture superior to Ethiopian culture because of the 
superiority of the Italian race? 

14. Would it be possible to declare a moratorium on inventions? 
If possible, would it be desirable to do so? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The inventional history of the airplane. 

2. The principle of cross-fertilization as manifested in the develop- 
ment of the field of social psychology. 

3. The origin and diffusion of the tobacco complex. 

4. Effects of physical isolation on the culture of the southern high- 
landers. 

5. Lost culture traits. 

6. A comparative study of the culture of ancient and modern 
Rome. 

7. Factors responsible for the loss of cultural leadership by Spain. 

8. A comparison of inventions in war and peace times. 

9. The growth of Japanese culture under the impact of western 
technology. 
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fn&JXXV. OBSTACLES TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


THE SUBJECT Considered in the preceding chapter was how culture 
changes. In this chapter the topic is why culture often does not change; 
or why, in any case, it changes no more rapidly than it does. The ques- 
tion does not have great interest for the usual historian of culture because 
the duration of any resistance to change is short in comparison to the 
stretches of time which he surveys. But to contemporaries, who measure 
time in days and years, obstacles to change are important matters, espe- 
cially for those who wish to make the world a better place in which to 
live. A delay even of a few years in the coming of old-age insurance was 
a most important matter for the indigent aged. 

Changes are now occurring so rapidly that modern populations tend 
to be split into conservatives and radicals, according to the position they 
take relative to these changes. The political parties of many countries 
are organized on their differences in regard to change. The conserva- 
tives sit on the right in the House of Parliament in England, and the 
radicals on the left. In the United States, the cleavage is between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, neither of which party is wholly radical or wholly 
conservative. The radical is very much interested in furthering change, 
at least in certain directions, while the conservative in general resists 
most efforts to alter the present situation. Social reformers object to the 
obstacles to their programs, whereas those who benefit from the quo 
resent the disturbance created by new movements. A study of the 
resistance to change may thus be of special interest to radicals and con- 
servatives as a practical matter. But whether this knowledge has any 
utilitarian value or not, it helps to complete our understanding of the 
processes of social change. 

Two different situations operate to retard cultural growth. Social 
change may be slow because of the relative absence of inventions, or 
because of the unwillingness of the group to accept such inventions as are 
available. The discussion which follows is organized around these two 
central factors. 
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The Scarcity of Inventions 

THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN INVENTIONS 

There is an island in the Zuider Zee where the inhabitants dress much as 
they did three hundred years ago. Houses without chimneys may be seen. 
The fire is made in the middle of the room and the smoke curls upward 
through a hole in the center of the roof, as was the method of heating 
houses before the chimney was invented in the fourteenth century.^ Why 
has the culture on this island of Marken been so slow to change? The 
answer is the rarity of invention. Few inventions are made in any small 
island. Furthermore, the area has been relatively isolated, so that inven- 
tions made elsewhere do not reach the island, and the few that do come 
are not readily assimilated by a fisher folk on a small area with limited 
natural resources. 

The infrequency of invention is, then, a cause of slow change in a 
society. Invention is the evidence of change. If there are few inven- 
tions, there are few changes. The question, then, is why are inventions 
scarce? 

Invention is difficult, of course. A cure for cancer has not been dis- 
covered. It required a very long time for travel by air to become safe. 
Several hundred years were needed to develop the steam engine. Plainly 
it is difficult to produce inventions, especially technically complex ones. 
In analyzing the reasons for this difficulty, research has shown that in- 
vention rests on three factors. Thej^r^'^ is the existence of elements 
necessary for a new invention. Since an invention is a new item made up 
from existing elements, it is clearly necessary for the component ele- 
ments to be in existence before the new invention can be made. The 
supply of component inventions and materials is a factor in producing 
new inventions. The second demand. An extreme case is 

necessity, whence arises the adage Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
The third factor is mental ability. These will be treated in turn in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

The supply of component inventions and materials. As was indicated 
in the preceding chapter, an invention may be defined as a new com< 
bination of existing cultural traits. In the telephone, various traits such 
as magnets, wires, disks, and current were combined into a device that 
never existed before, an instrument that carries the voice long distances 

^ John Beckmann, a history of inventions, discoveries and origins (London: H. G. Bohn, 
1846), voL I, p. 313. 
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over a wire. Leonardo da Vinci could not invent an airplane because 
the light internal combustion engine was not in existence in his time. 
Leonardo, it is assumed, had the necessary inherited mental qualities. 
It is also known that he worked on the airplane, for he left designs of 
flying machines. It must be concluded that there was some popular 
interest in the airplane, that is, some demand for it. However, if the 
elements that are needed for an invention are not all in existence, it is 
almost impossible for one person to invent the missing elements and also 
the invention into which they go. Most big inventions like the airplane, 
the steam engine, the harvesting machine, and the mechanical cotton 
picker required more than one person to invent them. For instance, 
in the case of the development of the incandescent electric light, there 
were eleven inventions of it before Edison made his in 1878. These 
eleven inventions, made between 1840 and 1878, were produced by 
eleven different men and no one of them made more than one invention 
on the incandescent light. It cannot be said that each of these eleven men 
contributed a part to the invention made by Edison and that he added 
the twelfth part, for there was some duplication and the work of all the 
eleven men may not have been known by Edison. Yet it is true that the 
work of many inventors on the incandescent light was needed before 
Edison made his invention. Indeed, if work on the dynamo and the 
arc light be considered as a preparation for the incandescent bulb, then 
the work of 23 men preceded Edison’s light, and the work of 19 more 
was needed between 1878 and 1913 to improve the light.^ The first 
person who makes the invention work is usually given the credit, though 
there be a dozen others who have contributed to make it work. 

Variation in the cultural preparation for an invention is extremely 
great from one period of history to another or from one century to 
another. In accounting for the fact that one people, say the English, 
have many inventions and another, such as the North American Indians, 
have not, consideration should be given to the degree of cultural prepara- 
tion in the two societies. Modern Europeans and Americans are making 
frequent discoveries in scientific medicine, while the American Indians 
made few. Yet the need for scientific medicine was greater among the 
Indians, for their death rate was higher and whole tribes are known to 
have died in epidemics. Certainly the Indians realized the need, and 
their medicine men worked hard at the problem. But they did not have 

, ^ Harold W. Sweeney, certain aspects of inventions in their relation to cultural 
EVOLUTION, M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 1929, pp. 108-12. 
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the cultural preparation. The absence of cultural preparatioHj the first 
factor mentioned, is then an important obstacle to social change. 

In accounting for differences in the number of inventions in different 
periods of history, the supply of component inventions is an important 
explanatory factor. Inventions are more numerous now than in the 
Middle Ages because we have more material with which to work. It 
is sometimes assumed that the reason is our greater mental ability today. 
But this assumption is hardly justified, if by mental ability is meant 
inherited mental ability, and not the mental ability due to education. 
Necessity is hardly an explanation either, for in earlier times the scarcity 
of inventions would seem to indicate a greater need than now. 

Demand for invention. The demand for inventions rests not only 
on human needs, such as health, but also on the social valuations existing 
in a given culture at a certain time. The Pueblo Indians value the 
dance very highly, as do many primitive peoples; they have as a result 
a great variety of dance forms and practices, evidences of inventions. 
The Spartans valued highly the military life. The Australian aborigines 
turned their attention to religious practices. There is a flowering of 
forms in those phases of culture that are highly valued socially. The 
same phenomena are observed in the college curricula. In the early 
days of colleges in the United States, large proportions of graduates be- 
came preachers. During the middle of the nineteenth century, faculty 
and student interest shifted to the natural sciences. In more recent 
years there has been a rise in the appreciation of the social sciences. 
Social values vary at different times, encouraging effort in the fields 
valued. 

The demand, however, does not always create the invention. Because 
of inadequate cultural preparation, primitive peoples did little to ad- 
vance scientific medicine, despite the existence of both demand and 
effort. The demand for a mechanical cotton picker was probably 
greatest after the invention of the cotton gin at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when slaves were relatively scarce, yet the demand 
did not produce the desired invention. Although there were frequent 
attempts to supply this demand, they proved abortive because of the 
incomplete cultural preparation for the invention. The demand for 
fast transportation has always existed. We probably need it less now 
than formerly, yet important inventions are occurring in this field. 

On the other hand, where there is a prodigality of cultural elements, 
demand is a factor in producing the invention. For example, with the 
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FIGURE 139. FACSIMILE OF A PAGE FROM KEATS’s MANUSCRIPT FOR 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 

(JFrom the original manuscript in Harvard College Library.) Edison once remarked that invent- 
ing was largely hard work^ rather than joyous spontaneity. This is generally the case with artists 
and writers also. 
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introduction of the airplane came an increased demand to reduce the 
hazard of fog. The result has been some twenty-five inventions and 
discoveries for lessening this hazard.^ There is now such a tremendous 
amount of scientific knowledge that variations in demand may be the 
occasion of inventions in one field rather than another. For example, 
support for scientific research in universities varies greatly by subject 
matter. There is much less demand for research in the field of Sanskrit 
than there is in the field of business, much more money is available for 
business research, and many more investigators are doing research in 
this field. Likewise there is now much more interest in the family as a 
subject for research than there v/as before many women went to college, 
whether this be the cause of the increased interest or not. In America 
and western Europe there is a high valuation of technological achieve- 
ment, much more so than was the case in India at the time it was con- 
quered by Clive. At that time India was distinguished by its great 
interest in religion, and probably changes in rituals and the rise of new 
sects resulted from this social valuation. Again, cultures differ greatly 
in their interest in art, and their creativeness in art forms varies accord- 
ingly. We conclude that the scarcity of invention either in any particular 
segment of culture or in any given culture as a whole is likely to be due 
in part to an unfavorable social evaluation. 

Mental ability and invention. It must be assumed that invention 
requires a good deal of mental ability. Edison used to testify, seriously 
or not, that invention required hard work rather than genius. It may 
also be noted that some inventions in early times must have been acci- 
dental, as for instance, the invention of fire-making by striking two stones 
together. Even in the laboratories of inventors today many inventions 
are unexpected by-products. Despite these facts, it would be an error 
to discount the mental ability required for invention. 

The average man, however, does not appear to discount mental ability 
as the source of invention. He rather maximizes it. To him any 
invention can be made at any time, if only we have the requisite mental 
ability. This might be true if mental ability were an unlimited product. 
But such a view of mental ability is not very realistic, for there are many 
things our human mind cannot do, especially under fixed cultural con- 
ditions. Mental ability is perhaps overvalued as a factor in invention, 
as will be shown in the remaining paragraphs of this section. 

^ S. C. Gilfillan, “the prediction of inventions,*’ chap, ii, technological trends and 

NATIONAL POLICY, p. 22. 
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FIGURE 140. PROPORTIONS OF THE NORMAL PROBABILITY CURVE 

The black area represents 1.5 per cent of the total area under the curve, and the shaded and black 
areas together represent ig per cent of the total area. If a biological trait of inherited mental 
ability were measured on a line from the least to the greatest, then the people of the mental ability 
represented by the upper tenth of the line would constitute about j.5 per cent of the total area, IJ 
an inventive genius occurred only in this upper tenth of the normal curve, then in a country like the 
United States, with its 1^0,000,000 people, it would be expected that on the basis of inherited mental 
ability there would be about i,g50,ooo inventors. If a position in the upper quarter of the range of 
inherited mental ability were required, then there should be about 16, goo, 000, Clearly, other factors 
besides inherited mental ability enter into becoming an inventor. 

It is necessary to distinguish between inherited mental capacities and 
learned abilities. It is assumed that some individuals have a greater 
native capacity to invent and others less, much as some persons are tall 
and others short. The distribution of most biological phenomena, simple 
or complex, is in the form of a normal frequency distribution. If the 
inherited inventive capacity of a large number of persons could be 
measured and plotted on a curve, it would be bell-shaped with those of 
average capacity in the middle, much as in the case of the distribution 
of stature. If a position in the upper half of the curve were the sole 
prerequisite to beings an inventor, then there would be in the United 
States 65,000,000 potential inventors. If, however, inventors should be 
found only in the upper tenth of the scale, then in the United States 
there would be 1,950,000 persons with the requisite inherited mental 
power."^ Even if inventors were drawn only from the extreme upper 

^William F. Ogburn, “the great man versus social forges social forces, 5:226, 
December, 1926. These numbers are simply the area of a segment of the normal frequency 
curve, the total area of which is the total population of the United States. 
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one hundredth of the scale there would still be 200,000 potential inven- 
tors. It is concluded therefore that in most large populations of the 
same race there is a surprisingly large number of individuals with in- 
herited capacity sufficient to be inventors. 

Yet the number of inventors is small The United States Census lists 
2023 individuals who call themselves inventors. Of course, the number 
is actually much larger, since inventors may be listed under other occu- 
pations. About 50,000 patents are granted each year. But even so it 
is seen that the actual inventive ability is much more rare than the 
inherited capacity. The difference is due to the fact that all the indi- 
viduals with sufficient inherited capacity are not trained to invent; nor 
does society encourage invention on the part of all those who are properly 
trained. Thus, in anthropology, there are numerically very few research 
workers who are making scientific discoveries. Theoretically, if inventors 
are found in the upper half of the curve of mental ability in the United 
States, there might be 65,000,000, so far as inheritance is concerned. 
But the time and money required to produce Ph.D.’s in anthropology 
cut the number down, and then the demand for anthropologists is 
relatively so slight that society will support only a few. So it is too in 
Other fields. Besides, there are things for men to do other than the 
making of inventions. 

In any large population, then, the scarcity of invention is due to lack 
of attention given to invention, rather than to a scarcity of inherited 
ability. Since the inherited bases exist, invention could be stimulated 
by more educational training and application. One hesitates to attribute 
the scarcity of invention per capita in one country as compared with 
another to lack of inherited mental ability. The number of inventions 
per capita is very much greater in Switzerland than in India; ^ but the 
reason is not likely to be found in the variations in the inherited mental 
ability of the two peoples, who belong to the same race, though to 
different sub-races. India may have fewer inventions because less atten- 
tion is given to the training and application of inventive ability, or be- 
cause of a cultural base which contains fewer elements that go to make 
an invention. The variation in inherited mental ability from region to 
region is likely to be less than the variation in social valuations or in the 
supply of component inventional elements. By similar reasoning it is 
argued that the rate of progress, that is, cultural change, can be acceler- 
ated by increasing the support and training of inventors. 

^ S. G. GiLPILLAN, “inventiveness by nation,” GEOGRAPHIC3AL review, 20:301-04, 1930. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF MAKING AN ACCEPTABLE INVENTION 

Making an invention today usually requires a series of steps somewhat 
as follows^ First, the idea of the invention is conceived more or less 
vaguely or inadequately. There were many vague ideas about flying 
before they became realistic from the point of view of invention. Second, 
the idea is developed or thought out. Third, a drawing or model is 
made, setting forth the principle of the invention. It may be patented 
at this stage. The patent office has records of an electric musical instru- 
ment that plays from sound photographed on glass. The drawings and 
specifications are on file, yet nothing is done to develop the patent further. 
Fourth, the invention is produced so that under the special conditions 
of the laboratory it will work. The great French inventor, Claude, had 
successful models for producing power from the differentials between the 
warm water at the surface of the ocean and the cold water underneath 
long before he installed his invention off the shore of Cuba to offer 
power for sale. Patents are frequently not granted until this stage. 
Fifth, improvements are made so that the invention can be worked by a 
purchaser. The requirements of a mechanical invention for the ultimate 
consumer are durability, simplicity, safety, economy, and repairability. 
A multiplying machine that recorded multiplier, multiplicand, and 
product was once marketed, but it was frequently out of order and the 
difficulty of rep air was so great that it was abandoned. Sixth, even after 
the invention is marketed, improvements may be added for some time 
in the interests of meeting the requirements of consumers. 

Need of impwvement use. Many inventions of the simpler 

sort, such as a slot machine, do not go through just these stages, and 
perhaps most of the earlier inventions, such as chipped flint, did not 
require such a course of development before being used. Practically all 
inventions, however, go through a long period of improvement through 
use. Social inventions also do not follow quite this course, since their 
demonstration usually requires social acceptance. W suffrage was 
probably not a social invention until it was adopted. It was never 
patented. Since its adoption in the United States, it has not been 
modified. But the great effort involved in bringing an important 
mechanical invention to fruition rnay be judged from the fact that, 
generally speaking, there is about a quarter of a century between con- 

^ William F. Ogburn and S. C. Gxlfillan, “the influence of invention and disgov'ery/’ 
;hap. Ill, REGENT SOCIAL TRENDS (Ncw York: McGraw-Hiil Book Company, 1933), p. 132, 
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ceiving the idea and demonstrating its workability* The moving picture 
was in process of development in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but did not come into use until the first decade of the twentieth century.^ 
It is frequently assumed that the difficulty in inventing lies in the lack 
of insight necessary to get the idea. It would seem, however, that ideas 
for inventions are originated by many different persons. For instance, 
there has been reported, from various sources, the idea of a steel highway 
to replace the concrete one. The idea might readily occur to anyone 
riding in an automobile over a broken concrete highway. To most of 
those who make the suggestion it seems to have come when they drove 
over a steel-covered manhole which was not worn down, while the pave- 
ment around it was. If this is the common origin of the idea, it might 
be expected frequently. No great training is required for such insight, 
and there are in the United States perhaps from fifty to a hundred million 
persons who some time or other ride over rough, bumpy pavement. 
The difficulty in obtaining iron highways lies not in getting the idea but 
in working it out to meet the requirements of economy, safety in wet 
weather, going up and down sharp grades, and reflection of light. Road- 
making techniques need also to be perfected. 

Usefulness must be demonstrated before invention is widely adopted. Un- 
fortunately, many ideas are patented before their usefulness has been 
demonstrated, and a large number of patents are never put to use. In 
France the patentee is required to pay a small sum every year if he 
wishes to hold his patent during the 14 years of its life. The fourteenth 
year finds only about five per cent paying the small annual amount.^ 
In the late nineteen-twenties in the United States the invention of a wrist 
watch that could be set hourly by radio waves was announced, but noth- 
ing seems to have come of it.^ A decade ago a newspaper was set up in 
one city by teletypesetters in another. It was thought that many news- 
papers might be thus set up at one time. The teletype machine is now 
in use but not for this purpose. The making of sugar from sawdust was 
known in 1927, but there is no news of its use now. Newspapers were 
printed several years ago in Iowa on paper made from cornstalks but 
cornstalks are not used in making paper today. The high mortality 
rate of inventions may be due not wholly to their imperfections, but also 
to the introduction of new or better substitutes. 

rWiLLiAM F. Ogburn and S. G. Gilfillan, op. p. 146. 

= Unpublished data collected by Peter Klassen. 

3 William F. Ogburn, ‘‘national policy and technology,” in technological trends and 

NATIONAL POLICY, p. 7. 
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In the field of social invention^ it also takes a long time to mature the 
idea so that it becomes workable. The time required to develop the 
income tax in the United States was measured in decades. The inven- 
tion of the juvenile court also required a quarter of a century, more or 
less, for the idea to develop to the point of its adoption in Chicago at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Many social inventions have never 
been nurtured to the point where they are workable. Such was clearly 
the case with the Townsend Plan which was presented during the dark days 
of the depression of the early nineteen-thirties. This plan called for the 
payment of $200 a month to all persons over 65 years of age. The sum of 
money required was so large that the budget of the nation could not 
stand it. During the depression the White House mailbags brought in 
for a time hundreds of letters a day proposing some plan to cure the 
depression, or to make another impossible.^ Practically all of the pro- 
posals were not developed enough to be called social inventions, but 
were merely half-baked ideas. The prohibition of the sale of liquor 
throughout the United States was also a social invention that did not 
work. Not all mechanical or social inventions are practicable, and the 
difficulty of nurturing an idea to the point of maturity is one of the 
reasons for the slowness of culture to change. 

Resistances to the Acceptance of Inventions 

OPPOSITION TO BOTH MATERIAL AND SOCIAL INVENTIONS 

Even after inventions have been made, the world is not always ready 
and willing to adopt them. The Dyaks were accustomed to felling trees 
by peeling them down strip by strip, and when shown the quicker and 
better method of cutting in a V-shaped notch with an axe were unwilling 
to make the change."* Pasteur’s discovery of germs as a cause of disease 
was bitterly opposed by the medical profession for a long time. Harvey’s 
discovery, in the first part of the seventeenth century, that the blood circu- 
lates was strongly opposed, especially by the physicians and scientists of 
the time. Harvey claimed that no man over forty accepted the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood when it was first presented.^ "^At least 
twenty anatomists wrote against it, among them Primrose, Aenylius 

^ Oral report made to the authors. 

R. R. Marett, anthropology (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1912), p. 184. 

3 Robert Willis (tr.), introduction to the works of harvey (London, Sydenham 
Society, 1847), p. xlvii. 
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FIGURE 141. THE BEST WAYS OF DOING THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS ADOPTED 
The Dyaks were accustomed to felling trees by peeling them down strip by strips and when shown 
the mote efficient way of cutting in a V-shaped notch with an axe refused to make the change. 


Parisanus of Venice, Johannes Vesling of Padua, Caspar Hoffmann of 
Nuremberg, Caecilius Folius of Venice, and the elder and younger John 
Riolanus of Paris. For the most part the authority of Galen was evoked 
against him. Caspar Hoffmann, who himself had rejected Galen, refused 
dogmatically to perform the experiment and accused Harvey of having 
Impeached and condemned nature of folly and error.’ ” ^ Some of these 
anatomists are remembered today chiefly for the reason that they op- 
posed Harvey. It is interesting how many of the opposition appealed 
to the authority of the great Galen rather than to the evidence of ex- 
periment. 

The use of coal was prohibited in England in the reign of Edward I, 
and a citizen was tried, condemned, and executed for burning ‘^sea 
cole.” ^ A bill was introduced in the House of Commons at the instance 
of the British Admiralty forbidding the use of steam power in the British 
Navy. 2 That there was opposition to such useful inventions as railroads, 
automobiles, and the telegraph is surprising, yet such was the case. The 

^ Bernhard Stern, social factors in medical progress, p. 47. 

=2 Bernhard Stern, “resistances to the adoption of technological innovations,’* 
technological trends and national policy. 
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opposition of Wall Street to the automobile has been often proclaimed 
by Henry Ford. Chauncey Depew warned his nephew not to invest 
S500 in Ford stocks because ^'nothing has come along to beat the horse/’ 
and J. P. Morgan and Company refused a large investment in a com- 
pany that was later very successful as General Motors.^ Commodore 
Vanderbilt opposed the adoption of air brakes, and told Westinghouse, 
the inventor, that he had no time to waste on fools.^ Research shows 
that even in our technological age there has been substantial opposition 
to very many of the major inventions. Gilfillan ^ states, in regard to 
improvements in ships: ‘‘The jib and other fore-and-aft sails, the rudder, 
steamboat, screw, high pressure, surfaced condensation, compound and 
triple expansion, improved rudders and rotorship have had to fight 
their way. Only the compensated compass do we recall as meeting 
what might be called an immediate acceptance.” 

That social inventions meet with opposition is well known. In the 
United States opposition to woman suffrage lasted half a century or 
longer. It required decades to adopt the income tax, the direct election 
of senators, workmen’s compensation, and similar reforms. The oppo- 
sition to simplified spelling is still effective, though attempts to launch 
it have been made by so influential a person as a president of the United 
States. Parliamentary reform in England was opposed for centuries by 
a long line of distinguished leaders and rulers. The resistance to the 
abolition of slavery in the United States was so strong that it was a factor 
in a long and bitter war. Governmental reform in France was opposed 
so vigorously by those in power that the culmination was a revolution in 
1789. Christianity itself was fought all the way, and Jesus, the founder, 
was killed by the opposition. 

It is a curious phenomenon that some of the greatest blessings of the 
human race should have been bitterly resisted, at times with the spilling 
of blood, before humanity was allowed to profit by them. Such was 
the case with the germ theory of disease, antiseptics, vaccination, vivi- 
section, factory production, labor-saving machinery, the use of coal, the 
carriage, the railroad, the income tax, woman suffrage, social insurance, 
the abolition of child labor, the elimination of slavery, the republican 
form of government, democracy, and Christianity. It is as though there 

^ Bernhaxid Stern, ‘‘resistances to the adoption of technological innovations/’ tech- 
nological trends and national policy. : 

®Hornell Hart, the teghniq,ue of sociial progress, p. 631. 

3 S. G. Gilfillan, the sociology of invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 

1935). p- 106. 
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were enemies within the gates; as though many of us did not want to 
increase our blessings. One wonders whether today there may not be 
blessings which we reject. Will the opposition to Freud prove to be as 
misguided as was the opposition to Pasteur? Will psychoanalysis prove 
of benefit to mankind as was the germ theory of disease? The question 
arises whether the opposition to health insurance today is comparable 
to the opposition to workmen’s compensation a generation ago. Where 
we take our stand on social change is seriously significant. 

There is, though, another side to this opposition to social change. We 
have so far spoken of the resistance to benefits proposed for us. But not 
every proposal is an unqualified good. Is the totalitarian state, which 
is suggested as a substitute for democracy, desirable? Some years ago 
Judge Lindsey proposed companionate marriage as a solution for some 
of the problems of youth.^ Would the adoption of such a form of trial 
marriage be a blessing or a curse? Clearly not every proposal for social 
change is a step in the direction of progress. Some proposals may be 
harmful. Others may prove to be unworkable. Was this the case with 
the national prohibition of the sale of liquor after the World War? 
Unfortunately there is no scientific measuring stick of values, moral or 
otherwise, as there is for stature or distance.^ 

However, some analysis of the causes of resistance to change may help 
us to be more intelligent in our attitude toward specific proposals. In- 
deed all the other chapters of this book, as well as this particular one, 
should be of such aid. It is desirable then to inquire what are the ob- 
stacles to new developments in culture. Some of the major resistances 
to change will be listed and discussed. 

Intolerance of early inadequacies and imperfections. Of the thousands 
of inventions that are recorded and never adopted, many are inadequate, 
for one reason or another. Some break too often and too easily when 
used by the average consumer. Such was the case with the early teleg- 
raphone, which recorded dictation on a spool of magnetized wire. 
Sometimes repairs are difficult to obtain because of the special skills 
needed, as with certain mechanical computing machines. Some new 
inventions have disadvantages, such as too much noise or vibration, that 
are not compensated for sufficiently by the advantages they possess. 
Again, an invention may at first perform its services very inadequately. 
Thus the moving pictures were at the outset very crude. In other cases 

^ Ben Lindsey, companionate marriage (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1927). 

® For fuller treatment of this point, see Chapter XXVIII. 
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the costs are prohibitive, as is true of the inventions creating artificial climate. 

Social inventions have imperfections too. In the nineteen-thirties 
the United States attempted to regulate the prices of agricultural products 
by having the government buy at good prices the surpluses in banner 
years, to be held for lean years or to be sold in the foreign market. This 
plan did not work well because the good prices, which the government 
paid to keep the prices up, stimulated an increased production, which, 
of course, again increased the supply, thus lowering prices. This v/as 
exactly what the government was trying to avoid. Many social schemes 
thus have imperfections. 

Often these inadequacies could be remedied in the course of time, if the 
world were patient, sympathetic, and financially co-operative. Much of 
the opposition to new tools is due to these early imperfections. Many 
times also there exists some kind of acceptable substitute, which may 
even be better than the new invention in its inadequate condition. Thus 
ordinary wool is better than the woolen-like fabrics which can now be 
manufactured chemically from milk. The steamboat was not at first as 
good as the sailboat. The writing pen, which could be bought for a 
penny, did very well in comparison with an imperfect typewriter costing 
$200. Public employment exchanges work crudely at first, are a cost to 
the taxpayer, and there is the existing substitute of the private employ- 
ment bureau. The hostility of the public to a new invention in its crude 
and costly form, when there are available substitutes, and the unwilling- 
ness of the opposition to look forward to an improved or cheaper product 
are serious obstacles to change. In other words, change could be made 
more speedily if there were tolerance for the early imperfections in cul- 
tural innovations. 

Opposition to inventions causing serious social dislocations. Some parts 
of culture are so closely interrelated that an invention changing one part 
may mean a wholesale change in the other parts. For example, the 
narrowness of a railroad car has been criticized, both for a club car, a 
sleeping car, and for certain uses as a freight car. Yet to introduce a 
railroad car twenty-five feet wide would necessitate widening the rails. 
This would have to be done for all lines, or nearly all, because of the need 
of transferring cars. If the lines were widened, ail equipment built for 
the present track would have to be scrapped. Changing the speed of 
railroad trains causes dislocations as truly as changing the size of the 
coach. Lord Stamp, ^ a British railroad magnate, says: "^^One may con- 

* JosiAH Stamp, the science of sogiae adjustment (London: The Macmillan Company, 
^937), P- 52* 
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sider the analogy of a railroad system which has evolved, partly empiric 
cally and partly consciously, as a co-ordinate whole. Suddenly, the cus- 
tomary speed is radically changed, and then it may be that all the factors 
are inappropriate — distance between signals, braking power, radius of 
curves, camber or super elevation, angles of crossings, bridge stresses. 

The harmony has been destroyed The analogy for the social system 

is obvious.’’ To increase speeds is a costly and radical change in a 
highly integrated system. It is being done under the threat of competi- 
tion, and is producing a new device, the zoning of the tracks for different 
speeds. 

Social inventions are like mechanical ones in that they are closely 
interrelated with other parts of culture. The employment of married 
women outside the home dislocates scores of adjustments in the home 
and society, just as changing the speed of railroad locomotives produces 
dislocations in the railroad organization. The employment of women in 
factory, office, and store involves profound changes regarding childrenj 
servants, schools, relations with husband, manners, chaperonage, social 
life, evening entertainments, education of women, attitudes toward mar^ 
riage, and work. To change these customs and social organizations is 
as difficult as it is to widen the tracks of railroads and acquire a new set ol 
rolling stock. For Ataturk Kemal to have modernized Turkey in its 
social institutions and customs, such as dress, manners, and marriage, 
was as much an achievement as modernizing its system of production. 

This illustration suggests the difficulty of one culture area importing an 
invention from another one. To do so involves incorporating the new in- 
vention into the old culture pattern with all the necessary changes in the 
old arrangements. It is clear that the importation of a single major in- 
vention brings difficulties, and to take over a whole series of them as 
China is doing is really a stupendous undertaking. To the extent that 
the Mexican culture in the twentieth century is different from that of the 
United States, to that extent will it be difficult for Mexico to take over 
phases of the culture of its nmthern neighbor. It is much easier for the 
United States to import social insurance from England and Germany 
because of the greater similarity of American culture and that of these 
other countries. 

The Indians borrowed certain elements of European culture, and there 
was some borrowing the other way about as well. For instance, the 
Indians of the Plains took the horse from the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century. The horse, though dislocating Indian society somewhat, 
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brought great benefits. The horse was a very great advantage in hunting 
the buffalo, upon which the Indians depended. The American farmer, 
on his part, adopted the Indian maize complex almost in its entirety. 
This includes not merely the propagation of maize, but the detailed proc- 
esses of preparing the soil, planting the grain, protecting the crop, 
gathering the ears, and preserving the seed. The food production proc- 
esses, which were also numerous, were likewise appropriated.^ These 
examples suggest certain characteristics of an invention which influence its 
adoption by an alien culture. In general it may be said that, to be 
adopted readily, an invention must meet a need and yet must not disturb 
or dislocate the society greatly. As may be judged, the horse and maize 
met a definite need. Besides, they were not greatly disrupting forces. 

Nearly all big inventions produce some disruption in the balance of the 
part of culture in which they occur. For instance, a calendar with the 
same number of weeks in each month is an advantage. Such a calendar 
was achieved, it may be noted, by the Mayan Indians before the coming 
of the white man. Modern industry would like such a calendar. It 
would mean, however, a readjustment of scheduled holidays, and many 
religious authorities object to changes in the dates of the holy days. A 
new calendar would also make the reading of history more difficult, and 
for a time complications and confusion might occur in changing from one 
calendar system to another. Hence the adoption of such an invention 
means a weighing of the advantages against the amount of disorganiza- 
tion that might result. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF ADOPTING A SUBSTITUTE FORM 

To use old forms is easier than to make or adopt new ones, and there is 
in every culture a tendency for old forms to persist. Such persistence of 
the old is, of course, an obstacle to change. Thus the festival at the win- 
ter solstice, called Christmas by us, was a pagan custom in northern 
Europe before the coming of Christianity. Christianity did not invent a 
new type of celebration, but rather took over an old existing form with 
its mistletoe, evergreens, system of gifts, feasting, masks, and songs, adding 
to it the birthday idea, with ritual, songs, and other accessories indicative 
of the Christian religion. It might not have been difficult for the Christians 
to invent a new festival, but it would have been more difficult to get the 
new ceremonial adopted than to change the old one that was already in 

^ Clark Wissler, ‘^aboriginal maize culture as a typical culture-complex,” American 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 21:656-66, Marchj 1916. 
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existence. The difficulty in making a social invention may not be as 
great as the difficulty in getting it diffused. 

In the special case of the mistletoe, its continued use at Christmas may 
be called a survival, for its use survives from the days of the Druids when 
this green which grew in bare trees without any soil was supposed to pos- 
sess certain mystical properties. At the present time mistletoe is used 
without any of the mystical religious significance it had in pagan times. 
A survival is the name given a cultural form that is thought to have out- 
lived its usefulness, yet persists.^ The tails to a man’s dress suit are a sur- 
vival of the days before carriages when men with long coats rode horse- 
back. The skirt of the coat was finally cut back to avoid rubbing on the 
horse; it survives as tails to the dress coat. 

A survival is a special case of cultural inertia. But it should be noted 
that no survival is completely useless.^ Mistletoe has a decorative func- 
tion, and the tailed dress suit is a form of distinction. Again, it is prob- 
ably not so much the difficulty of inventing a new festival at Christmas, or 
of inventing a new evening coat that will distinguish a person dressed for 
the occasion from one who is not, as it is of getting the new invention 
adopted when the old one will serve the purpose as well. 

Cultural forms serve more than one function. This resistance to change 
on the part of a cultural form seems, upon further analysis, to rest on the 
fact that the form may serve more than one function. Thus Christmas 
serves a social purpose as well as a religious one. It is an occasion of 
festivity on approximately the darkest day of the year, signalizing the fact 
that lighter, brighter days are coming. Hence the function of festival- 
making causes it to persist, even if the religious function is changed or 
dropped. Again, the use of mistletoe was to the Druids religious as well 
as decorative. The decorative function causes it to persist, even after its 
major function of religious worship has been lost. 

It is, of course, quite possible that a new invention might work better 
than either a cultural form already available or an adaptation of it. The 
new city manager plan may give better municipal government than that 
which the old members of the municipal council can provide when they 
undertake the functions of responsibility for detailed administration. 
The continuance of an old system in the face of changing needs is a type of 
resistance to social change. The situation is more serious when a new 
invention can do the task better than an old cultural form. 

^ E. B. Tylor, primitive culture, chap. m. 

2 William F. Ogburn, social change,, p. :S52. , 
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ECONOMIC COSTS 

Many changes occur as a result of organized effort. The adoption ol 
the city manager plan in any large city does not take place spontaneously, 
as did the adoption of the horse by the Plains Indians. Organized effort 
favoring the city manager plan means the publication and distribution of 
printed material, the making of many speeches, the use of the radio, the 
influencing of political candidates and newspapers. Such activities 
usually necessitate a central office with a paid staff. A campaign of this 
nature may be carried on for years. The period required to put a practi- 
cal proposal into effective operation may be quite long; according to the 
measurements of Beatitice and Sidney Webb, the average time interval is 
nineteen years.^ Promotional work to effect a change, then, may in 
modern times require a large expenditure of time and effort, costs which 
may be measured in economic terms. 

These costs do not tell what the obstacles are that must be overcome; 
whether they are inertia, habit, prejudice, ignorance, or other resistances 
listed in these paragraphs. Nevertheless to cope successfully with these 
resistances to change in our society calls for the expenditure of money. 
Those who support a cause or an invention must reckon on the expendi- 
ture of some money to secure the adoption of their innovation. 

Even a mechanical invention that is used in production or that is 
marketed costs the producer something in money. He, however, expects 
to make a profit, hence has an incentive to use the innovation in industry. 
Private industry adopted very quickly the motion picture and the radio, 
much more quickly than did the schools. To the schools these represent 
additional costs and are not a source of profit. Industry also reckons on 
an expenditure to market a new product. A company may spend 
$100,000 to advertise a new toothpaste before it is placed on the market. 
They do this because they expect, through a large volume of sales, to earn 
back the costs of advertising. The expenditure of a large sum of money 
might go a long way toward getting us a better calendar or in bringing 
about the adoption of the metric system in our country. 

IGNORANCE 

A doctor makes an electrical instrument that purports to analyze a drop 
of blood in such a way as to show whether the individual from whom the 
blood comes has tuberculosis or a venereal disease. Before sanctioning 

\IosiAH Stamp, the science of social adjustment, p. 53. 
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its adoption, however, doctors want to be quite certain that the invention 

will do what it purports. Medical discoveries cannot be allowed to play 
irresponsibly upon the passionate hopes of mankind to ward off death and 
disease. It is no surprise then that doctors should be skeptical of the new. 
The opponents of Pasteur were uncertain of the value of his findings. 
The prevailing ignorance about the new germ theory of disease was not 
easy to dispel. But scientific skepticism hardly justified Liebig in refusing 
to look through the microscope to see the live cells in yeast. ^ Likewise 
through ignorance the iron plow was at first opposed because it was 
thought that the iron would somehow injure the soil and the seed. 

Experiment is the ready answer for such doubts, but when we come to 
social inventions, the testing is not so easy as is the case with a mechanical 
model in the laboratory. Should we adopt a new system of money 
based upon ^‘social credit”? There may very well be honest doubts as to 
whether ‘fit will work.” In any case, if the adoption of the plan calls for 
a decision by a large group of persons, it takes time to make a study of its 
provisions, no matter how much of a boon to the human race it may 
eventually become. But when the railroad express companies oppose the 
introduction of the parcel post by the U.S. Post Office, on the basis of 
doubt as to whether it will work, we may well be suspicious of such doubt, 
especially if it is expressed frequently, loudly, and long. 

THE NATURE OF HABIT AND RESISTANCE TO SOCIAL CHANGE 

Immigrants to America continue to eat spaghetti or goulash and do not 
learn to eat clam chowder and apple pie. The culinary art they prac- 
ticed in the old country persists in the new, and they do not learn readily 
to prepare the dishes of their new homeland. It is thus said that habit is 
a resistance to social change and explains the persistence of old cultural 
forms. But since cultural forms are habits (excepting material objects 
like buildings) then the statement in the preceding sentence merely 
means that habits explain habits. Even though it might seem that we 
are explaining something in terms of itself, still an inquiry into the phe- 
nomenon of habit does throw some light on resistance to change. 

Conservatism of old people. The children of immigrants learn the 
ways of the new country better and quicker than do the old people. The 
children do not have such deeply entrenched habits that interfere with 
the acquisition of new ones. Habit comes from repetition of an act; 

F. H. Garrison, an introduction to the history of medicine, third edition (Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders, 1922), p. 503. 
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repetition makes the doing of an act easier. This ease results from the 
fact that energy flows more readily along nerve paths when the connec- 
tions have already been made in a co-ordinated systemj than when a 
new path must be established. Like a path in the woods^ a nerve path is 
more easily followed when it has been frequently traversed. 

It is sometimes said that habit explains why the English and the inhabi- 
tants of the United States do not use the metric system of measures, since 
it is a superior system to the one they use. Thus a habit is said to explain 
a habit. What is really meant is that it is difficult to substitute a new 
habit for the old habits of a large mass of people. 

But there are various situations which break up habits. The Russian 
children who were taken from the homes of peasants and proletariat and 
placed in model nurseries and progressive schools grew up without the 
superstitions found in the ordinary home. Changes could, of course, be 
made much more quickly by some such drastic method of dealing with 
the young than by the slow method of working with adults. 

Physical obstacles to changes in habit. Sometimes there are actual 
physical obstacles to the changing of habits. For instance, the exit from 
New York subway cars is from all doors, whereas if passengers left by the 
center door and entered at the ends, there would be less loss of time and 
less annoyance. The attempt has been made to break the old habit and 
start the new, but with no success. One of the reasons seems to be that 
the crowds are too large to handle. 

Also certain habits of city life are difficult to change because of the 
physical durability of buildings. Factories would move out sooner into 
cheaper lands, now that transportation is available, did not the plants, 
durable and costly, hold them to the spot. Communities tend to persist 
in their physical pattern of organization due to the long life of brick and 
steel. If houses in the crowded centers of cities could be scattered toward 
the suburbs, it is quite probable that delinquency, essentially a city habit, 
would be lessened. 

Habits of mind. In discussing the resistance of habits to change, 
mention should be made of habits of mind. The mind becomes organized 
into ways of looking at things and stores its memories in certain pigeon 
holes, so to speak. As a result of past experience, one builds up a philos- 
ophy of life which does not change readily to meet new and changed con- 
ditions. Social philosophies are the habits of a mental lifetime. Notions 
of liberty, collectivism, and theories of the state dating from earlier times 
tend to persist, because of the resistance of habit to change. 
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The views of the old people often represent opinions formed many years 
ago^ opinions which have not changed with the changing times. Fifty- 
one per cent of women over 45 years of age think the moral standards of 
youth are lower than they used to be, while only 32 per cent of those under 
30 years of age think so.^ Similarly, 31 per cent of the older people are 
opposed to birth control, as compared with 12 per cent of the young.^ 
As regards the question, ‘‘do you believe in divorce?’’ 40 per cent of the 
old voted “no” and only 25 per cent of the young.^ It may be that the 
old are nearer right than the young, but with that question we are not 
concerned. The point is that the opinions of the old are nearer to the 
general opinions of a generation or so ago, and not as much like those of 
the present as are the attitudes of the young. For 69 per cent of all 
voters in 1938 believed in permitting divorce, 79 per cent were in favor 
of birth control, and 58 per cent did not believe that the moral standards 
today were lower. The greater conservatism of older people is also 
shown by the fact that they stay with a particular political party, such as 
the Democratic or Republican, more consistently than do the young. 
Younger voters change party lines more readily.^ 

It has been shown experimentally that with the coming of old age there 
is a decline in efRciency in learning practically all kinds of material. In a 
series of different tests, the older subjects had greatest difficulty in learning 
material such as false multiplication tables (2X4 = 9 > etc.), which 
demand tearing down old habits.s The interests and attitudes of individ- 
uals tend to become increasingly fixed as they grow older. Strong^ 
found that likes, dislikes, interests, and ambitions change less between the 
ages 25 to 65 than between the ages 15 to 20. It has also been shown that 
adults who keep active intellectually suffer less rigidity than those who 
do not. W continue their schooling, for example, they 

have less difficulty in learning new materials.^ The conservatism of old 
people in general would thus seem to be due to their acquisition of rigid 
habits of 'mind- v ' " ■ 

LADIES. HOME JOURNAL, 55:14, May, 1938. March, 1938, ,p. '14. . ... 

;■ '3 February,'. .1938, p.;' 14*' 

^4 From unpublished data. iu, the .possession of the ■.authors., .; ' ... 

■ S F., L. RuCH, '.“differential DECLINE' 'OF LEARNING ABILITY... IN THE , AGED AS . A POS.SIBLE; EX- 
PLANATION OF THEIR CONSERVATISM,*’- JOURNAL OF SOCIAL .PSYGHO.LOGY, ,5:329-37, August, ■ .1,934. 

E. K, Strong, changes of interests with age (Stanford University Press, 1931) . 

7 H. Sorenson, “adult ages as a factor in learning,** journal of educational psy- 
chology, 21:635-53, 1930; also, “mental ABILITY OVER A WIDE RANGE OF ADULT AGES, 

JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, 17:729-41, December, 1933. 
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ATTITUDES HOSTILE TO CHANGE 

Individuals may favor change or support the status quo ^ but there is 
probably a theoretical reason for believing that the desire for adventure 
and change is less strong than the desire for security, that is, the desire to 
remain as we are. The wish for security rests on fear and hunger, drives 
more powerful than curiosity, which apparently underlies the desire for 
adventure. The conservative tendencies in human nature are presum- 
ably stronger than the innovating tendencies. However this may be, 
it is easy to see that there are certain emotional attitudes that are barriers 
to change. 

Fear of the new. For instance, there is the fear of the new. Many 
persons feel they do not know how a new experiment will work out, so fear 
to embark on the venture. It is said, for instance, that the people of the 
western states of the United States are more interested in social experi- 
ments such as the initiative and referendum or health insurance, as 
evidenced by the number of popular measures submitted to the elec- 
torate, than are people in other parts of the United States.^ There 
seems to be less fear of possible failure in the western states where there 
are presumably more economic opportunities. Unfortunately there is 
no way of generalizing as to how many persons out of a given popula- 
tion fear the average new proposal and how many welcome it. About 
55 per cent of the proposals submitted by the initiative and referendum 
technique to the voters of the Pacific States have been voted down,^ 
but the reason for doing so may not have been fear. 

Popular attitudes toward change may not be the same for all aspects of 
culture. Where new methods in competitive industry bring greater prof- 
its, they are likely to be welcomed. When the automobile succeeds and 
the relatively changeless railroad fails to prosper, this fact is worked into 
the social consciousness and is important in forming attitudes toward 
change. Again, at the present time in the United States there seems to 
be more willingness to experiment in the schools than in the church. 
This favorable attitude toward change is rather conspicuously fostered in 
regard to fashion. And, of course, innovation is the very spirit of science. 

It may be argued that the attitude of welcoming the new is a result of 
change. This is undoubtedly so. But the attitude may be a cause of 

^ H. F. Gosnell and M. J. Schmidt, ‘ 'popular law-making in the united states/’ prob- 
lems RELATING TO LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION AND POWERS (New York: Gonstitutionai Con- 
vention Committee, 1938), p. 326. 

® Gosnell and Schmidt, op , cit ,^ p. 320. 
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change as truly as a result. ^ For instance^ the attitude of religious Islam 
is definitely hostile toward the new in science. This attitude is shown in 
the following letter written by a Moslem in response to a request for in- 
formation about his community: ^ 

My Illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver: 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although 
I have passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses 
nor inquired into the number of inhabitants; and as to what one person 
loads on his mules and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, 
that is no business of mine. But above ail, as to the previous history of 
this city, God only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. It were 
unprofitable for us to inquire into it 

Listen, O, my son! There is no wisdom equal to the belief in God. 
He created the world and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking to 
penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? Shall we say. Behold this 
star shineth around that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and 
cometh in so many years? Let it go. He from whose hand it came will 
guide and direct it. Thou art learned in the things I care not for, and 
as for what thou hast seen, I spit upon it. Will much knowledge create 
thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes? 

The meek in spirit^ 

Imaum Ali Z^do 

It is clear that such an attitude toward science will be an obstacle to its 
development. Attitudes may be developed for or against certain things 
and thus retard or advance change in regard to them. It is said that the 
attitude in the Old Testament toward idolatry and the making of images 
was a hindrance to the development of sculpture and painting among the 
J^ws. ; 

Reverence for the past. Another attitude unfavorable to change is 
reverence for certain conditions of the past. In general we tend to re- 
member more of the things that are pleasant to contemplate than of the 
things that are unpleasant to recall.® We forget bills more readily than 
we forget checks. Names associated with unpleasant experiences are 
forgotten more* readily than names associated with pleasant conditions.^ 

^ William I. Thomas, source book for social origins (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1902), 
p. 170. 

2 H. G. Garter, H. E. Jones, and N. W. Shock, “an experimental study of affegtivt: 
factors in learning,” journal of educational psychology (25:203-15, March, 1934), 
show that pleasant words are more easily learned and retained than are unpleasant words. 

3 Sigmund Freud, the psychopathology of everday life (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1914). 
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Selection favors the past. This factor is more or less constant over the 
years except that there is more opportunity for' it to operate when condi- 
tions are changing. But this tendency may vary from one institution to 
another. The home and fireside are usually very pleasant to remember, 
and this remembrance operates to conserve the family. The alumni of 
a college are by common consent conservative and want their alma mater 
to remain more or less as it was in the time when they were students. 
In regard to musical innovations, there is a good deal of resistance, be- 
cause familiar music when heard establishes pleasant associations in the 
mind. The repetition of the music, if not too frequent, brings again to 
mind pleasant associations which are not yet established with new types 
of music. Innovation in the arts must win its way against the association 
of sentiment with old forms. 

Sentiment is definitely built up around institutions to which loyalty is 
felt. Such is the case with government.^ The Constitution of the 
United States is revered, as are the views of national heroes. Hence 
there is a definite resistance to change in governmental patterns. In 
times of crisis such as wars, depressions, or revolutions, the forms are 
changed quite rapidly, but otherwise the resistance to change is im- 
pressive. ■ .y, '' ' 

Vested interests. There is still another type of attitude that has 
proved very effective in resisting change. It is the attitude of self-interest 
on the part of those who derive differential advantage from the ^2^0. 
For instance, the construction of railroads was opposed by the owners of 
canals who derived an advantage from the existing situation and feared 
they would lose by the competition of the railroads. Favored groups who 
probably stand to lose by change have been called ‘Vested interests*’ by* 
Thorstein Veblen .2 Their opposition to change rests in their selfishness. 
For instance, the free delivery of mail to farmers was for some time opposed 
successfully by the owners of saloons, who liked the idea of the farmer com- 
ing to town for his mail. He might stop for a drink at the corner saloon or 
the one on the outskirts of town, usually called “the last chance.” Studies 
made of opposition to change reveal one of the most frequent and powerful 
obstacles to be that of the “vested interests.” 3 This is also the common 
conclusion of reformers. 

^ B. Stern, social factors in medical progress, chap. xi. 

® Thorstein Veblen, vested interests and the state of the industrial arts. 

3 See Bernhard J. Stern, social factors in medical progress, and “resistances to the 

ADOPTION OF technological INNOVATIONS,” ' in TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL POLICY. 
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It is to be noted that the vested interests are not all motivated by a de- 
sire for financial gain. The quest for power or prestige are also motives. 
Changes in the curricula of colleges are generally not favored by those 
teaching established subjects. Organized orthodox psychology is 
hardly cordial toward experiments in psychic phenomena. It is to be 
noted, too, that self-interest seeks change when it is favorable as truly as it 
opposes change when it is unfavorable. The lobbies maintained around 
legislative halls to favor or oppose legislation show this to be the case.^ 
Those who expect to gain in wealth, power, or reputation by social 
change usually favor it. There are certain classes in modern society that 
have their chains, it is said.^ Such classes are much more likely to. favor 
some modifications of the status quo. These are the groups from which 
most radicals are recruited. This origin of radicals has been shown, for 
example, in a study 3 of the Non-Partisan League, and of its support among 
North Dakota and Minnesota farmers. The strongest backing for this 
progressive political organization has come from the newer and poorer 
communities. The point is further illustrated by the international situa- 
tion in Europe after the losers in the World War had had time to recover 
some strength. The Allies who won the World War generally favored 
peace, which meant no change in international settlements, whereas 
those countries like Hungary and Germany that suffered losses of terri- 
tory, and countries like Italy, that gained little, were interested more in 
changes, and appeared in their preparation to be more warlike. 

The situation of conflicting interests is natural enough and the attitudes 
of the different sides toward change are understandable. But it should 
be noted further that the number of vested interests in society is often 
quite large. In addition, they possess considerable power because of 
their position, so that they are a formidable opposition to change. In 
a democracy with the device of voting, there is provision for the orderly 
registration of opinion on the party in power or on particular proposals. 
But often no such provision for voting exists; or even when it does, the 
vested interests have a differential advantage in the use of propaganda, 
because of their preferred position. In opposing a measure, the vested 
interests seldom give the true reason for their action, which is that they 
would lose money, power, or prestige. Their motives are disguised. For 

^ Kenneth G. Crawford, the pressure boys (New York: Messner, 1939). 

2 The Communist Manifesto reads: “Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose 
but your chains; you have the whole world to gain.*’ 

sG. A. Lundberg, “demographic and economic basis of political radicalism and con- 
servatism,* * AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 32:7 1 9~32, 1 92 7* 
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instance, the following selection from a flowery southern orator seems to 
rationalize the use of child labor in the cotton mills: 

Here will be found a never failing asylum for the friendless orphans 
and the bereft widows, the distribution of labor and the improvements 
in machinery happily combining to call into profitable employment 
the tender services of those who have just sprung from the cradle as well 
as those who are tottering to the grave, thus training up the little innocents 
to early and wholesome habits of honest industry and smoothing the 
wrinkled frown of decrepitude with the smiles of competency and protec- 
tion/ 

In modern times when social movements are organized to effect a 
change, as for instance the abolition of child labor, a great deal of organ- 
ized effort is needed. Those engaged in the process of reform are im- 
pressed with the will power, effort, and determination required. This 
necessity is due to the fact that the vested interests become organized, too, 
and offer effective resistance. The opposition of vested interests becomes 
a matter of great concern and appears in the drama of social conflict to be 
the arch enemy of the changes proposed. 

yQuoted by Ellen Wetherell, “among the cotton mills/’ international socialist 

REVIEW, 14:416, 1913-14. 



SUMMARY 


The cultural scene may be dramatized as a tug of war between 
the forces favorable to change and those opposed to it. The rate of 
change at any given time depends on the strength of the opposing con- 
tenders. Hostile to cultural change are two sets of factors, those that 
affect the rate of invention and those that offer resistance to inventions 
that are made. It has been shown that the scarcity of inventions at any 
given time is due to the lack of the necessary knowledge or to a weak 
social demand. There is plenty of inventive ability in society, so that 
inventions would be forthcoming if the other two factors were favorable. 

Lack of sufficient knowledge, morever, makes it difficult to produce in- 
ventions that will from the first work efficiently. For this reason there is 
intolerance of new inventions, which hinders their development. Often, 
too, inventions may be available, but are rejected. This may be due to 
the fact that the inventions, if introduced, would seriously disturb other 
parts of the culture. The greater the degree of integration of the differ- 
ent parts of culture, the more resistance there will be to innovation. A 
new invention may be rejected too, if an element already exists which 
serves somewhat the same purposes, even though not so well. Old 
elements thus tend to pre-empt the field, a phenomenon called cultural 
inertia. Survivals, like the tails or sleeve buttons on coats, constitute a 
special case of cultural inertia. 

From a social psychological standpoint the resistance to change is seen 
to be a matter of habit formation. Individuals become accustomed to 
doing things in a certain way, then find it difficult to change. The longer 
a practice is carried on, the more difficult it becomes to change it; hence 
old people with fixed habits are particularly resistant to change. Cer- 
tain attitudes are hostile to change also. Such are fear of the new, devo- 
tion to things as they are, and reverence for conditions of the past. Par- 
ticularly hostile to change is the attitude of self-interest on the part of 
organized, established, privileged groups, the so-called vested interests, 
which benefit most from keeping things as they are. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Upon what three factors do inventions rest? How do you rate 
the factors as to importance? 

2. If necessity is the mother of invention, why did not the Indians, 
who had a great need for scientific medicine, make many dis- 
coveries in this field? 

3. Why has no discovery yet been made for the cure of cancer? 

4. What are some great social needs of the present which cannot 
be met because there is insufficient cultural preparation (scien- 
tific knowledge) for dealing with them? 

5. What are the steps in the development of an invention? Illus- 
trate. 

6. What are the obstacles to the adoption of simplified spelling? 

7. Why is there resistance to the use of a calendar of 13 months, 
each , four weeks long? 

8. What obstacles are there to the adoption of a social invention 
like the juvenile court? 

9. Do some societies encourage inventions more than others? Why 
is this so? 

10. What traits of our culture has the Eskimo adopted? Why has 
he not taken over more of our culture? 

1 1. In connection with which of the social institutions is resistance 
to change most pronounced? Why? 

12. Are old people in general more resistant to social change than 
are young people? Elaborate. 

13. What are the vested interests in your community? On your 
campus? What changes do they oppose? What advantages 
are they seeking to conserve? 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. The social significance of the nature of research projects for 
which funds are allocated by the great foundations. 

2. Two social inventions or proposals (the one practicable and the 
other impracticable) for ineeting a present social need. 
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3. Present obstacles to commercial television. 

4. Modern Turkey and its social revolution. 

5. The opposition of vested interests in the United States to the 
socialization of medicine. 

6. The social psychological traits of political radicals and con- 
servatives. 

7. Opposition to the Child Labor Amendment. 

8. The opposition of British labor to the inventions which brought 
about the Industrial Revolution. 
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^XXYl. THE SOCIAL EFFECTS 
OF INVENTIONS 


IN THE FIRST CHAPTER of Part VII the general processes of social 
change were set forth and in the second chapter the nature of the resis- 
tances to change was analyzed. In the present chapter the purpose is 
primarily to consider one special cause of social change in modern 
civilization: mechanical inventions and discoveries in applied science. 
Invention and discovery are significant characteristics of our age, in 
testimony of which fact it has been called the ‘‘mechanical era,” the 
“age of power,” the “scientific age.” This very conspicuous feature of 
our times, technology, is changing very rapidly. The horse is being 
replaced by the automobile, and now the airplane is being adopted. 
Radio and cinema have been added quickly. Such technological 
developments are not without social influences. That is, inventions 
either instigate social changes of encourage them. For instance, the 
radio has influenced the style of oratory and affected the method of 
political campaigning. This chapter, then, deals principally with tech- 
nological changes and discoveries in applied science as causes of social 
change. 

The Manner of Technological Influence on Society 

CONCOMITANT VARIATION AND CAUSAL RELATIONS 

Technology affects society in that a variation in technology causes a 
variation in some institution or custom. The invention of the self- 
starter for the automobile is said to be responsible for women driving 
cars. It was rather difficult for a woman to get out of a car and crank 
it. The change in this mechanism led to a change in the habits of 
women in regard to mobility, home life, care of children, vacationing, 
and use of hotels. 

It is recognized that there may be some objection to the use of the 
word “cause” in describing such an influence, but the term cause is in 
practice used in more than one way. One use is a very strict one. If 
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event A had not occurred then^ B would not have happened. Only 
under these conditions, according to this conception of cause, could A 
cause B, The application of this definition to the illustration would 
mean that, if automobiles had not been equipped with self-starters, no 
women would have driven cars. Such a relationship is not true, for 
some women drove cars before the self-starting mechanism was adopted. 
Perhaps a large number of women would have driven cars if there had 
never been a self-starter. The impetus to mobility for women may have 
made them willing to put up with the troublesomeness of cranking a car 
by turning a handle outside the car. Furthermore, the earlier method of 
cranking a car might have become easier; women in general might have 
learned to drive if the present self-starter had never been invented. It is 
seen that, under this idea of causation, the self-starter would not be 
considered a cause of women driving automobiles. 

But there is another use of the word cause. It is that of causal concom- 
itant variation.^ Sitting in a draught is said to cause a cold, though 
one may ‘‘catch a cold” without ever being in a draught. If there were 
no draughts there would still be colds. What is meant is that if, say, a 
thousand persons are subjected to an increased motion of air on exposed 
parts of the body, there will be an increased number of colds. If a 
variation in A is associated with a variation in J?, and this association 
is not the result of any other factor affecting both ^ and jB, then A may 
be said to be a cause of B. Since the use of the self-starter led to more 
women drivers, it is said that the self-starter was a cause of women in 
general driving cars. The conception of cause as concurrent variation 
does not involve significance in values. Some of the variations may be 
very small. The driving of automobiles by women is said to have led 
hotels to introduce a special luncheon, featuring salads and other items 
that appeal to women customers. It seems quite probable, however, that 
the effect of the self-starter on menus was small. 

'.the' multiple effects of a major material invention 

An important invention need not be limited to only a single social 
effect. Sometimes it exerts many influences which spread out in different 
directions like the spokes of a wheel. Thus the radio influences enter- 
tainment, education, politics, transportation, and many other types of 

^ Karl Pearson, the grammar of science, third edition, revised and enlarged (London: 
A. and G. Black, 1911). 



FIGURE 142. THE NUMEROUS EFFECTS OF A GREAT INVENTION 
A big invention is the center of many different effects that radiate in different directions like the 
spokes of a wheel. For instance ^ the radio has influenced the detection of crime, affected the dancing 
and recreation of young people, produced new occupations, changed the manner of political cam- 
t^aigning, increased the safety of airplanes and reduced the time it takes us to get the news. 
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activity. The following list ^ of social effects of the radio gives a picture 
of the many different ways in which a single invention may influence 
society: 


I. 


2. 

3 - 

4. 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10 . 

II. 


12. 


I. On Uniformity and Diffusion 
Homogeneity of peoples increased because of like stimuli. 

Regional differences in culture become less pronounced. 

The penetration of the musical and artistic city culture into villages 
and country. 

Ethical standards of the city made more familiar to the country. 
Distinctions between social classes and economic groups lessened. 
Isolated regions are brought in contact with world events. 

Illiterates find a new world opened to them. 

Restrictions of variation through censorship resulting in less experf 
ment and more uniformity. 

Favoring the widely spread languages. 

Standardization of diction and discouragement of dialects. 

Aids in correct pronunciation, especially foreign words. 

Cultural diffusion among nations, as of United States into Canada 
and vice versa. 


II. On Recreation AND Entertainment 

13. Another agency for recreation and entertainment. 

14. The enjoyment of music popularized greatly. 

15., Much more frequent opportunity for good music in rural areas. 

1 6. The manufacture of better phonograph music records encouraged. 

17. The contralto favored over sopranos through better transmission. 

18. Radio amplification lessens need for loud concert voices. 

19. Establishment of the melodramatic playlet with few characters and 
contrasted voices, 

20. Revival of old songs, at least for a time. 

^ President’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends, recent social trends (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), pp. 153-56, It should also be noted that 'Tn 
some cases the effects may not be easily apparent, because obscured by other more powerful 
forces operating in the opposite direction. As an illustration, the radio, through the broad- 
casting of educational matters and current events to adults at home, is said to lessen the 
differences that often appear between parents and their children because of the fact that their 
respective educations have differed greatly. This influence, a very small one, may possibly 
be quite obscured by opposite forces such as growing compulsory attendance for more school 
hours and more particularly by the increasing number of children who go to high school. . . , 
An invention may have effects in opposite directions. For example, the radio has caused a 
revival of old songs, but it has greatly popularized new songs also. It may improve diction 
and pronunciation yet at the same time encourage certain types of localisms in pronunciation” 
(pp. 152-53). 
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21. Greater appreciation of the international nature of music. 

22. Entertainment of invalids, blind, partly deaf, frontiersmen, etc. 

23. With growth of the reformative idea, more prison installations. 

24. Interest in sports increased, it is generally admitted. 

25. Slight stimulation to dancing at small gatherings. 

26. Entertainment on trains, ships, and automobile. 

III. On Transportation 

27. Radio beams, enabling aviators to remain on course. 

28. Directional receivers guide to port with speed and safety. 

29. Aid furnished to ships in distress at sea. 

30. Greater safety to airplanes in landing. Radio system also devised 
now for blind landing. 

31. Chronometers are checked by time signals. 

32. Broadcast of special weather reports aids the aviator. 

33. Brokerage offices on ships made possible. 

34. Receipt of communications en route by air passengers. 

35. Communication between airplanes and ships. 

36. Ships directed for better handling of cargoes. 

IV. On Education 

37. Colleges broadcast classroom lectures. 

38. Broadcasting has aided adult education. 

39. Used effectively in giving language instruction. 

40. Purchasing of textbooks increased slightly, it is reported. 

41. Grammar school instruction aided by broadcasting. 

42. Health movement encouraged through broadcast of health talks. 

43. Current events discussions broadcast. 

44. International relations another important topic discussed, with some 
social effects, no doubt. 

45. Broadcasting has been used to further some reform movements. 

46. The government broadcasts frequently on work of departments. 

47. Many talks to mothers on domestic science, child care, etc. 

48. Discussion of books aids selection and stimulates readers. 

49. The relationship of university and community made closer. 

50. Provision of discussion topics for women’s clubs. 

51. Lessens gap schooling may make between parents and children. 

52. New pedagogical methods, i.e., as to lectures and personality. 

53. Greater knowledge of electricity spread. 

54. The creation of a class of radio amateurs. 

V. On the Dissemination of Information 

55. Wider education of fanners on agricultural methods. 

56. Prevention of loss in crops by broadcasting weather reports. 
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PLATE 15. DERIVATIVE EFFECTS OF INVENTION 

An invention has a succession of effects, attached more or less as the links of a chain follow one 
another. The cotton gin seems to have increased the number of slaves, making it possible to in- 
crease the planting of cotton, which had the effect of stimulating trade with England, the best 
policy for which was free trade. The economic system of the South, where Cotton was King, then 
led to conflict with the economic system of the Mrth, based upon a protective tariff favoring infant 
industries, and ended in the War Between the States, These links are shown in the pictures in 
Plate ij, (See reverse side also.) 
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57. Education of farmers on the treatment of parasites. 

58. Market reports of produce permitting better sales. 

59. Important telephone messages between continents. 

60. Small newspapers^ an experiment yet, by facsimile transmission. 

6 1 . News to newspapers by radio broadcasting. 

62. News dissemination in lieu of newspapers, as in British strike. 

63. Transmission of photographic likenesses, letters, etc., especially 
overseas where wire is not yet applicable. 

64. Quicker detection of crime and criminals, through police automo- 
bile patrols equipped with radio. 

VI. On Religion 

65. Discouragement, it is said, of preachers of lesser abilities. 

66. The urban type of sermon disseminated to rural regions. 

67. Services possible where minister cannot be supported. 

68. Invalids and others unable to attend church enabled to hear re- 
ligious service. 

69. Churches that broadcast are said to have increased attendance. 

70. Letter writing to radio religious speakers gives new opportunities 
for confession and confidence. 

VII. On Industry and Business 

71. In industry, radio sales led to decline in phonograph business. 

72. Better phonograph recording and reproducing now used. 

73. Lowering of cable rates followed radio telegraph movement. 

74. Point to point communication in areas without wires. 

75. The business of the lyceum bureau, etc., suffered greatly. 

76. Some artists who broadcast demanded for personal appearance in 
concerts. 

77. The market for the piano declined. Radio may be a factor. 

78. Equipment cost of hotel and restaurant increased. 

79. A new form of advertising has been created. 

80. New problems of advertising ethics, as to comments on competing 
products. 

81. An important factor in creating a market for new commodities. 

82. Newspaper advertising affected. 

83. Led to creation of new magazines. 

84. An increase in the consumption of electricity. 

85. Provision of employment for 200,000 persons. 

86. Some decreased employment in phonograph and other industries. 

87. Aid to power and traction companies in discovering leaks, through 
the assistance of radio listeners. 

88. Business of contributing industries increased. 
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VIII. On Occupations 

89. Music sales and possibly song writing have declined. Studies in- 
dicate that broadcasting is a factor. 

90. A new provision for dancing instruction. 

91. A new employment for singers, vaudeville artists, etc. 

92. New occupations: announcer, engineer, advertising salesmen. 

93. Dance orchestras perhaps not increased but given prominence. 

IX. On Government and Politics 

94. In government, a new regulatory function necessitated. 

95. Censorship problem raised because of charges of swearing, etc. 

96. Legal questions raised beginning with the right to the air. 

97. New specialization in law; four air law journals existing. 

98. New problems of copyright have arisen. 

99. New associations created, some active in lobbying. 

100. Executive pressure on legislatures, through radio appeals. 

10 1. A democratizing agency, since political programs and speeches are 
designed to reach wide varieties of persons at one time. 

102. Public sentiment aroused in cases of emergencies like drought. 

103. International affairs affected because of multiplication of national 
contracts. 

104. Rumors and propaganda on nationalism have been spread. 

105. Limits in broadcasting bands foster international arrangements. 

106. Communication facilitated among belligerents in warfare. 

107. Procedures of the nominating conventions altered somewhat. 

108. Constituencies are kept in touch with nomination conventidns. 

109. Political campaigners reach larger audiences. 

1 1 o. The importance of the political mass meeting diminished. 

111. Presidential “barnstorming’’ and front porch campaign changed. 

1 12. Nature of campaign costs affected. 

1 13. Campaign speeches tend to be more logical and cogent. 

1 14. Appeal to prejudice of local groups lessened. 

1 15. An aid in raising campaign funds. 

1 16. Campaign speaking by a number of party leaders lessened. 

1 17. Campaign promises over radio said to be more binding. 

1 1 8. High government officers who broadcast are said to appear to 
public less distant and more familiar. 

X. On Other Inventions 

1 19. Development stimulated in other fields, as in military aviation. 

120. The vacuum tube, a radio invention, is used in many fields, as for 
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lowering elevatorSj automobile train controls, converting electric 
currents, applying the photo-electric ceil, as hereinafter noted, 
A new science is being developed by the vacuum tube. 

12 1. Television was stimulated by the radio. 

122. Developments in use of phonograph stimulated by the radio. 

123. The teletype is reported to have been adapted to radio. 

1 24. Amplifiers for radio and talking pictures improved. 

125. Geophysical prospecting aided by the radio. 

126. Sterilization of milk by short waves, milk keeping fresh for a week. 

127. Extermination of insects by short waves, on small scale, reported. 

128. Body temperature raised to destroy local or general infections. 

129. The condenser with radio tubes used variously in industry, for con- 
trolling thickness of sheet material, warning of dangerous gas, etc. 

130. Watches and clocks set automatically by radio. 


XI. Miscellaneous 


131. Morning exercises encouraged a bit. 

132. The noise problem of loud speakers has caused some regulation. 

133. A new type of public appearance for amateurs. 

134. Some women’s clubs are said to find the radio a competitor. 

135. Late hours have been ruled against in dormitories and homes, 

136. Humor as a mode of expression perhaps hampered in broadcasting. 

137. Growth of suburbs perhaps encouraged a little bit, 

1 38. Letter writing to celebrities a widespread practice. 

139. Irritation against possible excesses of advertising. 

140. Development of fads of numerology and astrology encouraged. 

1 41. Automobiles with sets have been prohibited for safety, in some 
places. 

142. Additions to language, as '^A baby broadcasting all night.” 

143. Aids in locating persons wanted. 

144. Used in submarine detection. 

145. Wider celebration of anniversaries aids nationalism. 

146. Weather broadcasts used in planning family recreation. 

147. Fuller enjoyment of gala events. 

148. Home duties and isolation more pleasant. 

150. Creative outlet for youth in building sets. 

THE. DERIVATIVE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A SINGLE MATERIAL INVENTION 

When an invention has an influence on some institution or custom, the 
influence does not stop there but continues on and on, each influence 
succeeding the preceding one like links in a chain. The influence of 
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the cotton gin was first to increase the planting of cotton^ since it could 
be processed more quickly and with less labor. Seeding the cotton^ 
a very tedious operation by hand, was the neck of the bottle, so to speak. 
The production of cotton could not be increased without more labor, so 
additional Negroes were brought from Africa and slavery grew very 
rapidly. The increase in slavery was a derivative influence of the cotton 
gin, a second link in the chain. The increase in slaves and in the power 
of the agricultural South, when cotton was king, led to the War Between 
the States, the third derivative influence of the cotton gin. The in- 
fluence of the Civil War has extended even into the twentieth century. 

This illustration needs examination. It should be noted that the 
cotton gin was not the sole determining cause of the increase of cotton 
production. England was clothing a large part of the world from her 
textile mills; hence developing commerce was a factor in the increase in 
cotton. But the gin made the supply of cotton more readily available. 
In other words, the variation in technology, through the addition of the 
gin, influenced the increase in cotton but was not necessarily the sole 
cause of its increase. 

Also, more cotton could have been grown with white labor, if there 
had been no slaves. Furthermore, the expanding South called for more 
slaves even in regions where there was little cotton grown. So slavery 
might have increased even if there had been no cotton. But again the 
increased ease with which cotton could be seeded by the use of the gin 
influenced the supplying of more slaves to the cotton growers. This is 
true, even though the influence of the cotton gin is relatively less by the 
time this second derivative effect is reached. 

The War Between the States was caused by many factors, of which the 
freeing of the slaves was but one. Yet the struggle over slavery and 
particularly the conflict of two economic systems was there. One of 
these systems was an economy where cotton was king by virtue of foreign 
trade. The other was a manufacturing economy which thrived on tariffs 
restricting foreign trade. The Cotton Kingdom rested on slave labor 
and the conflict of these two systems did lead to a war. The influence of 
the cotton gin becomes attenuated by the time the Civil War is reached, 
yet one would be bold to say the War would certainly have occurred if 
the cotton gin had never been invented, or that it would have occurred 
just as soon. 

In attempting to get a correct picture of the influence of invention, it 
should thus be noted that a given invention is often only one of several 
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factors producing a particular result. The increased leisure of women 
may have been occasioned in part by the invention of the can opener, 
but it was also affected by the gas stove, the electric washing machine, 
and many other inventions. It is common knowledge among sociologists 
that a social phenomenon is almost never produced by one factor alone. 
In turn, the primary result of an invention is itself only one of many 
factors producing the secondary derivative influence, and so on. In 
this manner the force of any particular invention becomes spent in time, 
much as the force of a billiard ball in motion is dissipated as it strikes 
another ball, which in turn strikes another. 

Inventions differ greatly in the strength of the influences they exert. 
Compare the example of the cotton gin with another illustration. The 
mechanical stoker for getting coal into a furnace increased the size of 
locomotives, which had been limited by the amount of coal a man could 
shovel. This larger engine made possible a longer train. Passenger 
trains sometimes became a quarter of a mile long. The long train neces- 
sitated more porters to carry the luggage, especially that of %vomen. 
The force of the mechanical stoker still seems apparent in increasing the 
number of/ Ted caps” in the stations, though the increase may also be 
due to more women traveling, to fashion, and to other factors. How- 
ever, the demand for Negro porters in stations in the eastern and western 
cities is not great enough to have much effect upon the migration of 
Negroes out of the South; so the additional derivative influence of the 
mechanical stoker on the wage structure of the South is so slight as to be 
negligible. It is apparent that the stoker caused an increase in the 
number of porters in railroad stations and that it did not cause any ap- 
preciable change in wages in the cotton fields. 

The derivative influences of inventions often become quite slight 
when the second and third derivatives are reached. Thus the influence 
of the tin can in producing woman suffrage was slight. Likewise the 
effect of the construction of apartment houses on the birth rate was not 
very significant. The influence of the inventions producing rayon and 
other silk-like fibers in breaking down class barriers through the cheap- 
ness and abundance of silk stockings is overshadowed by other factors. 
Indeed, the tracing out of the influence of a single invention to these 
distant derivatives makes the process seem absurd. Yet it is important 
to note that, while such may be the case with one invention, it may not 
be so where thousands of inventions are involved. In seeking to account 
for all the changes now taking place, it would be a mistake to neglect the 
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accumulative effects on society of these derivative influences of inventions. 
There are many thousands of inventions adopted every year and their 
cumulative influence is significant in producing the thousands of minor 
variations and changes taking place in our civilization.^ 

Some inventions have had major eflTects on our civilization here in the 
United States and their derivative influences are numerous. Inventions 
played a great part in the settling of that difficult region called the Great 
Plains. Prior to the settling of this territory the United States had a 
culture adapted to woodland country, and the Great Plains was an area 
without trees. The settlers at first passed up this region for the wooded 
country of the mountains and for the coast to the West; not until later 
did they build up an empire in this great broad treeless region. 

Major derivative effects of a single invention — the six-shooter. Three 
inventions enabled the settlers to conquer this country. These were the 
six-shooter, the windmill, and barbed wire. Webb, to whom we are 
indebted for the appreciation of these technological factors in building up 
this area, shows that the six-shooter enabled the pioneers to defeat the 
Indians; barbed wire broke down the open range into individual farms, 
and the power of the windmill provided food for a larger population. 
Webb ^ vividly pictures the influence of the six-shooter in enabling the 
early pioneers to win this region from the Indians. 

Imagine now a battle between the Texans and the Comanches, and 
observe the relative advantages in weapons possessed by each. In most 
respects the Indian had the best of it. In the first place, the Texan carried 
at most three shots; the Comanche carried two score or more arrows. It 
took the Texan a minute to reload his weapon; the Indian could in that 
time ride three hundred yards and discharge twenty arrows. The Texan 
had to dismount in order to use his rifle effectively at all, and it was his 
most reliable weapon; the Indian remained mounted throughout the com- 
bat. Apparently the one advantage possessed by the white man was a 
weapon of longer range and more deadly accuracy than the Indian’s bow, 
but the agility of the Indian and the rapidity of his movements did much 
to offset this advantage. ... 

The battle of the Pedernales has good claims to being the first battle in 
which the six-shooter was used on mounted Indians. Hays and fourteen 
of his men had gone out from San Antonio to look for Indians, and on 
their return discovered that they were being followed by about seventy 
Comanches. A desperate battle ensued in which the Rangers ^^shot them 

* RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS, chap. Ill, ‘‘The Influence of Invention and Discovery.” 

» Walter P. Webb, the great plains (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931), pp. 169-79. 
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down with their pistols.” Sortie of the Rangers and more than thirty 
Indians were killed. ... 

Major Gaperton says of the battle: 'That was considered the best- 
contested fight that ever took place in Texas, and it showed that they 
(the Rangers) could whip the Indians on horseback, . . . the pistols gave 
them the advantage. That was the first time pistols were used in a fight 
with Indians.” 

In 1850 Major George T. Howard of the old Texas army and Captain 
I. S. Sutton of the Rangers wrote the following testimonial to the effective- 
ness of the revolvers: "They are the only weapon which enabled the ex- 
perienced frontiersmen to defeat the mounted Indian in his own peculiar 
mode of warfare. . . . We state, and with entire assurance of the fact, that 
your six-shooter is the arm which has rendered the name of Texas Ranger 
a check and terror to the bands of our frontier Indians.” 

In the light of what has been said the rapid spread of the six-shooter 
over the whole Plains area is easy to understand. It is not difficult to see 
why people associate the six-shooter with Westerners of the Plains. Some 
still believe, such is the force of tradition, that the Westerners "wear ’em 
low on the right leg, and pull ’em smokin’.” . . . Whatever sins the six- 
shooter may have to answer for, it stands as the first mechanical adapta- 
tion made by the American people when they emerged from the timber 
and met a set of new needs in the open country of the Great Plains. It 
enabled the white man to fight the Plains Indian on horseback. 

THE SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL EFFECTS OF CONVERGING MATERIAL INVENTIONS 

The effects of a number of inventions sometimes accumulate in the 
same place and thus bring together their respective influences. For 
instance, the following inventions very probably contribute to the de- 
crease in the birth rate: the factory machines, the school, the apartment 
house, the automobile, the moving-picture theater, child labor laws, and 
compulsory education requirements. While the effect of any one of 
these inventions is scarcely discernible, the combined effect may be ap- 
preciable. ■ ■ ' ■ 

This combining of influences is a very common phenomenon. The 
growth of suburbs is the result, not of the automobile alone, though it is 
a significant influence, but also of the electric railway, the steam railroad, 
the telephone, the radio, the moving picture theater, and the chain store. 
These are all very different material objects and have different uses, yet 
all are centered on one result, namely, the creation of suburbs, whatever 
may be the other purposes they serve. It is as though the influence of a 
variety of inventions were poured into one groove. This grooving of the 
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influences of many inventions seems to be caused by demand. Human 
beings wish to live in suburbs^ where there is more space but where they 
are still near to the advantages of the great cities, and this desire provides 
the dynamic directing force. In the previous chapter it was shown that 
social demand helps to bring inventions into being. It is now seen that 
social valuation determines also the social uses to which inventions are 
put. The purpose of the inventor of the automobile was not to create 
suburbs, nor was that the aim of the maker of the telephone. But the 
social forces have grooved the uses of these innovations to aid the de- 
velopment of residences on the borders of great cities. 

The derivative effects of converging material inventions. In a previous 
paragraph it was shown how a single invention has a derivative eSect. 
In a similar manner a group of converging inventions may jointly have 
a derivative effect, flov/ing from the one direct effect of the converging 
cluster. The derivative effects of such a converging cluster may be very 
significant. Thus the city is the more or less direct effect of many manu- 
facturing, transportation, and communication inventions; but the city 
is the cause of countless numbers of social changes. It increases crime, 
diminishes the family, takes away functions from the church, increases 
the activities of government, and changes the nature of politics.^ All 
these may be said to be derivative effects of the transportation and manu- 
facturing inventions, though directly they are the effects of cities. 
Clusters of inventions, like the power inventions, converge on some social 
product, much as the sand in an hour glass converges on the narrow 
middle neck, from there to spread outward again. 

The connections between the converging inventions and the diverging 
social effects are not always noted by observers. That crime is a phe- 
nomenon of city life is more easily recognized than that it flows from the 
power inventions that made the cities. Yet if a person is assigned the 
task of trying to trace out the effects of the factory and railroad, it would 
be a mistake to omit these influences of the city. Likewise, if suburban 
life causes a greater separation of the husband and father from the family 
circle and thereby accords more leadership to the wife and mother, this 
fact should be traced back to the newer transportation and communica- 
tion inventions of the twentieth century which produced suburbs and 
separated residence from place of work. 

^ For a discussion of the problems brought about by city life the student is referred to our 
CITIES, part I, section 3, National Resources Committee (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937). 
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Influences of Social Inventions 

SOCIAL INVENTIONS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Social changes are often merely variations in existing practice. Thus 
the automobile may increase the tendency for summer hotel guests to 
remain for short stays. The change is to produce a variation in length 
of visit of summer hotel guests. No new thing is created, though this 
change in the nature of tourist trade may have radical effects upon the 
summer hotel business. 

Social inventions resulting from mechanical change. On the other hand 
the variation in society caused by a mechanical change may be suffi- 
ciently great to justify the assignment of a new name to the social effect. 
Thus travelers always have stopped overnight or longer at camps; yet 
the automobile in increasing this tendency has produced a variation in 
the camp sufficiently different to be called the “tourist camp” and to 
justify the characterization of it as a social invention. Invention is com- 
monly associated with material objects. That there are inventions which 
are not iriaterial but social is indicated by the following random sam- 
ple of social inventions.^ 


Armistice day 

Esperanto 

Mother’s pensions 

Auto tourist camp 

Federal Reserve system 

National economic council 

Australian ballot 

Four-H clubs 

One-step dance 

Basketball 

Group insurance 

Psychological clinics 

Bonus to wage-earners 

Holding company 

Proportional representa- 

Boycott 

Indeterminate sentence 

tion 

Chain store 

Investment trust 

Recall 

Charity organization 

Installment selling 

Research Institute 

society 

Junior college 

Rochdale co-operative 

City Manager plan 

Juvenile court 

Rotary club 

Civil service system 

Ku Klux Klan 

Seminar 

Clearing house 

League of Nations 

Social settlement 

Community chest 

Legal aid society 

Summer camp 

Company union 

Lockout 

Tag day 

Correspondence school 

Matrimonial bureau 

Visiting teacher 

Day nursery 

Minimum wage law 

Universal suffrage 


'Direct primary : , ■ ' 

The term “social invention” has come in practice to mean any in^ 
vention that is not material and that is not a discovery in natural 


^ REGENT SOCIAL TRENDS, p. 1 62. 
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science. Strictly speaking a social invention should probably mean a 
group invention. Thus a day nursery is a new kind of group. But an 
invention like the novel in literature is sometimes called a social invention, 
probably because it is not a material invention, though it has little 
more to do with the group than does a hammer. A more inclusive term 
would be ^''^non-material invention,’’ a term not as facile, though, as 
social invention. Non-material invention might also be supposed to 
include scientific discoveries in applied science, as for instance in medi- 
cine. In actuality the relation of social change and discoveries in ap- 
plied science is so much like the relation of social change and mechanical 
invention that inventions and discoveries are usually treated together, 
even though scientific discovery may be in non-material culture. Il- 
lustrations of inventions in non-material culture, which are called social 
inventions, are esperanto, a patent, a visa, and an intelligence test. 

In the case of the tourist camp, cited previously, we have an illustration 
of a significant social invention resulting from a single mechanical in- 
vention, the automobile. But the automobile in this case means the car 
plus all the closely co-operating inventions such as the gasoline station, 
the hard surfaced road, and latterly the trailer, which accentuated the 
social aspects of the tourist camp. When a significant invention like the 
automobile is mentioned as having social effects, the associated inventions 
are also included. This clustering may be called more accurately the 
automobile complex. There is similarly a radio complex, a cinema 
complex, and so forth. But even in this expanded sense, it is difficult to 
cite many instances of a significant social invention resulting from a 
single material invention. 

In general, the more important social inventions which issue from 
technology involve a number of material complexes. Old-age insurance 
is an effect of several complexes. One set includes the inventions that 
resulted in the birth of fewer babies, which means fewer children to care 
for parents when they become old. Another set embraces the transporta- 
tion inventions that increase mobility and hence scatter the children 
away from the homestead and make it easier for them not to support 
their elderly relatives. Still another group includes the printing in- 
ventions and sound broadcasting which rain advertising appeals on those 
who might otherwise save more for old age. It may be said therefore that 
a social invention, such as old-age insurance, is dependent upon several 
groups of material inventions. 

Importance of non~technological factors. It is to be noted, however, 


FIGURE 143. THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE AUTOMOBILE 

The influences of the automobile on society are so numerous that they are incalculable, but the 
above sketch shows a few of the hnportant ones. From William F. Ogburn, machines and 
tomorrow's world, published by the Public Affairs Committee of Mew Tork City. 
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PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 



Each clock represents 4 hours of travel wtoaiAL statistics, in& 


FIGURE 144. THE SHORTENING OF THE HOURS OF TRAVEL 
The change in travel time is well illustrated hy the fact that recently a pilot in an" airplane 
covered all the distance in one day that George Washington traveled throughout his whole life- 
time. 

that the creation of something sufficiently new in structure to be called a 
social invention ordinarily requires much more than a mechanical in- 
vention. In fact, of the various elements, mechanical or social, that go 
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into the creation of a social invention, often mechanical influence is 
slight, negligible, or even non-existent. The mechanical element in 
the invention and adoption of voting for proportional representation is 
slight indeed, and negligible or non-existent in the invention of the Aus- 
tralian ballot. The chain store depends to a certain extent on the truck 
and the packaging inventions. But the boycott, a social invention, does 
not depend on any immediate mechanical invention. Neither does 
woman suffrage. Likewise, tag-day as a social invention seems to be 
independent of any new mechanical invention, though printing makes 
tagging simpler. Again, Esperanto as a simplified language has no re- 
course to any element of a mechanical nature. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that mechanical elements are not necessary to social inventions. 

THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF SOCIAL INVENTIONS 

The causes of social change are, of course, not confined to mechanical 
invention and discovery in applied science. Social inventions cause 
social changes, too. Such indeed is the purpose of social legislation, if a 
law of this type may be called a social invention. A graduated income 
tax has the social effect of distributing wealth. If the tax is sharply 
graduated and is supplemented by social legislation giving benefits to the 
less wealthy in the form of social insurance, then the effect is to take 
money from the rich and give it to the poor. In this case there are two 
or more social inventions converging to effect the result of redistributing 
wealth. Similarly, another pair of social inventions, child labor laws 
and legislation making school attendance compulsory, have changed 
the family functions by reducing the control of parents over their children. 

Derivative influence of social inventions. The influence of a social in- 
vention extends also into derivative effects, like the links of a chain. The 
effect of the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in the United 
States from 1919 to 1934 was not confined to altering the drinking habits 
of the population. The force of this innovation continued until criminals 
developed a highly organized business based on gang warfare. As a 
secondary derivative effect of prohibition, there were repercussions on 
the courts, on prisons, and on politics. 

That a social invention may have many influences extending in dif- 
ferent directions, like the spokes of a wheel, is illustrated by war. In the 
World War of 1914-18 the war estabKshment in the countries of the com- 
batants influenced the whole range of social institutions."^ There was 

I For a discussion of the influence of war see Chapter XXIII. 
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hardly an industry that was not affected. Farmers felt the shortage of 
labor. Women went to work outside the home as never before. The 
marriage rate and the birth rate were lowered. The curricula of schools 
and colleges were changed; news was censored. Money was worth less 
than it had been before. The influences of war and war preparations 
extended outward in many directions throughout the social realm. ' It 
may be concluded, then, that' social inventions are much like mechanical 
inventions in the effects they have on society. 

Social inventions as a source of technological inventions. Social inventions 
also cause mechanical inventions. It has been shown: {a) that mechani- 
cal inventions cause social inventions; {b) that social inventions bring 
about other social inventions; and (r) that mechanical inventions lead to 
the development of other mechanical inventions. It is also true {d) that 
social inventions cause mechanical inventions. For instance, the new 
building codes in New York City restricting the height of buildings, 
and providing for more light led to a new type of tall building construc- 
tion that tapers off to a point, somewhat after the manner of a pyramid. 
Another illustration is the machine that grades examination papers. 
The invention of the true and false type of examination, when used on a 
large scale, led to the invention of a mechanical grader. A final illustra- 
tion is the invention of a machine that signs checks, which is said to be 
the result of the social invention, the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, one of the early measures of the Roosevelt administration. The 
A.A.A. had to send out checks frequently to millions of farmers in pay- 
ment for reduction of acreage in crops, necessitating the invention of such 
a machine. 

That changes in social conditions bring about mechanical inventions 
is another proof of the old adage that necessity is the mother of invention. 
The social inventions named in the preceding paragraph developed needs 
for mechanical inventions. New social needs due to social changes are 
indeed a greater cause of mechanical invention than are specific social in- 
ventions. Thus war has been at various times in the past a developer of 
mechanical invention. War is a change in social conditions. It may 
also be argued, of course, that war is a social invention which is put to 
work from time to time. War was responsible in modern times for the 
invention of the tank and for various types of explosives and guns. In 
the World War of 1914-18, the entrance of the United States led to a 
great spurt in the production of wartime inventions. The number of 
these inventions sent to the Naval Consulting Board was so great as to 
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require an office force of 18 persons to handle them. At the peak of this 
period of inventiveness as many as 600 letters a day were received.^ Not 
all these inventions were workable. In fact only a very few were con- 
sidered by the Naval Consulting Board to be meritorious and practicable: 
The most important naval warfare inventions developed in the World 
War were the two used to combat the submarine: the listening device and 
the depth bomb. 

In discussing further the interrelations between social conditions and 
mechanical inventions, we may note that we readily find many more 
social conditions arising from mechanical inventions than mechanical 
inventions resulting from social conditions, unless social conditions are 
defined loosely as any human need. The relative ease with which social 
conditions can be traced to technological changes and the relative diffi- 
culty in finding mechanical inventions due to social changes is an em- 
pirical observation that is important for an understanding of why the 
superorganic changes. 

PRIORITY IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

It is clear that social conditions bring about mechanical inventions 
and also that mechanical inventions cause changes in social conditions. 
But it is desirable to know which sequence is the more common. A 
comprehensive generalization on this point has not been established, but 
at the present time in the modern world, it appears easier to find illustra- 
tions of technology causing changes in social conditions. Hence we are 
inclined to favor the hypothesis of the greater importance of the sequence 
of technology causing social changes. 

Priority of mechanical inventions as causal factors. By using the 
method of priority and sequence a good deal can be learned about how 
much mechanical invention influences social change. The invention of 
barbed wire preceded the breaking up of the cattle country of the Great 
Plains into small farms. In 1874 the first barbed wire was sold ill the 
United States and by 1880 over 80 million pounds had been sold. The 
sequence alone, of course, does not establish a causal relation. The 
events of today precede all those of tomorrow, but every event today is 
not a cause of every event tomorrow. The causal connection must be 
established aside from priority. In the case of the barbed wire, historical 
research shows the prohibitive cost of wooden fences in a treeless country 

^ Lloyd N. Scott, naval consulting board of the united states (Washington: 1920), 
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and demonstrates the enormous sale of barbed wire to fence off the farms. 
“Barbed wire made the hundred-and-sixty-acre homestead both possi- 
ble and profitable on the Prairie Plains.”^ 

The problem is complicated where there is a long chain of causes and 
effects. Thus, in the series i), F, G, it is noted that D, a social inven- 
tion, is influential in producing a technological invention, which in 
turn has an effect on social condition F, and so on. To pick the mechani- 
cal invention e out of this series and say that it influences F or G seems 
arbitrary. Why not start with Z), the social invention, and say that it 
causes a mechanical invention and later social changes? The justifica- 
tion for singling out any one item in such a series is its importance in 
reality, not in a schematic arrangement. 

For instance, consider the following sequence. The interest in sports 
led to the invention of basketball, which in turn gave to small towns an 
esprit de corps because of the inter-town rivalry. The interest in sports 
which led to the invention of basketball is thus a very general cause of 
intei'-town competition. Basketball, however, seems more specific and 
its invention can be noted as something so definite as to be dated. The 
rather specific and definite nature of a mechanical invention gives it 
particular force as a cause of social change. 

There are, of course, illustrations of social inventions which are as 
definite and specific as mechanical inventions. During the World War 
the farmers in the United States were called upon to help feed the soldiers 
in Europe, which led to the plowing of many new areas of land which 
continued to be cultivated when the soldiers returned to the soil, which in 
turn led to an agricultural surplus and to the depression of the nineteen- 
twenties. The war is specific and definite, hence the connection of the 
agricultural depression with war can be readily traced. If all social 
changes were sharp, new, definite, and precise, it would be easier to 
identify them as causes of further social changes. 

In a schematic sense, as suggested in the series of letters listed before, 
there is no such thing as an origin, if the question of degree be omitted. 
Any one change that may be chosen was set in motion by something else, 
which was also in motion, and so on back to so-called ultimate causes. 
Similarly for changes in the social heritage as a whole, priority may not 
be assigned either to the material culture or to the non-material culture, 
for changes in the non-material culture may be influenced by changes in 
the material culture, which were previously due to changes in the ma- 

^ Walter P. Webb, the great plains (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931), p. 318. 
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terial culture, which were previously due to changes in the non-material 
culture, and so on. When all the interconnected parts of a culture are 
in motion, and each part exerts a force on some other part, the origin of 
the motion cannot be located. 

Influence of ideas and ideologies. Since all social change takes place 
through the medium of ideas, there naturally arises the question, whence 
came the ideas and what are their influences? In answering these 
questions it may be stated, for the purposes of analysis, that there are two 
extreme types of ideas, those that center around facts and material ob- 
jects, and those that center around fantasies.^ Ideas of the latter kind 
may originate from man’s aspirations, fears, or other emotions; such ideas 
are called beliefs. Such was the idea that the world would come to an 
end a thousand years after the birth of Christ, a belief not closely related 
to fact. On the other hand, ideas may originate from observation of 
phenomena, as in the case of knowledge of how to navigate a boat. 
Still other ideas are mixtures or approximations of the two types. In- 
deed, ideas of fact and of fantasy are probably the extremes on a scale of 
ideas with various gradations between. An example of an idea between 
fact and fantasy is the central idea in the laissez-faire doctrine of the 
functions of the states. Many individuals want to believe that that 
government is best which governs least, and that the economic forces are 
self-adjusting as they supply our needs. Hence to such individuals this 
social philosophy is wishful thinking. On the other hand, many gov- 
ernments have done reasonably well by following a policy of modified 
laissez-faire. So some ideas are based partly on wishes and partly on 
observation. To sharpen the presentation, the two extremes of ideas, 
namely those originating from accurate observation of phenomena and 
those arising from subjective emotions, will be spoken of as though they 
were different types rather than the two ends of a series. 

As to the influence of ideas, wherever and however they may originate, 
the material world is more likely to be influenced by factual and ob- 
servational ideas than by beliefs. Material culture does not bend easily 
to ideas of the fantasy type. For instance, in the strenuousness of modern 
civilization, man may occasionally be appealed to greatly by the idea 
of living the simple life. However much the desirability of this type of 
life may be preached, it is rather difficult in these days of watches and 
modern commercial competition for many people to return to the simple 

^ Carl G, Jung, the psychology of the unconscious (New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 19127). 
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life. Nor, to cite another illustratioHj does admiration for the old type 
of family life bring it back in the face of factory production and the 
apartment house. 

Ideologies of the fantasy type do, of course, affect the material culture. 
Wishful ideas about national glory may cause a small nation to engage 
extensively in military preparations. Such ideas may steer the nation 
away from the advantages of free trade and cause it to adopt high tariffs 
and other policies that favor factories and chemical industries. The 
ideas of race held by the National Socialists of Germany have no basis 
in scientific anthropology or biology, yet they play a role in building up a 
self-sufficient economy in material goods. Other cases frequently cited 
are the Crusades of the Middle Ages and the present ideologies in Soviet 
Russia. As to the Crusades, the religious ideas back of them affected 
the social behavior of the peoples rather more than their technology. 
The Crusades led to the opening of trade routes and may have had some 
influence on material methods of transportation, though such an effect is 
not known definitely. There are those who claim that the economic 
motives back of the Crusades, resulting in more trade, were less of a 
fantasy type than were the religious wishes.^ 

A somewhat similar point may be made regarding the Marxian ide- 
ologies used in the origin of Soviet Russia. These ideas have had a 
great influence on social organization during the brief period of the 
existence of the Soviet Union. How this organization will be modified 
by social forces in the future is a question. The influences of these 
ideologies on technology are less apparent. They have led to the 
adoption of the machine techniques of mass production, as have also 
the ideologies of fascism and laissez-faire capitalism. 

It is not suggested here that fantasies have no influence on technology, 
but rather that observational ideas have a greater influence. More will 
be known about the influence of ideas in our society later, when there 
will have been more opportunity to observe the effects of propaganda 
and advertising. The claims of very competent propagandists, that 
given enough money they can make the people believe anything, on any 
subject, are extreme in view of the limitations imposed by the material 
and scientific world.^ The origin and influence of social philosophies, 
such as individualism, eugenics, or communism, indicate that they are a 
blend of the fact type of idea and the fantasy type. 

^ E. R. A. Seligman, the economic interpiietation of history (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1907). 

® See also the latter portions of Chapter X for further discussion of this matter. 
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FIGURES 145 AND 146. INCREASING SPEED AND ITS SOCIAL EFFECTS 

Ever-increasing speeds have been reducing the size of the U.S, in terms of travel time. Modern 
train service^ by cornparison with early train service^ reduces it to the size of the small map, and 
airplane service to only a dot. Chart above from Hart, the technique of social progress 
{Holt and Company)^ p. y6. 
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INFLUENCE OF TECHNOLOGY ON SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Social institutions in general are the special province of sociology, 
rather than of the other social sciences. Hence the subject of change in 
social institutions needs especially to be discussed. The great social 
institutions are rather stable organizations lasting over long periods of 
time and found in nearly all cultures. They are not likely to be modified 
greatly by a single invention. Dramatic or profound modifications in 
such great institutions require the influence of clusters of inventions. 

Industry. Perhaps the most striking change in modern times is the 
change in economic organization, seen in the virtual creation of modern 
production and distribution by the power inventions and various power- 
using machines made from the metals. Industry has been taken from 
the household and new types of economic organizations have been set 
up, such as factories, stores, and banks. The inventions of the factory 
and railroad grouped industry into huge closely packed cities; now the 
automobile and electricity are tending to scatter industry, especially the 
lighter types which can readily use the truck, away from the center of 
big cities. 

Family. Modern technology, in taking industry from the house- 
hold, has radically changed the family organization. It has placed 
man’s work, except in agriculture, wholly away from the homestead and 
has removed nearly all woman’s economic duties except cooking, house- 
cleaning, and a little sewing and laundering. The inventions affecting 
the birth rate are reducing the size of the family, and both the above- 
mentioned sets of inventions are increasing the number of divorces and 
separations and rendering marriage more unstable. 

ChurcL The church has been least affected by modern inventions, 
although the church is much less a central comprehensive social organiza- 
tion in modern municipalities than it was in rural districts several genera- 
tions ago. The church has, moreover, been profoundly affected by dis- 
coveries in science, which have changed the nature of religious rituals 
and creeds. 

State. The modern state has been influenced by two sets of inven- 
tions, the production inventions and the communication inventions. 
Power production meant the transfer from the family to the state of such 
functions as the protection of the aged through old-age insurance, and 
provision for the young through schools, child labor laws, health meas- 
ures, and juvenile courts. The transportation inventions meant the 
growth of the area covered by the state. It meant an interpenetration of 
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economic life, and with the printing inventions, helped build up group 
solidarity. Nationalism, moreover, is now being encouraged by the 
chemical inventions. Finally, these same transportation and communi- 
cation inventions are leading to a shift of func tions from local government 
to the central government of the whole state. It is evident that the great 
social institutions are affected by changing technology. 

Technology and psychology. Institutions also have important psy- 
chological aspects, and personal reactions vary, as can be seen in politics, 
in family life, among employees and employers, in the church, and in the 
community. The psychological aspects of modern institutions are not, 
however, so much the causes of institutional change as they are the result 
of the changes caused by technology. For instance, the employer and 
the employee in the days of the handicrafts had a personal relationship 
because they knew one another well and understood fully the require- 
ments of the tasks undertaken. These psychological attitudes did not 
change into misunderstandings, lack of sympathy, strikes and boycotts, 
and thus lead to lai'ge scale industry adopting modern technology. 
Rather, the technology developed the large scale industry and the present 
psychological attitudes of employee and employer resulted. Hence 
characteristic institutional behavior follows changes instigated by 
technology. 


SUMMARY 


Mechanization is one of the most striking and pervasive phenomena 
of our times. Unfortunately, its study has been neglected by the social 
sciences, which have not sufficiently recognized that while technology 
itself belongs to the field of the natural sciences, its far-reaching effects 
on social life make it a vital subject for study by the social sciences. 

This chapter has undertaken to show something of the effect which 
advances in mechanization and applied science have had on modern 
social life. The numerous direct social effects which a major material 
invention may have was illustrated by the case of the radio, for which over 
a hundred immediate significant consequences were indicated. Moreover, 
it was shown that the first social consequences of an invention continue 
to move outward like ripples in a pond. In the case of the cotton gin, 
it was seen that, apart from its immediate effect of increasing the amount 
of cotton planted, it played a significant role in causing the further growth 
of slavery, and later the Civil War. While these derivative effects become 
increasingly attenuated the further they extend, they are of great signif- 
icance because of the tremendous number of inventions adopted every 
year. 

When the effects of a number of inventions converge, their influence is 
even more noteworthy. This was shown for the city, which is essentially 
the direct result of the manufacturing and transportation inventions. 
And as in the case of single inventions, clusters of inventions have signif- 
icant derivative influences; the city, for example, fosters crime, suicide 
and divorce. 

Technology produces social change, but it also may produce social 
inventions. Occasionally a single material complex is responsible for a 
new social element, as in the case 6f the automobile ushering in the 
tourist camp. But generally a number of material inventions converge 
to yield a new social invention, as was shown to be true for social insur- 
ance. Social invention, however, need not depend on material elements 
but may develop independently. Examples given included the Aus- 
tralian ballot, the boycott, and Esperanto. Such social inventions, like 
mechanical ones, also have social effects, which may carry on, as well, 
into derivative effects. Both mechanical and social inventions are thus 
important factors in social change. The former, however, tend to be 
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more definite and specific, can be dated, and thus are more readily 
identified as origins of change. 

All social change takes place through the medium of ideas. Some ideas 
flow from observable facts and others from fantasies, while still others 
represent a combination of the two. Material culture is influenced 
largely by the first type, while such aspects of the social heritage as 
literature, art, religion, and social philosophy may conform to the second 
type, or to a blend of the two. 

Particularly noteworthy is the influence of technological change on the 
great social institutions. Modern industry is seen to be the virtual 
creation of the power inventions and the various power-using machines 
made from the metals. Some of the derivative effects of the economic 
changes have been great, as in the case of the family. Dramatic too 
have been the effects of certain inventions such as the effect of contra- 
ception on the birth rate and on morality. Religion has been least 
affected by material developments, since its essential concern is with 
non-material values, but even here doctrines have been radically affected 
by scientific discoveries. Next to the economic organization, the state 
has been most strongly influenced by changing technology, principally 
by the production inventions and by those of communication. These 
have helped to extend both the area of the state and the scope of its 
functions. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. Why do we give special consideration to technological develop- 
ments as a cause of modern social changes? 

2 . What difficulties lie in the way of tracing the derivative social 
effects of an invention? Elaborate, using the automobile as an 
example. 

3. Why are the cumulative influences of inventions so important? 
Explain, using the growth of suburbs as an illustration. 

4. In what sense may modern crime be said to be a result of the 
power inventions? 

5. May a mechanical invention bi'ing about a social invention? 
Vice versa? 

6. How have various social inventions changed the functions of 
the family? 
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7. What might be some of the social effects of the introduction of 
efficient air-conditioning for automobiles? 

8. How has the use of the airplane in warfare changed the status 
of the urban non-combatants behind the firing line? How has 
the airplane affected diplomacy? 

9. What inventions helped to produce the modern city? What 
inventions are changing its nature? 

10, What are some of the social effects of the social invention of old- 
age insurance? 

1 1 , What social changes may be expected from the great develop- 
ments which are now occurring in industrial chemistry? 

12, Can the effects of an invention be fully anticipated? Why? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


I . Sketch the multiple social effects of the airplane, using the ac- 
count of the radio given in this chapter as an example. 

2. The report of the President’s Committee on Technological 
Trends. 

3. The social effects of the auto trailer. 

4. The immediate and derivative social effects of war. 

5. The social effects of Buchmanism. 

6. The effects of recent inventions upon education. 

7. Outstanding social inventions of the twentieth century. 

8. The effect of modern communication inventions on interna- 
tional relations. 
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r&^XXVII. SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


THIS CHAPTER Oil disorganization is placed in the section on social 
change rather than in the section dealing with the organization of society. 
The reason is the thesis of this chapter: that social disorganization is 
caused by rapid and extensive change. 

An organization is an articulation of different parts with various func- 
tions to perform. The human body is a beautiful illustration of organ- 
ization. There are organs for the intake of food and air and for the 
excretion of waste. The circulatory system feeds all cells of the body 
and the nervous system stimulates and controls the activity of the various 
parts and of the whole. Organs of sight, hearing, taste, and smell are 
so placed as to provide reaction and movement. The whole is in balance. 

The life of a city is likewise excellently organized. In the hours before 
dawn, the food to be distributed begins its movement in trucks and milk 
wagons from central markets and terminals to retail distributors and to 
homes. The transportation system swings into operation in time to carry 
the workers to factories, stores, and offices. The amount of transporta- 
tion available bears an approximate relation to the number of people 
seeking it. When the lunch hour arrives there are restaurants and eating 
places for all. The amount of food on hand is more or less what will be 
demanded and a certain balance is struck. The goods to be sold are on 
the shelves and the raw materials are in the factories. Each person 
knows his job and is there to do it. The whole is demobilized in an 
orderly manner from dusk to midnight. The organized life of a city 
goes on from day to day for thousands of people engaged in multitudinous 
tasks of great variety. How such a city may become disorganized is 
told hf the author ^ of Gone With the Windin her description of the capture 
'.. of Atlanta in 1864.":' . 

From Leyden house down to Five Points, the street seethed with activity, 
the activity of an anthill just destroyed. Negroes were running up and 
down the street, panic in their faces; and on porches, white children sat 
crying untended. The street was crowded with army wagons and am- 

^ Margaret Mitchell, gone with the wind (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), 
pp. 358-61. Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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bulances filled with wounded and carriages piled high with valises and 
pieces of furniture. Men on horseback dashed out of side streets pell- 
mell down Peachtree. . . . Throngs of women were coming up from the 
direction of the railroad tracks carrying hams across their shoulders. 
Little children hurried by their sides, staggering under buckets of stream- 
ing molasses. . . . Lying in the pitiless sun, shoulder to shoulder, head to 
feet, were hundreds of wounded men, lining the tracks, the sidewalks, 
stretched out in endless rows under the car shed. . . . Everywhere, swarms 
of flies hovered over the men, crawling and buzzing in their faces. . . . 
The smell of sweat, of blood, of unwashed bodies, of excrement rose up 
in waves of blistering heat ... 

Disorganization was almost complete with the loss of synchronization 
of smoothly working parts. In the confusion there was no balance in 
the division of labor. 

The change which upsets organization may be violent and quick as 
in war or flood, or it may be less rapid as when an oncoming business 
depression disorganizes the real estate market or when a war disorganizes 
the trade of neutrals. In any case, most disorganization results from the 
impact of forces producing social change. For instance, there is usually 
some sort of balance in the prices of various commodities. So many 
bushels of wheat will buy a plow. We spend twenty per cent of our 
income for rent. But if there is inflation the price structure becomes dis- 
organized. Prices of plows rise more rapidly than prices of wheat; rent 
is slow to rise. 

Society as a going concern is an organization. The organization con- 
sists of habits and institutions, among which there is a fair degree of 
equilibrium. This equilibrium is often shaken by social changes. We 
begin therefore by considering how the balance achieved in a stationary 
society contrasts with the conditions of a changing society. 

STATIONARY AND CHANGING SOCIETIES 

Contrasting characteristics. There are certain characteristics of a 
stationary society that are different from those of a changing one.'^ For 
instance, in a stationary society parents know with much more certainty 
what sort of occupations and lives will be the lot of their sons and daughters 
and grandchildren than do parents in a changing society. 

A stationary society is one where there is no notion of progress or of 

^William F. Ogburn, “stationary and changing societies,” American journal of 
SOCIOLOGY, 42 : 1 6-32, Juiy, 1 936. 
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reform. These are great goals in a changing society. In a stationary 
society, the hopes of humanity center around such interests as marriage 
and children, a good food supply, and a heavenly abode after death, 
rather than around improving living conditions here and now. Interest 
centers upon changing the characteristics of individuals as they grow 
up into men and women, rather than upon changing environment. The 
emphasis is on individual ethics rather than on social ethics. 

Experimentation has long ceased in a stationary society. Trial and 
error have already occurred before the society became stationary, and 
the best practices have been agreed upon, that is, the best in view of 
existing equipment. The attitude is expressed by the remark, “we do it 
that way because it has always been done that way.’’ In modern society 
something new is constantly occurring, and the attitude is, “there is 
always a better way.” In a changing culture the dividing line of political 
opinion tends to be that between radicals and conservatives. 

A stationary society favors the elders, who become wise by years of 
observation on conditions that do not change, while a changing society 
favors youth. The young workers who are equipped with the most 
recent and advanced techniques readily displace those who are older. 
It is interesting to note, too, that the age of workers in the old occupations 
in the United States today, such as blacksmithing, is much greater than 
in new occupations such as those concerned with automobile making. 

In a stationaiy^ society rules of behavior can be formulated success- 
fully in great detail, because conditions do not change. What to eat 
and what not to eat can be prescribed because the food supply remains 
the same and no new knowledge will come in, let us say, about chemicals 
or vitamins. The conditions for marriage and divorce can be laid down 
with exactness for future generations, A stationary culture is one where 
there may not be just ten commandments but thousands of them. It is 
a culture of custom, of moral codes, of manners, of respect for the law. 

On the contrary, when conditions are rapidly changing, a rule as to 
how to behave for one period will not apply to the next, for conditions 
will be different. “Early to bed and early to rise” is an essential maxim, 
for instance, when there are animals to be fed. The wisdom of the adage 
is less apparent when there is intellectual work to be done which may be 
accomplished best in the late evening. Morals that will carry through 
changing conditions must of necessity be very general, such as “the 
greatest good to the greatest number,’^ a maxim too general in fact to be 
of any help to a non-intellectual person. Without the guidance of specific 
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ruleSj the individual is thrown back on an analysis of consequences. 
Thus, moral codes, and laws also, tend to lose the respect they command 
in more nearly stationary eras.^ The dominance of the folkways and 
mores so well described by Sumner is greatest in societies, unlike our own, 
that are not changing or are changing very slowly.® It is concluded then 
that social change alters the nature of society from what it is when con- 
ditions are stable. 

THE INTEGRATED CULTURE PATTERN OF A STATIONARY SOCIETY 

In the preceding chapter the influence of social change in general on 
different customs and institutions has been noted. There remains to be 
discussed the effect of social change upon the total culture, that is, upon 
the pattern made by the different parts of culture when fitted together 
as they always are. Thus the pattern of culture in colonial America 
was quite different from what it is under modern industrialism. There 
the pattern was one of small governmental units, and little industry 
outside the home. The family was very important and the village and 
the church ruled men’s behavior. Now the parts fit into a different de- 
sign, Industry and government have grown; the village is less conspic- 
uous; the family governs a smaller area; the church is more restricted in 
its range of influence. 

Adaptation of new culture trait to old patterns. Before proceeding to 
discuss the pattern of cultural relationships, however, it is desirable to 
make a few observations on the method whereby any new element is 
assimilated into the culture. Usually a new element is experimented 
with. Individuals react to it in different ways. As a simple illustration, 
the toothbrush may be cited. The toothbrush was introduced into 
modern society so recently that observations may be made upon its 
adoption. At first teachers in nurseries and schools taught that the 
movement of the brush in use should be horizontal. Later, vertical or 
rotary movements were suggested. There were combinations of move- 
ments for various parts of the oral anatomy. Moreover, not every in- 
dividual uses the brush in the same way. The variety of methods of 
using a toothbrush runs into the scores. Hence various types of tooth- 
brushes may be invented to facilitate the different methods. There have, 

^ Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, life among the lowbrows (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931)^ p. 247. 

®How rapid cultural change produces a condition of ‘‘normlessness” (anomie)^ has been 
effectively shown by the French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, in le suicide (Paris: Alcan, 
1897). 
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indeedj been 713 patents granted on the toothbrush in the United States. 
Clearly, the period of adoption of the toothbrush has been one of trial 
and error. Eventually, the less desirable ways will become obsolete. 
One or more preferred ways and types will be chosen and there will be 
no further experimenting. 

Somewhat the same procedure occurs whenever a culture trait is 
adopted, whether it be the cultivation of maize, or a new religion. Such 
trait complexes are experimented with, though perhaps not so much as 
in the case of a simple material device like the toothbrush. A large 
culture complex becomes modified as it is adjusted to the other parts of 
the culture. The adult education movement as it is adopted in different 
countries must be modified to fit the existing educational and occupational 
systems. In Scandinavia it is being adopted in a different way from 
that in the United States. In Sweden there is less high-school education 
and more co-operative activity than here. Hence co-operatives there 
furnish adults some of the subjects taught in high schools here. 

There is, however, a period of trial and error, with modification to 
some extent of both the culture traits adopted and the culture traits to 
which they must be adjusted. It takes some time to make the adjust- 
ment. In our own culture, for instance, street and road conditions have 
not yet become adequately adapted to the automobile. Nor has the 
family or church made a wholly satisfactory adjustment to the auto- 
mobile. In the course of time an adjustment will have been made, 
only to have some new invention cause a new modification. 

The trial and error method of adapting a new^ culture trait into the 
culture pattern seems to lead to what is considered a progressively better 
adjustment. For instance, in adjusting compensation to those injured 
by dangerous machinery in the United States, the first attempt was to 
employ the old common law on liability; the second attempt w^as to 
develop new laws on employers’ liability; and the third trial yielded 
workmen’s compensation insurance, an improvement on the other pro- 
cedures; and now workmen’s compensation is being improved. 

Prevailing folkways usually represent the '^besf^ adjustment. In the 
preceding paragraph the words ^ ^better adjustment” and '^^improve- 
ment” have been used. What is meant is not that they are better by 
scientific proof, but that the opinion of the time considers the modern 
toothbrush and present-day workmen’s compensation better than earlier 
models. Opinion, of course, may not be unanimous in a large hetero- 
geneous society. There may be some who think a toothbrush is a waste 
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of money and injurious to gums and enamel. Other people may think 
it good to let careless persons die an accidental death. Then, too, there 
are various points of view in judging a good. Silken-like stockings be- 
came the common heritage in the nineteen-twenties in the United States. 
The experimenting that was done made the stockings thinner, which 
may have been ‘'the best adjustment’’ from the point of view of esthetics, 
but hardly the best adjustment for health or for economy. In this sense 
the experiment might be said to have yielded the worst possible adjust- 
ment. 

It is an interesting question as to whether in the course of time society 
works out through experiment the best use of a new culture trait. “Best” 
is, of course, not a scientific term, but a moral one. Experiment, how- 
ever, if freely resorted to, would seem to lead to choices that a majority 
think are most desirable. That another culture would view such a 
result of experiment as the best is not certain, for new evidence and new 
values may enter into the appraisal. 

But the adjustment to a culture trait is surprisingly good if the trait is 
one of long standing, whether it be a birch bark canoe, an Eskimo shoe, 
or a Hopi method of planting corn. The casual traveler may not see 
it so, but the ethnologist or the immigrant who comes to live in a culture 
often finds the prevailing ways the “best.” ^ Almost any culture could 
be improved by bringing in new inventions. But without these new 
inventions, the customary practices are better than outsiders may think. 
The cultivation of land in small strips is not a good practice for Iowa 
farmers with tractors, but it worked very well in Europe in the Middle 
Ages, with hoe cultivation, soil that needed to be protected from erosion, 
the lack of fertilizers, land that had to lie fallow every few years, and 
laws of inheritance that called for the division of land.^ 

This discussion about the “best” adjustment to a new culture trait 
is not from the point of view of either the biological welfare of the indi- 
vidual, or his happiness, but rather from the standpoint of an harmonious 
integration of the parts of culture. For instance, in the case of workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, the plan ties in better, so it is agreed, with 

^ the Eskimo methods of supplying the three main needs of man are scrutinized, there 
can be nothing but astonishment at the cleverness displayed in adaptation and at the perfection 
of the result. Civilized man cannot better them much, and finds it necessary, when sojourning 
in the Arctic regions, to adopt the native ways,” A. G. Keller, societal evolution (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 336. 

2 Vladimir G. Simkohovitch, “hay and history,” political science quarterly, 28:385 
403, September, 1913. 
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the legal profession, with the courts, with the labor movement, and with 
factory production, than did the old common law which led to bad legal 
practices, to congestion of courts, to unrest in the ranks of labor, and to 
inadequate production. In other words, the parts of culture that are 
related to workmen’s compensation are now in a better balance than 
formerly. . 

In an old society which is receiving few new elements of culture, and 
hence is nearly stationary, the experiments with formerly new traits may 
be assumed to have been carried through and the best choices made. The 
'''best” adjustments to the existing culture traits have been worked out. 
In a long established culture, then, it is a fair assumption that there is a 
more harmonious adjustment of the different parts of the culture than 
in a society where there are newly adopted parts of culture. A new 
trait ^is a force which is likely to disturb the pattern of balance already 
worked out. This is, of course, not to say that the new trait may not 
be desirable. The city may be desirable, but it has not been with us 
long enough for the family, the church, and other institutions to achieve 
the best possible adjustment to it. 

The integrated culture pattern of a stationary society exemplified. There 
are no really stationary societies today, for diffusions of culture traits, 
potent causes of change, have become world wideb and the preliterate 
cultures are in contact with the advanced cultures of the white and yel- 
low races, and hence are undergoing change. But some cultures are 
much more nearly stationary than others; and descriptions of such soci- 
eties show very clearly the balance and the feeling of adjustment to condi- 
tions as they are.^ 

An instructive illustration of a stable society is afforded by the natives 
of Hawaii in the long period of their history before the coming of the 
white man.® The island was perhaps first inhabited about a.d. 500, 
and for five hundred years thereafter it enjoyed undisturbed isolation 
from the rest of the world, for not until the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was the land invaded again by Polynesians. Five hundred more years 
elapsed before the first white men arrived. For approximately a 
thousand years the island culture was almost completely free from out- 
side influence and disturbance, with the result that a particularly satis- 

1 E. SaPIR, “culture, genuine and spurious,*’ AMERICAN journal OF SOCIOLOGY, 29:40I~i29, 
January, 2934. . 

2 Andrew W. Lind, an island community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
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factory cultural adaptation was achieved by the natives. The island 
resources were limited, but not unduly so; hence they permitted an 
adjustment without struggle. The native diet of pork, coconut, bread- 
fruit, bananas, and sweet potatoes was adequate and well balanced. 
The natives were splendid of physique, their good health being the sub- 
ject of frequent comment by observers. The two-thousand-mile sea 
barrier served as a defense against microbes hostile to man elsewhere; 
cholera ravaged Europe and Asia, but was inert by the time it reached 
the island. The long period of isolation allowed the natives to establish 
immunity to the diseases they already had when they first came to the 
island. As a result, the population grew to between 300,000 and 400,- 
000, where the number was stabilized and kept in check by infanticide, 
abortion, and intense warfare. The picture of Hawaiian society before 
the advent of the white man is, then, one of balance and adjustment. 

This harmonious situation was disturbed by the arrival of Captain 
Cook and his sailors in 1778, The long-established equilibrium was up- 
set and a period of disorganization initiated. The natives were ravaged 
by the diseases of the white man, particularly by the venereal diseases. 
Alcohol was a negative influence, as was also the introduction of fire- 
arms, for the latter made warfare more deadly and played a prominent 
part in bringing about the decrease in thenumber of the natives. Within 
a century and a half, the native population was reduced to but a tenth of 
what it had been before the white man came. Further cultural inno- 
vations likewise proved disturbing, notably the substitution of an economy 
based on trade for the existing subsistence economy. The effect of the 
impact of white culture upon that of the Maori was, then, to upset the 
existing balance and set revolutionary and disorganizing changes in 
motion. 

UNEQUAL RATES OF CHANGE IN A DYNAMIC SOCIETY 

A Stationary culture that begins to change does not experience the 
same degree of change in all its parts at the same time. The introduc- 
tion of the gun and the horse among the Indians changed their method of 
procuring food and their method of warfare,^ but among most tribes 
the religion was not so soon affected by missionaries from the whites. 
Neither were changes so rapid in the other social institutions. 

In the parts of our own culture, the degrees of change are unequal. 

* Clark Wissler, “the influence of the horse: on the development of plains culture/' 

AMEPTGAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1 6: 1-25, 
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Technological changes' in chemistry and electricity are just now very 
rapid, more so than changes in the production of power and in the con- 
struction industries.^ Laws tend to change rather slowly, while the courts 
by their use of precedent in deciding cases make the laws even more re- 
sistant to change. Religious creeds also resist change, at times rather 
successfully. There has been little recent change in musical instruments, 
particularly the violin. Industrial organization, management, and labor 
are changing rather rapidly. The parts of civilization move forward 
or backward, then, at very different speeds.^ Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult theoretically to conceive of a culture where the different parts all 
changed at the same rate. 

If the different parts of the superorganic were disparate, quite unrelated 
to one another, there would be no special concern with the varying rates of 
speed of the different parts. For instance, grand opera is not very closely 
related to the mechanization of the cotton culture. A change can take 
place in either without affecting the other very much. On the other 
hand, the rearing of children is closely related to the employment of 
women in industry. A change in one will effect a change in the other. 
If, then, the parts of the superorganic are not wholly separated but closely 
correlated, the unequal rates of change are of great importance. 

If one part is changing rapidly and a correlated part is changing 
slowly, a strain is very likely to be created at once between the two 
unequally mo\dng parts. This would certainly be the case if they had 
been previously in a harmonious balance. For instance, there is a 
certain balance between the animal and human labor in cultivating and 
picking cotton. If the animal power is replaced by the tractor and the 
human by the mechanical cotton picker, the strain will show in the un- 
employment among the farm laborers.^ The strain will also show in the 
adjustment to the size of farms, which will have to be made larger. 

The significance of the integration of culturaL^^^ The seriousness 
of the disorganization produced by unequal rates of change in the super- 
organic depends upon the closeness of integration of the different parts. 
If the parts of society were as closely integrated as the parts of a clock, 
the situation would be very serious. If the various wheels of a clock 

^ TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL POLICY, National Rcsources Committee (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1937). 

‘committee findings/* regent social trends. 

3 Roman L* Horne and Eugene’ G. MgKibben, meghanicl<\l cotton picker (Philadel- 
phia: Works Progress Administration, National Research Project, August, 1937). 
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were revolving in speed unequally, the clock would cease to function. 
Integration in the superorganic is less close and more flexible, but there 
is some degree of integration, as is apparent from the discussion in the 
chapter on the social effects of invention. There is no known co-efficient 
of correlation that measures the degree of correlation in the different 
parts. Each reader will form his own opinion as his knowledge about 
culture increases. 

The cultural lag^ The strain that exists between two correlated parts 
of culture that change at unequal rates of speed may be interpreted as a 
lag in the part that is changing at the slowest rate, for the one lags behind 
the other. For instance, cities with increasing population have fewer 
police per 10,000 inhabitants than cities with decreasing populations.^ 
The growing cities do not expand their police force fast enough; the 
decreasing cities do not reduce theirs soon enough. The change in the 
number of police lags behind the change in the population. This rela" 
tionship is expressed diagramatically in Figure 147. 

Population 

Police 

a b 

FIGURE 147. SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF THE CULTURAL LAG 

The population of a city changes at point ^2, but the number of police 
does not change until some time later when point b is reached. Before 
point a occurs, a more suitable number of police exists for the popula- 
tion, but between points a and b there are fewer or more police in relation 
to the population; while after point b is reached the number of police is 
changed to be in harmony with the change in population. To be sure, 
the population may not change very sharply at point tz and the adapta- 
tion of the police to population may be more continuous. 

While most cities do not have an abrupt change in population, there 
are many illustrations of a sudden change. For instance, immigrants 
change their residence from Europe to the United States abruptly, within 
a week’s time. They change their language and customs, too, but these 
changes come gradually. Thus the time of the changes in the two vari- 
ables at a and b can sometimes be located sharply but at other times the 

^ William F. Ogeurn, social change, Part IV. 

® Wn-LiAM F. Ogburn, social characteristics of cities (Chicago: The International City 
Managers^ Association, 1937). 
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FIGURE 148. CHANGES IN POPULATION AND THE LAGGING NUMBER OF POLICE 

Population changes in cities occur prior to the changes in the number of police made necessary by 
the shifts in population. There is thus a lag or delay in changing the number of police. Where the 
population has grown and not enough police have been added^ there is presumably a maladjust- 
ment. So also when a city loses population and the police are not retired fast enough from the 
payroll^ there would seem to be a maladjustment in the citfs finances. 

period can only be stated in a term of years. For instance, the immigrant 
learns English, let us say, between a year and two years after coming to 
America. The exact date at which he learns the language can hardly 
be located as readily as the day he landed. 

The degree of adjustment between the two variables before, between, 
and after the dates of change is not always easy to prove.' In the fore- 
going illustration, it is not difficult to show that on the average a certain 
ratio of police to population is desirable. There are objective criteria in 
dollars and in crimes. Furthermore, a large city needs no different ratio 
of police to population than does a metropolis. It has been shown that 
there is no correlation between the rate of crime in cities and the rate 
of growth, when the police per 10,000 population is held constant.^' It 
is not difficult to reach a conclusion as to whether the degree of adjust- 
ment between dates a and b on the diagram is less satisfactory than 
before a or after b. It is recognized that the word “satisfactory” is a 
term of evaluation to which the measuring rod is not applicable. There 
will be some who maintain, for instance, that a high crime rate is a good 
thing because it helps to decrease the unfit and thus aids biological 
progress. Or there may be others who argue like the philosophical 
anarchists that the police represent tyranny and the invasion of human 
liberty, hence the fewer police the better. A perfect proof is impossible, 
but most persons in our culture would agree that crime needs to be 
reduced, and that there is a ratio of police to population below which 

^ James W. Woodward, "‘a new classification of culture and a restatement of the 

CULTURAL LAG THEORY,’* AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, i:89”i02, February, 1936 . 

2 William F. Ogburn, “factors in the variation of crime among cities,” American 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 3o:iJ2~34, March, 1935. 
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crime will increase; therefore a demonstration can be made regarding 
the satisfactoriness of adjustment, before, during, and after the lag, that 
will agree with the judgment of values of most reasonable and informed 
persons. 

There are, however, cases where it is more difficult to establish that 
one adjustment is more or less satisfactory than another. For instance, 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century in the United 
States many of the economic tasks performed by women were trans- 
ferred from the home to the factory. Industry changed first, and the 
family, which was correlated with industry, lagged behind in its change.^ 
Women, in particular, were slow in following their jobs outside the home. 
Today in the United States about i in 3 females over 15 years of age 
is at work outside the home, and about i in 7 married women. The 
trend is toward an increase in the ratio. With regard to the adjustment 
of women to the home, evidence could be brought forward to show that 
before the transfer the adjustment was a good one; there is even an adage 
to the effect that ^Voman’s place is in the home.” But when steam 
power takes many former tasks out of the home, leaving housekeeping as 
the main work, and women continue at home as before, the new con- 
dition may be an even better adjustment than the old one. Since women 
do not have as much work, they have more time to rear their children 
and cultivate the higher life. On the other hand some would claim 
that this lag is not as good an adjustmentjVespecially for single women 
and women without children. They may argue, as does the author 
Olive Schreiner,^ that women thus become parasites, that their dimin- 
ished economic value lowers their status, and that with so many possible 
activities on the outside it is narrowing and detrimental to their person- 
alities to spend all the time at home. It follows from this argument that 
an improved adjustment will come when more women work away from 
home, part or full time. 

Uiiequal changes in correlated variables. Not all persons, then, agree 
as to whether two parts of culture are well adjusted. Although it is 
difficult to demonstrate harmony in adjustment to the satisfaction of all, 
it is possible to show {a) the time or speed at which changes oeGur in two 
variables, and {b) whether these variables are correlated or not.3 This 
can be done very well in the illustration of the changing population of 

^ F. Stuart Chapin, cultural change, chap, x, “The Cultural Lag in the Family.’^ 

2 Olive Schreiner, woman and labor (New, York: F. A. Stokes Company, 1911). 

3J0HN H. Mueller, “present status of the cultural lag hypothesis,’’ American 
sociological REVIEW, 3:320-27, June, 1938. 
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cities and the number of police. It can be assumed ns a hypothesis that 
before the changes occurred in the two variables or before the rates of 
change became unequal, there was some harmony in the adjustment of 
the two. Such harmony was clearly present between the family and pre- 
industrial production. The hypothesis may also be set forth that, with 
a more rapid change in the one than the other, the adjustment between 
the two is less satisfactory than formerly. The frame-work is thus set 
up for a demonstration which may be made to conform or not to con- 
form with the values of a substantial proportion of informed and reason- 
able persons. 

After the lag in one variable has been removed and the establishment 
of another adjustment has been made, the same difficulty of appraisal 
arises with regard to values, that is, as to whether the adjustment is 
better than in the preceding situation. Where the lag has been removed 
for some time, evidence can be more readily assembled to test out the 
satisfactoriness of the new adjustment. For instance, the introduction of 
machinery found workmen unadjusted to the dangerous whirling devices, 
and many were maimed or killed. But eventually safety coverings for 
most machines were made obligatoiy by law, and financial support for 
the injured was provided by workman’s compensation insurance. These 
new provisions made the adaptation of workmen more satisfactory than 
it had been just after the power-driven machinery was introduced and 
before these provisions were enacted. There is not much difficulty in 
demonstrating to the majority of reasonable men that the final adjustment 
was better than the preceding maladjustment, since most observers would 
consider being crippled or getting killed, and leaving wives and little 
children in need of support, as not a good adjustment. Of course, there 
may be some who would claim that it is better to let the weaker (in 
this case, the careless) perish, and not pass on their weakness to the next 
generation. ■ 

The word “lag” implies that the proper course of action is to catch 
up the lag in the variable that has not changed or that is changing more 
slowly, so that it will be in better adjustment with the variable that has 
changed. The number of police should be changed to be in proper I'atio 
to the population. Theoretically the course of action might be to 
reverse the change in the first variable and bring the adjustment back to 
where it w^'as before point a in Figure 146 was reached. Practically, this 
course of action is seldom possible. It is not very practicable to force 
the inhabitants of a city to depart and live elsewhere until the proper 
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ratio with the number of police is attained. Nor can fast-moving dan- 
gerous machinery be abandoned to bring back the days of small hand 
tools when accidents were fewer. The change has already taken place 
in the first variables so adjustments must be made in the second variable 
to the new conditions. If the change in the variable precipitating 
changes in other variables could be foreseen and prevented^ then the 
maladjustment could be avoided. But such a course of action requires 
a high degree of planning and control. The truth and the seriousness of 
the lags due to prior changes in science is admitted when it is suggested 
that a moratorium on mechanical invention be declared until the lags 
of society have caught up; ^ but so far the suggestion has not been 
acted upon. 

Advancing technology and lagging social institutions. The suggestion of 
a moratorium on natural science is evidence of the recognition that 
technology often changes first, to be followed later by its social effects. 
Such was the conclusion of the preceding chapter, where some theoretical 
argument was furnished to support this very common observation. It 
is concluded therefore that the many and frequent technological inno- 
vations of our modern age, by occurring prior to the social changes they 
precipitate, are the causes of many cultural lags in society.® 

The situation may be expressed in another way by saying that as 
each new invention makes its way into the culture, society attempts 
various experiments with the new element to find the best adaptation 
to it. But these experiments take time. It may be asked why there is a 
delay. Does not the first use of an invention represent an immediate 
adaptation? Yes, but the immediate use of an invention does not repre- 
sent the many adjustments that must be made to it. There are deriva- 
tive effects. For instance, an automobile is made to ride in, and when 
one rides in it there is an adjustment. But riding in an automobile 
does not represent the adjustments that have to be made to it by rail- 
roads, factories, highways, police, vacationists, hotels, law courts, state 
governments, churches, schools, farmers, hamlets, marketing agencies, 
migratory laborers, health departments, and dozens of other social 
agencies. These do not adjust rapidly enough to the automobile. 
Take, for instance, the first illustration in the preceding list, the railroads. 
They did not make their adjustments soon enough, on the financial side, 

^ Sir Josiah Stamp, the science of social adjustment (London: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937). 

® Wilson D. Wallis, an introduction to sociology. See chap. 34. 



FIGURE 149. COUNTY MAP OF GEORGIA 
There are counties in Georgia^ most of which were laid out in the days of the horse and buggy . 
These counties are very small^ averaging about twenty mites across^ or half an hour on a good auto-- 
raobile road. A person can now ride to the capital of the state in almost as quick a time as he could 
at one time ride to the county seat Modern transportation makes feasible a wider base for govern^ 
mental activity. Many counties are unable to furnish the needed social services. The costs of county 
government are high The state might well be served with only lo counties, instead of lyg* 
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FIGURE 150. THE METROPOLITAN REGION OF CHICAGO 


The metropolitan area of Chicago has become an economic unity but not a political one. There 
are today 1642 independent governments within the region. Governmental changes have thus lagged 
behind economic ones, resulting in many maladjustments, such as increasing the costs of government 
and reducing the efficiency of the social services performed. Map prepared by Lewis G. Copeland, 
Social Science Research Committee, University of Chicago, I 

in acquiring new equipment and in adjusting their short runs. The 
lag was costly, as is evidenced by the large number of bankruptcies 
among railroad companies. The adjustment of a culture to a new inven- 
tion involves much more than its immediate use. 

Some of the significant technological developments and inventions 
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that are producing cultural lags in contemporary society are the tele- 
phone^ automobile, radio, moving picture, power-driven agricultural 
machines, printing, photography, alloys, electric transmission lines, 
electrical goods, welding, chemical uses of cellulose, coal tar products, 
chemistry of foods, the airplane, air-conditioning, artificial lighting, 
contraceptives, coin-in-slot devices, and television. These are result- 
ing in a terrific impact on society, its social institutions, its customs, 
and its philosophies. The result is an enormous accumulation of social 
lags. ' 

The fact that technology is at present so powerful a cause of cultural 
lags, and consequent social disorganization, does not deny that other 
variables such as social inventions or population changes are creating 
lags also. In fact, the lag of social changes behind technological progress 
is simply a special case of the general phenomenon of unequal rates of 
change of the correlated parts of culture. 

Social Change and Social Disorganization 

CAUSES OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

A well-organized society is one where the different parts are in a har- 
monious adjustment. When this adjustment is altered, the balance of 
the parts is disturbed. The imbalance represents a lack of proper co-or- 
dination. When the imbalance is great and the strain tense, the result 
is social disorganization. It follows therefore that science and technol- 
ogy, though bringing a more efficient material culture, more knowledge, 
and a higher standard of living, produce social disorganization as well. 
When 10,000 musicians are thrown out of jobs as ^'canned’ ■ music 
through the sound film is introduced in moving-picture theaters, the 
result is the disorganization of orchestras, and musicians who cannot 
find employment. That invention causes disorganization in the busi- 
ness world is illustrated by a banker’s definition of an invention as ‘^hhat 
which makes my securities insecure.” 

R 6 le of culture conflict. The discussion up to this point has empha- 
sized the role of culture conflict in causing social disorganization. 
That is, the introduction into any part of culture of a new trait causing 
unequal rates of change in correlated portions of culture may bring 
social disorganization. The innovations may be in either the material 
or non-material culture. War, a social invention, can cause as great 
disorganization as technological changes. Technology has been given 
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special attention only because of its important place in modern life. 
The large number of important inventions coming on the heels of one 
another at the present time and precipitating such vast social changes, 
makes technology a special cause of social disorganization. 

The impact of a changing natural environment. It needs to be noted 
at this point, however, that there are causes of social disorganization 
other than the impact of one cultural change on other parts of culture. 
One such is the force of a changing natural environment upon man 
and culture. Disease, for instance, may work havoc with the function- 
ing of whole groups and communities. It is said that when the Black 
Death visited England in 1348 it destroyed between a third and a half 
of the entire population in a little over a year. In Caramania and 
Caesarea the entire population was said to have been wiped out.^ In 
the same way, social life is disrupted by earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
floods, and the various other catastrophic phenomena of nature. The 
extent of the social disorganization depends, of course, on the ability of 
the existing culture to cope with these natural phenomena. We now 
have some knowledge with which to control or check epidemics, to build 
earthquake-proof houses, and to dam rivers against floods. The force 
of geographic factors in producing social disorganization depends, then, 
on the State of the local culture. These factors would be far more 
important in causing social disturbances in preliterate society and in 
earlier times than in modern society. Modern transportation has ban- 
ished famine from many lands. However, recent experiences in the 
United States with flood, dust storms, and drought suggest that these 
geographic factors are not to be slighted. 

Maladaption of inherited nature to culture. Another cause of social 
disorganization is the lack of adaptation of man’s inherited nature to 
the environment of group and culture, a subject to be discussed in the 
chapter which follows. Man’s inherited nature changes via the germ 
plasm exceedingly slowly, while culture changes more rapidly. Group 
life implies co-operation and respect for the rights of others, yet the ag- 
gressive, acquisitive tendencies of man, so necessary for survival, are not 
readily accommodated to the restrictions imposed by the group. So man 
may steal or commit murder, and a strong bully may create considerable 
disorganization. Again, the culture of a group may make demands on 
original nature which it finds very difficult to meet. Such may be the 

J. F. K. Hecker, epidemics of the middle ages (London: G. Woodfall and Son, 1844), 
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situation when long hours of labor are required at monotonous repetitive 
tasks. As a result, industrial production may have periods of disorgani- 
zation. This point was developed at length in the chapter on ®Ter- 
sonality Disorganization,” ^ where it was shown, for example, that the 
intense competitive spirit of modern American culture plays an impor- 
tant part in producing breakdowns in individuals who cannot stand the 
pace. In view of the extended treatment already given this factor and 
its place in the next chapter, there is no need to consider it further here. 


EXEMPLIFICATION OF UNEQUAL RATES OF CHANGE 
AS A CAUSE OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 

It may be helpful to present in the remaining paragraphs a number of 
examples of social disorganization affected by unequal rates of cultural 
change. No comprehensive or detailed discussion will be undertaken, 
since these situations are treated more fully in books and courses on social 
problems. However, a brief consideration can be undertaken with a 
view to noting the degree to which they may or may not be the result of 
unequal rates of change in the different parts of culture. 

In beginning, it is desirable to consider one more aspect of social dis- 
organization a little more fully. The term is generally thought to have 
something of a moral connotation. A town that has saloons and gam- 
bling houses is regarded as having a disorganized social life, and one with 
churches and courts as organized. The association of gambling houses 
and saloons in western towns with disorganization arises, perhaps, from 
the fact that drunken miners and cowboys may shoot up the town and dis- 
organize normal social life. But gambling houses may be well organized 
and integrated with the social life, as at the famous Casino of Monte Carlo, 
without representing any disorganization. The classification of all social 
phenomena that are thought to be evil as social disorganization is an un- 
warranted abuse of the term. Disorganization is a condition wherein the 
structure breaks down or does not function efficiently. When an old 
railroad station is being torn down and a new one constructed in its place, 
the service of the station is said to be disorganized. 

Unemployment^ one of the most serious of modern contemporary 
social problems, is evidence of social disorganization not so much because 
to be unemployed and without money is a tragedy, though it certainly 
is, but because large-scale unemployment reveals that the organiza- 
^ Chapter VHI. 
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tional adjustment between population and industry is not a good one. 
One type of unemployment today results clearly from unequal rates of 
change. New inventions take jobs away from men before new jobs are 
created. Also^ much unemployment today is caused by business depres- 
sionSj which arise because production moves faster than purchasing 
power. Unemployment^, then^ represents changes in business conditions 
which come more quickly than changes in population. 

Business depression itself is a major expression of social disorganization. 
All business life is affected, and social and individual life as well, as in the 
postponement of marriages, the increase in suicides, and the reduction in 
the social services. What causes the business depression is not known 
with exactness, but it is generally agreed that it is due to a failure of 
buyers to purchase the goods produced at the prices quoted. Production 
grows faster than purchasing power. If the two forces were better syn- 
chronized, the number and intensity of depressions would be greatly re- 
duced. 

Poverty is often listed in books on social disorganization or social 
problems, sometimes on the theory that society does not function well if 
the inhabitants are poor or destitute. But that poverty is in part caused 
by unequal rates of change was argued by no less a figure than Malthus, 
who based his explanation on the fact that population increases accord- 
ing to an exponential law which is inevitably faster than the increase 
of the food supply, which grows by arithmetic progression. There ai'e 
much fuller explanations of poverty, but many may be traced back to 
rates of increase of population. Variations in income due to fluctuations 
in business, and the very uneven distribution of income, are also causes of 
poverty. 

Ill health is sometimes considered in relation to social disorganization. 
It is true that if many persons are sick, the work of the community does 
not go on so smoothly. As was pointed out above, ill health for the most 
part represents the failure of individuals to adjust to environment, and 
occurs in stationary as well as in changing societies. But even so, changes 
in civilization do increase or decrease disabilities. Most of the early 
plagues can be traced to the crowded, unsanitary conditions in the cities; 
and even in our own time new industrial activities have been attended by 
new occupational diseases. Automobiles cause numei'ous accidents and 
fatalities. On the other hand, chemical and physiological discoveries 
are reducing the incidence of certain diseases. 

Crime ^ another major manifestation of social disorganization, is per- 
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haps due more to the failure of original nature to adapt to culture than to 
unequal rates of change. The aggressive selfish traits which were of sur- 
vival value when man’s ancestors lived in trees in the wild state, operate 
very badly in a world of property, and crimes of theft, robbery, larceny, 
and forgery result. Still, this adjustment between original nature and 
culture is affected by changing situations. For instance, the majority of 
crimes today occur in cities. Large aggregations of population due to the 
power inventions have come into existence faster than have moral and 
physical agencies of control. It will be very difficult ever to bring the 
agencies of control of crime to the point where there is as little crime in 
cities as in small rural communities. The greatest number of crimes 
today are crimes against property, which has increased most rapidly in 
modern civilization. 

Race conflict. Sociological books on contemporary social problems 
usually deal also with race conflict. The difficulties races have in living 
together or in dealing with one another vary according to the situation 
and the peoples concerned. It may be noted at once that, in almost all 
cases, the contacts which bring out the friction are due to the transporta- 
tion inventions which have thrown the races into close contact. Tech- 
nology changes first and the adaptation of the races to these changes oc- 
curs much later. However, the role which transportation plays in forcing 
races into relations with each other is not a particularly helpful point in 
dealing with the problem. Other analyses may be more useful in affect- 
ing improvements, such as those dealing with the factors of ignorance, 
competition, and discrimination. Race prejudice is a matter of atti- 
tudes, which are often thought to be amenable to education, and the usual 
approach to the question concerns changing attitudes. The inventional 
factors, like modern transportation, that bring these race prejudices to the 
fore are not appreciated, because they are not easily changed and hence 
have little to do with improved adjustment. 

Family disorganization. There can be some family disorganization 
in a stationary culture of a primitive people. A lazy husband may not 
provide enough food and clothing for his family, or the affectional bond 
between mates may be weakened or broken by the entrance of another 
contender. These problems are due to the difficulties of original nature 
in making a proper adjustment to the cultural requirements. In modern 
times this difficulty of adapting our biological nature is in evidence, but 
there is also family disorganization due to unequal rates of change in dif- 
ferent parts of the social heritage. Prior to power machinery, the agri- 
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cultural family was bound together not only by affectional functions but 
also by otherSj such as the protective, educational, recreational, religious 
and especially the economic. Members tied together so closely by these 
bonds would not become disunited easily; divorce and desertion were 
relatively rare. But with the transfer of the economic functions to the 
factory and store, the others were also transferred in large part away from 
the family, excepting the affectional one and the education of little chil- 
dren. Family members are now held together largely by one tie only, 
the affectional one, which seems to be rather brittle. The obvious result 
is more divorce and more separation of mates. The new economic situa- 
tion has changed the family, but adjustments in family ethics, education, 
and status have lagged, with resulting social maladjustments. 

Labor problems. One final illustration from the field of sociology 
may be cited. Labor problems of modern industrial life are due to 
changes in technology and employers’ organizations outdistancing 
changes in the organization of labor. Wage-earners have remained in 
their prior condition with no organization, or with types of unions not 
effective enough in collective bargaining and in the adjustment of dis- 
putes. There are, of course, exceptions and variations, but in general 
technology and the closely correlated financial organizations have moved 
forward very rapidly, while the laborers who handle the machines 
directly have not yet sufficiently changed their status to make a less unsat- 
isfactory adjustment. The result is, at times, considerable disorganiza- 
tion in the field of industrial relations. 

It is thus clear that many of our most important social problems can be 
traced to the unequal advance of different parts of our civilization. 
Sometimes this explanation is very useful in suggesting aspects of the 
problem that are subject to remedy, as in the case of family disorganiza- 
tion and the position of women. In other cases, for instance that of race 
conflict, unequal rates of change and lags are a part of the explanation 
but are not particularly illuminating as to remedies. However, the 
theory is valuable in showing that the foundation of much contemporary 
social disorganization lies in the irregular changes of our civilization. 


SUMMARY 


When the usual or normal functions of a mechanism are interrupted or 
impaired, it is said to be disorganized. Social disorganization refers to 
the disruption of the functions of some social unit such as a group, an in- 
stitution, or a community. The appraisal of disorganization is in terms 
of the way the mechanism works; hence the existence of disorganization 
can be determined more or less objectively. On the contrary, quite sub- 
jective are such considerations as whether or not the organization itself is 
socially desirable and whether or not its disorganization is a bad thing. 
Matters such as these are determined by the consensus of group opinion. 

This chapter has been devoted to considering the basic causes of social 
disorganization. One was shown to be the maladjustment of man and 
culture to the natural environment, particularly certain extraordinary 
manifestations such as epidemics, floods, and earthquakes. Another 
cause, developed in a previous chapter, is the lack of adjustment of man’s 
niherited nature to the demands of group life and culture. The third 
major cause, treated fully in this chapter, was seen to be the stress caused 
in correlated parts of culture when they change at unequal rates of speed. 
Social disorganization thus results from conflict between the basic factors 
in human experience, that is, between geographical influences and cul- 
ture, between heredity and culture, and between the various parts of 
culture. 

The last mentioned cause of social disorganization has been stressed in 
this chapter because of its great significance for contemporary society. 
As was shown, the geographic cause is more prominent in the case of cul- 
tures less advanced than our own which are lacking in adequate controls. 
As for the biological factor as a cause of disorganization, it may be ob- 
served that the original nature of man may be poorly adjusted to culture 
even on the lower levels. Indeed, in the chapter on /Tersonality Dis- 
organization” there was pointed out the difficulty of determining whether 
mental disorders are more common in modern society than in preliterate 
society. In any case there are individuals who find it difficult to adjust 
to the requirements of the group even on the primitive levels. The social 
disorganization produced by unequal rates of cultural change, however, 
is peculiarly a phenomenon of dynamic, modern society. In a stationary 
society, there is a more harmonious adjustment of the parts of culture, an 
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adjustment which has been worked out over a long period of time. 

When culture begins to change, the modifications do not occur evenly 
in all parts of the social heritage. Some parts change faster than others. 
When the different parts are interrelated, the varying rates of change pro- 
duce a strain between the unequally moving parts. The part that is 
moving at the slowest rate of speed constitutes the culture lag. Since the 
other part of culture has already changed, as a rule the most practicable 
method of effecting a better integration between the two parts is to make 
some adjustment in the part that is lagging. Modern technology is 
changing at a rapid rate and creating important social changes, with 
which our social institutions have not yet caught up. Analysis of impor- 
tant modern social problems, such as unemployment, poverty, and family 
disorganization, shows that much of our contemporary social disorgani- 
zation issues from the irregular changes of our culture. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . How do standards of right and wrong in a relatively stationary 
society differ from those in our own society today? Why? 

2. What effect does the present situation of rapid social change 
have on the selection of a career? 

3. Are women now as well adjusted to the home as they were sev- 
eral centuries ago? What criteria are you applying? Do these 
represent the values of most people in our culture? 

4. What is meant by the theory of cultural lag? How is culture 
lag a cause of social disorganization? 

5. Is a society like that of the Eskimo more highly integrated and 
harmonious than ours? 

6. Since the automobile kills more people every year than even 
the most deadly microbe, would it be possible to abandon the 
automobile? Why? 

7. What examples, if any, can be cited of social changes or innova- 
tions which man might more easily or advantageously abandon 
than make adjustments to? 

8. What adjustments have yet to be made to the airplane? 

9. In what field today are culture lags most prominent in our 
society? Why? 
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10. Is ill health chiefly due to cultural maladjustments or to the 
maladjustment of the human organism and nature? 

11. How are modern labor problems due in part to unequal rates 
of change in culture? 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Goals and ideals in modern American society compared with 
those in a particular preliterate society. 

2. The identification of the individual with his society on the 
preliterate level. 

3. Cultural lags in the field of modern education. 

4. Criticism of the culture lag hypothesis. 

5. The Black Death as a cause of social disorganization in the 
fourteenth century. 

6. The concept of social disorganization. 

7. A case study of a disorganized community or neighborhood. 

8. Indices of social disorganization. 
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thors all of which indicate methods of dealing with culture 
in motion. For proper interpretation, should be seen 
against the background of the thesis of this chapter. 


Mowrer, E. R., family disorganization. Chicago: University 
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This book is a standard reference study made a number of 
years ago, but still good on the disorganization that occurs 
in family life, although no particular attempt is made to tie 
it in with any theory of cultural change. 


Mueller, John H., ‘'the present status of the cultural lag 
hypothesis,” AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 3:320-27, 
June, 1938. 

Develops the concept of the correlation between two moving 
variables, and proposes a lag interpretation that does not 
depend on ethical values. 

Ogburn, William F., SOCIAL change. Part IV. 


Steiner, Jesse F., the American community in action. 

Case studies of social organization and disorganization in 
various communities. A rich source of material on community 
life. 

Steiner, Jesse F., “community disorganization,” journal of 
SOCIAL forces, 2:177-87, January, 1924. 

An early and excellent survey of the causes and effects of com- 
munity disorganization. The author stresses the effect of 
disorganization on demoralization and shows the problem 
of the community in terms of a better defined organization. 

Thomas, William L, and Florian Znaniecki, the polish peasant 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. See especially vol. II, chapter 1 . 

This famous work on the problems of adjustment of the Polish 
immigrant to American culture contains a wealth of illusira- 
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iions of the cultural background of the immigrant and his new 
environment, 

Wallis, Wilson D., an introduction to sociology. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 

The author has an interesting theory which he calls the drive 
and drag of social life. The drive oftentimes overreaches 
itself and brings about a situation that is a drag on the 
total society. This theory is a special case of unequal rates of 
change. See especially chapter 24, 

Woodward, James W., “a new classification of culture and 
A restatement of the cultural lag theory,’’ AMERICAN 
sociological review, 1:89-102, February, 1936. 

This article warns against the too facile use of the theory of 
cultural lag in dealing with contemporary social problems and 
raises the important point of the definition of maladjustment. 


XXVIII. THE ADJUSTMENT OF MAN 
AND CULTURE 


THERE IS A GREAT DEAL of confusion in modem lifCj as was indicated 
in the previous chapter. When changes are fast and numerous as they 
are today, the scene to many is one of bewilderment, not unlike the scene, 
to a child, of a circus pulling up stakes, the animals, performers, and 
workmen coming and going and making a lot of noise and dust, seem- 
ingly without much of a plan. The circus does, of course, proceed ac- 
cording to a plan, but what of human society? Does society go forward 
according to divine plan? It is a profound question. There are, to be 
sure, certain forces at work in human life. As was shown in the opening 
chapter, heredity, the group, and culture, operating against the slowly 
changing background of natural environment, not only affect the person- 
ality and social experience of man, but direct the onward march of civili- 
zation. But is there any special direction in which the process is tending? 
The attempts to answer this question have posited the concept of progress . 

Social Progress 

THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

The history of the United States is supposed to be one of progress We 
have advanced from the crude settlement of pioneers living on the edge of 
the wilderness to a vast and rich nation with a great expanding culture. 
‘^'Bigger and better’’ are familiar terms in our society. Man himself has 
evolved from lower orders to his high estate. The American student of 
today takes progress for granted. It seems inevitable. 

This interpretation may, however, be questioned. The clearing of the 
wilderness has brought farms where there were once wild beasts, but it 
has also brought more floods and more destruction of the soil. We are 
now a richer country than we were a hundred years ago, but is the acquisi- 
tion of wealth progress? Jesus Christ inveighed against the rich of his ‘ 
day. We move about the earth in faster time, but does the motion bring 
more happiness or health or comfort or peace of mind? If our greater 
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number of laws is accompanied by more crime, is that progress? Visitors 
from the older civilizations of the Orient or the lesser civilizations of out- 
lying regions marvel at our material achievement, but often question 
whether it represents progress. The government is extending its activi- 
ties so rapidly that it has become a huge and complex organization, 
difficult for the ordinary voter to comprehend. Democrats and laissez- 
fairists question whether such a development of the state is progress. 
Socialists say it is a movement in the right direction. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion about what progress is.^ 

Evolution versus progress. These comments make clear the advisa- 
bility of differentiating between evolution and progress. Evolution is 
merely change in a given direction.^ When we speak of biological evo- 
lution we refer to the emergence of certain organisms from others in a sort 
of succession. In the case of cultural evolution, as was seen in earlier 
chapters, every new invention has a history; that is, it grows out of, and 
is dependent upon, certain previous inventions. Evolution describes a 
series of related changes in a system of some kind. The reference is to an 
objective condition which is not evaluated as good or bad. Progress, 
on the contrary, means change for the better. The adjective, better, im- 
plies clearly a value judgment. 

THE SUBJECTIVITY OF VALUES 

It is not possible to speak of progress without reference to standards, 
and standards are eminently subjective. For value, like taste, there is no 
measuring stick. De gustibus non disputandmn est. A particular change in 
culture may seem, to one person, to be progress; to another, retrogres- 
sion, because they have different values. The growth of large-scale 
business is regarded by Rexford G. Tugwell s as a forward step that makes 
economic planning and control more nearly possible. To Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis 4 big business is a curse and a step backward. The change 
itself is an objective fact, but the two observers whose values differ attach 
different significance to it. 

Progress in technology. In the case of technology it can be said with- 

1 Wilson Wallis, culture and progress. 

2 Leonard T. Hobhouse, social evolution and political theory, chap. vii. 

3 Rexford G. Tugwell, the industrial discipline and the governmental arts (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933), chap, vni, “government and industry, pp. 
*i 87-22 1. 

4 Alfred Lief, the social and economic views of mr. justice brandeis (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1930). 
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out contradiction that there has been progress from the age of the stone 
club to the age of steel alloys and of mechanical power. ^ What is meant 
here, however, is not a moral evaluation, but simply a description of the 
fact that tools have become more varied and efBcient. But whether our 
technological age, all things considered, is better than a more simple life 
with simple tools is a question of evaluation about which there is no agree- 
ment. The reason that we may so confidently say that there has been 
progress in tool-making is that tools are judged by a function that can be 
measured such as, let us say, cutting. There is nothing subjective about 
our evaluation of the efficiency of this process. If, howwer, our judg- 
ment passes to an appraisal of the influence of tools on society in regard 
to some special effect that cannot be measured, as for instance on the sum 
of human happiness, a definite conclusion cannot be reached. Similarly, 
Tugwell and Brandeis might come to agreement on the “progress” of big 
business if they could single out some one trait, such as /production, and 
measure it. But they are thinking of various non-measurable social ef- 
fects, each emphasizing some special but different aspects, and assigning 
different values to them. 

Cafi one hundred million people be wrong? The agreement of many 
persons on a value does not determine the issue. When large numbers of 
individuals have values, individual differences tend to be ironed out and 
the consensus of opinion comes to have greater weight than any one in- 
dividuafs opinion. Majorities determine elections and verdicts of juries. 
Consensus, hov/ever, is open to the same subjective influences and ration- 
alizations as an individuaFs values. The persecution of witches was once 
held to be desirable and was in line with progress according to the general 
opinion of the time. The burning or hanging of witches today would not 
be deemed progress. Capital punishment for stealing cattle was thought 
to be a progressive step in early California, but it is not so held in that 
state today. Capital punishment for murder is valued as good praGtice 
in the United States now, but it may not be in the future. Consensus of 
opinion is inconstant.^ This point was developed more fully in an earlier 
chapter, 3 where it was showm that nearly every value we cherish today 
has been condemned by some other people or at some other time, and 
that those we condemn today have been highly praised by others. 

1 Hornell Hart, the teghniq,ue of social progress, p. 53 ff., “a q^uantitati\’t: index of 
PROGRESS IN tools'"; also, chap, iv, “technological progress." 

2 Wilson D. Wallis, culture and progress. 

3 Chapter 11, “the r6le of culture." 
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The question of universal values. It may be asked: Are there not some 
values that have been held good in all cultures at all times? While no 
one has ever taken a census to find out, it would be possible to go through 
the histories and the ethnological monographs in search of values that are 
common to the peoples whose cultures have been recorded. If this were 
done, the findings would no doubt have to be stated in very abstract 
terms.^ ''Thou shalt not steaF’ is a commandment common to many 
cultures. Yet, when the abstract term, stealing, is applied to concrete 
situations, the guidance of the generalized commandment is not very 
helpful. The Blackfoot Indians praised stealing from the enemy, as have 
many other peoples. Slaves often steal from their masters and among 
themselves the practice may not be held bad. The same comments may 
be made upon the commandment, "Thou shalt not kill.'’ War and legal 
hanging are both considered necessary at times, and each results in loss of 
life. Again, the goals of progress are sometimes stated in such abstract 
form as the attainment of "the greatest good or the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number.” But even though such desiderata be held in many 
cultures over a long period of time, they indicate neither what actions are 
to be taken to secure these ends, nor when these ends are attained. Con- 
ceptions of happiness differ as do ideas of what is good for a people. In 
a word, while it may be possible to formulate conceptions of progress or 
valuations of change which apply to all time, the statements are too gen- 
eral to afford definite and sure guidance in specific situations at different 
times and in different cultures. The general goal of "true social co-oper- 
ation” has been posited by Hobhouse ^ as a basis for determining progress. 
As another illustration, C. M. Case ^ has argued for the criteria of utiliza- 
tion, equalization, and appreciation. While such general principles do 
not afford specific guidance, they nevertheless serve as tools to be used in 
thinking out the course of action we wish to pursue.4 Conceptions of 
progress, like general ethical principles, are of great value. 

Tests of group welfare. There have been various recent attempts to 
formulate more specific tests of group welfare, such as longevity, mental 
health, amount of leisure time.s But it would be a mistake to think that 

^JoHN Dewey and James H. Tufts, ethics (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1908). 

2 See L. T. Hobhouse, social evolution and political theory, pp. 152-53- 

3 G. M. Case, social PROCESS and human progress, chap. iv. 

, 4 Dewey and Tufts, 

sCf. Hornell Hart, the technique of social , progress; also J. K. Folsom, culture 
and social progress (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929)5 chap, v, pro- 
posed barometer of welfare.” 
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these values have universal acceptance. For instance, our own society 
places a high value on longevity, and great efforts are made to extend the 
length of life. This is not so true, however, in societies where suicide is in- 
stitutionalized, as in the East Indian practice of suttee. If a people be- 
lieves there is a happier land to which to go after death, under certain cir- 
cumstances death may be preferred to continued existence on earth. 
Much the same observation may be made concerning mental disorders. 
As was shown in a previous chapter, the psychotic individuals in some 
societies are esteemed rather than pitied.^ 

Progress as movement toward a definite objective. It might seem to the 
student that the preceding paragraphs have analyzed progress away. 
But such is not the case. For most persons there is such a thing as pro- 
gress. It is a movement toward an objective, thought to be desirable by 
the general group, for the visible future. Thus, in our society the aboli- 
tion of child labor is deemed a step in the direction of progress. Though 
there may be some individuals who do not think so, general opinion holds 
that it is desirable to keep young children from working in factories. 

When considering social progress, it is well to note the time and place 
qualifications. The abolition of child labor is an objective for our society 
in the present and near future. This aim may not be desirable in other 
cultures, and we do not know whether it would be what we would want 
a thousand years hence. If we look too far away we have trouble with 
the idea of progress. Child labor among the Bantu may be quite differ- 
ent from child labor in cotton mills in the United States. Likewise if we 
look too far ahead we are confused. It is undoubtedly desirable to look 
some distance into the future, but man cannot see many things very far 
ahead; he cannot see light with wave lengths shorter than those of ultra- 
violet, nor can the average person hear sounds of greater speed than 
twenty thousand vibrations per second. Why should man build for a 
trillion years hence? Who knows what conditions will be then? 
Raempffert ^ has described them as follows: 

Jeans has calculated that we are spiraling from the sun at the rate of 
little more than a yard a century. In i ,000,000,000,000 years we shall 

be 10,153,000,000 instead of 92,300,000 miles away The terrestrial 

temperature will be 54 degrees Fahrenheit lower than it is now, and the 
earth will be reduced to an icy bail swimming through space. If they 
^ Chapter XXI. 

^ Waldemar Kaempffert, SCIENC3E TODAY AND TOMORROW (Ncw York; The Viking Press), 
pp. 39-40. Copyright, 1939, by Waldemar Kaempffert. By permission of The Viking Presa 
Inc,, New York. 
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have not evaporated long before then the oceans will be frozen masses. 
The curtain falls when the atmosphere is precipitated first in blizzards 
of carbon dioxide and finally in a downpour of liquid air. No inventive 
genius can stave off death. After having stumbled into a universe that 
was never destined for life, man will be blotted out by forces that were 
hostile to him from the beginning of time and over which he triumphed 
for a brief hour. 

But even if the sun should explode^ as many stars have done, and 
destroy the earth in the distant future, that is no reason why we should 

not here and now prevent little children from growing up pale, anemic, 
and weak-boned in the shadow of sunless tenements. Even though the 
intellectuals split hairs in argument over whether the concept of the 

greatest good for the greatest number” as a goal of progress is valid 
because it does not conform to a normal probability curve, why should 
we allow one person to go insane every seven minutes? * Even though 
we cannot find a definition of progress that fits all societies at all times, 
why can we not remedy the present-day conditions that mean ten mil- 
lion sufferers from syphilis? ^ Even though we may not all agree on what 
social adjustment is, may not some of us work to prevent another war 
like that of 1914—18, which resulted in more than thirty-five million 
casualties; * or like the one which began in 1939, whose final cost will not 
be known for years? 

Social Control AND Planning 

THE TASK OF DIRECTING SOCIAL CHANGE. 

The analysis to this point has shown the subjectivity and variability 
of goals, and the difficulty of determining whether complex social changes 
are in the nature of progress.-* Because values are subjective, many 
social scientists dismiss them summarily and give them no consideration 
whatsoever. This is an attitude apparently appropriated from the 
natural scientists, who deal with things that do not possess values. In 
the case of human beings, however, it must be recognized that all groups 

^ Bureau of Census., patients in hospitals for mental disease, 1937 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), p. 13, gives the number of first admissions in 1937 as 78,217. 

2 S. W. Becker, ten million Americans have it (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
i 937 )j P- 9 - 

WORLD. ALMANAC, :'I935,';p.., 944. V' ' 

^ See A. J. Todd, theories of social progress (New York: The Macmiiian Company, 
1918), especially chap, vii, “criteria of progress.’* 
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set up values which are of the greatest significance for social life. The 
fact that consensus is subjective does not mean it is insignificant; quite 
the contrary, it influences human experience profoundly at many points. 
While it is probably not for the sociologist as a scientist to set up values, 
it is quite within the province of the sociologist as a human being to have 
values and to work for them. It is also important for him to recognize 
the values which are set up by the consensus of groups. Human values 
are, to the scientist, a system of data to be considered objectively like all 
other phenomena. 

Since there is a consensus of opinion on goals in every society, the 
questions arise: In terms of his own goals, what can man achieve? What 
goals can he attain? What control can actually be exercised? We have 
learned to control quite effectively the disposal of garbage, the burning 
of buildings, the pollution of the water supply. The activities of a 
modern city reflect an enormous amount of control. Much has been 
done to control the plagues that once worked such havoc. Man has 
overcome the forces of gravitation to fly through the air. The limitations 
of space he has transcended also, to the extent that he can converse across 
oceans. He has been able to dam up the mighty forces of rivers and to 
make the desert bloom. Yet man has not been able to control crime as 
he wants to do. The divorce rate is mounting, and the rate of insanity 
may be increasing too. It is clear that, while there is some control in 
human affairs, there are practical limits to the extent of control. The 
fact that we can control the disposition of garbage does not justify us 
in thinldng we can control evolution. Important, then, is the inquiry to 
which we turn, a consideration of the measure of control man now pos- 
sesses. 

LEADERSHIP AND CONTROL 

Before taking up the discussion of man’s control of social change, it is 
desirable first to make certain observations concerning leadership which 
may throw some light on the problem in hand, for control is generally 
effected by or through leaders. It is common knowledge that a social 
program may suffer because of poor leadership. It is frequently stated 
that the labor movement in the United States has been retarded in the 
past by lack of strong leadership. A strong leader may be able to achieve 
a great deal. The history of many a college shows a period of particu*- 
larly great prestige which is usually associated with the administration of 
an outstanding leader. 
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Limitations of leaders. While the power of the leader is generally 
appreciated, there is insufficient recognition of his limitations. It is 
most important in dealing realistically with progress and leadership 
to dismiss once for all the current fantasies and daydreams so widely 
prevalent. We tend to overestimate the originality, initiative, and even 
ability, of the leader. We are much inclined to hero-worshiping, a trait 
that may have been inculcated in us as children in admiration of, and 
affection for, our parents and elders who could do so much that we could 
not. Once this pattern of reaction has been set up in our personality, 
the leader simply becomes a conditioned stimulus in the place of the 
parent.^ Furthermore, it is to the advantage of leaders to encourage the 
attitude of hero-worship on the part of their followers. It is natural that 
leaders should claim victories. Presidents of the United States have 
often taken credit for prosperity when it was due to favorable rainfall 
in the wheat and corn belts or to the discovery of gold mines. It is 
natural, therefore, that presidents are blamed for business depressions, 
which they also play little part in making. 

It is naive to imagine that leaders initiate plans de novo^ especially in a 
country like the United States where so many pressure groups exist. In 
any case, as was pointed out in an earlier discussion of inventions, the 
leader is limited in what he can do; he is limited by his materials, by his 
knowledge, by the social attitudes of the group.^ The German Emperor 
Frederick II, a great man with a forceful personality and an able mind, 
was perhaps the most enlightened ruler of the Middle Ages. He was 
modern in outlook and ideas. But he dashed himself to pieces by op- 
posing the Papacy, for the mores of his time were ecclesiastical and 
hierocratic, and the people could not conceive of a state being “good” if 
it was not in complete harmony with the prevailing Church.^ Similarly, 
a leader in the United States in the nineteen-thirties could not prohibit 
the sale of liquor throughout the nation, nor could he permit unlimited 
immigration. If a leader tries too many undertakings that fail, he be- 
comes ineffective and is deposed. Even dictators have their great power 
only in theory. In practice they are by no means free to act as they 
please. They also have advisers and in a culture with a high develop- 
ment of the communication inventions they respond to pressure. From 

^ William F. OaBuim, “the great man versus social forges,” journal of social forces, 
^:225-~3 1, December, 1926. 

Chapter XXV. 

3 For other examples of great leaders who suffered defeat by opposing the mores of their 
time, see William Graham Sumner, folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906), pp. 87-^8. 
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this it may: be inferred that a- good leader is one who knows also how to 
'follow. 

While the popular view is that the leader makes the times, a realistic 
view emphasizes the exact opposite. There is some reciprocal action, 
but it is interesting to note that leaders have a way of arising in times of 
crisis. A general could hardly be a great man without a war. Presi- 
dents of the United States during wars tend to be great, for they then 
have more opportunity for great achievements. It is difficult for a presi- 
dent to be a great man unless some great crisis occurs in his administra- 
tion, These remarks in no sense deny leadership. They are intended 
merely to provide a realistic conception of the leader in an attempt to 
find out what can be done to control social change, in contrast to the 
story-book conception of great men. Leadership is necessary in any 
directing of social change, but it is also very definitely limited by the 
determinism of social forces.^ 

THE REALISTIC APPROACH TO CONTROL 

Despite the limitations of leadership, and the difficulty of deciding on 
goals, societies do undertake to control change. We now turn our at- 
tention, therefore, to a consideration of man’s power to control his 
destiny. Here again, it is necessary to differentiate between what is 
fantastic and what is practical. We may wish to build a bridge across 
the Atlantic Ocean from New York to Liverpool, but such a wish is the 
stuff of which dreams are made. We are familiar enough with engineer- 
ing to realize that it is not practical at the present time. But somehow 
in the realm of social progress we have our daydreaming and social 
engineering all mixed up. We may wish to abolish war or birth control. 
What seems simple for the person appears likewise easy for society. But 
such tasks are as difficult as building a bridge across the Atlantic. Many 
still believe in miracles in the social world, though the idea has been 
abandoned in medicine and physiology. Some day war and birth 
control may be abolished; but, if so, the task will have to be approached 
with full consideration of materials, ways and means; that is, it will be 
achieved, not by the mere magic of wish fulfillment, but by the tech- 
niques of social engineering. 

Since the world is governed by social forces, and not by mysterious 
leadership, a practical rule is to try to figure out first what is likely to 

^ “The leader is a cause, but, like all causes we know of, he is also an effect.’’ Charles 
Horton Cooley, human nature and the social order (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922), p. 357. 
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happen as a result of the social forces. Do the social forces favor or op- 
pose the proposed change? This question, if properly envisioned, takes 
the issue out of the world of fantasy and puts it into the world of reality. 
After this question has been answered to the best of our knowledge, then 
and then only is it good practice to ask another question. What can 
we do about it? To ask what can be done to bend the direction of the 
social trend is a more realistic approach than to start with the idea that 
we can do anything we want to do, if only we have enough faith and wilL 
We proceed to ask what is likely to happen in our changing world, with 
reference to the three factors, natural environment, biological heredity, 
and culture. 

Problem of man^s control over natural environment. The measure of 
man’s control over the natural environment was set forth in an earlier 
chapter,^ hence need not here be considered at length. Man has 
achieved some remarkable controls, such as the creation of artificial 
climate in houses. The natural environment itself has been altered by 
such things, among others, as deforestation and reforestation, the filling-in 
of swamps, and the diverting of rivers into new channels. In other cases, 
more numerous perhaps, man has not controlled natural environment 
but only its effects. This has been accomplished by such inventions as 
clothing, the umbrella, housing, and air-conditioning. The darkness of 
night is offset by artificial light for automobiles, for ships, for airplanes, 
and for outdoor games. The natural environment remains essentially 
unchanged, but its significance for man is not the same since he has 
various inventions such as those just mentioned. It may be concluded 
that ‘‘man lids broken down some geographical difficulties . . . improved 
the bearing of other conditions, and settled down to the endurance of 
still others.” ^ 

Fortunately there is no great need to control the larger aspects of the 
natural environment. For climate and the earth’s surface, the course of 
change is negligible over short periods of time. It scarcely seems pos- 
sible that man could control any great change along these lines; he could 
not, for example, prevent the onset of another ice age if it were to come. 
Fortunately no such occurrence is indicated for the near future. 

Problem of control over biological man. Human heredity is likewise 
relatively stable. For a whole people, biological selection is measured in 

^ Chapter IV. 

2 IsAXAH Bowman, geography in relation to the social sciences (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934), p- 118. 
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hundreds of years, and mutations perhaps in thousands. There has 
probably been no significant biological change in man’s hereditary 
endowment for perhaps ten thousand years or longer.^ The creation of 
mutation by X-ray recently in the fruit fly is not specific, and results in 
defective genes; it is of no value at present for the purpose under con- 
sideration. Heredity is the great stabilizing force. The facts, then, give 
no encouragement to man’s dream of evolving soon into a superman, a 
dream which so intrigues romantic minds like those of H. G. Wells and 
George Bernard Shaw. On the other hand, it is comforting to think that 
the possibilities of degeneration are also remote.^ 

While the course of change in biological man may be modified over 
long periods of time, the likelihood of modification in the immediate 
future is not great. While our knowledge of the laws of heredity has 
advanced remarkably within the past twenty-five years, our ignorance 
of the genes possessed by different family lines is still great. Biological 
stocks have risen and fallen in the past, but the selection was not con- 
sciously planned or executed by man. It would seem that the best 
prospect for eugenics in the near future is the denial of offspring to per- 
sons obviously carrying certain defective genes. As was pointed out in 
another place,^ this type of negative eugenics may prevent to a small ex- 
tent the appearance of defectives, but the achievement will not be great 
because most defective genes are recessive and it cannot be told in ad- 
vance whether an individual carries them or not. It is well to bear in 
mind, however, that research in genetics during the next hundred years 
or so may radically alter the eugenics program as it exists today. 

Even if the knowledge requisite for changing biological heredity were 
available, there would still remain the problem of control, Man has 
so far not viewed the eugenics program with favor, as judged by achieve- 
ments. The program has met indifference or actual hostility. The 
sterilization program, for instance, has on the whole failed to win popular 
support, though during the past five or ten years an average of about 
thirteen hundred persons in our state institutions for the insane and 
criminal have been sterilized.^ It has been repugnant to a people who 

^ Edwin Grant Conklin, the direction of human evolution (New Yoi'k: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1921), p. 59: “There can be no doubt that human evolution has halted, either 
temporarily or permanently ...” 

2 See Herbert S. Jennings, the biological basis of human nature (New York: W. W, 
Norton Company, 1930), chap, x, “what can we hope from eugenics?” 

3 Chapter III. 

4 Committee of the American Neurological Association, eugenical sterilization (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp. 8-20. 
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PLATE 18. ADJUSTMENT OF CULTUI^ TO THE BIOLOGICAL NATURE OF MAN 
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PLATE 19, PLAN OF THE FUTURE CITY, AS PROJECTED AT THE 
NEW YORK world’s FAIR 

The design of the City of Tomorrow is based in large part on the automobile and the airplane. 
This city plan is a symbol of what is needed in all phases of our changing culture. Technological 
changes precipitate the new conditions and are the best basis for making plans. The alternative 
of planning is drifting into more cultural lags. 
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love liberty and who hold to a social philosophy of laissez-faii e. Even 
less cordial has been the popular attitude toward suggestions of betteiing 
the stock through selective mating. It will be necessary to develop a 
different consensus on the part of the group if eugenics is to prospei . 

Such a new attitude is, of course, not impossible. 

The prospect is much better of improving individuals biologically dui- 
ing their lifetime. This program does not involve the manipulation of 
the factors of heredity. Also, the process must be repeated in the case of 
each generation. The program calls for improving the environment 
in which the body gi'ows. As was shown earlier, the control of disease, 
especially during the early years of childhood, has already led to an im- 
proved human constitution. Superior feeding, due to the knowledge 
about vitamins and minerals, has also contributed to this end.'^ Further 
gains along these lines may be anticipated. There is always the prospect 
also that fuller knowledge of the hormones will bring improved structure. 
Quite maiv'elous achievements have been made among the low'er animals 
by dealing with the endocrine glands and the vitamin content of the diet. 
Striking character changes have been demonstrated in brown leghorn 
chickens by removing the ovary of a female chick two or three days after 
hatching. It grows up as a typical cock in head furnishings - combs 
and wattles- and has a typical cock plumage.^ Young rats have been 
brought to maturity in the course of three to four days’ treatment with 
fresh pituitary gland tissue.^ Likewise old age has been^ brought on 
prematurely by giving rats a diet deficient in the filtrate of vitamin A 
Though these things have been done in the process of growth of animals 
in the experimental laboratory, such achievements seem to e quite 
impractical now for the growth of man. But he would be rash mdee 
who said that none of these seemingly miraculous changes wou e 
made in man some time in the future. It may be concluded that, at the 
moment, the process of growth of the individual holds better prospects 
for human improvement than does the process of heredity in breeding. 


X For further discussion of these P°“|.the The' MacSn^'ccmpaS; 
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Problem of control over culture. We come now to the realm of the 
superorganic, where changes have been occurring most rapidly. These 
changes have taken place^ not through changes in man’s biological 
nature, but through the addition of inventions, both mechanical and 
soeiaL These have become numerous and frequent in modern times 
because of the accumulative nature of the superorganic. 

Is it possible to control inventions? Raymond Fosdick ^ raises an even 
graver question. He asks, “Can the old savage be trusted with the tools 
which he has created?” It certainly does not seem practicable for man 
to control his inventions on a large scale, although certain individual, 
major elements may be regulated. It is conceivable that the introduc- 
tion of the mechanical cotton-picker might be controlled,*' or even the 
inception of a war. But would it have been possible to control the effects 
of the invention of the steam engine, which created cities and influenced 
family life, business, government, and religion so profoundly? Cer- 
tainly not. Can the Orient stop the importation of western culture? 
Is China free to import or not to import the mechanical inventions and 
social systems of the western world, as it is sometimes claimed? These 
questions suggest the magnitude of the task. 

Inventions and scientific discoveries are held in favor by the popula- 
tion and hence their stoppage would be difficult; the control of invention, 
by the way, is generally interpreted as meaning their promotion not their 
denial. Inventions are stimulated by demand for them„ Increased 
demand brings results through improved organization of research. Of 
course, before an invention can be made, the elements underlying it 
must first be in existence. No amount of demand for the steamboat in 
1600 would have produced it, because the steam engine had to come 
first. But considering our present great accumulation of knowledge, the 
chances are good that many inventions will be produced if the demand 
for them is strong enough. The drinking fountain could have been 
produced at any time after plumbing was developed, but it was delayed 
until the germ theory of disease became common knowledge and created 
a demand for a more sanitary public drinking apparatus. With the 
resources of a w'ealthy civilization supporting the strong demand for a 
cure for cancer, it is likely that the disease will be brought increasingly 
under control. These observations show how difficult it is to speed or 
slow up inventing. 

^ Raymond D, Fosdick. the old savage in the new civilization, p. vi. 

^ The Rust brothers, inventors of the machine, propose to lease it only to persons agreeing 
to specified conditions regarding minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor, and dis- 
placement of labor. 
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For all this, it is to be noted that the production of more useful in- 
ventions, social or mechanical, or the crushing out of harmful ones, does 
not represent complete control over the superorganic. The reason is 
that inventions not only have immediate uses; they also have effects 
throughout the superorganic. The two conditions are different and must 
be kept distinct^ The stimulus that leads a man to produce a useful in- 
vention is its immediate use. He wants to make more yards of cloth 
with a new weaving machine run by steam. He does not realize it will 
have the social effect of increasing divorces. The problem of the control 
of social change resolves itself largely into the problem of the control of 
the effects of inventions. 

Before these social effects can be controlled, they must first be antici- 
pated. ^ We are far from showing such foresight in our present civiliza- 
tion. Social effects are generally not only not anticipated; they are not 
recognized even when they come, and they are heeded too late. The 
automobile had an effect on another type of transportation, the railroad, 
but the effect was not appreciated in time by the owners of certain rail- 
roads, who soon found themselves bankrupt. 

The process of change is one in which the invention comes before we 
anticipate its social effects. Instead of controlling invention, invention 
is cracking the whip to make us hurry to adjust to the effects it creates. 
It is as though we were always running to try to catch the technological 
train. This is the situation which has led to the proposal that a mora- 
torium be declared on invention and scientific discovery until the social 
institutions of man catch up. Even if such a thing could be done, the 
inventions already in existence would probably continue to exert social 
influences for centuries to come. 

This discussion has so far been concerned with the possible control of 
mechanical inventions and their social effects. The same analysis holds 
for the control of social inventions and their influences on society. It 
was difficult to foresee a recent social invention, the totalitarian state, 
exemplified by Fascist Italy. This invention is certainly difficult to 
controL Once in operation, the effects of the totalitarian state on per- 
sonality and behavior, on customs and manner of life, are impossible to 
controL Again, if we cannot control war, how can we expect to control 

^ For fuller discussion of the distinction between the immediate uses of an invention and its 
social effects, both direct and derivative, see Chapter XX VL 
3 National Resources Comiiiittee, technological trends and national policy (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1937). 
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all its many social effects? So, too, the business depression cannot as 
yet be prevented, nor can we .control the social effects of the business 
cycle. Indeed, we do not even know as yet what all of the effects are, 
although we have experienced some very severe depressions. The pre- 
diction of the social effects of social inventions is, then, as difficult as in, 
the case of mechanical inventions. 

No doubt this problem of predicting effects of inventions, like other 
problems, would yield results if it were studied more. But few scientists 
are seriously trying to find what will be the future effects of the new' 
technologies; instead we spend much time in analyzing past history, 
which does not repeat itself in an age of change. The human race is like 
the passengers in a bus wuth seats turned so that they always look back- 
ward. The driver too looks backward while the bus hurtles ahead across 
the open country through the mist at terrific speed. It is preposterous 
to talk seriously about controlling social change when so few'^ are looking 
ahead for the derivative influences of inventions. 

THE ADJUSTMENTS AT POINTS OF STRAIN 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that to boast about 
controlling social evolution and directing the course of progress is much 
too grandiose, though to do so is quite in keeping with man’s ego and 
dreams. Man cannot control geographical conditions, he cannot control 
biological evolution, and he cannot at the present time control the 
superorganic. What can he do? We need not answer, as the ancients 
did, by comparing man to ‘^‘^the fly who, sitting on the axle of the chariot 
wheel, said, 'What a dust do I raise! ’ ” Man’s will and wash do play a 
part in the course of change, even though the role is, as far as we can see, 
a more modest one than is generally supposed. 

Even if natural environment, culture, and heredity cannot be con- 
trolled as we would like, the conclusion need not be discouraging. In- 
deed, if we could control them, that fact might be discouraging, since 
our knowledge of the ends to which w^e might direct the changes is so 
meager and unsatisfactory. The really urgent need for control is at 
certain critical points in these three great areas where they impinge on 
each other. We cannot control the whole geographical environment, 
but we can control the floods of the Ohio River, a focal point w^here the 
superorganic and the inorganic worlds are not well adjusted. Fortu-. 
nately, it is just these critical sectors that are often amenable to control. 
Many of them are within reasonable reach of man’s abilities. The places 
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where control is most needed are generally those that are the most sus- 
ceptible to practical social engineering. These are the areas where 
social problems are said to exist, and vigorous efforts to solve them will 
often meet with success. The practical need, then, is not so much for 
control over the basic processes of change as it is for control over the 
focal points of strain which these processes produce. 

THE BASIC FACTORS AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

This book, which is fast drawing to a close, has dealt with certain basic 
factors in the social life of man: culture, heredity, geographic environ- 
ment, and the group. These phenomena have been analyzed and their 
functioning has been described. In this closing section we have dis- 
cussed these factors from the point of view of change and in this closing 
chapter we have been concerned with whether the course of the changes 
in these factors is one of progress. It seems impossible to find agreement 
or a scientific answer as to what progress is for a very long period ahead 
or for a great variety of cultures, though there are a number of general 
statements of goals that are helpful as tools in trying to direct a particular 
change in a progressive way. 

The four factors dealt with in this book can be used as the basis for a 
unifying conception. This systematization rests on the idea of change 
and the idea of adjustment. All these factors are in a process of change, 
though the changes in natural environment and in hereditary evolution 
are very slow. The superorganic and the types of groups which it fosters 
are in modern times changing very rapidly. Since these factors ai'e all 
correlated, but are changing at unequal rates of speed, there naturally 
arises the question of whether these changes lead to good adjustments or 
to maladjustments. This concept of adjustment among changing factors 
was developed in the preceding chapter where it was observed that the 
different parts of the superorganic change at unequal rates of speed. 
It is possible to use this concept of harmonious adjustment among the 
changing factors of nature, man, culture, and group as a tool of guidance 
in control. In any given culture, collective action on a social problem 
can in many instances be taken, with a view to working out a more har- 
momous adjustment of the several factors involved. 

Nearly everyone would like to lessen the amount of illness, which is an 
unsatisfactory adjustment between biological man and his environment. 
We work hard at programs of public health and at the development of 
scientific medicine. Mental disorders are largely a maladjustment be- 
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1 45% of pre-school children immunized to date” 

One third of pre-school children immunized since 1929” 
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FIGURE 151 . THE DEGREASE IN THE CRUDE ANNUAL DEATH RATES FROM 
DIPHTHERIA PER 100,000 CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE, 1880-1934 

This chart shows the remarkable progress in the fight against diphtheria made possible by scientific 
discoveries and public health programs. The progress is in terms of a specific objective set up by 
the community, namely, the prevention of death froth disease. From L. I. Dublin and A. j. 
Lotka, totenty-five years of health PROGRESS jJSfew fork, 1^37). By permission oj 
the Metropolitan Life hisurance Company. 


tween our inherited nature and the superorganic, and few there are who 
would not want a better adjustment. Soil erosion is by common consent 
an unfortunate adjustment between nature and the superorganic. 

Business depressions are maladjustments resulting from contemporary 
changes. They did not exist in earlier ages. Their counterpart then 
was famine, a bad adjustment between nature and man. Tragic mal- 
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adjustments are found in the distant past, as well as in the present, and are 
likely to occur in the future as far as we can see. For hundreds of 
thousands of years man was adjusted to an environment which called 
for muscular activity in the open air and the consumption of certain 
types of foods. Since this type of life existed for such a long time, it must 
be assumed that man achieved a fair measure of adjustment to it." But 
now, suddenly, the superorganic has produced cities, a radically different 
type of environment. Is man well adjusted to sedentary life indoors and 
to long hours at monotonous repetitive tasks? Does the cave man live 
satisfactorily in the modern city? It is theoretically possible for the 
changed superorganic to have brought about an environment to which 
man is better adapted. He may, of course, be better adapted to the 
factory machine than to the saber-tooth tiger. But the question is a 
permanent one, for the problem of adjustment between man and his 
culture will always exist.^ 

Biological man is fortunately very adaptable, more so than most other 
animals. He lives in nearly every land of the earth. But this adaptabil- 
ity is not infinite. If pushed too far strains appear. So also culture is 
highly modifiable. Satisfactory adjustments would seem possible. 

Attempts to control change and to secure better adaptations can be 
made through reform movements which initiate changes of a slow, evolu- 
tionary natui'e. But sometimes the changes come precipitately in revo- 
lutions. These two methods of change occupy our attention in the next 
section, 

REFORM AND REVOLUTION 

In a stationary society, when adjustments are once made they are likely 
to be rather abiding. In a changing society such as ours, however, such 
is not the case. New conditions bring new problems and further need 
for readjustment. Even on the old problems, new viewpoints are likely 
to develop. New insights are constantly being acquired as the result of 
new discoveries and inventions, and these tend in some measure to effect 
a new consensus. A demand thus arises for a change or reform in the 
old procedure. In the case of persons suffering from mental disorders, 
there have been many reforms in treatment in recent years. At one time 
certain mentally disordered individuals were thought bewitched and 

^ G. T. W. Patrick, the psychology of relaxation. 

=*JoHN Dewey, “the interpretation of the savage mind,*’ the psychological review, 
9:217-30, May, 1902. ■ 
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were executed. Even quite recently the insane were simply segregated, 
and often abused. The idea of caring for them sympathetically and 
scientifically is of very recent date, and represents the outcome of a vigor- 
ous reform movement. In a changing society there are usually numerous 
reform movements; that is, organized attempts to change the type of con- 
trol employed in critical situations. 

Reform movements go through a series of steps or periods somewhat as 
follows.^ First the need for the change is recognized, usually by a few in- 
dividuals. They agitate for reform. If their propaganda is successful, 
it results in a growing public awareness of the need for the change. At 
this point the program may be more definitely formulated and an organi- 
zation set up. Then follows the second period, one of campaigning, with 
special effort being made to bring pressure to bear upon those individuals 
and agencies that play strategic roles in the situation. If the reform 
movement is successful, its program is established and, in the third period, 
becomes part of the accepted institutional set-up. In due course, new 
dissatisfaction may arise, and the cycle may be repeated. Since reform 
movements are in the nature of social inventions, they are subject to the 
same tests as inventions in general. That is, their success depends on 
whether or not they fit into the folkways, suit the public mood, and are 
workable. Equally important, reforms must reckon with the opposition 
of the vested interests, the groups that stand to lose something if the 
change is effected. 

Revolution is a rapid change of some magnitude in culture. In the 
very nature of things it does not occur in a stationary society, but only in 
one that is changing. As was pointed out in an earlier chapter,^ however, 
revolution is a function of invention which is more likely to occur in a 
single series than in the whole of the superorganic. The automobile con- 
stitutes a sort of revolution in the series known as transportation. An 
invention of even greater magnitude was the steam engine, which ushered 

in the industrial revolution. ^ _ u i 

The type of change most frequently called revolution occurs in the cul- 
tural series known as government. That is, the term revolution as gener- 
ally used refers to a rapid, widespread change in the political organization 
of a society. Apart from the sudden and extensive political changes, a 
governmental upheaval may have little social significance, as in certain 

' I Jerome Davb, contemporary sociai. movements (New York: D. Appleton-Gentury 

Companys 1930)? p. 8 fF, 
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Latin- American countries where frequent governmental changes have 
occurred by violent means but without much effect upon other aspects 
of community organization. Where the social effects of political revo- 
lution are more impressive, the revolution usually represents an attempt 
to adjust a long-standing lag in the political sector. Such a revolution 
is to be explained in terms of unequal rates of change in correlated parts 
of culture. A change first occurs in the material realm. Owing to 
changes in the economic organization, let us say, wealth concentrates in- 
creasingly in the hands of the few, while the condition of the poor grows 
more and more wretched. There is great unrest among them, accen- 
tuated by the communication inventions. Thanks to the latter, it is 
possible for the oppressed masses in one country to learn about the more 
favorable conditions of other peoples, and so to become emboldened in 
their own ambitions. The situation thus calls for some change in the 
system of control, in order to ease the strain. Owing to the blind re- 
sistance of the ruling classes, however, no such changes may be permitted. 
A situation of this sort may go on for a long time, so that the strain be- 
comes very great. 

Widespread misery and oppression, however, do not by themselves 
cause revolutions. It is necessary also that acute resentment against 
these conditions be felt by the masses, and moreover that they entertain 
some hope for substantial betterment.^ In China there has long been 
general economic misery, but little revolutionary activity, and the same 
is true in India, where the Hindu religion operating through the caste 
system rationalizes the lot of the destitute and thus allays discontent. 
Hence, before revolution can occur, the misery of the people must be 
exploited by a small group which stands to gain by the change and is 
^villing to furnish the necessary leadership and to use extreme methods 
to achieve its ends. 

It is reported that in all human history no real revolution has developed 
in less than three generations.^ That is to say, an enormous lag accumu- 
lates, and the political revolution is merely an attempt to effect a long- 
delayed and substantial adjustment. The degree of violence is in pro- 
portion to the amount of maladjustment. It was greater in France than 
in England, and greater in Russia than in France.'^ 

^ George Soule, the coming American revolution (New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1934)- 

2 L. P. Edwards, the natural history of revolution, p. 16. 

3 See H. M. Hyndman, the evolution of revolution (New York: Boni and Liveright, 
1921). 
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SOCIAL PLANNING 

A movement which has recently come into great prominence is that 
known as social planning. ■ It differs from reform in a mimber of respects. 
While reform is remedial and corrective, planning is preventive and con- 
structive. A plan is laid out as an achievement to be made in a certain 
length of time. The emphasis is on the practical rather than on aspira- 
tions of the fantasy type. The various state planning boards have been 
quite successful in looldng into the more immediate future and in plan- 
ning for such practical considerations as educational facilities, electric 
power, and flood control.^ Emphasis has been on the practical side in 
successful planning. A plan is usually not concerned with eternity or 
infinity. Furthermore, it does not essay to deal with the whole super- 
organic, but only with a manageable portion of it. 

Planning has the virtue of looking ahead, which is essential in a chang- 
ing society. Unless there is what Comte called ‘‘prevision,” it is idle even 
to talk of control. Earlier sociologists, like Spencer, believed control was 
neither possible nor desirable. ^ Spencer taught that the social heritage 
grows according to fixed, ineluctable laws and that interference usually 
makes things worse. Comte, on the contrary, believed that man had the 
power to look ahead and to control his destiny. 3 Later this idea was 
brilliantly developed by Ward, 4 who used the phrase, “social telesis,” 
meaning societal self-direction. While Ward was unduly impressed with 
man’s intellectual powers and exaggerated greatly the amount of control 
possible, he nevertheless did perform a valuable service in stressing the 
possibility and importance of looking and planning ahead. 

Of course, it would be good to know aU the very long-time trends, but 
in our ignorance it is possible to act with a vision that extends only for 
a few hundred years or even for just the lifetime of our grandchildren. 
The further a trend line is extended forward into the unknown, the more 
inaccurate the forecast. In fact, a great extension is usually worthless. 
It may be vdse to establish parks and playgrounds in a certain section of 

^ See National Resources Board, state planning, review of activities and progress 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935)* 

-Herbert Spencer, first principles (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1878); and 
especially man versus the state (D, Appleton and Company, 1888). 

3 August Comte, positive philosophy (London: Triibner and Company, 1875-90), Mar- 
tineau translation, vol. 11, p. 73. 

4 Lester F. Ward, applied sociology (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906); also dynamic 
sociology (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1898). 
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the city even if we do not know whether the city will be in existence ten 
thousand years hence or what the distribution of the population will then 
be. The Rockefeller Foundation refuses to dictate the disposal of their 
gifts forever, claiming they do not know that what is good now will be 
desirable fifty years from now. The story is told of a man from New York 
who went west in the middle of the last century to stake out a claim. 
He was befriended in a western city, where he found himself badly in need 
of sustenance. Later, when success came to him he established a founda“ 
tion of money the interest of which was to be used to befriend home- 
steaders who became stranded in the western city. But now there are 
no applicants. Man’s vision is too limited to plan for eternity. 

More often than not, however, it is possible to act successfully in accord- 
ance with short-time advances. Most social or national policies are 
framed on this basis. The practicality of long or short policies varies with 
the problem in hand. In the case of racial stock and eugenics it is desir- 
able to take a longer point of view. The same is true in regard to the 
natural resources of the earth’s surface. But the majority of acts of a city 
council, for instance, deal with matters where long perspective is not 
necessary. When we start out on a; trip we want to know that we are not 
wandering aimlessly, but going to destination A. We may even know 
that following this trip we plan to go to destination B. But it is not neces- 
sary to know all the succeeding trips for the rest of our lives. 

Experience with planning in recent years enables us to see some of the 
difficulties.^ The Five-Year Plan in Russia was in large part an achieve- 
ment in the industrialization of the country. Suggestive, too, is the fact 
that the name of the National Planning Board in the United States was 
changed to the National Resources Planning Board, Planning boards 
probably deal more successfully with material situations of not too com- 
prehensive scope, where measurement is possible. As Keller ^ expresses it, 
'Tn this field the means are as readily susceptible of test as the ends are 
definite and concrete, and so there is some hope of attaining solid and 
lasting results.” To plan in regard to some social organization like com- 
munism or fascism is difficult because they involve highly emotional ma- 
terial about which opinion is divided. Controversial social questions 
are not planned for very successfully. 

^ Findlay Mackenzie, editor, planned society, yesteri>ay, i’oday, tomorrow (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937), Part III, “control and planning in particular areas of economic 
activity.” For a comprehensive bibliography of the subject, see pp. 939-78, 

2 A. G. Keller, societal evolution (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915), p. 167, 
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Furthermore^ to carry out a plan successfully often requires a high de- 
gree of organization, as in the case of the army. A high degree of organi- 
zation, means discipline and loss of liberty. Hence planning is opposed 
by those who lean toward laissez-faire as a social policy. ^'Democratic 
parliamentary government cannot plan, it can merely improvise,’’ ^ un- 
less it is willing to delegate considerable authority to the executive. Con- 
centration of authority is needed for the successful formulation and prose- 
cution of a plan. Otherwise the program is likely to be subject to fluctua- 
tions and modifications, as the result, for instance, of the pressure of in- 
terests that are powerful and that stand to lose by the new program. A 
great change in a heterogeneous society such as ours is certain to be inimi- 
cal to the interests of some established groups, no matter how beneficial 
it may be for the people as a whole. 

Despite this and other opposition, however, the planning movement 
has been gaining ground.^ Planning is likely to develop in many differ- 
ent sectors of the advancing superorganic, which after all is very complex. 
Practical plans are likely to be many and heterogeneous, dealing with 
manageable problems for a near future. While concern with ultimate 
goals for the whole of civilization continues, the practical work will go 
forward in many areas from day to day, with efforts to plan a little ahead 
for the particular problem. There will be plans that are not in line, and 
movements will develop for co-ordination, which will be greatly needed. 
There then wifl be a swing of emphasis to progress on the grand scale, to 
be followed in turn by a demand for a more specific practical plan. The 
whole process will thus go forward, and, if success follows, perhaps practi- 
cal plans in the years to come will be more comprehensive and better in- 
tegrated than it is possible for them to be at the present time. 

^ Sir Arthur Salter, the framework of an ordered society (New York: The Mac- 
millan Cbmpany, 1933). 

A measure of the increasing interest in social planning is the growing volume of literature 
on the subject. For the period 1923-33, a total of 1598 titles have been noted. The number 
of titles increased per year, with 16 titles in 1923-24 and 401 in 1932. Evelyn C, Brooks and 
Lee M. Brooks, “a decade of ‘planning’ literature,” social forges, 12:427-59, March, 
1934 * 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . Does the fact that man has evolved from lower orders mean he 
has progressed? Are evolution and progress synonymous? 

2. How does the concept of progress rest upon values? Are there 
any constant or universal values? 

3. Does the history of the United States show progress in technol- 
ogy? In art? In business organization? In morality? 

4. Why do we venerate our leaders so highly? 

5. Is Hitler alone responsible for modern Germany? How does 
it happen that dictatorships have been set up in a number of 
different countries within a short space of time? 

6. What are some innovations that the President of the United 
States could not possibly succeed in introducing at the present 
time even if he wished to do so? 

7. What possibilities for control over biological man does the 
eugenics program offer today? 

8. What is the significance of the fact that the totalitarian states 
are more favorably disposed toward eugenics than the democ- 
racies? 

9. Is it possible for man to control the course of civilization? 
What would be involved in such control? 

I o. Why is it difficult to anticipate the social effects of an invention 
like television? 

11. What inventions of recent times may be regarded as revolu- 
tionary in their effects? 

12. What planning projects have been projected in your com- 
munity? What are their prospects for success? Do they con- 
cern fundamental social problems? 

13. *‘The practical need, then, is not so much for contiol ovei the 
basic processes of change as it is for control over the focal 
points of strain which these processes produce.’’ Illustrate, 

TOPICS FOR REPORTS 


1. Varying conceptions of progress existing in different eras. 

2. The idea of progress in modern Germany. 
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3. Social planning in Mexico. 

4. Social planning and the T.V.A. 

5. The relation of leadership and the social situation. 

6. The social philosophy of the inventors of the mechanical cotton 
picker. 

7. The process of reform as illustrated by the history of the treat- 
ment of the mentally disordered. 

8. The revolutionary cycle exemplified by the Russian revolution. 

9. The development of the concept of social planning. 

10, A report on J. A. Leighton, social philosophies in conflict. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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Amazulus, monotheists, 665-666 
Ambivert, 249 

America, no evidence of Neanderthal man, 28; 
early culture, 42 

American Arbitration Association, 382 


American Issue, 288, 289, illus. and n. i 
American Medical Association, booklet on 
code of ethics, 60, n. 3 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, public relations program, 286 
Anatomy, relation to personality, 1 53-1 54 
Andaman Islanders, expression of emotion 
among, 144-145 

Anderson, E. L., bibliographical note, 342 
Anderson, H. Dewey, cited, 320, n. 2 
Angakiit, 38, 40 

Angell, Robert C., cited, 757, n. 3 

Anger, 52-53; response of Dionne quintuplets, 

15S 

Anglo-Indians, problem of, 387 and n. 2 
Animism, 665 
Anna, case of, 5-6 
Annis, A. D., cited, 298, n. i 
'Anti-Saloon League, example of a pressure 
group, 287-289, 290, 292, 299 
Anti-social individuals, definition of, 2 1 5 
Ants, instinctive behavior of, 22; social be- 
havior of, 1 41-142 

Apes, accomplishment of, 3; lack of social 
heritage, 12; invention by, 26; communica- 
tion among, 26-27 
Appolonian culture, 200 
Arbitration, as accommodation, 382-383 
Arnett, C. E., cited, 169, n. 2 
i Arnold, Thurman W., bibliographical note, 

I 614 

I Artificial selection, 78-79, 913-915 
Aryan language, 94 
Ascenic type of body, 154 
Asch, S. E., cited, 154, n. 2 
Assault, frequency of in cities, 534, table 
Assimilation, definition of term, 383-384; not 
necessarily related to accommodation, 384- 
387; summary of, 390-391 
Associations (psychological), examples of, 139; 
(in social organization) definition and ex- 
amples of, 555-556, 560-561; development 
of, 561-564; distribution of, 564-565; rela- 
tion to social institutions, 555, 565; among 
primitive people, 621-622 
Attributes, 69 

Aurignacian culture, chronology chart, 30; 
implement from, 32, drawings; stage of 
man’s biological development in, 786-787 
Australian tribes, culture of, 31, 31, n. i; re- 
ligion of, 672 

Australoids, classification of, 96, 97 diagram 
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Automobiles invention of, 789-791; social 
effects ofj 855, illus., 860, 861, illus. 
Auto-theft, frequency of in cities, 534, table 
Ayres, Leonard, cited, 601, illus. 

Azilian period, chronology chart, 30 

Baboon colony, family organization of, 700 
Baganda, religious beliefs among the, 659, n. 
I, 665, 673 

Bagehot, Walter, quoted, 60 
Bain, Read, cited, 26, n. 2, 171, n. i 
Baker, O. E., cited, 435, map; quoted,^ 452- 
453; on contribution of farm population to 
city, 464-465; bibliographical note, 515; 
cited, 520, map; 523, maps 
Ballard, L. V., bibliographical note, 567 
Bantus, infrequency of insanity among, 222; 

class status in the Congo, 318 
Barnes, Harry Elmer, cited, 347, n. i 
Barnes, Joseph, cited, 339, n. i 
Barnett, H. G., on “potlatch” ceremony, 578 
Barnett, James D., on direct legislation, 651- 
632 and n. i 

Baruch, Dorothy Walter, cited, 731, n. 2 
Basic inventions, 794 and n. i 
Batchelor, Bronson, cited, 286, n. 2 
Bathonga, social organization in, 309 
Bathurst, J. E., on degree of correlation be- 
tween aggressiveness and sympathy, 370, 
cited, n. i 

Bauer, E., cited, 77, n. 2 
Beard, Charles A., cited, 563, n. i; on prop- 
erty and U,S. Constitution, 631, n. i; bib- 
liographical note, 771; cited, 874, 875 
Beard, Mary R., cited, 563, n. i 
Beard, William, bibliographical note, 875 
Becker, Howard, cited, 347, n. i 
Becker, S. W., cited, 909, n. 2 
Beckman, John, cited, 777, n. i, 815, n. i 
Begbie, H,, cited, 150, n. i 
Behavior (individual) controlled by culture, 
56-57, chart, 63; linked to physical traits, 
1 12; influenced by climate, 113-117 
(social) as part of social environment, 

164- 165; formed by behavior mechanisms, 

165- 171 

Behavior mechanisms, description of funda- 
mental, 165-171 

Bella Coola Indians, female deity, 666 
Bender, I. E., cited, 149, n. 4 1 

Benedict, Ruth, cited, 48, n. i; on Appolon-i 
ian and Dionysian culture, 200, cited, n. i ;l 
quoted, 21 1; cited, 213; on infrequent j 
psychoses among American Indians, 222,1 
cited, n. 2; on English culture, 279, n. x; oni 
“patterns” of culture, 745, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 771 ' 

Berdaches^ 237-238 1 

Berglund, A., cited, 410, n. i 
Berle, A. A., Jr., bibliographical note, 614 
Bernard, Jesse, cited, 728-730 
Bernard, L. L., cited, 141, n. i, 270, 668,; 


Bernstein, G., cited, 150, n. 2 
Bernstein, V. H., cited, 197, n. i 
Bews, J. W., bibliographical note, 429 
Bimodal curve, 191 

Biological nature, relation to culture, 51-53; 
graphing variability of traits of, ^-72; 
not the determiner of function, 100; meth- 
ods by which changes brought about in, loB 
Birds, learning among, 24 
Birth rate, by economic classes, 310, charr, 
483, chart; on farms as source of population 
for cities, 463-464; effect on distribution of 
population, 466; decreasing, 474 (as limit 
on Malthusian theory), 479-486, 496, 513; 
in cities, 534 

Blackwell, Gordon W., cited, 325, n. 2 

Blatz, William E., cited, 1 57, n. i 

Bleuler, Eugen, cited, 240 

Block, H., cited, 1 54, n. 2 

Blood pressure, changes with culture, 148, n. i 

Blue-laws, 60 

Blumenthal, Albert, 533, n. 4; bibliographical 
note, 549 

Blumer, Herbert, bibliographical note, 304 
Boas, Franz, cited, 27, n. i, 30, 81, n. i, 66, 
82, n. 3, 96, n. 1, 98, n. 3, 375, n. 2, 570, n. i, 
666, n. 2, 705, n. i, 802, n. i; quoted, on 
cephalic index, 83, diagram, 128, citation, 
n. 2; bibliographical notes, 104, 81 1, 812 
Boats, Eskimo, 37; early use of, 41-42; as 
effective transportation, 585, 587 
i Bodenhafer, N. B., cited, 902 
! Bogardus, Emory S., on kinds of group life, 
251 ; on American race reactions, 388, table, 
389; bibliographical note, 392 
Boisen, Anton T., cited, 240 
Bok, Edward, mentioned, 386, cited, n. 2 
Bonds, corporation, 588 
Bone implements, Mousterian, 29; Magdalen- 
ian, 34, illus.; Eskimo, 35, illus.; date of 
origin, 43, chart 

Booth, Charles, bibliographical note, 614 
Borsodi, Ralph, cited, 733, n. i 
Boucher^ 785 

Bow and arrow, date of origin of, 43, chart 
Bowen, C. D., cited, 257, n. 4 
Bowers, R. V., cited, 415, diagram, 417, dia- 
gram 

Bowles, Gordon T., cited, 82, n. i, 87, n. i 
Bowman, Isaiah, cited, 126, maps; quoted on 
artificial climate, 127, citation, n. i; Quoted, 
913, citation, n. 2 
Brackett, A. G., cited, 355, n. i 
Brain size, of the gorilla and man, 27; of 
Neanderthal man, 29; of the Pithecan- 
thropus, 29 

Breasted, Henry, cited, 800, n. 2 
Breckinridge, Sophonisba P., cited, 564, n. 1 
Bridges, G. B., cited, 76, illus. 

Briggs, Arthur E., cited, 152, li. i 
Bronner, Augusta F., on family background of 
delinquency, 181, citation, n. 3; cited, 2x6, 
n, I, 731, n. 3; bibliographical note, 240 



Bronze, use of, 42; date of early use, 43, chart 
Bronze age, chronology chart, 30 
Brook Farm experiment, 350-351 
Brooks, Evelyn G. and Lee M., cited, 928, n. 2 
Brunner, Edmund de S., cited, 406, n. i, 422, 
n. I, n. 3, 485, chart, 565, n. 2, 678, n. i, 
689, n. I, 757, n. 7; bibliographical notes, 
549^ 696 

Brimtz, G. G., cited, 299, n. i 
Bryce, James, on American social classes, 332; 
cited, 507, n. i 

Buck, John Lossing, cited, 710, diagram, 71 1, 
diagram 

Buffalo Bill, mentioned, 183 
Buhler, G., cited, 352, n. 3 
Bull-roarers, in New Guinea, 210, 621-622 
Bumpus, H. G., on natural selection (spar- 
rows), 77-78; citation, 77, n. 4 
Burgess, Ernest W., bibliographical notes, 17, 
189, 190, 270, 368, 393, 431, 737; cited, 383, 
n. I, 41 1, n. 2, 412, diagram, 536, n. 2, 727, 
728-730, table, 732, n. 2; quoted on “ac- 
commodation,” 370, citation, n. 2; study on 
happiness in marriage, 721, chart, n. i, 722, 
table; quoted, 723, citation, n. i 
Burglary, frequency of, in cities, 534, table 
Burke, B. S., cited, 92, n. i 
Bums, E. E., cited, 781, n. i 
Burtt, E. A., bibliographical note, 696 
Bury, J. B., bibliographical note, 930 
Bushmen, racial classification of, ^7, diagram 
Bushmen, of Australia, 1 1; of Africa, 618, 623 
Bushongo tribe, organization of the state, 626 
Business cycle, 600-603; effect on social in- 
stitutions, 755-759 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, 258-260 

Cabot, Richard, quoted, 753 
Gahen, Alfred, cited, 719, n. i, 720, chart 
Caille, R. K,, on resistance of children, 369, 
citation, n. 3 
“Cake of custom,” 60-61 
Calendar, early use of, 42; date of origin, 43, 
chart 

Calhoun, A. W., bibliographical note, 737 
Campbell, Charles Macfie, bibliograpfeal 
note, 240 

Cannon, Walter B., cited, 112, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 1 61 

Capital goods, in hunting cultures, 572, 573, 
drawings; in hoe cultures, 581, drawings; in 
plow cultures, 584, drawings; in guilds, 587; 
in modern capitalism, 588, 589, drawings 
Capitalism, development as a system, 587- 
588, 610, 612; relation to agriculture, 588- 
592; as free enterprise system, 592-610 
Carlson, F. A., cited, 121, n. 2 
Carpenter, Niles, cited, 414, n, i 
Garr-Saunders, A. M., cited, 437, n. i, 438, 
' table, 443, chart, 444, n. i, 472, tables, 474, 
n. i; estimate of 1650 population, 438; 
bibliographical note, 468 
Carter, H. C., cited, 837, n. 2 
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Carver, Thomas Nixon, bibliographical note, 

930 

Cary, W. E., cited, 532, n. i 

Case, Clarence Marsh, cited, 25, n. 4, 316, n. 

I, 371, n. I, 907, n. 3; bibliographical note, 

367^ 930 

Casey, R. D., cited, 290, n. 2 
Gasner, Mabel B., cited, 714, diagrams 
Caste, definition of, 315; in India, 315-317; 
in the United States, 321-322; and wealth, 
328 

Catholics, social ideas of, 238 
Cats, learning among, 23-24 
Caucasian race, includes Hindus, 95; in sche- 
matic ^ arrangement of races, 97, diagram; 
evolutionary advancement, 98; distribution 
of, 436, 437; migration of^ 440-444; most 
rapid increase, 437, 438, 466 
Causal concomitant variation, 847 
Cavan, R. S., cited, 757, n. 4 
Census of India, cited, 337, n. 3 
Cephalic index, definition of, 82, 83; change 
in, 83, 96, 1 14; of American Indians, 109, 
map 

Chapin, F. Stuart, on group affiliation of col- 
lege students, 246, 247, table; on kinds of 
groups, 251: on structure of social institu- 
tions, 556-557; bibliographical notes, 567, 
657, 812, 901; cited, 640, table, n. i, 776, 
table, n. i, 789, diagram, 888, n. i 
Chapm^an, J. M., cited, 607, n. i 
Chase, Stuart, quoted, 796-798; biblio- 
graphical note, 875 

Chellean culture, chronology chart, 30; im- 
plement from, 32, drawings; rate of change. 
785-786 

Chemist^^, date of origin, 43, chart; impor- 
tance in manufacture, 44 
Chicago, study of distribution of mental dis- 
orders in, 226-228; ecology of, 41 1-414; 
spread of population, 419, diagrams, 420; 
examples of declining birth rate from, 48 1 ; 
example of machine politics in, 634; gov- 
ernmental organization, example of cuL 
tural lag, 892, illus. 

Childhood, importance of experiences, 1 78-^ 
181, 184, 187; rate of growth in, 178, 179, 
chart; importance of fkmily to, 181-182; 
experiences important in psychiatric diag- 
nosis, 237; competition in, 352 
Childs, Marquis W., cited, 768, n. i 
Chimpanzees, work “chimpomat,” 3; training 
of infant, 3-4 

Chinese, foot-binding custom, 58; test-intelli- 
gence, 99; expression of emotions among, 
145; neurotic inventory test of, 232; favor 
compromise, 380; example of accommo- 
dated group, 385; village basis of civiliza- 
tion, 403; migration into Manchuria, 444; 
family organization, 48, 709-710 
Chou, S. K., cited, 232, n. i 
Chromosomes, definition of, 73; drawing of, 74 
Church, associations serving, 555, 565; func- 
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tions ofj 558, diagram; transfer of functions 
from, 748, 752; membership during a de- 
pression, 757“758; effect of war on, 759; 
effect of technology on, 870-871 
Circular response, description of, 1 66 
City, form of community life, 407-420; mi- 
gration from farms to, 445-446; growth of 
in U.S., 454, 501-503; distribution of popu- 
lation in, 455-457, 458, map; as environ- 
ment, 531-532, 547; maladjustments of life 
in, 532-536; stimulation of life in, 536-537; 
types of, 537"539; average, U.S., 539; oc- 
cupations of residents of, 539-541, 543; I 
population make-up of,^ 541-545; govern- 
ment of, 545"546; historical origin of, 585- 
586, 587, 897; plan of future, 923. See also 
Metropolitan area 

City-states, as form of governmental institu- 
tion, 628 

Civil I^iberties, U.S. Senate Committee on, 
cited, 337, n. 2 

Civilization, definition of, 7, 42; and climate, 

1 17-120; and natural resources, 120-125 
Gian, social institution, 551; definition and 
disciplinary function of, 621; taboos and 
reckonings of relationship within, 703-704 
Clarissa Harlowe, 1‘ji 

Clark, G. D., cited, 283, n. i; on intelligence 
of city immigrants, 448, citation, n. 3 
Clark, John Bates, cited, 596, n. 2 
Glass, social, definition of, 309; “life-chances” 
according to, 31 1-3 14; purchasing power 
and consumption according to, 313, dia- 
gram; justice in courts according to, 314; 
identification of members of each, 315; 
differentiated from caste, 315; infrequent in 
primitive societies, 317-318; development 
with property and division of labor, 318; 
factors favoring growth of, 319; in the 
United States, 314, illus,, 320-330, 331-332; 
in Europe, 330-332; consciousness of, 336- 
337; social change counteracts tightening, 
337-339; competition in cultures with strin- 
gent, 359, 363 

Cleanliness, and culture, 194 
Climate, geologic change, chart, 30; effect on 
physical energy, 113-115; limited effect on 
social behavior, 115-117; relation to level 
of civilization, 1 1 7-1 20; changes in Europe’s, 
124-125 

Collective behavior, general patterns of, 1 64 
College students, social participation of, 246- 
248 

Comanche, competitive culture, 237 
Committee on Public Information, example 
of propaganda methods, 295-296 
Communal societies, 349-351 
Communication, increasing use of inventions 
in, 300, chart, 301 ; effect on local area, 421- 
422 

Communism, and nationalism, 339; in prim- 
itive society, 576-577; economic institu- 
tions under Russian, 764-765 , ' , 


Community, definition of term, 395, 551; evo- 
lution of the, 399-409; the modern, 409- 
422; growth of population according to size 
of, 500-503; rural-urban differentiation, 
246, illus., 518-531 ; gradations in type, 537- 
539; as an economic institution, 571, 586; 
feudal, 586-587; changing functions of, 
750-751, 751-752. See also City 
Competition, in the social process, 346; and 
the Darwinian theory, 347; relation to co- 
operation, 348-351; among children, 351- 
352; among adults, 353-354; type decided 
by culture, 353-359; in the U.S., 315, illus., 
359“3^i? 363-364; effect on speed, 361, 
diagram; effect on personality, 361; ac- 
centuated factor in our society, 363-364; 
status-fixing by, 373; in the modern city, 
427; in the capitalistic system, 592-593, 
607,762 

Compromise, definition and extent of, 376- 
377; in western culture, 381 
Compton, Arthur Holly, cited, 680, n. 2 
Comte, August, cited, 925, n. 3 
Conciliation, in accommodation, 3 7 7-3 78 
Conciliation Service, 38 1 
Conditioned reflex, description of, 1 37-1 39 
Conditioned response, distinguished from 
reflex, 139, n. 2; part played in learning, 
140, n. i; in building social responses, 163- 
164; mentioned, 254, n. 1 
Conduct. 6*^^ Behavior 
Conflict, mental, 176; in the social process, 
365; intermittent character of, 369, 371; 
relation to accommodation, 370-371; ter- 
mination of, 373-378. See also Opposition 
! Conformity, as a personality trait, 185-186 
Conklin, Edwin Grant, cited, 914, n. i 
Gonradi, Edward, on learning among birds, 
24, citation, n. 2 

Conservatism, opposition to invention, 824- 
833; connected with habit, 833-835; emo- 
tional attitudes underlying, 836-838; vested 
interests, 838-840 

Consumer Expenditures in the United States, cited, 
313, diagram 

Consumer Incomes in the United States, cited, 312, 
n. I, 322, n. 2, 329, n. i, 596, n. 3, 597, dia- 
gram; bibliographical note, 614 
Consumption of goods, according to social 
class, 313, diagram 
Continuous variation, 69-72 
Control, social, forms of, 12; definition and 
effect of, 265-267; in industry, 609-610; in 
simple cultures, 620-622. See dso Gov- 
ernmental institutions 

Convention, effect of, in determining behavior, 
261-265, 268-269 

Conversion, in accommodation, 378, 383 
Cooley, Charles Horton, on imitation in chil- 
dren, 167, citation, n. i; on the development « 
of the idea of self, 171, citation, n. i; on the 
“looking-glass seif,” 173; on “primary 
groups,” 256, n. 1,256-257,257, n. 1,0.3; on 
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growth of social classes, 319, citation, n. 2; 
quoted, 315, citation, n. 2; cited, 169, n. 3; 
bibliographical notes, 189, 270 (two), 342, 
567 (two), 7 7 1, 'quoted on leadership, 9 r 2, n. i 
Goon, Carleton S., cited, 98, n. i 
Cooper, J. M., cited, 223, n. 2, 231, n. 2 
Co-operation, among animals, 315, illus.; in 
the social process, 344, 345-346; within the 
species, 347-348; relation to competition, 
348-351; type determined by culture, 354- 
361; effect on personality, 361 
Copper, use of, 42; date of early use, 43, chart 
Copper age, chronology chart, 30 
Corey, Lewis, cited, 323, n. 4 
Corporation, in business enterprise, 588 
Cotton, Edward H,, cited, 680, n. i 
Cotton gin, derivate effects of invention of, 

853-854 

Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., study in happiness 
in marriage, 721, chart, n. i, 722, table, 
723, citation, n. i, 727, 728-730, table; 
bibliographical note, 737 
Cottrell, W. F., cited, 194, n. i 
Coup de poingy 2% 

Courage, varies with situation, 1 55-1 56; varies 
with culture, 192, n. i 
CouvadeyQi 

Cranium, size of Pithecanthropus’, 29; size in 
relation to intelligence, 99-100 
Crawford, Kenneth G., cited, 839, n. i 
Creel, George, cited, 296, n. i 
Crees, cannibalistic psychosis among, 223; 

hysteria among, 231; mentioned, 238 
Crescive institution, 555 
Gressey, P. G., bibliographical note, 431 
Grile, George W., on adrenal over-stimulation, 
147-148; cited, 148, n. i 
Grime, comparison of extent in urban and 
rural community, 533-534; example of 
social ^disorganization, 896-897. See also 
Delinquency, Specific crimes 
Criminals, test-intelligence as compared with 
non-criminals, 149 

Cro-Magnon man, chronology, 30, 45; cul- 
ture of, 33-41; mentioned, 787 
Crook, W., bibliographical note, 367 
Gross-fertilization of knowledge, 780-781 
Crowd, differentiated from mere aggregation 
or an audience, 272-273; behavior of the, 
273-278; subject to cultural influence, 278- 
282; withdrawals from, 282; distinguished 
from publics, 282-283; publics transformed 
into a, 296; summary discussion of, 302-303. 
See also Public 
Crowd rhythm, 277 
Cultural environment, 6-8 
Cultural inertia, 746, 830-831, 841 
Cultural lag, 886-893 

Culture, definitions of, 6, 7, 25-26, 46, 63; 
relation to term ‘‘civilization,” 7, 42; rela- 
tion to individual capacity, 9-1 0; range of, 
10; impact through, 10-12; rests , on 
developed mental capacities, 12; leading role 


of, 15; relation to learning, 24-25; com- 
parison of types, 27; 

Origin of, 21-22; early human, 27-41; 
chronology of changes in, 30, 921; 

Material and non-material, 31, 63; inter- 
relation of, 46, 47; growth of, 41 , 45; patterns 
of, 47, 48, 51, 745; ethos of, 48, 49; relation 
to biology, 49-53, 922; control of behavior 
by custom, 55-62; 

Confused with race, 94; relation to racial 
mentality, 100; effect of climate on, 117- 
120; natural resources a factor in, 120-125; 
influence on geography, 12 5- 129; blood- 
pressure changes according to, 148, n. i; 

Group behavior in, 164-165; explains 
Indian tolerance to pain, 191; relation to 
personality, 192, I93“i94> I 95 -I 97 ^ 198- 
200, 209-21 1 ; 

Distinguished from group life, 193; Ap- 
polonian and Dionysian, 200; Hindu, 200- 
203, 209-210; 

Variations of, 203-208, 210; 

Relation to psychosis, 221-230; factor in 
cure of psychosis, 235-236; determines 
variations permitted from the average, 264- 
265; 

Effective in crowd behavior, 278-280; re- 
straint on suggestibility, 280-282; deter- 
mines number of publics, 283-285; 

Class system a function of, 3 17-3 19; 
determines type of competition and co- 
operation, 354-364, 366; control of conflict 
by, 378-383, 390; 

Liberates man from ecological restrictions, 

398-399, 427; 

Development of hunting, pastoral, agri- 
cultural, feudal, modern, 399-41 1; 

Encouraged spread of white race, 466; 
limiting factor in birth rate, 474; rising 
standard of living owing to changes in, 475- 
476; . . . p , 

Institutions present in all, 560: fosters de- 
velopment of eissociations, 561-562; trade 
developed in, 572-575; attitude toward 
property developed by, 576; relation to 
economic life, 579; need for religion in, 682; 
affects sex habits, 723; relations of institu- 
tions to, 742-744, 754; 

Accumulative nature of, 775-778, 809; 
process of development of, 778-781, 809; 
diffusion of, 781-785, 799, 809; rate of 
change, 785-788, 793-794, 788-789, 803- 
808, 809-810; use of existing knowledge in 
change, 788-793; 

Characteristics of a stationary, 878-879; 
adapting patterns to changing conditions, 
879-883; disorganization owing to conflict 
in, 893-894, 899-900; man’s control over, 
9i6“9^9 

Culture complex, 48 

Culture pattern, universal, 47; varied, 48, 745 

Cuneiform, 122 

Curtis, George, quoted, 351 
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Customs, definition of, 53; varieties of, 53-55; 

power of, 55-60; permanence of, 60-62 
Cyclothymic temperament, 145 

Dakota Indians, competition among, 354-355 
Daly, R. A., cited, 28, map 
Dark Ages, inventions during the, 795 
Darwinian hypothesis, influence on social 
theory, 347; relation to Malthusianism, 781 
Dashiell, J, F., cited, 135, drawing; 136, draw- 
ing; 137, drawing; 160, drawing; biblio- 
graphical note, 162; cited, 249, n. 2 
Davenport, Charles B., cited, 536, n. i 
Davenport, F. M., cited, 278, n. i 
David Lubirii a Study in Practical Idealising 183, 
n. 2 

Davidson, H. A., 169, n. 2 
Davidson, Percy E., cited, 320, n. 2 
Davie, M. R., cited, 41 1, n. 2 
Davies, George P., cited, 757, n. 6 
Davis, Jerome, cited, 923, n. i 
Davis, Katherine B., 727, n. 3, 728-730, table 
Davis, Kingsley, cited, 5, n. i ; quoted on men- 
tal isorders in relation to culture, 224, n. i; 
on idea of pollution and caste system, 317, 
n. I 

Day, Clarence, on biology and culture, 51, 
citation, n. i 

Death rate, falling, 486-488, 493> 4975 
and age distribution, 488-489; life table 
adjustment of, 489-490; increases in the city, 
532-533 

Debs, Eugene V., 331, n. i 
Delinquency, direct ratio to economic status, 
312; greater frequency in cities, 533-534 
Democracy, establishment of, 630-631; con- 
trol of elections in, 631-637; pressure groups 
in a, 637-639; handicap in rapid social 
change, 650-651; relation to industry, 761- 
764; problem of planning in a, 928 
Depressions, frequency of in business cycle, 
6oO“6oi; effect on social institutions, 755- 
759; example of social disorganization, 896 
Descending fiber, neural, 136 
Desires, inhibition of, 1 74-1 75; repression of, 
1 75-1 77 

Deutsch, G. F., on group-satisfied Americans, 
253, citation, n. i 

Devereux, George, quoted, 666-667 
De Vries, Hugo, cited on primrose experiment, 
73, citation, n. 3 

Dewey, John, bibliographical note, 270; 

quoted, 369; cited, 907, n. 1,4, 922, n. 2 
Dexter, Edwin C., cited, 113, n. i 
Diencephalon, definition of, 1 1 1 
Diet, natural choice of, 54; significance in en- 
vironment, 82, 84; effect of defective, 106 
Diffusion, of culture traits, 741, 781-785; re- 
lated to rate of change, 793, 799, 805, 809- 
8 1 o; difficulties of, 829; effect of radio on, 849 
Dionne quintuplets, tests on correlation of 
heredity and personality, 157-158 
Dionysian culture, 200 


Diphtheria, control of, 920, chart 
Direct legislation, 631-632 
Director, Aaron, cited, 605, n. 1 
Discrete variation, 69, 71 
Disorganization, caused by unequal change in 
culture, 884-893, 899; caused by cultural 
conflict and maladjustments to natural en- 
vironment, 893-895, 899; examples of, 
895-898 

Displacement, solution of repression, 177 
Division of labor, by sex, 559, 570-571, 580, 
582; in development of handicrafts, 585 
Division of learning, 210 
Divorce, in primitive culture, 707-708; in 
modern society, 718-720 
Doane, Robei*t R., cited, 593, n. 2, 594, n. i 
Dobu, practice of magic a social standard, 265 
Dollard, John, quoted on conditioned re- 
sponse, 140, n. I, 189; on case of maladjust- 
ment, 234, citation, n. i; cited, 322, n. i, 
328, n. I, 336, n. 3; bibliographical note, 

342 

Domestication of animals and plants, 42, 124, 
579, 580, 582; dates of, 43, chart 
Domm, L. V., cited, 915, n. 2 
Doob, Leonard W., cited, 304; study of poor 
wliites, 325, n. 4; on poor white class con- 
sciousness, 336; cited, 345, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 367 

Douglas, Paul N., cited, 603, chart, 605, n. i 
Douglass, H, Paul, cited, 677, n. 2, table, 
678, n. I, 689, n. I ; bibliographical note, 
696 

Drives, definition and examples of, 1 39-140 
Drosophila melanogaster. See Fruit fly 
Dublin, Louis L, cited, 78, n. 2, 490, chart, 
491, chart, citation, n. i, 492, table, 498, 
chart, 533, n. 2, 773, n. i, 920, chart; bib- 
liographical notes, 515 (two) 

Duckworth, W. L. H., cited, 922, diagram 
Dunham, H. Warren, cited, 226, if. i, 416, 

' n.. I ' 

Dunlap, Knight, cited, 292, n. i, 2 
Durkheim, Emile, cited, 880, n. 2 
Dyaks, resistance to change, 824, 825, illus. 
Dynamite, 1, 342 

i'-'"- .■ ■. ' 

Ecological processes, 416-418 
Ecology, definition of, 397; influence of cul- 
ture on control in human, 398-399; in- 
fluence in growth of communities, 399-410; 
of the city, 41 1-420; of developing region- 
alism, 420-422, 423-426 
Economic institutions, relation to other social 
institutions, 559, 569; centered about food, 
569-572; ideas of trade and property, 572- 
579; correlation with culture, 579; effect of 
handicrafts on growth of, 583-587; feudal 
and manorial, 586-587; modern capitalistic, 
587-610; summary of, 611-612; control of* 
by state: in democracy, 761-764, in com- 
munist state, 764-765, in fascist state, 765- 
768, in co-operative state, 768-769 
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Economics, scope of, 14 
Economic and Social Problems and Conditions of 
the Southern Appalachians^ 527, n. i, 529, n. i, 

590, n. 3 

Edison, Thomas A., 152, 816, 818, 819 
Education, goals of society evidenced by, 360; 
increasing participation of Federal govern- 
ment in, 646-647; state government ex- 
penditures on, 647; under various institu- 
tions, 744, illus.; affected by war, 760; effect 
of radio on, 850 

Edwards, Alba M., 329, n. 2; on tightening 
class lines, 334 and n. 3. 

Edwards, L. P., cited, 924, n. 2.; bibliograph- 
ical note, 930 
Efferent fiber, neural, 1 37 
Efron, D., cited, 197, n. i 
Eichler, Lillian, cited, 52, n. i 
Elections, control of, 632 
Electorate, growth of in England, 630, dia- 
gram; restrictions on, 630, 631; lack of in- 
terest of the, 635-637 
Electricity, date of origin, 43, chart 
Electron tube, date of origin, 43, chart 
Elliott, M. A., bibliographical note, 901 
Ellwood, Charles A-, on flexibility of human 
nature, 204 and n. 3; on types of group life, 

251; bibliographical note, 812 
Elton, Charles, cited, 397, n. i 
Emigration. See Migration 
Emotions, in new-born infants, 144; variously 
expressed in different cultures, 144-145; 
relation to intelligence, 149; released when 
person is alone, 274 
Enacted institution, 555 
Endogamy, 703 
Engels, Frederick, cited, 342 
Engle, Earl T., cited, 915, n. 3 
English language, 26 

Environment, importance of in learning, 4-6; 
natural and cultural, 6-8, 15; produces 
variability of traits, 72, 82-83; diet, care, 
and education in, 84; influence of cultural, 

84; -heredity controversy, 85-87, 102; rela- 
tion to test-intelligence, 90-94; biological 
adaptation to, 106-112; effect on behavior 
development, 1 1 2-1 1 5; effect on cultural 
development, 1 1 5-1 29 ; effect on glands, 
147-148; made up of group interaction and 
culture, 164; effect on personality, 180, 
illus.; selection force in survival of the aver- 
age, 261; disorganization caused by chang- 
ing, 894. See also Ecology 
Eolithic culture, chronology chart, 30; im- 
plements of, 32, drawings 
Eoliths, 31 

Eskimo, intelligence of, 10; language of, 26; 
culture of, 33-41; not same culture as 
Magdalenians, 94-95; bodily evolutionary 
advancement, 98; adjustment to^ climate, 

123; hierarchy of strength in society, 375; 
attitude toward property, 375, n. i; method 
of settling disputes, 378; murder not pxm- 
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ished, 379; religious leaders of, 670, illus. 
Estabrooks, G. H., cited, 276, n. i 
Ethnocentrism, 252-256 
Ethos of culture, explanation of, 48-49 
! Eugenics. See Artificial Selection 
: Evolution, perspective of cultural, 44-45; 

meaning of, 905 
Exogamy, 702-703 

Experience, affecting personality, 163; im- 
portance of childhood, 178-181; importance 
of family, 181, 185-186; 

(Social) factors making up, 12-13, 15 
Exponential principle curve representing, 
791-793; disturbed by rate of diffusion, 799; 
in increase of patents issued, 804, 810 
Extroversion, 248-249 
Exupery, Antoine de S., 660, n. 2 
Eye color, heredity chart, 80 

Family, transmitter of culture, 10, ii, 18 1; 
general types of, 49, 734; importance of, on 
the farm, 524-526, 547, 590, 709; in average 
city, 543-545, 547; as form of social organ- 
ization, 553-554; structure of, as a social in- 
stitution, 556; as an economic institution, 
571-572; in handicraft society, 586, 588; 

As agency of social control, 620-621; 
primary characteristics of, 698-699; origin 
699-701; forms of (simple, consan- 
guineal, conjugal, patriarchal, urban, mo- 
nogamous, polyandrous, polygynous), 700- 
702, 704-706, 708; status of women in, 706“ 
707; effect of divorce on: in preliterate 
society, 707-708, in modern society, 718- 
720; 

Economic functions of, 708-712; sub- 
ordination of individual to, 712—713; trans- 
fer of economic functions from, 713-715; 
reduction in size of, 715-716; average size 
of, 716; change of chief function to the 
affectionai, 716; personality effect of small 
families, 716-717; equalitarian character of 
modern, 717-718; personality functions of, 
720, 727; criteria of good environment in, 
731-732; future importance of, 732-733; 
summary of changing family, 735-736; loss 
of functions, 748-749, 751, 752-753; effect 
of war on, 759; effect of technology on, 870; 
disorganization of, 897-898 
Faris, Ellsworth, on imitation, 166, n. i; on 
cultural flexibility, 204, citation n. 2; on 
infrequent primitive people, 222; cited, 
257, n. 2, 275, n. 2, 688, n. i; bibliographical 
notes, 189, 696 

Faris, Robert E. L., cited, 222, n. 3; 226, n. i ; 
on compromise, 377, citation, n. i; cited, 
416, n. I 

Farm population, U.S., 406; movement of, 
445-447, 452-454; contribution to the city, 
463-465, 503, 535, 542; declining birth rate, 
481-482 

Farm tenancy. See Tenants 

Farms, change in U.S, o\mership of, 336; 
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types ofj 5 1 9-522; economic organization of, 
522-524; families on, 524-526, 590, 709; 
social services lacking on, 526-527; self- 
sufficient, 528, map, 530; increasing produc- 
tion on, 529, chart; social changes in modern, 
527-531; amount of machinery in use on, 
590; application of capital and labor to, 
590; difficulties of adaptation to capitalistic 
system, 590-592; Russian state controlled, 
764-765 

Farnsworth, P. R., cited, 72, 373, n. i 
Fascism, industrial organization under, 765- 
768. See also Totalitarianism 
Fashions, 60, 61 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ, estab- 
lishment of, 688- 689 

Federal Trade Commission, Reports, cited, 
290, n, I 

Feeble-minded, and eugenics, 79; measure- 
ment of intelligence of, 93; number, 93, n. i ; 
traits of, 150-151 

Feral men, definition of, 4; examples, 4-6; 

mentality of, 6; fail to develop speech, 195 
Ferenczi, Imre, cited, 441, chart, 442, chart; 

bibliographical note, 468 
Feudalism, as economic order, 586-587; as 
form of government, 627-628 
Fire, date of origin, 43, chart 
Firearms, date of origin, 43, chart 
Fischer, F., cited, 77, n, 2 
Fisher, R. A., cited, 79, n. 2 
Fiske, Bradley A,, cited, 778, n. 1 
Fiske, John, 52 
Foley, J. P., cited, 197, n. i 
Foley, Patricia, cited, 731, n. 4 
“Folkways,"’ 53 -“ 57 j 60-62, 555 
Folkways^ 53 

Folsom, J. G., cited, 523, maps, 528, map 
Folsom, J. K., cited, 907, n, 5. 

Food-gathering, among hunters, 570-571 
Ford, C. S., cited, 56, n* i 
Forest, area of virgin in U.S,, 126, maps 
Forman, S. E., cited, 780, illus. 

Fortune, R. F., cited, 265, n. i 
Fosdick, H. E., cited, 679, n. 2 
Fosdick, Raymond D., cited, 916, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 930 
Foster, R, G., cited, 732, n. i 
Frank, L. K., cited, 235, n. 2 
Frankfurter, Felix, 386 

Frazer, J. G., cited, 622, n. i; on varieties of 
magic, 668 and n. 2 i 

Freeman, F. N., cited, 90, n. 2 I 

Freuchen, Peter, cited, 65 I 

Freud, Sigmund, mentioned, 1 76; cited, 220, 
n. 2, 837, n. 3.; bibliographical note, 240 
Frontier, effect on social classes, 330 
Fruit fly, experiments on, 73-74; frequency of 
mutation, 75; examples of mutation,: 76,. 
illus.; environmental variations, 85-86 
Fry, Luther, bibliographical note, 415, 417, 
696 

Fuegians, hysteria among, 223 


Fuller, Raymond G., cited, 219, n. 1 
Fundulus, environmental variations, 86 
Fung Kwok Keung, 8, n. i 
Furnas, G. G., bibliographical note, 875 

Gabriel, R. H., cited, 714, diagrams 
Galpin, G. J., on social survey of a rural com- 
munity, 406-407; citation, 406, n. 2, 407, 
diagram; bibliographical note, 430; on 
changing farm thinking, 531 and n. 2 
Galton, Francis, cited, 93, n. 2; cited, 714 
Gandhi, Mohandas, example of conflict and 
accommodation, 370-371 
Garrison, F. H., cited, 833, n. I 
Garth, T. R., cited, 99, n. i 
Gasoline engine, 588, 589, drawing 
Gay, E. F., cited, 615 
Genes, 73, 74 
Genotypes, 81 

Geography, effect of on man’s skin, 106; 
effect on anatomical structure, 107; natural 
selection according to, io8~iio; inbreeding 
owing to, 1 10; direct modifications brought 
about by, i io~i 1 1 ; limits to influence, 1 1 1- 
112; not effective on function, 112; climate 
and, 113-117; effect on civilization, 117- 
125; effect on culture of, 125-129; effect 
on growth of culture, 800-802 
Gesell, Arnold L. cited, 162, 179, chart, 352, 
n. I 

Gestalt, 48 

Gibbs, Sir Philip, cited, 279, n. i 
Giddings, Franklin H., on kinds of groups, 
251; coined phrase “Consciousness of kind,” 
254, n. 2 

Gift, as medium of exchange, 574, 575-576 
Gilfillan, S. G., cited, 399, n. i, 804, n. i, 
819, n. I, 821, n. I, 822, n. I, 823, n. i; 
quoted, 795, citation, n. 3, 826, citation, n. 
3; bibliographical notes, 875, 876 
Gillette, J. M., cited, 902 
Gillin, F. J., cited, 31, n. i, 65 
Gillin, John L., cited, 901 
Ginsbxn'g, M., cited, 402, n. i ; bibliographical 
note, 614, 812 

Gist, N. P., on intelligence of city immigrants, 
448 and n. 3 
Givens, M. B., cited, 615 
Glacial periods, chronology chart, 30 
Glaciation, extent of, 28, map 
Glandular system, general description, 135; 
problem of inheritance, 146; activity in life 
cycle, 146-148; influence on personality, 
147, 206, illus. 

Glass, window, 35; date of origin, 43, chart; 

perfected, 44 
Gold Coast, 413 
Golden Bough, The, 668 

Goldenweiser, Alexander A., cited, 10, n. 2, 
570, m I, 666 n. 3, 669, n. i, 755, n. i: 
quoted, 204, citation, n. i , quoted on super- 
naturalism, 693 ; bibliographical note, 66, 1 30 
Goldhamer, Herbert, cited, 564, n. 2, 565, n. i 
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Goldman, Irving, cited, 357 j n. I 
Gonad gland, general description and loca- 
tion, 135; effect of removal, 146; affected 
by experience, 148 

Goodenough, Florence, cited, 186, n. i 
Goodrich, Carter, bibliographical note, 

469 , 

Goodsell, W., bibliographical note, 737 
Gosnell, Harold F., cited, 634, n. i, 636, n. 2, 
836,0.1,2 

Gossip, ar. a social control, 266, 267, 533 
Government, of a city, 545-546; affected by 
depressions, 758; control of industry, 762- 
769; functions taken over by, 750-751; effect 
of radio on, 852 

Governmental institutions, individual contact 
with, 617; not present as such in simplest 
cultures, 618-622, 655; factors leading to 
development of, 622, 625, 655; primitive, 
625-626; feudal, 627; city-state, 628; mon- 
archial and parliamentary, 629-630; demo- 
cratic, 630-631; problems of in U.S., 631- 
639; increasing functions of, 639-645; cen- 
tralization of functions of state and federal, 
645-647; functions of local, 647-648; effi- 
ciency of and corruption in, 648-650; slow 
pace of democratic, 650-651; totalitarian, 
65f'“653 

Grand Coulee Dam, 127 
Grant, Ulysses S., mentioned, 187 
Greeks, culture of, 795, 796, 799 
Greenberg, P, J., cited, 352, n. 5 
Grimaldi man, chronology, 30 
Group habits, 555 

Group interaction, 164-165 and n. i; general 
nature of, 192-193 

Group life, necessary for child, 5, 10; impor- 
tance of, in sociology, 1 0, n. r ; in communica- 
tion of culture, lo-ii; imprint on the in- 
dividual, 1 1 -1 2; form of social control, 12; 
in all cultures, 164; distinguished from cul- 
ture, 193; effect on individual, 243-244; 
developing necessity for, 245-246; individual 
differences in, 246-250; kinds of, 251-261; 
moderating pressure of convention and 
majority opinion in, 261-265, 268-269; 
culture pattern determines standards of, 
264-265; types of social control in, 265-267. 
See also Crowd 
Group marriage, 706 

Growth, rate of physical and mental growth, 
178, 179, chart 
Gua, chimpanzee, 3-4 

Habit, distinguished from social institution, 
555; resistance to change, 633-835, 841 
Hall, G. Stanley, on child’s idea of self, 1 72 
and n. 2, 3 

Hallowell, A. Irving, cited, 194, n. i; on rela- 
’ tion of psychoses and culture, 223, citation, 
n. 3 

Hamilton, Gilbert V., cited, 727, n. 4, 728- 
730, chart 


Hamilton, Walton H., cited, 346, n. i. 
Hammett, F. S., cited, 147, n. i 
Harmnond, J. L. and Barbara, cited, 800, n. i 
Handicrafts, development of, 583-585, 587 
Hankins, Frank H., bibliographical notes, 17, 
104 

Hans, case of, 220-221 
Hansen, A. H., cited, 334, n. 2 
Harmaja, George, cited, 759, n. i 
Harper, E. B., cited, 902 
Hart, Bernard, diagram of mental conflict and 
repression, 176 and n. i; bibliographical 
note, 240 

Hart, Hornell, cited, 26, n. 2, 826, n. 2, 870, 
chart, 906, n. i, 907, n. 5; bibliographical 
note, 393, 843, 931 

Hartshorne, H., cited, 149, n. 2, 1 55, n. i, n. 2, 
156, diagram, 181, n. i 
Harvey, William, 824-825 
Hauser, Philip, cited, 481, n. i 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, at Brook Farm, 35O" 

351 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., cited, 690, n. i, 691, 
n. I ; biographical note, 697 
Health, in relation to social class, 312 
Healy, William, on family background of de- 
linquency, 181, citation, n. 3; on children’s 
mental conflict and delinquency, 216, cita- 
tion, n. i ; cited, 234,0. 2, 731, n. 3; bibli- 
ographical note, 240 
Heavenrich, Max P., cited, 636, n. i 
Hecker, J. F. K., cited, 894, n. i 
Hedin, Elmer L., on Anglo-Indians, 387, n, 2 
Heidbreder, E,, cited, 248 
Heidelburg man, chronology, 30 
Helmer, Velma, cited, 104 
Henry, Thomas R., cited, 228, n. 2 
Heredity, contributes capacity to learn, 4, 9; 
stability of, 15, 72, 75, 84; instinctive actions 
through, 22-23; contribution to behavior, 
63; relation to culture, 64; produces “bell- 
shaped” curve, 72; as factor in variability, 
72; of acquired characteristics, 83-84; -en- 
vironment controversy, 85-87; and intelli- 
gence, 9 1 ”93; and status in society, 93-94; 
significance of, as a biological factor, 102- 
103; factor in growth of individual, 1 33-1 34; 
I’elation to emotions, 143- 144; relation to 
temperament, 145-148; and intellectual 
capacity, 148, 150; and special capacities, 
151-152; contribution to personality, 156; 
tests of Dionne quintuplets, 157-158; sum- 
mary of influence on personality, 159-160; 
and mental disorders, 218-219; co-opera- 
tion and competition established by, 354 
Heritage, social, term meaning, 6; influence of, 
7-8; examples of, 8, 9; transmitted by group, 
10; question of control of change in, 13; 
development of, 15; part of environment, 
46; mistaken belief in rise and fall of, 794- 
795iSio 

Herskovits, Melville J., bibliographical note. 
614 
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Hertz, Friedrich, cited, 802, n. i 
Hertzier, J. O., bibliographical note, 567 
Hetzer, H., cited, 164, n, I 
Hildredth, G. H., cited, 92, n. 2 
Hill, Joseph A,, bibliographical note, 469 
Hiller, E. T,, cited, 367 

Hindus, classification of, 95, 97, diagram; 
unmateriaiistic culture of, 200-203; caste 
system of, 315-3175 319 
Hirst, Francis W., cited, 760, n. i 
Historic times, chronology chart, 30 
History, beginning of, 42; additions to the 
superorganic, 44 

Hobbes, Thomas, on competition, 347 
Hobhouse, L, T., quoted, 254, n. 3; on primi- 
tive classless society, 317, citation, n. 3; 
cited, 402, n. i, 579, n. i, 620, n. i, 905, n. 2, 
907, n. 2; bibliographical notes, 614, 812, 
831 

Hogben, Lancelot, cited, 85, n, 3 
Hoilingshead, A. B., bibliographical note, 430 
Holmes, Samuel J., cited, 68, n. i, 77, n. 3; | 
bibliographical note, 1 04 i 

Hoizinger, K. J., cited, 90, n. 2 j 

Home Missions Councils, 689 ! 

Hoover, Calvin B., quoted, 653, n. i 
Hop! Indians, running ability, 9; culture of, 
12 i-i 22; corn-planting procedure, 580-582 
Hormones, action of, 135 
Horne, Roman L., bibliographical note, 875- 
876; cited, 885, n. 3 

Homey, Karen, on mental disorders in modern 
culture, 225 and n. i ; cited, 359, n. 2; 
bibliographical note, 241 
Hoskins, Roy G., cited, 162 
Hospitality, and culture, 1 98-199 
Hospitality, as economic service, 574-576 
Hough, Elizabeth, cited, 73 1 , n. 4 
Housing, in the average city, 543 
Hudgins, C. V., cited, 168, n. 2 
Hull, Clark L., cited, 167, n. 2; on experiment 
in sympathetic action, 1 70 
Hunters, culture of, 399-400, 572-578, 6n; 
food gathering by, 570-571; slight govern- 
mental machinery, 618-622; lacking con- 
cept of a “state,’’ 622-623; family organiza- 
tion of, 699 

Huntington, C. C., cited, 121, n. 2 
Huntington, Ellsworth, cited on temperature 
changes, 1 14 and n. 2; maps on climate and 
civilization, 117, 118; bibliographical note, 
130 

Hurlin, R. G., cited, 615 
Hurlock, E. B., cited, 174, n. 3 
Hyndman, H. M., cited, 924, n. 3 
Hypnosis, cannot counteract moral scruples, 
275; effectiveness of subject, 276 
Hysteria, frequent in cities, 536 

Ideas, effect on social change, 867 
Identification, as a behavior mechanism, 170- 
171 

Ideologies, effect on social change, 867, 868 


Illness, example of social disorganization, 896 
Imitation, types of, 166-167; in child’s accul- 
turation, 202-203 
Immigration. See Migration 
Imms, A. D., cited, 141, n. 2 
Improving inventions, 794 and n. i 
Inbreeding, definition and examples of,,i 10 
Incas, social culture of, 625; hymn of, 672; 

religious organization of, 693-694 
Income, curve of, compared with curve of 
mental ability, 93; of negroes and poor 
whites, 322; of sharecroppers, 325; average 
U.S., 329, table, 330, 596; average farm 
and city, 461 ; per capita farm, 527; in cities, 
543; in major countries, 596 and n. i; 
inequality of, 596-599 

Indian, American, racial classification of, 97, 
diagram; test intelligence of, 99; variation 
of cephalic index, 120, map; more stoical 
than whites, 191; infrequent psychoses 
among, 222; hunting lands not apportioned, 
400; number of, 437 

Individual, variations in intelligence, 90-93; 
variations in social status, 93-94; definition 
of, 131 

Industrial Revolution, effect on farming, 530, 
7 i3”7^53 733' fl/jo Inventions 
Industry, social control of, 609-610; developed 
from home to factory, 713-715; functions 
transferred to and from family and commun- 
ity, 751-752; effect of war on, 759; relation 
to the state; democratic, communistic, fascist, 
co-operative, 760-769 ; effect of radio on, 851; 
effect of inventions on, 869 
Infant mortality, rate of, 310, chart, 31 1, 486- 

487. 497 ' 

Infants, newborn, point of observation for 
study of heredity, 133; conditioned re- 
sponse established in, 138, charts; emotions 
in, 144 and n. 2; temperament of, 145-146; 
first social reactions to the human voice, 
164; camera studies of, 192; co-operation 

of, .35.1 -352 . 

Inferiority feelings, 182-184 
In-group, 252-256 

Inheritance of acquired characteristics, 83 
Inhibition of self, 1 74-1 75 
Inorganic environment, definition of, 6, 7 
Inorganic sphere, 25 

Insanity, frequency of, 214; definition of, 215; 
question of increase, 230-232; rates for 
urban and rural males and females, 232, 
chart; more frequent in cities, 535. See also 
Mental Disorders 
Instinctive behavior, 22 

Instincts, in humans, 140-141; in animals, 
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Patents, number issued as index of rate of 
invention, 776, 804, table; number issued, 
821; use of, 822, 823 
Paterson, D. G., cited, 154, n. 2 
Patrick, G. T. W., cited, 922, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 93 1 
Patrilocal residence, 702 
“Patterns of culture,” 745 
Pavlov, I. P., experiment with conditioned re- 
flex, 1 3 7“ 1 39; cited, 162 
Pearl, Raymond, cited, 479, n. i; biblio- 
graphical note, 516 
Pearse, A. S., cited, 397, n. i 
Pearson, Karl, on life expectancy in Roman 
Egypt, 491 and n. 2; cited, 100, n. i, 847, 
n. I 

‘‘Pecking Order,” experiment in superordi- 
nation — subordination, 373-3745 375, illus. 
Peking man, chronology, 30 
Personality, effect of group life on, ii; defini- 
tion of, 131; types of temperament, 145; 
relation to general intelligence, 148-151; 
relation to talent, 152- 153; relation to 
physical characteristics, 1 53-1 55, 156-158, 
206, illus.; traits as function of social situa- 
tions, 155; heredity’s contribution to, 159; 
social experiences affecting, 163; group en- 
vironment effect on, 1 63- 1 65 ; 

Behavior mechanisms that make up, 165- 
1 71; significance of childhood experiences 
in, 178-181, 187; relation to environment, 
180; importance of family in, 181-182; 
feelings of superiority and inferiority, 182- 
185; conforming or rebelling, 
relation to culture, 192-202, 204; how ac- 
quired, 202-203; difierences in, 205-208; 
tactors making up, 210-21 1; competi- 
tion as factor in, 361-362; in marriage 
adjustment, 723-730; in bringing up chil- 
dren, 731-732 

Peterson, Florence, cited, 599, n. 2 
Phelps, H,p cited, 901 

Physique, influence on personality, 153-157 
Piaget, J. cited, 190 

Pineal gland, general description and loca- 
tion, 135 

Pirenne, Henri, quoted, 408, n. i 
Pithecanthropus, the, 29; chronology, 30, 45; 
culture of unknown, 31 
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Pituitary gland, general description and loca- 
tion, 135; effect on maturation, 146 
Plant, James S., cited, 213 
Pleistocene era, chronology chart, 30 
Pliocene era, chronology chart, 30 
Polished stone, date of origin, 43, chart : 

Political science, 14 

Politics, “machine,” 632-635; party, 635-638 
Pollack, Horatio M., cited, 219 
Polyandiy, 705-706 
Polygyny, 704-705, 712 

Polynesians, racial classification of, 97, dia- 
gram 

Pope Pius XI, 684, n. i 
Popenoe, Paul, cited, 727, n. i, 728-730, 
table ; 

Population, distribution of world, 432-439; 
redistribution of, by migration, 439-448; 
distribution by natural increase, 448-450, 
493; relation to nationalism, 450-452, 513; 
distribution within the U.S., 452-460, 463- 
465; distribution in U,S. according to 
economic opportunity, 461-463; policy of 
state toward, 465, 471 ; increase in, 472-476; 
relation to standard of living, 476-479; 
causes of change in, 479-488; age composi- 
tion of, 494-495, 496; true rate of increase 
and net reproduction of, 495-496, 497-503; 
effects of decrease of, 504-512, 51 3-514; 
make-up of city, 541-545 
Potlatch ceremony of the Kwakuitl, 357, 578 
Potter, C. F., cited, 683, n. 4 
Pottery-making, beginnings of, 41; approxi- 
mate date, 43, chart; not done in hunting 
cultures, 572; in agricultural culture, 581, 
582; with potter’s wheel, 583 
Poverty, 896 

Power machines, importance of, 44 
Pratt, K. C., on behavior of new-born infant, 
144, n. 2 

Pre-Ghellean culture, chronology chart, 30 
Pre-historic communities, 399-401 
Pre-historic man. See Pithecanthropus, Cro- 
Magnon man, Neolithic culture 
Pre-Mousterian culture, 31 
Pressure groups, 287-289 
“Primary Groups,” 256-260, 268 
Printing, date of origin, 43, chart; mentioned, 
44 

Problems of a Changing Population, cited, 445, 
map, 460, map, 463, n. i, 465, table, 482, 
chart, 483, chart, 494, chart, 505, chart, 
510, n. i; bibliographical notes, 469, 517 
Professions, proportion of city worlcers in, 540- 

^541 . ... 

Profit motive, as economic incentive, 577-579, 

593 

Progress, meaning of, 904-905; question of 
defining, 905-909; man’s control of, 910- 

919 ^ 

Projection, method of enhancing self, 177 
Propaganda, nature of, 289-290; methc^s of, 
290-293; symbols of, 293, diagram; in war- 


time, 293-297, 298, n. i; limits to, 297-301; 
in the control of democratic elections, 632 
Property, attitude toward among primitive 
hunters, 576-577; as economic incentive, 
577-579; changing attitude toward with 
development of agriculture, 580, 582, 583; 
with development of handicrafts, 585 
Proto-Chellean culture, chronology chart, 30 
Psychopathic disorders, Mental disorders 
Psychoses, general definition of, 21 7. See 
Mental Disorders 

Public, varieties of, 272, 283-285; defimtion 
of, 282-283; control of by special interests, 
285-287; transformed to pressure groups, 
287; becomes a crowd, 296; in politics, 

637-639 . 

Public opinion, control of, 285-287 
Public relations, as a control of publics, 286 
Public Utilities, examples of pressure groups, 
290, 292 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 386 
Punctuality and culture, 194 
Pygmies, class position in the Congo, 318 
Pyknic type of constitution, 154 

Queen, S. A., cited, 902 

Race, distinctly a biological concept, 95; prob- 
lems of classification, ps-gb; classifications 
of, 96-98; impossibility of exact delineation, 
98; differences in mentality, 99-100; preju- 
dice, 1 01; ability to withstand pain varies 
with, 191 ; American reactions to, 388, table; 
world distribution of, 436-438; “rising tide 
of color” in, 438, 466; population make-up 
of U.S., 443-444; not responsible for growth 
of culture, 802-^03; conflict, example of 
social disorganization, 897 
Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., quoted on primitive 
“consciousness of kind,” 254 and 11. 3; cited, 
66 

Radin, Paul, cited, 661, n. i, 662, n. r, 666, 
n. I, 671, n. i; bibliographical note, 697 
Radio, social efihcts of, 848, chart, 849-853 
Ranck, K. H., cited, 757, n. 4 
Randall, J. G., cited, 650, n. i 
Rape, frequency of, in urban and rural com- 
munities, 534, table 
Raper, A. F., cited, 281, n. 2 
Rasmussen, Knud, cited, 41, n. i, 65 
Rationalization, definition of, 177-178 
Rats, different length tails in different environ- 
ments, 107; nest-building instinct of, 142, 
drawing 

Rebelliousness, as a personality trait, 185-186 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, 490, 
502, 614, 738, 8iq, 849, 856, 859, 876 
Receptor of neural impulse, 137 
Redfield, Robert, quoted on “culture,” 25, 26; 
cited, 25, n. 3 

Reed, T. H., cited, 420, n. 2 
Reflex arc, simple, 136, drawing; description 
ofji37 
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Reform, 922-923 

Regions, displacing local area, 420-422; 
definition and scope in U.S., 423-426; dis- 
tributing of population by, 459-460 
Reinhardt, J. M., cited, 902 
Relief families, health of, 312: correlation of 
social difficulties with status, 312; in Ro- 
chester, N.Y., 417, map 
Religion, in Mousterian culture, 30-31; 
Eskimo, 38-39; origin, 43, chart; in fantasy 
and philosophy of primitive man, 659-663; 
functions of, 662, illus. organization of, 663- 
664, 693; supernatural ideas in, 664-666; 
experience of, 666-667, 681-683; relation of 
magic to, 667-670, 693; development of 
institutional, 670-675, 693-694; member- 
ship of world’s religions, 674, diagram, n. i ; 
loss of functions by, 675-676, 694; discus- 
sion of functions in urban society, 676-678; 
changes in modern teachings, 678-681, 683- 
685; sects and denominations of, 685-690; 
threat of nationalism to, 690-692; influence 
on divorce, 720; effect of radio on, 851 
See also Church 

Repression, effect of, 175-17 7 
Reputation, as economic incentive, 577”578 
Research Memoranda on Social Aspects of, 
the Depression, bibliographical note, 772 
Reuter, E. B., cited, 81, n. 2 
Revolution, 923-924 
Reynolds, G. N., cited, 385, n. i 
Rice, Stuart, cited, 563, n. 2 
Richards, Esther Loring, 174, n. i 
Richardson, Samuel, 1 71 , 

Right, judgment of by mores, 59-60 ; 

Rinehart, Joseph, example of, 8, n. i 
Ripley, George, and Brook Farm, 350 
Rivalry, personalized competition, 346; age 
at which developed, 352 j 

Rivers, W. H. R., on the Todas, 773 and | 
. n. 2 ■ ■■■ „ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

Road-making, historical, 585; in recent years ^ 
in U.S., 647 ^ ^ i 

Robbery, frequency of, in cities, 534, table 
Rochester, N.Y., ecology of, 414-416; families 
on relief in, 417, diagram 
Rogers, G. R., cited, 174, n. 2 
Rogers, J. E. Thorold, cited on lack of sanita- 
tion, 15th and 1 6th centuries, 194, n. 2 
Rogers, James Harvey, cited, 610, n. 2 
Role, sociologist’s definition of, 307 
Roman Gatholic Church, 674, diagram, 748 
Roman Empire, growth from a city-state, 628, 
629, illus. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., quoted on farm 
tenancy, 336 

Rosanoff, Aaron, cited, 218, n. i 
Roscoe, J., quoted, 659, n. i; cited, 665, n. 3, 
673, n. I ^ 

Ross, Edward Ailsworth, on establishment of 
social control, 266 and n. i; cited, 270 
Ross, J. E., on religious training of Catholic 
child, 203 


Ruch, F. L., cited, 835, n. 5 
Russell, A. E., cited, 351, n. I 
Russia, fall of rate of incidence of nervous 
diseases, 235-236, 235, 11. 3; competition in 
the social process in, 349, 351, 356; relation 
of industry to the state, 764-765 
Ruth, Babe (G. H.), 152 
Rzeszewski, Samuel, 151 

Salter, Arthur, quoted, 928, citation, n. i 
Samoan village hostess, 206 
Sanderson, Dwight, cited, 732, n. i 
Sapir, Edward, cited on cultu»'e, 48 and n. 2; 
on speech as a personality trait, 1 96 and 
n. 5; quoted, 205, n. 2 
Scheinfeld, A., cited, 8, n. i, 74, illus. 
Schizophrenia, general definition, 217; in 
twins, 218-219; cultural isolation, cause 
of, 222 

Schizophrenics, Kretschmer’s theory of, 154 
Schmeckebier, Laurence F., cited, 644, n. 2 
Schmidt, Herman, case of, 184-185 
Schmidt, M. J,, cited, 836, n. i, 2 
Schreiner, Olive, cited, 888, n. 2 
Schroeder, Clarence W., cited, 727, n. 2, 
728-730, table 

Schwesinger, Gladys G., cited, 90, m i, 9I5 
n. 2, 105 

Scott, Lloyd N., cited, 865, n. i 

Sears, L., on stimuli to good behavior, 174, * 

^ ■ 

Sebilian industry, chronology chart, 30 
Secondary group, 260-261, 268 
Secularization, 676 
Sedna, Eskimo deity, 38, 666 
Self, the idea of learned, 1 71 ; in relation to the 
“opinions of others,” 1 71-174; inhibitions 
of, 1 74-1 75; projection of feelings to others, 
177; rationalization of, 177-178 
Seligman, E. R. A., cited, 868, n. i 
Settle, E. O., cited, 371, n. 2 
Sex, variations in intelligence and personality, 
87-90; social institutions centered about, 
559; division of labor according to, 570-571 : 
adjustments in marriage, 723-724 
Sex ratio, 525, 544 
Shaler, N. S., cited, 271 
Shales, J. M., cited, 53 1 , n. i 
Shaman, socialized variations from the norm 
in primitive societies, 265, 619, 669-670; 
mentioned, 671; diflerentiated from medi-^ 
cine man, 673; effectiveness of, 693 
Sharecroppers, 325-326 
Shaw, Cliftbrd, cited, 416, n. i 
Sherman, M. and LG., cited, 144, n. 2 
Sherman, Mandel, on feeling of guilt in psy- 
chosis, 220 and n. i ; cited, 228, n. 2 
Shiliuk, plan of village, 400, 401, diagrams; 

mentioned, 626 
Shock, N. W., cited, 837, n. 2 
Shotwell, J. T., cited, 676, n, i 
Shuttleworth, F* K., cited, 155, n. 2, 156. 
dia^arn 
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Simkohovitchj Vladimir G., cited, 882, n. 2 
Simmel, Georg, on significance of wealth in 
class society, 327 

Simms, Helen Davison, cited, 915, n. 4 
Simons, H. G,, cited, 762, n. i 
Sims, Newell, L., brief bibliographical note, 
843 

Sin, concept of, 671 

Six-shooter,- use of opposed, 819, illus.; effects 
of invention of, 856-857 
Slums, location in Chicago, 412, diagram, 

413 '" ■■ ' ' ■ 

Smelting, date of origin, 43, chart 
Smith, B. L., cited, 290, n. 2 
Smith, P. E., cited, 915, n. 3 
Smith, William C., cited, 392, 393 
Social Class. 6'^^ Glass | 

Social control. See Control 
Social-distance scale, 388, table, 389 
Social heritage. See Heritage 
Social institutions, general definition of, 46- 
47 s 555~55^s influence in acquisition of 
personality, 198-203, 205-210; expansion 
of scope, 551-552; structure of, 556-557; 
functions around which organized, 557-560; 
present in all cultures, 560; part played by 
associations in, 561, 565; difficulties in trac- 
ing evolution of, 740-744; ' ‘patterns” of, 
744-745; persistence of, 746-747; functions 
transferred to and from, 744, illus,, 745-746, 
747-754; inter-relations of, 754-755; effect 
of depressions on, 755-759; effect of war on, 
759-760; effect of inventions on, 869-871 
Social interaction, stages of adjustment in, 
371-372 

Social invention, examples of, 791, 804, 822i, 
824, 826, 829; definition of term, 859-863; 
effects of, 863-864; stimulates mechanical 
invention, 864-865 

Social organization, lags behind expanding 
community organization, 423; effect on 
standard of living, 477; effectiveness of, 553; 
result of consciously and unconsciously 
plamied effort, 553“555; patterns of, 554, 
diagrams; distinguished from social insti- 
tutions, 555; centers around which it occurs, 
558-560; how it affects growth of culture j 
799-800 

Social planning, 925-928 
Social pressure, 261-267 
Social problems, result from, 14; types of, 14 
Social processes, definition of, ii, 344; dif- 
ferent types coexisting, 346-351; summary 

of, 365-36^ 

Social status. See Status 
Socialization, definition, 131 
Sociology, definition and scope, 13, n. i, 
13-14,25 . 

Sogge, T. M., cited, 334, n. 2 
Sollas, W. T., on race and culture, 95 ; citation, 
n. i; cited, loi, n. i 

Solutrean industry, chronology chart, 30; 
implement from, 32, drawings 


Sombart, Werner, bibliographical note, 614 
Sorabji, C., cited, 317, n. I 
Sorenson, H., cited, 835, n. 7 
Sorokin, Pitirim A., on increasing class 
rigidity, 333, 334, table; on proportion of 
war and peace, 369 and n. 2, 550; cited, 
317, n. 2, 320, n._ I., n. 3, 355, n. 3, 794, 
n. 3, 795, n. 2; bibliographical notes, 343, 
368, 931 

Soule, George, cited, 924, n. i 

Spalding, on experiment in gregariousness, 

245 

Specialization, 561-562, 587 
Speech, aspects of and relation to personality, 
196-197 

Spencer, Baldwin, cited, 3 1 , 11. i , 66 
Spenser, Herbert, defines environments, 6, 7; 
cited, 7; mentioned, 186; on evolution of 
social institution, 740; cited, 925, n. 2 
Spengler, Oswald, cited, 7 94j, n. 2 
Spykman, N., cited, 327, n. 2, 373, n. 2, 393 
Squires, J. D., cited, 294, n. 2 
Squires, Paul G., cited, 217, n. i 
Stamp, Josiah, quoted, 828-829; cited, 832, 
n. i, 890, n. I ; bibliographical note, 876 
Standard of living, Goodrich index of, 461, 
462, map; variables of, 475, 476-479; cor- 
related with production of coal and iron, 
801, chart; with all resources, 802, chart 
Starch, D., cited on imitation in handwriting, 
.166, n.';2 

State^ the, nature and function of, 622; in 
hunting cultures, 622^-623, 624, illus.; 
origin and development of, 62 3-626 ; as 
rival to religion, 690, 692; transfer to and 
acquiring of new functions, 750-751, 752- 
753 > relation to industry (democratic, com- 
munistic, fascist, co-operative) , 760-769; 
effect of modern technology on, 871 
Status, social, variations in, 93-94; kinds of, 
306-308; significance of formalized, 308; 
determination of, 308-309 
Steam engine, date of origin, 43, chart; 

mentioned, 44, 588, 589, drawing 
Steel, date of origin, 43, chart; mentioned, 44 
Steele, Mary, cited, 331, n. 2 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, cited, 66 
Steffens, Lincoln, quoted, 648-649 
Steiner, Jesse, bibliographical notes, 550, 902 
Stem, Bernhard J., cited, 825, n. 1,2, 826, n. 

838, n. 1,3; bibliographical notes, 844 
Stockard, Charles R., cited, 86, n. i and illus. 
Stockholder, in corporation, 588 
Stoddard, Theodore Lothrop, 438, n. i 
Stone, G. P., cited, 142, drawing 
Stone implements. See Tools 
Stpnequist, Everett V., cited, 387, n. 3, 393 
Stouffer, S. A., cited, 757, n. 2 
Strikes, frequency of, 599 
Strong, E. K., cited, 835, n. 6 
Strong, E. K., cited, 89, n. i 
Sturman-Huibe, M., cited, 142, drawing 
Sub-races, 97-98 
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Suffrage, extension of, 630, diagram, 631 
Suggestion, as behavior mechanism, 167-169; 
in crowd behavior, 275-278; cultural re- 
straints on, 280; basis of propaganda, 289, 
290-291 

Suicide, urban frequency of, 535 
Sullivan, Anne M., teacher of Helen Keller, 
195-196 

Sumner, William Graham, quoted, 13; cited, 
52, n. i; on “folkways”, 53; quoted on 
“mores,” 57, 59; cited, 66, 252, n. i; on in- 
groups and out-groups, 254; cited, 271; on 
“accommodation,” 371 ; on planned and un- 
planned social organization, 555 and n, i ; 
on structure of social institutions, 556; 
bibliographical notes, 567, 614; cited, 911, 
n. 3 

Sun, K. H., cited on behavior of new-born 
infants, 144, n. 2 
Superiority feelings, 184-185 
Supernaturaiism, 664-667, 693. See also 
Magic 

Superordination-subordination, definition of 
term, 373; status-fixing function, 373-376 - 
Superorganic realm, definition, 7 and n. i; 
changing, 13; learning in, 24-25; size of, 
27; growth of the, 41-44; relation to the 
inherited nature of man, 49-53. See also 
Culture 

Survival, definition of term, 831 
Sweden, biological make-up, 98, mentioned, 
12 1 ; co-operatives of, 768-769 
Sweeney, Harold W. , cited, 8 1 6, n. i 
Swift, Lindsay, cited, 350, n. I 
Swope, Gerard, quoted, 761-762 
Sympathy, as a behavior mechanism, 169-170 
Synthetic materials, date of origin, 43, chart 

Taboo, 671 

faft, Jessie, on mother-daughter relationship, 
182 and n. I 

Tagore, Rabindranath, mentioned, 20 r 
Talent, relation to intelligence, 15 1; develop- 
ment of, 1 51-152; effect on personality, 

152-153 

Tardenoisian implement, 32, drawings 

Tasian industry, chronology chart, 30 

Tasmanians, 439 

Taussig, F. W., cited, 333, n. 2 

Taxes, spent for, 545-546 ■ 

Taylor, Griffith, 130 _ 

Tchambuli, feminine dominance in, 265 | 

Technological advance, as source of unem- | 
ployment, 605-606; direct social effect of, 1 
846-853; derivative effects of, 853-857; i 
e&cts of converging, 857-858; as progress, ; 
905-906 . . : 

Technological Trends and National Policy^ cited, 1 
605, n. 1 , 606, n. I ; bibliographical note, 
876; cited, 885, m I, 917, n. 2 j 

Technology. See Invention 
Temperament, classification of, 145; inheri- 
tance of, 146 


Tenant farmers, 325-326; increase in number, 

336 

Terman, Lewis M., on correlation of parental 
and individual marital happiness, i8r and 
n. 2; on gregariousness of children, 246 and 
n. i; on happiness in marriage, 721-722, 
721, n. 2, 722, n. 2, 723, 724, table; cited, 
88, n. I, 727, 728-730, table, 731; quoted, 
725-727; bibliographical note, 738 
Termites, house of, 23, illus. 

Terpenning, W. A., cited, 519, n. 2 
Thalamus, 136 

Thomas, Dorothy S., cited 115, n. i, 174, 
n. I, 448, n. I, 756, charts, 757, n. 1; bib- 
liographical notes, 190, 469, 738 
Thomas, Franklin, cited, 130 
Thomas, N. W., cited, 66 
Thomas, W. L, cited, 174, n. i, 274, n. 2,355, 
n. 2, 403, n. 2, 837, n. i ; on four significant 
wishes for life, 175, n. 2; “ordering and for- 
bidding technique” in socialization, 202; 
on Bantu stress on oratory in their culture, 
223, and n. i ; on lack of bushman govern- 
ment, 618 and n. i ; quoted on Bushongo 
governmental organization, 626, and n. i; 
quoted and cited, 315, n. i; bibliographical 
notes, 190, 393, 658, 738, 902 
Thompson, Carl D., cited, 290, n. i 
Thompson, Warren S., cited, 408, n. 2, 452, 
n. I, 480, chart, 501, n. i; bibliographical 
note, 469, 470, 517 
Thorndike, Lynn, cited, 627, n. i 
Thorp, Willard J., cited, 600, n. 2 
Thrasher, F. M., 368, 375, n. i, 392; biblio- 
graphical note, 431 

Thurnwald, Richard, bibliographical note, 6 r 5 
Thurstone, L. L. and T. G., cited, 146, n. 3 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory, of Chinese 
students, 232 

Thurstone’s Personality Schedule, 149 
Thymus gland, general description and loca- 
tion, 135; most active in childhood, 146 
Thyroid, the, principal element iodine, 120; 

general description and location, 135 
Thyroxin, action of, 135; effect on intelligence 
of cretins, 146 

Tibetans, polyandry among, 706 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, cfhoted, 562-563 
Todas, polyandry among, 705-706; lack of 
social change, 773 
Todd, A. J., cited, 909, n. 4 
Todd, T. Wingate, cited, 99, n. 3 
Totalitarianism, 651-653; relation to in- 
dustry, in Russia, 764-765; in Germany and 
Italy, 765-768 
Toleration, 377 
Tolstoy, Leo, quoted, 681-682 
Tools, flint, description of, 29; evolution of, 
32, drawings; date of origin, 43, chart; of 
hunting community, 572, 573 drawing; of 
hoe culture, 581, drawings; of plow culture, 
583, 584, drawings. See also Capital goods, 
Bone implements 
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Totems, 673 

Trade, among hunting communities, 572--- 
574; among primitive people, 578-579; 
growth among agricultural people, 582; in 
handicraft stage, 585-586, 587 
Transportation, increased use of inventions 
in, 300, chart, 301; factor in growth of cities, 
408-^411; affects human ecology, 418-420; 
in development of metropolitan area, 420, 
422, 427; stimulates migration, 440 

Effect of domestication of horse, 583; by 
boat, 585, 587; encourages war, 624; effect 
of radio on, 850; modern speed of, 862, 869, 
870, diagrams 

Travel, shortening time of, 862, illus., 869, 
870, diagrams 
Travis, L. E., cited, 249, n. i 
Triplett, N., on competition, 353 and n. i 
Troeltsch, Ernst, cited, 688, n. i 
Tropism, example of, 22 
Troy, Pa., age distribution in, 496, chart 
True rate of increase, of population, 495-496; 

in the U.S., 497“503 
Tudor-Hart, B., cited, 164, n. i 
Tufts, James H,, cited, 907, n. i , 4 
Tugwell, R. G., cited, 762, n. 2, 905, n. 3 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, cited, 330, n. i 
T.V.A., example of planning, 927 
Twain, Mark, on the development of war 
hysteria, 296-297, 296, n. i 
Twins, differing test-intelligence, 90-91; ex- j 
periments on, for effect of special training, | 
1 33-1 34 i 

Tyior, Edward B., definition of culture, 25, 
n. 2 ; cited, 6 1 , 11. i , 83 1 , n. i , bibliographical 
note, 844 

Uhrbrock, R. S., cited, 363, n. i ‘ 
Unemployment, 602, 603-606, 895 
Upson, L. D., cited, 640, n. i 

Value, subjective quality of, 906-908 j 

Vance, Rupert B,, cited, 325, n. 3, biblio- 
graphical note, 470 
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